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thon! ition whose, name spring all other names 
S ngs § at thy door are suppliant as I at theirs— : 
When once the impulse of zeal for thee was felt, 
No foot remained shod, no head remained anol 


Emperor of the agi ! with this unprofitable soul of 





| tongue of mine, which hi AS cama as it were food for cats and 
dogs, how can I chant thy eulogy. 


° 
How can the miserable dust proclaim the Unity of God. . 
How in this state of defilement praise the Divine Being. 


dk 

Moreover, the foot of search limps feebly in this unknown 
road, because of my constant anxiety and habitual fear, while in 
this limitless desert, my stammering tongue finds the sphere of 
speech alway s contracted. 


That which my soul knows is but secondary, * what my tongue 
speaks are but particles—(and therefore unintelligible). 

How can I know thee in my Soul or express thee with ad 
tongue. Li 

all literary works are 
TIN ry, 


enti 


j 1a] 


j 
fhis seems best, that I should restrain my pen from travelling 
ee yalley, and having hidden the head of bewilderment in the 
ke! of meditation on men and regions? should open the eye 
‘my understanding to the knowledge of Thy all-perfect works 
id unfading kingdom, and proceeding, through the vicissitudes 
hi of created beings, to the Unity of thy exalted personality, 
aon l 


end with the world of proclaiming and confessitfe the + 


Init, of God,? so that I may see with the eye of certainty—nay 
nore shat I may recognize that 


In thy excellence there is no room for duality,* 
_ Thou and thy majesty make up the universe. 


and I have moistened my lips with the pure water of the praise of 
that chieftain whose name is “praised” ® whose end is lauded ; 


9 99 Sure 9 
1 2) is of two kinds ¢} &o9> which is A thing’s being preceded by 
Sw, F ID 


non-existence, and sd 30> which is A thing’s being dependent upon 
another for its existence. Vide Lane, art ©O>. 1. 
whys Lit. Collar or hood. 
8 SUT 5 eB! Of Qurdn xli 58 pemBl od 9 BIT go WUT oer pe 
* we will show them our signs in the regions and in themselves, 
8 The Unity of God is the fundamental proposition of the faith of Islam 
i CMO eS iuhome ota tea. Tur bP Paes Fo? 
BS ol g yt aly ob! deme) all} dof ably yo UF ~ oJ /¥) Hype 
Gre G89 < 
ca 1525 Say. He is God alone. God the eternal. He begetteth not, nor is 
begotten—and there is none like unto him. Qurén—Strat-ul-Ikblds. 
4 That is to say, no one can stand beside him in this position of excellence 













feo a 


Lord of the promised fountain,! and of the praise which is 
on every tongue* (may the blessing and peace of God be upon Him 
and his family) because the mantle of the honour of gternal and 
everlasting empire lies gracefully upon his noble figure, and 
the proclamation® and stamp of undiminishing power and glorious 
sovereignty of right belongs to his exalted name.” 


« 2 


The monarch of Arabia of whom the world is @ manifes- 
tation, 

The Lord of the earth, whose servant he is, swears by his 
name. 

He was the near neighbour of the Truth for this reason 
had no shadow * : 

To the end that no one should place a foot on (the shadow 
of) his head— 


Countless’ praises and eulogies on the elect family and the 
truth-perceiving companions of the Prophet, especially upon the 
Khalifahs® (may the favour of God be on them 
the elevation of the standard of religion and the 
evident truth? risked their lives ¢ 
ransom, and thus cleared the thorns ~ 


rightly-guided 
all) who, for 
promulgation of the word of 
and laid down their heads as a 


1 M.S. (A) has, &e: ughe Sy” oy 9 9S (U4->—a river in Paradise. 


s a 

55 6h Stigket ty Verily we have given thee al-Kausar. Qurén eviii. 1. 2 
literally means “* abundance.” 3 
3.22”. is § 

3 dw y bd, 3 


medan monarchs cbnsist chiefly in” 


‘he coronati emony of Muham t " 
The coronation ceremony (sik) pear isi ‘ 


of the Ahutba and issuing coin 


the recital 
ave no shadow. 


4 Muhammad was said to h 
5 Tliousands upon thousands. 


NAWAB 


ioe Bakr, 
als i i sof Muhammad, Abi ) 
6 pwodl) (GW The four immediate successo! : 
A aK 5 ae A. H. 18, ‘Usman, A. A. 23, “Alf, 5 ee 
ted od uy the Sunnis. The first three of these are reject iy 
ing hold that ‘ Ali was the first legitimate Khalifah. rr © : 
>. woah fues {oe 
it 3 aur aly $O 
Tone G> Cf. Quran xxvii-81. wre J ol : uk 
then upon God. Verily thou art standing on obyious truth, i 


Rely 

















ee 


of infidelity and the undergrowth ‘of heresy from the plain of 
the kingdom of the sacred law.! 

After the praise of God and of the Lord the protector of 
the divine missive (may the blessing of God be upon him, his 
family and his companions, a blessing safe from all termination), 
we have to declare that the science of History is essentially a 

3; lofty science and an elegant branch of learning, because it is the 
fountain-head of the learning of the experienced, and the source 
of the experience of the learned and discriminating, and the 
writers of stories and biographies from the time of Adam to 
this present time in which we live, have completed reliable com- 
positions and comprehensive works, and have proved the ex- 
cellence thereof by proofs and demonstrations, but it must not 
be supposed that the reading and study of this science —as 
certain lukewarm religionists, and the party of doubt and dis- 
sent, shortsighted as they are, are wont to affirm—has been or will 
be a cause of wandering from the straight path of the illustrious 
law of Muhammad (may the blessing and peace of God be upon 
him and his family), or become the entry into and way of ascent 
to the fountainheads of scepticism, and drinking places of defilement 
of the licentious and heretical, and those who have gone astray ; 
because for a body of men who in the very essence of their con- 
stitution are devoid of any share in religious principle, the reading 
of the eternal word which is the key of evident happiness and “a 
healing.and a mercy for the worlds,”* becomes a cause of misery 


20% % 


ae 2. 3 
Tho sacred law. Cf. Qurén v.52 laleie’ do 5% pic Ulan US 
made a law and a pathway.” The Mosaic law 











» bext, is always used for the sacred canon of the Quran 
five sections S19186) beliefs — 19! moralities— lobe 


ose Be Cy ofo 4 Iu d 
aS FAS palo ofl Go Spi 5 and 
is a healing and a merey to the 


Dera A 


rE NE, 
dLcleo transactions — whe punishments, Of. Kashshéf, Isti- 


riven asi tla 


| 





ory! 
and everlasting loss “and if they are not guided by it iia say 


Roh cove : : 
us is an antiquated lie.” 1 


If this is the case with the Quran? what chance has History ? 


“When any man has lost his hearing through melancholia,’ 
He cannot participate in the music of Dayid and its harmony.” 


But I address my words to those who are endowed with the 
qualities of sound intellect and brillianey of genius, and natural 
equity —not to those who are not led by the sacred law and who 
deny all principle, fundamental or derivative,’ because such men 
are not worthy of this discourse, nor are they within the pale of 
the wise, and discreet, and understanding, and how can one ab- 
solutely refuse to admit a science which is one-seyenth of the 


0937, 
1 Quraén xlvi. 10. In the original we read— Wy} dsend In both this and 


the former quatation there are verbal errors which lead to the conclusion 
that the author was not thoroughly at home in the Qurén.. P 
2 I have inserted these words as the only means of giving an adequate 
rendering of the phrase Ow) & eos. d 
e& Fey le pedayxodia. The orthography of this word is Wyle gaaiai 
(Gaxt? col) gives the etymology dyl LIE} the black humour, but 
gives no hint of deafness as one of the symptoms of the disease. Deafness 
is not a concomitant of melancholia as known to modern medicine, but the 
cases of so called hysterical deafness with mental depression are not un- 


common. The Bakr ul-Jawdhir says (6 Boo wf le! thats (fy Lest 
Lett col gent ay} re Silly wrib pF gh y Bde? pe siya 


cy! fax cyl cord 35] 9 It is only called “ malikhulid ” where it is 
the result of (the humour called) “Saudé” (black bile) which is not in- 


It takes the ideas and thoughts out of their proper channel 


flammatory. - 
= ar because of a melancholic temperament 


and tertds to despondency and fe 
which depresses the mind. = 

4ojey Ue} The two chief divisions of aaa} 
cording to the Istiléhét-ul-Funiin #2) pe treats of the soul andof all that 


appertains thereto, thus including all theological science ; (Kashshaf Istilihat- 

ai-Fundia art, 289) of. plait) » sly6 9 al Ashbdh ival Nagdir by Zainal ‘Abidin 
Rar i #5) ace 

pin Najim, (H. K.774) di degy yA Uyeol gcsereereeeeOd plat Sy aka 


firmly established and its derivatives evident. 


Jurisprudence. Ac- 


ie, Its fundamentals are 








Ge 

‘seven weittiohiy 1 ypon which the foundation of the establishment 
: i i is laid. - 
a ail es af to thee of the tidings of the prophets 

ee , our * "2 tells us of this 
with which we have established your hearts s _this, 
and a large body of the learned expositors of the aie 
aud commentators ou the Quran, as for example Imam Bukhari 
and Qézi Baiziwi* up to our own times have oceupied them- 
selves in writing about this heart-enthralling: science, and their 
swords and practice have become an authority for the nations 
both Hast and West, in spite of the diversity of their origins 
and the distinction of their various degrees. While on the 
other hand an insignificant band of innovators and inventors 
who with the disgraceful partisanship of greedy mindedness 
and importunate desires, and shortsightedness as regards both 
outward and inward qualities, have placed their feet in the 


valley of audacity, and have introduced interpolations and errors * 


into true’ and memorable histories, and haying abandoned 


al gill na The first chapter of the Qurén which contains seven verses ; 
rd . > . * at 
xo called in Stra xv. 87, pABA) wth y agile! ye enw Sail of . 
on 
pie being plural of wr repeating or reiterating. The number seven 
rélates to the manzile or divisions of the Qurén each one of which is to be 


read go that the whole is completed in a week, Seo also Tafsir ul Baizéwi oT 
a n xi, 121. This quotation is correctly given. : 
Dey ioaventied Muhammad ibn Abil Hasan Ismail ibn Ibrahim 
ibn-al-Mughair ibn-al-Ahnaf Yezdibah, or Yezdezbah according to Ibn Makila 
eee ribe of Jafi. (Slane Ibn Khalliqén, ii. 595.) The last named 
‘and died in s son Al Mughairat embraced Islim, 





on of authen- 


apit-s—= 


batt 


recognised constructions! and explanations, 
of obvious nature, a 











and interpretations — 
nd estimating the conflicts and diseussions 
ions and mighty followers (of the Prop 
on, attributed them to mntual contradi 
and hatred, and to rivalry in the splendour and amount of 
property and family, and having seduced simple minded peopl ; 
of elementary belief, have led them, by their own error and by 
attributing error to others, to Gehenna, the house of perdition, ez 
“ When the crow ® becomes leader of a tribe, he will surely 1 
them along the path of destruction.” 


And if the eye of a man be instilled with the collyrium 
Divine guidance, and illuminated by the light of tru 
ed from every calamity ‘which happens in the world of | 
and evil, he passes to the Unity of the Creator, the Anc t of 
days, the Glorious, freed from the stain of innovation, and. 
purified from the blemish of change and alteration. And when 1 
look carefully, I see that the world is itself an ancient archetype aa a 
which has neither head nor root, its pages are a confused record, : 
and in each page there is a list of the affairs of a section of 5, 
matikind who have had the reins of the management of affairs 
entrusted to their hands. = 


of the noble compan 
by their own conditi 


a 









This ancient Shaéhndma relates the affairs of the. kings of & 
the world, Re: : ¥ 
Do thou always look and read therein with cireu aed 
Le nase 


J : es ero 
1 cle” ig the plural from Us=* an inf. eg. dae onal 
He put the best constraction upon it, namely a saying (Lane, 8.v. Use) 
a6 ‘b runs thus 
rb run! i 
# tly The Arab prove "pee 


ae wht s or 
CI Gane (le dy ey ls J LA eS we 


« He who has the crow for a guide will be led by it to the carcasses 0 
‘The crow was considered as the most inauspicious thing on bene. 
So 0 Igur ae 
Arabs say She we plat More ill-omened than a crow: cee 


Tts appearance is thought to be ominous of separation, therefore they say ; 


~ a4 do = 3 
ele owl abe “Phe raven (or crow) of separation, eee 
La 











pps: 
ie 









LB 


The spell of this narrative brings sweet sleep to him 

Who is in delirium, and has become distracted with mad- 
ness of the brain. 

But it also wakens him who on account of pride, has fallen 
jnto the slumber of carelessness and whom the devil has 


deceived, 


And inasmuch as the invoker of blessing upon all mankind, 
‘Abdul Qadir ibn Mulak Shah Baddoni (may God erase his 
name from the book of sins) in the beginning of the year 999 1 
tn accordance with the fateful order of his excellency the 
Khalifah of the time, the shadow of the Deity, Akbar Shahi? 
when he had finished his selection from the History of Kashmir 
which, by the soul-inspiring order of that world-conquering 
Emperor whose throne is the heaven, one of the incomparable 
‘doctors of India had translated from the Hindi into Persian, 
yielded to a liking which he had for this science from youth 
. to maturity, and as it was seldom that he had not been oceupied 
in reading and writing it, either of his own free will and accord 
or in obedience to orders, it used often to occur to him to write 
as well an epitome of the affairs of the Emperors of the metro- 
polis of Dehli, from the time of the commencement of Islam to 
the time of writing, in a concise manner, 

‘All the world is but a village that (city of Mecca) is the 
central point * (of Islam). 
that it might be a memorandum comprising a portion of the 
events of each reign in brief form, and a memorial for my 
= 1 a conspectus for the intellectual, and although it 





fie) 





Badfoni “to make 


oe eer 


SS The | 


might not be a book to be relied upon, 


still in accordance with the saying ieee composition, 





‘These ancient pages of the sky whose beauty the stars are, 6. 


Are an ancien i 
> an ancient history of man armies 
y Emperors whos 3 
excel the stars in number,” y 4 


it may be that from the perusal of this book a messenger from 
world of spirits and invisible mysberies may cast a "a ve 
upon the receptive mind, and thus being cause eee 
and seclusion, may wean the soul from the loye of this transitory” 
world, and may aid the compiler of these pages in the pica 
of his task, and his hopes may not be blighted ; and mania as 
cach day some new grief used to appear, and some vexatious 
annoyance used to shew itself, helps being few and hindrances 
many ; moreover by reason of fresh toils and temporal changes it 
was difficult to remain in one place. ‘ 


“ Each day would bring a different place, each nighta different 


roof.” 


And besides all this, my sustenance was by no means assured, 
hanging as it were between heaven and earth, and my heart 
utterly distracted by separation from kindred and friends ; accord- 
ingly that commission was only accomplished by fits and starts, 
until a kind and complaisant man of wealth, orthodox and reli: 
viously disposed, and happily furnished with this world’s goods, 
who was very devoted to me, and for whom 1 too entertained an 


indescribable affection, having completed the writing of the 
Vérikh i Nizémt® which is a bulky yoltime, and which is here being 


completed by me—remoyed tht furniture of life to the sublime 


abode of Paradise. 


1 SUSE ge Gerd. GRE 2." Tit used to fall into the region of 


holding back and pushing an. a : x 
2 Khwaja Nizimu-d-din Ahmad, son of Khwéjaé Muqim Hardwi diwan of 


the household of Babar, is said in the Zakhirdtu-l-Qawdnin (B.D. ¥. 178) to 
have been appointed diwan, of Akbar’s household,” He was subsequently 
inted bakhshé of the province of Gujrat. nae S 
a ee ferred to in the text is one of great repute and authority, 
thor Tabagét-i-Akbar-shahi by which title Baddoni 


i lied by the ani 
ete ai Tts name is also known as Tabaqit- 


himself also styles the work. 
: 2 





li. Sali 


“He has departed—I too follow him. 
Hach one at last must go the self same way.” 







At this juncture, when Tim : 
has treatéd me in the matter of with some sort of liberal- 
ity, it has come about that 1 | been able to steal a morsel of 

7. ~ the chequered! hours of my fe thom his grasp, so that I renewed 
my intention and confirmed my purpose, and en this ground that 
there is no bygone event wh®h has not left something for tho 

. present, . 


from its usual custom, 


“Tf the peasant thoroughly clears under the sheaves of wheat 
He leaves the sparrow’s portion on the grqund,” 


Thave selected and transeribed accurately a portion of ‘the 
circumstances of some of the autocrat Emperors of Hindustan 
from the Térikh i Mubdrak Shahi * and the Nizému-t-Tawdrtkh of 
Nigimi* which is as it were a drop in the ocean and a bubble of 
the turbulent floods, and have also added somewhat of my own, 
and have kept*before me the desirability of conciseness and have 


 iAkbari. Wirishta states that of all the histories he consulted this is the 
only one he found complete. (Elliot and Dowson, v. 177-178.) 
Nizimu-d-din died in 1003 A, H.,1594A.D. From the author’s preface 
in the text above it would appear that he had had the work in hand 
_ Some considerable time, but had not been able to give his undivided attention 
to it until after the death of Nizému-d-din. In the space of a year from 
that event he had completed his abridgment so that, it must have been fairly 
far advanced at the time of Nigému-d-din’s decease. 


ar? 











» The days are apt to decline from tho right 
er 9 

and ¢3*. The days. 

 ibn-Ahmad ibn-‘Abdullah Sirhindi 


e express purpose of recording the reign of 
Muhammad Sém, founder 


A, H.—(1448 A. D.). 
the Tabagit-i-Akbari 
year to be given to it else- 






. © memorial thereof in this changin 


. r fe ho) 
imposed upon myself the necessity of avoidance 
_ ofestyle and metaphor, 
Muntakhabu-t-Tawérikh. 
and composition, whose 
cious names of the, Emp 










of all affectation — 
and have named this model composition — 
' TI hope that this imperfect ¢ r 

object is the perpetuation of the 
erors of Islam, and the transr 
g world until the final, 
ay lead to the pardon of the author in the 


and not be an augmentation of the crimes lai 
charge, 


mation, m 
come, 


“ And do thou, O Nightingale, as thon roamest 

garden, 

With all thy sweetness, abstain from blaming : 

the crow.” : 

Since the object of my ambition is to write correctly, if T should — 

by atcident let fall from my pen the instrument’ of my thoughts, 

or commit in my thoughts, which are the motive agent of my 8, 
pen, any slip or error, I hope that He (may He be glorified and 
exalted) in accordance with his universal mercy which is of old, 
will overlook and pardon it. : - 


By speaking evil do not change my tongue, te 
And do not make this tongue of mine my wrong + 


And since the first of the Emperors of Islam who were the * 
cause of the conquest of Hindustén—(after Mahomed 





is title i ther authors (BI ind 

1 This title is common to works by many ot! : al 

Dowson, v. 477) specially given to a history by Haran ibn-Muhanimad al- 

Khaki ash-Shirda{, completed A. H. 1019 (1610 A. D), The work of Badéoni 
is known better as Tarikh-i-Badéoni, 

% There is a play on the words wb} wrong and wh} tongue which cannot 


be preserved in translation. 

8 Tho incidents of Muhammad — 

i ts from 

pyar es em GLa also Futdbu-1-Buldén — l 
and D. i. 113). His full name was Keponel 7 il ere : : 
ibn-Hakim ibn-Abi ‘Ugail, and he was sent os “s ee ~ ae . 4 
ibn-Abdul Malik 705-715 A.D., to command on the 
and D. Al-Bilézurf Vol. i. p. 119.) M 

Seo also B. and D, Vol. i, Append 432, ke, 


engagements and victories are 
hich will be found in v 












, ee ae 


eo. A 
cousin and son-in-law of Hajjaj-ibn-¥dsuf Saqfi,! who in the 
year, 93 A-H., (711 A.D.), conquered the countries of Sind, Multan 
and Gujrat, and, by the order of Walid ibn-‘Abdul Malik Marwini? * 
who on an important occasion wrote to him from Damaseus and 
summoned him to his presence, ste from Oodypur in India, 
and wrapping himself in a raw hide, while on fis journey yielded 
up his life to God, and after him the affairs of Islim in that 


1 Abt Muhammad al-Hajjaj was son of Yisuf-ibn al Hakam ibn-‘Uqail ibn- 
Masid ibn Aumir ibn Miattib ibn Malik ibn Ka‘b, ibn ‘Amr ibn Sa‘d ibn 
‘Auf ibn Qassi (called also Saqif), He was governor of Irak and Khordsin 
for ‘Abdul Malik ibn Marwén (692-705 A.D.) and was confirmed in that 
office by Walid ibn Abdul Malik (705-715 A.D.) For an account of him 
See I. K. (Slane) I. 356 and seqq). He founded the city” of Wasit between 
Basra and Kufa (75 AH.) He died on 2lst Ramazin A.fl. 95, at the ago 
of fifty-four and was buried at Wasit., Tbn Khalliqdn states, “His malady 
was a cancer in the stomach for which he called in a physician, who, having 
examined into his case, tied a piece of meat to a string and passed it down 
his throat; after a lapse of some time he drew it out, and found a swarm of 
worms adhering to it: God gave also a cojd ague power over him and 
although vases filled with lighted coals were placed around him so close as 
to scorch his skin he felt them not. (LK. Slane loc. cit.). 

He was a bratal ruler, and at his death it was said in thanksgiving “Omy 
God! thon hast caused him to die: let his example also die from among us.” 

‘The tribe of Saqif was a great and well-known tribe dwelling at Tif, 
who before their conversion to Islini were devoted to the special worship of 
the idol Lt ; the founder of the tribe was Qiissi (called also Saqif) whose 
“descent from Ma‘dd is supported by two different genealogies.” (Canssin 
de Perceval, Hist. des Arabes, i. 272). After refusing to hear the prophet 

. in a personal appeal made to them, they made war against him, but even- 
tually embraced Islém in 680 AHL, shortly after the return of Muhammad 









became Khalifah in the year 86 A, H. 
decessor in the Khali- 


p was in the time of As 
but withal dis- 


—_ 

































iter) 


conntry lost al orde wer siru-d-din ubuktigin | 
m1 v/ a er) ere Né g 
was Sultén ie 4 ' 


: : d whi “ 
re Mahmiid Ghaznavi who every year used a 
eursions into India with tl j 

i sio' 8 ihe object of i 

in religious warfare, a : Oe es 


nd in the reign of whose sons Lahore 


When they were s % % 

became Ber amon : a ‘a aie Malik, 
a 1em anc esired t stat . 

assured him that Muhammad Qisim had ke ye ee They however 

days before sending them to the) Khalif: ept them with himself for three 
not worthy to bee i ss eet coneeq us eawey 1a 

y to become his concubines, Walid being yery i pres: rad pele 

letter commanding Muhammad Qdsim at whatever pe 3 wrote a 

i e whee he received the mandate, to suffer himself to be sewn 

vide and sent to the Capital. Muhammad Qésim ived t 

at “ Udhifar” (Oodypir) obe i : brought ¥ 

sag it yed its orders F 

Khalifah dead. pea? 

The Khalifah taki i i 

+ es 8 pig bene, of green myrtle in his hand, shewed the 
ne i i n ri ang iters, who thereupon told him that they had falsely 
05 ue acts in order to be revenged on the slayer of their father. 
They were accordingly by his order “ enclosed bet et jot 
; tween walls. (Elliott 
and Dowson, Vol. I, pp. 210,-211, Appendix 487, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. IL 845, and 
footnote). Muhammad Qasim was succeeded in the sovereignty of Sind ‘by’ 
the descendants of the Bani Tamim Anséri from whom it passed to the 
Simra Rajpits. 
1“In A. H. 107 (A. D. 725-26) under the Khalifate of Hisham b-Abdul, 
Malik Amin b-Abdallah Kashari, governor of Khurésén, conquered Ghor 
Gharjistin, the territory of Nimroz and Kabul, and made the latter his capital. 
From that time continuously under the dynasties of Umayyah and Abbés : 
-it was held by the governor of Khurdsén until under the Samianis, Alptigin, 
a slave of that house, withdrew from their obedience took po OR: 
Ghazni and Kabul and asserted his independence. On his death ' 
father of the great Mahmiid, succeeded to the kingdom and ite 
under the house of Ghazni.” a. 

I have quoted this verbatim from Jarrett’s translation of*the Ain-i-Akbarf ‘ 
Vol. IL. p. 414, because it shews ina few words the changes which occurred 
during the period intervening between Muhammad Qasim and Subnktigin. 

Nasira-d-din Subuktigin is affirmed by historians to have been a Turk by 
descent who was brought by a merchant as a boy to Bukhdra where he was 
sold to Alptigin, who from being governor of Khardsin had by revolt 

—< 








against Mansiir (A. H. 351) established his sovereignty over Ghazni. oe 
Subuktigin some fifteen years later married the daughter F 
and was acknowledged king by the chief of Ghazni, Alptigin i 
two years previously, during which period his son Abi Ishéq was gov a 
till his death. He then became founder of the Ghaznivide Dynasty or the 
Kings of Lahore. (See Briggs Forishta, Vol. I. pp. 11-96,) also (Elliott and 
Dowson, Vol. VI. 207-221.) See also Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri (Raverty) page 70 and 


footnote, air 
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ernment, so that Islim never again lost its 
z creRaae Seta I deemed it right to ube 
this history with an account of that monarch “ed = : a 
glorious, so that it may be fortunate ‘from the first, and lauded a 
the last—and God is the best of helpers and defenders. 


Tue Guaznivine Dynasty. 


From Sultén Nasiru-d-din Subuktigin to Khusrau Malik, who, 
ior to the conquest of Dehli, proclaimed Islim in Hindustén, 
from the year 367 AH. (977 A.D.), to the year 582 A.H. (1186 


A.D.). Their sovereignty thus lasted two hundred and fifteen years 
aeitlee the sway of fifteen monarchs. 


Sunrsx N&srrv-p-pix Supuxrisix 


T vigin, the slave of Alptigin who was a servant of 
aa cae Sémani.) In the year 367 H. after + 
death of Abt Ishiq, the son of Alptigin, by common consent o) 
the soldiery and populace he succeeded * to the imperial throne 
in the city of Bust’ and raised the standard of conquest, and 


lhe eighth prince of the Saméni dynasty who reigned 22 years. 
a ee dynasty was founded by Asad bin-Simin. It held 
ar hicrint amd Transoxiana, holding its court at Bukh‘ri—from 
See to 395 A. H. See Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri, Raverty pp. 26, 27 and 53. 
. ‘ave Hirs Mansir died at Bukhéra 366 A. H. and was meoanaNt 4 
Abul Qisim-i-Nth. (Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, Raverty #4.) For an accoun’ 
- pe cinteatatia nasty, see D’Herbelot III. 193. Aba Ishiq was ap- 
a ected ate of Ghaznin upon the death of his father 
A. HL, and died in 367 A. H. 
Alptigin died in 852 A. H. and Ishaq 
q Balkatigin, ihe slave of Alptigin 
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girding up the loins of energy and effort for foray and stain i 
war, he invaded Hindustan on the frontiers of the country of Koh-i- , 
Jud! and having fought a severe battle with Jaipél who was the 9. 4 
ruler of Hindustan, concluded peace with him. Jaipal, however 

broke the treaty, Accordingly Niasiru-d-din Subuktigin equipped i 
an army composed of 10,000 cavalry and numberless elephants 
huge as mountains, and engaged in conflict with him a second 
time, fought a great battle with him in the neighbourhood of 
Lamghanat,? the breeze of victory stirred the banners of Amir 
Nasivu-d-din, the army of Jaipdél suffered defeat, and he him- 
self took to flight and sought refuge in Hindustén, Thns 
Lamghinat came into the possession of Amir Nasiru-d-din, the 
Khutbah was read and the coin struck in his name.’ Then he — 
proceeded to the assistance of Amir .Niih-ibn-Manstir Séméni4+ 
and was the means of procuring notable victories in Khurasén 
and the regions beyond the river. Finally in the moth of 
Sha‘ban ® of the year 387 A.H. (997 A.D.,) he obediently submitted 
to the summons of the Almighty, having reigned for twenty 


years. 
Yamino-p-Dautat Surtéx Manudp mn Ndsiru-p-pin GHamnavi. 


When Subuktigin, in the month of Sha‘ban 387 H., while on 
the road to Ghaznin, receiving the summons of the Almighty 


place of the district of Bost. Bost is situated on the banks of the Hend- 
mand nd is part of Sijistén. From Bost to Ghazna one reckons about 14 ie | 
marches (Abul Feda I1., ii. 108) Abul Feda further states that at Bost on . | 
the Hendmand (Helmund) there is a bridge of boats similar*to those of the | 

ive: iq. (IT. 76). . ‘ 
ptt al? “ ratte ae the mountainous region between Ghaznah and 

. | 

aaeemaie: ‘Seo Abul Feda II. ii. 201. According to the Lobb this is the 
general name of a collection of places in ie pe ae of Ghaznah. i (See ; 
Abul Feda I. ccexlvi ) Lamghdn. Long 104°50" Lat Wee 

8 The reading of tho ¢s4 (Khuatba) and striking the Fic that 5 
stamping the currency, were* the, usual: scopes aes ae accession of 
the sovereigns of Islim, and constituted a proclamation authority. 

4 See History of the Caliphs As Suytti eae pp. 432-433, : ‘a 

5 ord le Méward-un-nahr. Transowiana. : ge 

Feta to Yaqit in his Mughtarik, Turan is ae pres Cee 1 | 
lection of countries situated beyond the nate : ries Trangoxi- . 
ana,” for a full account of the countries included un name, | 

6 The eighth month of the Mahammadan year, a 
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fesponded “ere am I,” he appointed his young son Tsma‘il as 
his successor.) When this news reached Mahmtid who was the 
elder son of Subuktigin, he wrote a letter of condolence to his 
brother and sought a peaceful solution of the difficulty on the 
following terms: That Ismail should give up Ghaznin to Mahmiid, 
receiving in its stead the governorship of Balkh: Isma‘il refused 
these terms, and eventually war was declared between the 
brothers. Mahmud was victorious, and after defeating Tsma‘il, 
kept him closely besieged in Ghaznin for a space of six months, 
at the expiration of which time certain of their friends interven- 
ed and made peace between them, Isma‘il then came and had an 
interview with Mahmd, and the sovereignty devolved upon 
Yaminu-d-Daulat Mahmud. After this a quarrel arose between 
Mahmiid and Manstr ibn-Nuh Sdmaini and also his brother 
‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn-Nuh.? Eventually Mahmiid got the upper hand. 
‘The Amirs of ‘Abdu-l-Malik also, Faiq and Bakttztn, who 
engaged in contest with Mahmtid, were defeated by him, and the 
sovereignty of the whole of Khurasin, of Ghaznin, and the 
frontiers of Hindustén came into the hands of Mahmad. 
Mahmiid’s mother was the daughter of the ruler of Zabul ® 


i The question of the right of succession of the two brothers admits of 
some doubt. Fronfthe text would appear that it was the intention of Subuk- 
tigin to nominate his younger son Isma‘il, The author of the Tabagdt-i- 
Nésir¢ ignores Isma‘il’s succession (see Raverty, note 6, page 75, and Briggs, 
note on Ferishta, page 29). Subuktigin died in 387, and Mabmid succeeded 
according to Fandkati in 388. It appears uncertain how long Tama‘il held 
the Government, but probably the six months during which he was besieged 

; Ferishta 





quarrel is stated 


‘to Have been a protest 


I ale 


[that is to say Qandahér * i 
idl f andahar *] accordingly, he is called Maly 
Zabuli—as Firdausi ! says: i : - 
The auspicious court of Mahm@id Zabuli is an ocean, 
An ocean such that no shore can be found for it: 
I went to the ocean—I dived but found no pearl 
The fault is my fortune’s—not that of the ocean, 





In the early part of his reign he had some unpleasant cor- 
respondence with the Khalifah: of Baghdad Al-Qadir billahi 
‘Abbasi. Eventually the Khalif despatched a magnificent robe of 
hovuour, and many presents of precious things and gems, and con- 
ferred on him the title of Amiru-l-Millat Yaminu-d-Daulat, 

Leaving Ghaznin he went to Balkh and Herat, and in 387 A.f., 
(997 A.D.) he returned to Ghaznin after having settled those pro- 
vinces, and thence made repeated incursions and forays into 
Hindustan, and took several fortresses. ‘Asjadi® composed the 
following gasida in hondur of this expedition: 

When the king of kings marched to Somnat# 
He made his own deeds the standard of miracles. 

In the month of Shawwal, 391 A.H., (1000 A.D.) Mahmid re- 11. 

turned to Hindustin from Ghaznin with ten thousand cavalry, 


* Not in MSS (A) or (B). : 

l Firdansi. For an account of this famous poet see this volume page 32 
Note 1, and Majma‘ul Fusahé I. 382. 

§ Al-Qadir billéhi Abul ‘Abbas Abmad-ibn-Ishik ibn il Mugtadin was born 
in 836 A.H.° His Khalifate lasted from 381 A. H. to 422, the year of his death, 
a period of forty-one, years. As Suydti quoting from Al-Khatib says that 
he was distinguished for his rectitude and nobility of character. (History of 
Sali t, p. 431. 
ar OT _— ‘Abdul ‘Aziz ibn-Mansir contemporary of Hakim 
Ansuri, Hakim Farrukhi, and Hakim Firdési. He died in 432 A. H. (Majma‘ul 
Fusaha, Vol. I. p- 340.) The qasida in which the lines quoted occur is ~ 
at length in the Majma‘al Fusaha, loc. cit. MS. * om. ig wrongly, 
MS. (B) is the same as the text which reads oF for 4. pean 
brated poet of Merv. The Tabagdt-i-Nasirt gives another has in 
to the above and attributes the poem to ‘Ansari ( p. 82, tee = ee 

4 Somnat. Situated according to Sa 97° 10° long. 

is on the shore, in the land of pire! 7 
me that travellers often speak of it, and it oe Lobe —. or 
the country of Lar. (See Bayley, ‘History of — p ‘ Akbar 
Vol. 11. (Jarrett) 246, ete. Abul Fedla I. ii. a be 

See also Albirdini India (Sachau} I. 205, an ex Somandtha, 


See also p. 27 of this yolume, &e. 
3 
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and reduced Peshawar, He also again drew up his forces on 
these frontiers for battle with Jaipal who confronted him with 
large forces of cavalry and infantry and three hundred elephants. 
Sultén Mahmtid gained the day and Jaipél was taken prisoner 
together with fifteen of his relatives, his brothers and his sous ; 
and five thousand infidels fell by the sword. Great spoils fell into 
the hands of the Ghazis, among them a pearl necklet which was 
on the neck of Jaipal, which was worth some hundred and eighty 
thousand dindrs,! and the necklets of the others too, on the same 


*1 Note 1. Dindr. 

There is some uncertainty as to the actual valuo of the Dindr, as there 
were different coins, one of silver and the other of gold bearing this name— 

It was during the Khalifate of Abdal Malik ibn Marwan (A.H. 73 to 
A.H. 86, A.D, 692 A.D. 705) that a separate coinare was introduced. Thus 
As Suytti gives the following account: “ Yahyd-b-Bakayr narrates :— 
‘T heard Mdlik say that the first who coined dinars was Abdul Malik and he 
inscribed on them a verse of the Qurén. Musa‘b states that Abdaol Malik 
inscribed on the dinfr “Say, God is One.” (Qur. exii.) and on the reverse, 
“there is no God but God;” and its circumference was a rim of silver and 
he inscribed outside the rim, “Muhammad is the Apostle of God, whom 
he hath sent as a guide unto Salvation and the true faith.’ (Jarrett, 
History of the Caliphs p. 222.) 

Abdul Malik had introduced the custom of writing at the head of letters 
tho formula, ‘say there is one God” This was a cause of offence to the 
Grecian Emperor who wrote saying that unless Abdul Malik abandoned this 
habit ‘there will reach you on our dinérs the mention of what you will not 
like? Abdul Malik consequently decided upon coining his own dinérs which 
he did in the year 75 A.H. (A.D 694.) 

The origin of the word dindr is attributed to the Latin denarius the words 


2s ob fals and py dirham being in the same way derived from follis and 














ee I. 19-246.) 
The denarius, a silver coin was worth approximately 8}d its average weight 
being according to the authorities 60 grains. It was first coined B.C. 269. 
ti tion to the drachma was at first as 85 to 9°75, but owing to a 
weight of the drachma they at one time were practically equal 
¥ was a silver coin and occupied among the Greeks 
g the Romans. 
originally, and were in all probability of 
ry mentioned in the Raja Tarangini and 
ers almost exactly to the Roman 
ayerage weight of which was 
mentioned in the Sanchi 
indubitably copied from 





Both these coins then, the- 
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scale. 
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3 fe was won on Saturday,! the 8th of Muharram, 
oe a te Pia ene ni place Mahmitd proceeded to the 
7 ah a 7: 1 L 2 
and conquered that ste — ee ae 
After this in the month of Muharram 393 A. aznin, 
and proceeded to Hindustan ns way of Sistine an 7 
Bhatia* which is in the vicinity of Multan. The Raja of that “a 
place, Beji Rai, fearing the punishment of the Sultan killed him- 
self with a dagger, and they brought his head to the Sultan, 
Many Hinds, more than one can number, were hurried along ‘the 
road to non-existence by the pitiless sword, and Mabmitd took as 
spoil two hundred and seventy elephants while Da*‘id ibn-Nagr® 
the renegade ruler of Multin, being reduced to submission by the a 
Sultan, agreed to pay twenty times twenty thousand dirhams ® 
anuual tribute. ' 


ae 


We may thus take it that the golden dindr was double the weightof the 
silver déndr and taking the ratio of gold to silver as 10 to 1 this would give 
ns the relative values of the gold and silver dindr in terms of dindrs of 
silver as 20 to 1. 

This relative value is rendered more probable still by a comparison of our 
author's statement of the tribute paid by Daud ibn Nasr (page 11, line 18,0f 
the Text) with that of Firishta (see note 6 below), 

Against this however is the statement in the Afn-i-dkbaré (Blochmann I. 
p. 36) that “ the Dinar is a gold coin weighing one migqdl, i.e., 1} dirhams” 
but as both the dirham and the miggdl were variable the accuracy of this 
statement is open to question 

See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. (Art.) Denarius. 

1 Firishta says Monday, the 8th of Muharram, 

2 Tabarhindah. “Firishta calls this Batindah which is also the name given 
to Jaipdl’s capital in a history of the Rajés of Jami. As to the identity of 
this with Waihind, see Raverty’s Tabuqdt-i-Akbart, pp. 76-80 footnote; see 
Tieffenthaler’s map, Vol. III. See also E. and D. II. 488. te 

8 MS. (A) has Woy ok Text has _y° which is evidently an “im- 


provement” on the author. ; 

4 Ms..(A) has “ly Bhéta MS. (B) has aly Bhéta. The real name of 
this place is according to Blliott Bhera, which lies on the Tete bak St the 
Jhelum under the Salt Range—see Band D., Vol. IL, Appendix, pp. 439-440, 

5 Grandson of Shaikh Hamid Lodi, first ruler of Maltin (Briggs, Pp. oe ; 

6 Firishta says 20,000 golden dirams. According to the Ain-i-Akbart, ‘ol. 
J. 35, the dirlam is a silver coin, and no mention is made ae eos ee 
Taking the value of the golden dirham at twenty ee? : oe 
dirham fhe text would give the same amount as ¢ given by Firish ta ¥ 


» (see note 1 p. 18). 
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ng to Multan, Anandpal, son of Jaipal, rose 
the advance of the Sultidn, but fled after 
ains of Kashmir, and the Sultdn reached 
n.' Those events occurred in 396 


AH. (1005 A.D.) In the following year 397 A.H. (1006 A.D.) 
a battle was fought at Balkh between Mahmid and Tlak Khain* 
king of Mawara an-Nahr.? Sultan Mahmid was yietorious; lak 
Khan finally died in the year 403 H. (1012 A.D.) 

In the year 398 H. (1007 A.D:): Mabmiid entered Turkistén, 
and having settled the affairs of the Turkis, pursued Siakhpal* 
Nabsa, Raja of Sind (who having embraced Islam had been re- 
Teased from his captivity to Abi “AN Sinjiri but had again 
joined the jdolators: aud apostates) overcame him and threw him 
into prisom where he died. 

In the year 399 A.H. (008 A.D.) Mahmtid a second time 
entered Hindustin and engaging in battle with the aforesaid 
Anand Pal defeated him, and betaking himself with his vast 
spoil to the fortress of Bhimnagar *— which nowadays is known 


y way of Batindah. 
and (B) have the same. 


@ Bihand or Waihind, a place of 
dus about fifteen miles above Attock. 


2 and note. Tlak son of Bughré Khon 
See also pages 84-85, footnote 9. 


As he was advanci 
up against him to. oppose 
the battle to the mounti 

42, Multan by way of Hindusta 


In the text we find by way of . 
According to Elliott (IT. 
considerable impor- 


1 Firishta says b: 
Pindustin and MSS. (A) 
438) we should here rea 
tance on the western bank of the In 

2 See Raverty Tabaqat-i-Nasirt, p. 5 
took Bukhéra 10th Zi-Qa‘dah, 389 H. 

See also Briggs’ Firishta, pp- 42-44, 

.8 'Transoxidna. 

; 4 Virishta calls him Sukhpél, 
_ (A) and (B) have Sikpél Naba 8 Jap 

owas Sukhpél-Nawiisa Shéh, the name Nawas' 
 Jaipal whose grandson he in all probability was (see B and D, Il. App. 444.) 

He is called Raja inasmuch as Mahméd when leaving Multdn to fight Lak 
 Khén had (according fo Firishta) left his Indian possessions in his charge. 
~ See also Hiphinstone, Hist. of India, p. 280. 

8 Phis fortress is situated about a mile from the town of Bhim. The fort 
itself was called Nagarkot (Pirishta) and is the same as Kot Kangra. In 
‘Tieffenthaler’s map Nagarkote is placed some 25. miles N. W. of Kot Kangra, 

- put at page 107, Vol. 1, he says, “ Cdtgangra nommée aussi Nagar cott est une 

ville munie d’une forteresse et située dans les montagnes.” See E and D, 
and App.445. 

‘Town of Bhim which is about a mile from the fort, is now on a spot 

n which means temple raised to a Sakti or female dejty, and 

; 9 mistake arising from its presumed foundation by the 


a son of one of the Réjis-of India. MS. 
According to Elliott his name 
a denoting his relationship to 
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as the Thana of Bhim— y q 
; ang him—reduced it b i isi rter to the 
ae ; : promising quarter to 
ate nia ee gained possesion of the treasure and nial 
whic ad been buried and stored there since the time of Bhim, 
’ 


and in the early part of the year 400 H. he cansed several gotde 
ng *den* 


~ senate tke: to be placed in his court, and ordered that all 
at be ess and incomputable wealth should be t 
the foot of his own throne that the people mi ae : 
In the year 401 H. (1010 A.D.) he left Chest peas Bes: 
marched towards Multan, and took possession of ei he Phi 
of the country and put to death the greater part of ‘a geese 
tians' and heretics of that region, and pie + era 
whom he did not put to death to the fort,? where th : ae 
took Datid ibn Nasr, the heretic ruler of Multén ps si — 
kept him a prisoner in the fortress of Ghori,3 Be he Atel ‘i 
In the year 402 H. (1011 A.D.), he set ont for Thérlesar 4 d 
Jaipil, the son of the former Jaipal, offered him a present of at 
elephants and much treasure. The Sultén, however, was not Ks 
be deterred from his purpose ; go refused to acai his ae 
and seeing Thanesar empty he sacked it and destroyed ‘les ‘aa 
temples, and took away to Ghaznin, the idol known as Chakar- 


1 A heretical sect of Muslims, so called from the founder Karmat, who rose 
about the year 278 H. They sought to attain their ends by violence and 
bu Taher, took the city of Mecca with fearful 


| gin the year 319 H. under A 
emple and took away the black stone which they 


slaughter, plundered the t 
retained for twenty years. 
(Blliott and Dowson II. 573). (See also Sale’s Quran, Prel. Discourse, pp. 


130-131) D. Herbelot (Carmate). 

8 MS. (A) esos 

8 Firishta Syy2 MS. (A) es de® 
76°62 E. 29°30 N. wide Map, Tieffonthaler, Vol. IIL. 
+ as a large and populous town one mile in length, 
buildings towards the east. The Hindus he 
hrown into this lake it increases in weight. 
“ Mais c’est un fable ridicule car celui 


4 Thanesar. 
Tieffenthaler describes i 
having a pond surrounded by 
states, claim that when gold is t 


He naively, goes on.to say, however, 
qui y jette son or n’en recouvre rien.” The water is accounted holy. 


He places Thanesar at a distance of 66 miles from Dehli giving the stages,— 
Narela 12 miles, Sonpat 6, Gonor 6, Panipat 12, Carnal 14, Asamabad 7, 
Thanessor 9. 1t lies N.-W. rf Dehli and is now called Thaneswar. See 


Cunningham, Anc. Geog. of In .ta, pp- 330-332, See Alberuni, I. 199. 
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sfim,! on account of which the Hinds had been ruined; and 
having placed it in his court, causedsit to be trampled under sei 
by the people. In the year 403 H. (1012 A.D.), he ae 
Ghurjistén,? and jn the selfsame year an ambassador arrive 

from the ruler of Egypt, and when the Sultan heard that he was 
of the Batini sect,’ he exposed him to public ridicule* and 
expelled him. ae 

In the year 404 H. (1013 A.D.), he prepared an expeditionary 
force to attack Nandana,® a city situated’ on the mountains of 
Balnath. Jaipal 11° left a force to defend that fortress, and him- 
self proceeded to the Kashmir pass. Yhe Sultan gained possession 
of that fortress with promise of quarter, and left Sarégh Kotwal 
to defend it, while he pursued Jaipal, He took the vast spoils of 

* that mountainous region and pub many infidels to death by the 
sword of Holy war, and honoured the rest by admitting them to 
Tslam—a certain number he led captive to Ghaznin. 

In the year 406 H. (1015 A.D.), he contemplated the conquest 
of Kashmir, and besieged the fortress"of Lohar Kot,? which was 
a very high fort, but was forced to abandon the siege on account 
of the severity of the cold and rain, and the constant reinforce- 
ments available to the Kashmiris, and returned to Ghaznin. | In 
that year he entered into a contract for the marriage of his sister 


1 Ghakrasvdmin. or the lord of the Chakra. For an account of this idol, see 
Alberuni, I. 117. Pane 

“Tho city of Taneshar is highly venerated by the Hindas. The idol of 
that place is called Cakra svimin, i.e., the owner of the Cukra.” ‘ 

2 Gharjistdn, or Gharshistén, the country bounded on the west by Herat, 
east by Ghor, north by Mery, and south by Ghazni. See Jdcut im voc. 
Gharshistdn. 

3 Hsoterics, a sect of the Shia Muslims. For an account of them see Cure- 

1 Jey, Shs us page 147 —'They were variously called &yibld ob x} 5) 

BaS shu) - Aaeslal) - foley ' 
Exposing to ridicule by seating on a donkey with the face 
the tail, and thus leading him through the city. 


‘Sachan trans, 317). In Rennell’s map (1782) the 
long. 72° B., lat. 32° N. For a full description of 
Anc. Geog. of India, pages 164, 165. 


a fortress of brick situated on a mountain. Tieffenthaler I. 105,~7 
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with Abbas i 4mtin Khwa 
os ibn Mamitin Khwarazm Shéh,! and sent her to 
_In the year 407 H. (1016 A.D.), © band of rnffians murdered 
Khwarazm Shah, and Mahmud leaving Ghaznin cali eaa 
to Balkh and thence to Khwdrazm, whenetle funhcl battle took 
place between his forces and those of Khamartash, the conned 
in-chief of Khwirazm. The Sultdn’s forces ance the day and 
Mahmid appointed Alttin Tish governor of that country, He 
ing him with the title of Khwarazm Shah, he also took ae nee 
on the murderers of Khwarazm Shih, and returned (to Ghimin) 
aftey having arranged those important affairs. ; 
_In the year 409 H., le marched with the object of subduing 
Qananj,? and having crossed the seven® dangerous rivers of 
Hindustdin, upon his arrival in the neighbourhood of Qananj 
Kiirah,* the ruler of Qananj, offered his submission, and sued for 
quarter, offering presents. Leaving that place he arrived at the 


l For a full account of this dynasty, see Raverty’s Tabagdt-i-Nagini, pp. 231 
&c., (note 2.) Khwarazm is a country on both banks of the Oxus of which 
the capital is Gorgang (Jurjin) see Abul Feda IL. ii, 209, Chorasmii of 
Strabo, Herodotus, &e. The’Chorasmii are coupled by ancient authors with 
the Daw, Massagetw and Soghdi. (Smith’s Dict. of Geog.) 

2 Qanauj or Qanaj, was for a long time the Hindé capital of Northern 
India. Firishta states that when Mahmdd approached Qananj, “he saw there 


“a city which raised its head to the skies and which in strength and beauty 


might boast of being unrivalled.” (Briggs. I. 67). See also Alberdni 
(Sachan tr. I. 199). (For a full gccount of this city consult Cunningham, 
op. cit, 376, &e.). 

Tieffenthaler states that in ancient monuments Qananj is called “Cannia 


_ coubadj” ce qui signifie la vierge bossue. Vol. I. pp. 198, 194. 


8 These in the order Mahmid met with them were the— 
Indas Skst. Sindhu Gr. “Ivdos “ Indus incolis Sindus appellatus” (Pliny.) 
Thelam Hydaspes or Bidaspes Skst. Vitasté (Vihut) or Viyatta, 
Chenéb Acesines called in Sanskrit Chandrabhaga. 
Ravi Hydraotes (Arrian) Skst. Travati. Hyardtis (Strabo), 
Biah Hyphasis or Hypanis Skst. Vipasa. ‘ 
Sutlej Zaradras. Hesydrus (Pliny) Skst. Shatladar. 
Jamuna Jaun or Yamuné. 
(See also Ain-i-Akbart (Jarrett), ii. 810.) Alberuni, Chaps. xxiv, xxv. 
4 MSS. (A) (B) 898 Kéirah. According’ to Firishta the name of the” 


prince of Qananj was Kanwar Rai, see Elliott, Vol, ii, p, 461. 
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t of which the Hindtis had been ruined ; and 


sfim,! on accoun 
haying placed it in his court, caused*it to be trampled under foot 


by the people. In the year 403 H. (1012 A.D.), he conquered 
Ghurjistan,? and in the selfsame year an ambassador arrived 
from the ruler of Egypt, and when the Sultan heard that he was 
of the Batini sect,’ he exposed him to public ridicule * and 
expelled him. Bs. 

In the year 404 H. (1013 A.D.), he prepared an expeditionary 
force -to attack Nandana,° a city situated’ on the mountains of 
Balnath. Jaipal 11% left a force to defend that fortress, and him- 
self proceeded to the Kashmir pass. The Sultan gained possession 
of that fortress with promise of quarter, and left Sdrégh Kotwal 
to defend it, while he pursued Jaipal. He took the vast spoils of 

‘ that mountainous region and put many infidels to death by the 
sword of Holy war, and honoured the rest by admitting them to 
Tslam—a certain number he led captive to Ghaznin, 

In the year 406 H. (1015 A.D.), he contemplated the conquest 
of Kashmir, and besieged the fortress"of Lohar Kot,? which was 
a very high fort, but was foreed to abandon the siege on account 
of the severity of the cold and rain, and the constant reinforce- 
ments available to the Kashmiris, and returned to Ghaznin. In 
that year he entered into a contract for the marriage of his sister 


1 Ghakrasvamin. or the lord of the Chakra. For an account of this idol, see 
Alberuni, I. 117. 


e 
“Tho city of Taneshar is highly venerated by the Hindus. The idol of 


that place is called Cakra svamin, i.e., the owner of the Gukra.” 

2 Gharjistin, or Gharshistin, the country bounded on the west by Herat, 
east by Ghor, north by Merv, and south by Ghazni. See Jdécut in voe. 
Gharshistdn. 

3 Wsoteries, a sect of the Shi‘a Muslims. For an account of them see Cure- 
 ton’s UY ly Wot US page 147 —They were variously culled aibl oh <i! 

BS oye} - Braalad)) - foste| 

—& Wdy5_p4443 Exposing to ridicule by seating on a donkey with the face 
tail, and thus leading him through the city. 





Sachau trans, 317). In Rennell’s map (1782) the 
in long, 72° E, lat. 82° N. For a full description of 
‘Anc, Geog. of India, pages 164, 165. 


(3) have SSs%y). 





a fortress of brick situated on a mountain. Tieffenthaler I, 105, 


prince of Qananj was Kamar 





[ogee 


with Abul Abbas ibn Mamtt Khwaraz , 
§ U azm Shab,! and sent her to 
Khwa azm, - . | 


In the year 407H. (1016 A.D.), a band of rnffians murdered 14, 


Khwarazm Shah, and Mahmid leaving G HN 

to Balkh and thence to Khwavazm, eee 
place between his forces and thase of Khamartash, the one 
in-chief of Khwirazm. The Sultan's forces eat the da at 
Mahmud appointed Altin Tash governor of that country, Ed 
ing him with the title of Khwarazm Shah, he also took i nee 
on the murderers of Khwarazm Shih, and returned (to Ghaznin) 
aftey having arranged those important affairs. 

In the year 409 H., he marched with the object of subduing 
Qanauj,? and having crossed the seven’ dangerous rivers of 
Hindustin, upon his arrival in the neighbourhood of Qananj 
Karah,* the ruler of Qananj, offered his submission, and sued for 
quarter, offering presents. Leaving that place he arrived at the 


1 For a full account of this dynasty, see Raverty’s Tabagat-i-Nagini, pp. 231 
&c., (note 2.) Khwarazm is a country on both banks of the Oxus of which 
the capital is Gorgang (Jurjin) see Abul Feda II. ii. 209. Chorasmii of 
Strabo, Herodotus, &c. The ’Chorasmii are coupled by ancient authors with 
the Daw, Massagetw and Soghdi. (Smith's Dict, of Geog.) 

2 Qanauj or Qanaj, was for a long time the Hindé capital of Northern 
India. Firishta states that when Mahmad approached Qanauj, “he saw there 


“a city which raised its head to the skies and which in strength and beauty 


might boast of being unrivalled.” (Briggs. I. 67). See also Alberdni 
(Sachan tr. I. 199), (For a full account of this city consult Cunningham, 
op. cit, 376, &e.). 

Tieffenthaler states that in ancient monuments Qananj is called “Cannia 


- eoubadj” ce qui signifie la vierge bossue. Vol. I. pp. 198, 194, 


8 These in the order Mahmiid met with them were the— 
Indias Skst. Sindhu Gr."Ivdos ‘ Indus incolis Sindus appellatus” (Pliny.) 
Jhelam Hydaspes or Bidaspes Skst. Vitasté (Vihut) or Viyatta. 
Chenéb Acesines called in Sanskrit Chandrabhaga. 
Ravi Hydraotes (Arrian) Skst. Iravati. Hyarvtis (Strabo). 
Bidh Hyphasis or Hypanis Skst. Vipasa. 
Sutlej Zaradras. Hesydrus (Pliny) Skst. Shatladar. 


Jamuna Jaan or Yamuné. : : 
(See also Ain-i-Akbart (Jarrett), ti. 810.) Alberani, Chaps. xxiv, XXv- 


4’ MSS. (A) (B) B95 Kirah. According to Firishta the name of the” 
Rai, see Elliott, Vol, ii, p. 461. 
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fortress of Barnah! whose governor Barwat, having entrusted 
the defence of the fortress to his kinsfolk, retired into seclusion. 

' The garrison of the fort not being able to withstand Mahmiid’s 
assault sent a present of a lakh and fifty thousand * rupees, with 
thirty elephants, and thus obtained quarter, From thence Mahmud 
proceeded to the fortress of Mahdyvun® on the banks of the river 
Jon,’ where the governor of the fort named Kal Chandar ® at- 
tempted: to escape by crossing the river riding on an elephant, 
butin the meantime the troops of the Sultan arrived, and he 
destrdyed himself by stabbing himself with a dagger— 


By that same watery path he went to Hell. 
When to live is to fulfil the desires of one’s enemies 


Death is infinitely preferable to life. 


At the taking of the fortress of Qanauj eighty-five elephants 
and a boundless amount of spoil fell into the hands of the troops. 
From thence he went to Mathra’ which is a place of worship 
of the infidels, and the birth place of Kishan, the son of Basudev, 

45. whom the Hindus worship as a diyinity—where there are idol 
temples without number; and took it without any contest, and 
rased it to the ground. Great wealth and booty fell into the 
hands of the Muslims, among the rest they broke up by the 
orders of the Sultéu, a golden idol, the weight of which was 


1 Barnah. Firishta gives Hardat as the name of the governor and calls the 
place Mirath. Baran. See Elliott IT. 458, on the reading &y) MS. (A.) has By 
Bartah and gives oy? Bardat as the name of its ruler. » 

"2 According to Firishta 250,000 silver dinars. This gives the value of the 
silver dinar as }$ of a rupee. In the Ain-i-Akbart we find no mention of a 
silver dindr, but the dirham is stated to be yo of a dinfr; as the dirham varied 
e in weight it seems almost certain from the above that the dirham and silver 
‘inde were identical. (see note 1 p. 18.) 
8 Vide Tieff. 166, Mahdban avec une forteresse en brique. 
4 The river Jumna, Alberwni “ the river Jaun (Yamuna) p, 199. 


5 Kul Chand (Firishta) Elliott 1. 462, MS. (A) dis Kulchand. F 


e 









uthra or Mabura, celebrated as a holy place, the birthplace of Vasudeva,— 
147 i.199; famous also in tho history of Krishna as the 
enemy Raja Kansa. Arrian calls it Methoras while Pliny 

s (Jumna) passed between the towns of Methora 


‘Vide Tieffenthaler I. 201 et seq. % 








 2o- 


ninety-eight thousand three hundred miggéls! of refined old 
a piece of sapphire? whose weight was four A 1 
m igqals H : 


, hundred and fi 
besides a celebrated elephant of huge size, like a ee 


tain, belonging to Raja Gobind Chand, one of the Ra&i& 
Hindustan, which the Sultan had long earnestly sou me _ 
but which was not to be had. By chance one Be. — 
were returning, this elephant broke loose and Sak eo 
Sultan's camp without a keeper. ‘The Sultin was greatly pl a 
with its capture, and gave it the name of Khudadads When th 
plate reached Ghaznin it was found to amount ie over wae 
million and fifty-thre: i 
ee alk aie ee thousand dirams, and three hundred and 
In the year 410 H. (1019 A.D.); Mahméd again turned his 
footsteps towards Hindustén and encountered and fought on the 
banks of the river Jon with Nanda the Raja of Kalinjar,® who 


1 The Misqil=1} dirhams=6 dangs=96 barley grains in weight. Itisa 
weight used in weighing gold and is also the name of the coin, (Aén-t- 
bp} 


Akbart, I. 86.) Cf. Hebrew shekel 2 see also Alberani I, 160-164, 

a giz’ ydk Firishta says (3))! 534 a blue gem. The stone was in 
all probability a sapphire. There are four kinds of eye — Gey! (Ay_pral 
and hee lent ée. red, blue, white, and coerulean, 


8 The gift of God. 
4 From collating: the MSS, A. and B., I think the reading here is quite 





plain. It is = 
doy SEY po ab* gb sb Sy oe poe wf ses oxy OY ey 
= dp) Usd oi} y SEN? y nope 9 By D> 
Both MSS." have $493 but we must read $2 as in Firishta, Vol. I 
p- 51, line 9, et seq. we read thus :— 
‘ : ae ee rei 
Coby 9 sha y1 58 comay DlayS sled by zt 22 ells ony oA ere 9 
es ‘ : 4 % : 
UG Lo bs ald » oem 2 $y) 52 Ble Fy ofa play yo sb 
=o ot oS 
and when he reached Ghaznin they counted the spoils of the expedition to 
Qanauj, twenty thousand dinérs and thousands of thousands of dirams, and 
fifty thousand slaves and 350 elephants, besides other booty in addition to 
these. (Firishta, Vol. I. p. 51, 1. 9 et seq.). 2S ; 3 
6 Kdlinjar in Dangayes Bundelkhand. A description of this fortress with 
two plates will be found in ‘Tieffenithaler, Vol. I. p. 244. He states that the 
fort was taken by Sher Shah and passed into the possession of ithe Rajah oi 
Dangaya (Bundelkhand) from the time of Muhammad, king of = 
(1718 to 1748). Lat. 25 N, Long. 85°5 E. (See Ain-i- Akbart (Jarrett) IT, 158- ). 


4 
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had with him 36,000 cavalry and 45,0001 infantry and 640 ele- 
phants, and who had put to death the Raja of Qananj on the 
occasion of his submission to the Sultdn, and who had also come 
to the help of Jaipal, who had several times fled from before the 
Sultan. The servants of the Sultin who had gone forward to 
the attack, found the city deserted, and sacked it. A, terrible 
dread overwhelmed the heart of Jaipdl, so that leaving all his 
property and material of war just as they stood, he took to flight 
with some selected-companies. Five hundred and eighty ele- 
phants during the pursuit, emerging from a forest, fell into the 
hands of the Sultdn’s troops. He then returned to Ghaznin. — 
Many regions passed from the possession of the infidels to the 
Muslims, moreover the people‘of that country, either willingly or 
perforce, made profession of Islam. 

In the year 412 H. (1021 A.D.), Mahmud proceeded to Kash- 
mir and laid siege to the fort of Loharkot for a month, but it 
held out being exceedingly well fortified. Leaving Loharkot he 
went to Lahore, and in the beginning of spring returned to 
Ghaznin. 

In the year 413 H. (1022 A.D.), he again made an attempt on 
the country of Nanda, and when he arrived at the fortress of 
Gwalidr, having reduced it peaceably and accepted presents from 
its governor, confirmed him in his governorship. As part of that 


if present there were thirty-five elephants. Leaving that place he 


went to the fort of Kalinjar, the commander of Which first made 
an offering of three hundred elephants and sought his protection? 
He also composed a poem in Hindi in praise of the Sultdén, and 














ent men of Hindustén and the poets, of his own 
- were all lond in their praises of the poem, and 

proud of it, that he wrote a patent conferring 

= 3 

ernorship of fifteen forts as a reward for the 

ont Tenge quantities of property and jewels, 


: t to him, whereupon the Sultén read the poem in the presence 
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and countless articles of value as an offermg to Mahmid 
Sultin victorious and triumphant returned to Ghaaniadle —— 
In the year 414 H. (1024 A.D.), Mahmiid went to Balkh nd 1 cig 
passed the river Jaihtin.! The chiefs of the regions be vi th p 
river,? hastened to meet him, and Yusuf Qadr Khan ‘eng sais 
whole of Turkistin, came out to receive him, and visited eeeeaaaee 
They held great banquets and gave presents to each other, and 
Ali Tagin, of whose oppression the people of the regions ss ond 
the river had complained, learning what was happening ec to 
flight. The Sultan pursued him and haying captured him sent 
him a prisoner to one of the fortresses of Hindustan, then he 
returned and spent the wintersin Ghaznin. : 
Once more*® he led his army against Somnét, which is a large 
city on the coasts of the ocean, a place of worship of the Brah- 





1 The Am Dary4 or Oxus. Jaihtn is the name of the great river which 
separates Khwdrazm and Khaorisin from Bokhéra, Samargand and that 
country: all the region on the Bokhara side of the river is called the conntry 
beyond the river (ma ward annahr) I. K. iii, 229. According to Abul Fag! 
Balkh is situated in Long 101-40 Lat 3641. The Jaihdn, is also called “the 
river of Balkh.” See also Abul Feda: (Reinand) II. ii, 198-199. rf 

a th} Iyjle - Transoxiana. The country lying between Khwfrazm on the 
west and the Oxus‘’on the south from Badakhshan to the frontiers of 
Khwirazm. See Abul Feda: (Reinand) 11. ii. 212 and seq. 

8 The accounts of this celebrated expedition are given in great detail by 
most authors. Those who follow (Ibn Asir and) Mirkhond make it com- 
mence with 416 H. Those who follow Firishta with 415 H. (Elliott, I. 
468). = 

4 Somnat, South-west of the peninsula of Guazerat, Long. 107710, Lat. 22°15, 
(Atn-i-Akbart. (J.) iii. 58,) on the sea shore. Ata distance of 50 farsakh from 
Bazina, (Alb). The river Sarsuti falls into the sea at the distance of a 
bowshot east of Somanath (Alb. 261). It was here that the Yadavas killed 

er (Alb, 405). P 
ag - ane ia is stated by Alberuni to have been the linga of 
Mahadeva erected to remove the leprosy of the moon. The word Somanith 
means master of the moon. “The image was bares by the a 
Mahmad, may God be merciful to him !—A. H. 416. Alb, IL. 108. Alberuni 
here of Somandth, and states (p. = that the day of full 

Savana is a fast day holy to Som: ie = 
i 468-476, also Elphinstone 286, note 16-17, Briggs’ Fir. I. 
Akbart, Vol. If. 246, and note. e 
ul-Bildd gives an accounb 0 
pended in mid-air without su 


gives an account 
moon in the mont 
See also Elliot, 
68, 73, 74. Ain-i- 
Qazwini in his Agdr- 
states that it was sus 


f the idol of Somnat and 
pport of any kind, and 
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mans who worship a’ large idol. There are many golden idols 
there. Although certain historians have called this idol Manat, 
and say that it is the jdentical idol which the Arab idolators 
brought to the coasts of Hindustén in the time of the Lord of 

the Missive (may the blessing and peace of God be upon him), this 
story has no foundation, because the Brahmans of India firmly 
believe that this idol has been in that place since the time of 
Kishan, that is to say four thousand years and a fraction. Its 
name too, in the Hindi language, is really Sobha Nath, that is to 
say Lord of Beauty, and not Manat.! The reason for this mistake 

must surely be the resemblance in name, and nothing else. In 

this expedition, having taken the city of Patan® which is known. 

as Naharwala, a city of Gujerit, and haying obtained a great 
supply of provisions from-thence, he arrived at Somnat where the 
garrison closed the gates of the fort against him, and reaped 
their reward in rapine and plunder? The fort was taken and 
Mahmid broke the idol in fragments and sent it to Ghazvin, where 

18. it was placed at the door of the Jami‘ Masjid and trodden under a ; 
foot ®, ok ory obtained by the boats of the Sultan, on which they 

"Ab the time of his return, not considering it expedient to fight nad arranged some especial contrivance,’ and the Jats were 

| 1) drowned and sank in.the whirlpool of destruction, and the rest 
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421 A.H.,lfis army suffered grea 
and he hed forage, until with gre 
year 417 H, 


restrictt¢hat year Al Qadir billahi® i 
re “with a letter appointing the Set beats a : 
,jurasan and Hindustdn, Nimroz and Khwaraz = oe 
; -tles of honour upon his brothers and sons salle @ a 
assigned the titles of Kahfu-d-Danlat wal Talat tothe ant 
mn, an 


to bis elder son Amir Mas‘iad that of Shah&bu-d-Daulat 
-d- wa 


Jamalu-l-Millat, and to Amfr Muhammad his younger brother that 
a 


of Jalilu-d-Daulat, and to Amir Ytisuf that ofe‘Azdu-d-Daulat 


and so forth. 


t hardships from gearcy 
= city of 
at difficulty he reached Ghamin 


In this year by way of punishing the Jats+ of the vicini 
Multan, who had committed many acts of disrespect, Mahle 
brought an army to Multén—and four thousand (eome ae at 
thousand) boats belonging to the Jats laden with their fail ; 
and property, were sunk in the Multdn river on the ootiagalia 





with Bairém Dev,# one of the mighty Rajas of Hindustan who ¢ 
stood in his way, Mahmid turned towards Multan by way of 


became food for the sword, their families were taken captive, and 
the Sultan, victorious and triumphant, retarned to Chases 
In the year 418 H. (1027 A.D.) marching towards Baward®, he 


further states that it was supposed to be kept in this position by magnetic 
action. Qazwini died A. H. 682, (A. D. 1284.) \e . : 
| i} doubt as to the identity of Gandaba with Canda. Cf, Elliott IT. 473, note 1 





1 Cf. Quran LIT. 19720. Zamakhshari in the Kashshdéf states that Manat nase 4 : 
Shia es ietcr thet by the tribes of Husail, Khuzéa and Saqif, and that Elphinstone Hist. of India, 289. 
“7 aia H " Se AN |i Bled, wl (Calcutta. Edn., Vol. In the Tabaqdt-i-Akbaré this raja is called Parama Dev. 
4 BONS ge ws 1 For particulars of this march see Briggs’ Firishta IT. 78. Elph. 290, and 
ae Pie - i note. Tabagdt-i-Nagirt (Raverty) p. 83, cf. Elliott II. p. 192 from Jdémi‘u-l- 
FRIAS ai bs Shee eat eaten res * very mci city UY Hikiydt. 





from Radhanpur, ase 8 History of the Caliphs (Jarrett) p. 431, Al Qédir billéhi Abul ‘Abbas 

Tt was originally called Anhalpur. re e ‘ 

: igus’ Firishta, 1, 69. Ahmad-b-Ishaq b-il-Muqtadir, A. H, 381-422. | 

pone e Briggs ay eet 8 See Elliott If. pp. 480-481 on the assumption by Mabmiéd of title of i 

Sultan, see also p. 16 of this volume note 2. ‘ ' 

4 Cf, Elliott IL. p. 477, and I. p. 507. Th . i 

and states that having fled from 5 CF, Bhiiott I a Briggs! gia wer k 
ba (Kandama Tértkh-i-Alft). ! Na 

aba ( a Bate The contrivance alluded to was fixing spikes on the prows and sides of the 7 

“not been ascertained, aie ( ™ boats like the rostrum or %uBodos of ancient warships. This instrument f 

hy. Tieffenthaler I. 402. Ti : the origin of the modern ram is said to have been invented by the Tyrrhenian { 

t 


Piswus. (Smith, Dict of Antiq). See also Blph. 291, and note. 
6 Béward. MS. (A.) has 48) yb _ pT Lyle Qule? MS. (B.) is same as 
the text, Abiward ville du Khorisin est située selon l Afiwil par 84° de longi- 
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utterly destroyed the T'irkomans of that country, and ince he has- 
tened to Rai! and laid handgon the treasures and hidden yluables of 
that country which had been there for many years, and axdicated 

19. the false religionists and Karamanians of that place, and petowet 
Rai and Isfahén on Amir Mas‘id his elder son. He then re 


to take great pains to pretend that he was well and strong, and in 
that condition went to Balkh and in the spring came to Ghaznin, 
and died of that disease on Thursday, the 23rd of Rabi‘ul Awwal, 


tudo et 87° 20’ de latitude. Onla nomme encore, dit le LobAb, Abdward et 
Baward (Abul Feda (Reinand) II. ii. 185-186). Firishta calls it Badward 
(seo also, Meynard (Dict de la Perse) p. 18, Abiwerd). 

1 A district of Persian ‘Iriq, situated according to Abul Feda quoting 
from the A/dl, in long, 76° 20’ and latitude 35° 35’, Its original name was 
he states, Rizi. 

Ibn Hauqal in his article on Dailam, speaks of Reyy as a large city at a dis- 
tance of eight marches from Azarbaijan. It is the ancient Rhages or ‘ Payd 
of Arrian, the capital of the province of Rhagiana, first known to us in history 
as the place to which the Jewish exiles were sent. It was the birth place of 
the famous physician Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariya Ar-Razi, familiar 
to the medical world as Rhazes who lived in the tenth century. His treatise 


on small-pox and measles. (tax, woe.) was published in a Greek trans- 
lation ep) Aowuxjs in 1548, and an English translation from the Arabic 
by Dr. Greenhill. (Sydenham Society, 1847) It was ten days’ march from 
Ecbatana (Hamaddn). It was called at different periods Europus and Arsacia. 
In modern times the ancient name has returned, and its ruins lie now to the 
south of Teherin and north of Ispahién. The famous jurisconsult Muhammad 
ibn al-Hasan, and al-Kisiyi the reader of the Quran, are buried there. 
mp) the regions of Reyy, Qishdn, Ispahin and Hama- 
Roman Geog., Vol. Il. art Rhagw), (Abn! Feda, 
¢.) alls I. K. (Slane), iii. 811 et seqq. 
83, states that Mahmid died of stone, but a reference to 
‘inal shews that this is not the casc. The words aro 
se tlre Si-ul qinya which literally means an undesirable 
by Viiller sub voce YF « pravus habitus corporis, 


translation from the MS, copy of Bahru-l- 
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421 A.H.,! and was buried at Ghaznin. His age was sixty years, 
and he had reigned thirty-one years. They say that when he was 


restricted to another disease, this term 8% ul qinya ia made applicable to 
this condition.” 

In the Istilihdtu-l-Puntin we find the disease described as “the com- 
mencement of dropsy due to weakness of liver and derangement of that 
organ.” The quotation however is an erroneous transcription from Al Mijas 
of Sadid¢, a translation from which follows,—he writes “ the commencement of 
dropsy due to weakness and derangement of the liver, with resulting pallor 
and whiteness owing to defect in the formation of good blood from disorder 
and weakness of the liver, it also arises from disorder of the stomach and 
weakness of that organ. . 

The face and extremities, that is the hands and feet, and especially the 
eyelids, become swollen owing to the weakness of digestion and the rising of 
moist vapours, and their effect upon the eyelids and extremities, and at times 
it extends to the entire body, so that the body becomes like dough. One of 
its symptoms is flatulence and borborygmus, with irregularity of the bowels, 
All of these are due to indigestion. The gums also are affected with pustules 
from the evil vapours which arise. 

Its cure is a gentle course of treatment for the dropsy. Means must be taken 
at first to secure a minimum of excrementitious produets, and drinking much 
water must be forbidden, and the patient directed to bathe in borax and 
alum water, or in sea water, as bathing in fresh water isharmfal. Drinking 
wormwood and dindré and wardé is beneficial. The food must be appetising 
and strengthening to the liver, as for instance partridges; Cantharides 
flavoured with cloves and cinnamon and mastic and saffron are beneficial. 
The vomiting must be treated with aperients, when it will cease, but if more 
energetic treatment be required we may add agaricum and rhubarb which do 
no harm in this disease.” (Al Mughnt ff Sharhi Mijaz by Sadidi). 

It is evident from the-above description that the disease from which 
Mabmiid died was not either hectic fever (Badéuni) or phthisis om (Firishta), 
but an anemia, very ‘probably “ idiopathic anemia” or “ progressive pernicious 
anwmia.” The condition of the gums points to a possibly scorbutic taint, 
though it was probably ulcerous stomatitis so Sontag at the close of wast- 
ing disease. Malaria may have shared in the causation of the ‘Minese:: There 
is just a possibility that the disease may have been myxcaemasy the increase 
dn bulk of the body with the alteration and sweating of the skin; the turges- 
tence of the mucous membrane of the mouth—all point in this —_— 
Ngainst this supposition bee is ee Ps the age, both of which are 
Vav rnicious anzema. Is age ‘ i ; 
gener of stone nowhere appears in the original ia - 
ificult to see why Briggs should put forward such a statemen 

lliott, IV. 188, note I, 


is date i iven by Firishta. 
1 This date is the same as that given : 
Sites in the Tabagét-i-Nagtré, p. 87, note 9, gives Thursday, the 14th of 











[up 


dying he ordered them to bring all his wealth and treasures and 
property before him, he lay looking at them from time to time 
reeretfully sighing at having to part with them. He would not 
i lest trifle to any one. 
ee the fee to Hindustan and engaged in holy 
war, twelve times. Verily his reckoning is with his Lord ; and 
the story in connection with him and Firdausi! the poet is well 
known, and the holy Jami? says : 


Tt is well to recognize merits for when the arched sky 
‘At last discharged the arrows of misfortune, ; ; 
The glory of Makmid passed away, nothing remained in the 


world 
Save only this saying “ He recognized not the worth of 


Firdausi. 


Rabf‘u-s-sanf, 421 H. (A.D. 1080) quoting the Maqdmat of Amta Abi Nagr by 
‘Al-Baihaq{ as his authority. 

The Tubaqdt-i-Nasirt gives his age at the time of his death as 61, and states 
that he had reigned 33 years. 

1 Abul Qasim Firdausi the celebrated poet, author of the Shdh Némah, was 
a native of Tas in Khorisin where he was born about 339 A.H. (950 A.D.) 
He died in 41] A.H. (1020 A.D.) or 416 A.H. (Guzida). He was appointed 
by Mahmad to complete the Shah Némah. Asa reward for this labour he 
was promised a thousand miggdls of gold for every thousand distichs. How- 
ever by the machinations of Aiyéz one of Mahmiid’s favourites who bore 
Firdausi a grudge for a fancied slight, the poet was represented to Makmad 
as being a schismatic and heretic, and eventually was put off with 60,000 
silver dirhams instead of the promised 60,000 migqdls. This so enraged him 
that he divided the 60,000 dirhams among the attendants of the bath where 
he was at the time of receipt. Finally he wrote a brilliant satire on the 
cman the Shdhndmah which he had presented to him 














completion, and fled from Mabmid’s court to Mézinderén and thence to 
at last relented, and sent Firdausi the 60,000 dindrs with 
‘apologies for his former harsh treatment, but when the 
e body of Firdausi was being carried out for burial. Sea—._ 


-p. 92 et seqq, also Atkinson’s Shéhnamah, Preface: also 
also Hunter's Indian Empire, p. 219, and Beale’s ; 


».. 
Al Jémt) author of “ Yiisuf and Zulaikha? 
H. (?) He died in 898 H. See Atash- 


as’one of the greatests 
the Vazir Amfr Alf Sher.’ 



























[soe 
And in the Tazkira of Muhammad Uf 


has been attributed to the Sultan Mahmtd 
From the dve: 


‘the following Qita‘h 


the fort-crushing sceptre, 


The world became subject to me as I am subjected to reas 
At one time there would I sit serene in my s lend aaa 
riches pe = 


At another time followin i 
g Avarice roamed I 
to country ; : pa 
Oft would I boastfully say Lo! I am a man of importance, 
Bat now I clearly perceiv i eh 
arly perceive that the King and the be; 
equals, : aceite 


I, with one wave of m ’ 
> Wit y hand, have conquered a myriad of 
castles . 


With one firm plant of my foot I have broken lines without 
number 

When Death made the final assault, naught then did my 
splendour avail me 


Nothing continues but God, God’s kingdom alone is a kingdom. 


Surray Mvgasorap ny Scrtén Maumop Gaaznavi, 


Who was styled Jalilu-d-Daulat, in the aforesaid year, by the 
provisions of his father’s will, and with the acquiescence of Ibn 
Arsalin® a relative of Sultan Mahmitid, succeeded to the royal 
throne in Ghaznin, and a month anda half after his accession Amir 
Aiyaz® came to terms with the servants, and having mounted 
horses from the royal stables, took the road to Bust with the object 
of entering the service of Shahdbu-d-Daulah Mas‘id who was at 


1 Muhammad Ufi, author of a biography or “ Tazkira” Lubdbu-l-Albdd, 
and of another work called Jdémiu-l-Hikdydt. The latter he compiled in 1228 
A.D. (625 AH). He was a native of Merv which under the Saljiq princes 
was the capital of Persia. He was also known as Niiruddin Muhammad 
{. (Beale, 0. B. D.). See also J. R. A. S., Vol. IX. 113. 


 Hajf Khalfa calls bim Jamélu-d-Din Mubammad al Ufi, See J. Bi A. Sy 


ol. V., ps LL. 
a Called in the Tazkirat-ul-Mulik, ‘Ali son of Iyal Arsalan a relative of the 
ate Sultan Mahbmiid. (Raverty, Tabaqit-i-Ndgiré 89 note 8). 

Firighta calls him Amir ‘Ali, son Kizil Arsalan father-in-law of Mahnvid. 


ABriggs, 93). See Elliott, TV. 193, Alf Kurbat (Raverty), or Ali Khishéwandi, 


8 Abul Najm Amir Aiydz ( Firishta). 


ud of the world-winning sword and the fear of 











21. 

















a ae 


Sipahan.! Amir Muhammad despatched Stmdhi? Rai the Hindi 
with a large army in pursuit of them, Amir Aiyéz was victorious 

in the fight, and put to death Sindhi Rai the Hind with a large 

number of Hindts, and sent their heads to Amir Muhammad. 

‘Amir Aiyaz joined Amir Mas‘id at ‘Nishaptir,® and four months 

later Amir Muhammad moved his camp in the direction of Bust,* 
and came ont in full force from @haznin with the intention of 
fighting with his brother, and when he reached Takinabad* all 
hia Amirs having revolted against him, put ont his eyes and 
threw him into the fort of Bajj® in Majbaristan 7 and having 
gone over to Amir Mas‘tid with the whole army and treasures, went, 
to Herat and met him there. The blinded Amir Muhammad reign- 
ed five months, but accérding to Qazi Baizgivi? it was fourteen 
years, and the period of his imprisonment was nine years. God 
knows the truth. The author of the® Lubbu-t-Tawdarikh writes 
that Muhammad ibn Mahmid wielded sovereignty in Ghazna 
for four years in the first instance, during the reign of his father, 
afterwards he was imprisoned for nine years by the command 
of his brother Mas‘id, and after the murder of Mas‘tid he reigned 
for another year and then died, 


An Amfr in whose palace thou seest thousands of sentinels 
Now on the vault of his tomb thou seest ravens keeping watch ; 


1 Tepiéhén, see Abul Feda IT., ii. 170. (Reiand). 

4 Sewand Rai (Firishta). 

3 The finest city of Khorésén situated at an equal distance from Merv, 
Damaghan. See Abul Feda IL. ii. 189. (Reinsud). 
Ghazni in Sijistén, between Herat and Ghazni. 


298 iv. p. 198 note 1. Briggs places it 
rt (J) LIL. 68. Long. 101° 5, Lat. 33.° 
text is absolutely without authority 
me. These both read, 


reading in the text which, how 


Y am unable to elucidate this. 
































[ 35 J 


Thou didst sce the head of Alp Arslan! reach the sky in its — 


grandeur, a 


Come to Mary that thou ma ‘ ; 
} ayest see the body of A i 
beneath the dust. : _— 


Swandpu-p-Davtat Sunzix Mas‘tp myx Manmep, 


By the consent of the Amirs and Vazirs of Mahmud he aseend- 
ed the imperial throne, and having come from Hari® to Balch, 
eo the winter Shee; and summoning Ahmad ibn Bese 
M aimandi whom Sultan Mahmtd kept a prisoner in the fort of 
Kalinjar, made him a Vazir. Then leaving Balkh he came to 
Ghaznin and thence started for Sipéhén and Rai, and arriving 
at Herit engaged in war with the Turkomans, and not overcoming 
them, but on the contrary suffering defent at their hands, tarned 
back. The Turkomans increased in power day by day owing to 
his weakness, till affairs assumed the aspect which they eventual- 
ly did 

In the year 423 H. Ahmad ibn Hasan Maimandi died, and in 
the year 424 Sultén Mas‘id having undertaken to conquer 

1 Aba Shaja‘ Muhammad, son of Chakirbeg Datd, son of Mikail, son of 
Saljtiq, son of Dugaq surnamed ‘Azdu-d-Daulat Alp Arslin (arm of the 
Empire the hero lion) was the third monarch of the Saljaqiyah dynasty who 
ascended the throne of Khorasin in 451 A, H. (see Raverty 132, note 2). 
Born 424 A. H., murdered 465 A H. The lines are attributed by the author 
of the Tubagdt-i-Ndgiré to Hakim Sandi o celebrated poet of Ghazni. His 
most celebrated work is the Hadiqat-ul-Hagtqat wa Shart‘atu-t-Tartgat other- 
wise know@ as Fakhrindmah. His full name was Abi Muhammad ibn Adam 
Sanéi Al Hakim. He died in the year 625 H. (4th December, 1180) (H. K.). 

See also Majma‘ul Pusahd I, 254 and Atashkada-i-Azur, p. 108. of. T. K. 


(Slane) iii. 280. : ; Rr 
2 Herat. The well-known city in Khurasan, the ancient Aria (‘Apem) (see 


p. G, R. G. =) (Abul Feda Il. ii. 193,) founded by Alexander, Meynard Diet. 
: 10 


de la Perse, p. 592, note 1, says: 


L’ vpinion generale des Persans est qu’ Herat doit son nom et son origine 4 


un des officiers de Nerimin le Pehlevan et quielle fat rebitie par Alexandre. 
copes ately Spo colle 939 opalliS alah pesos eel vole nla 
. ; ! Ls ! 


us sig aad byey y2iKel oF 38 ayle? Ob: 

Le nom d'origine qui en derive est Haraw!. Bip aa 
3 je. The establishment of the dynasty of the Saljdqiyah in 429 I. by 
Tughril Beg. 







































i 236.5] han 
.-o 
; , Rm 7 ie pe 

Hindustaén marched towards the fortress of Sarsati! which is } sale 
situated in the way to Kashmir, laid siege to it and reduced it . a Sultén took his seat upon that throne and having placed the 
and made his way to G@haznin with great booty. Then in 425 H. i crown upon his head gave a public audience. And in this self 
Sultan Mas‘tid reduced Amal® and Sari and sending legates to same year he bestowed upon Amir Maudtd ibn Mas‘td (hie sony 
Kalinjar and -Tabaristan established h is authority there* and a the drum and ensign,! and despatched him to Balkh while he 
sont Tughdi Beg and§ Husain ibn ‘Ali ibn Maikal with a large \ oe himself proceeded with an army against Hindiistin—captured the — 





ensued in which Husain was taken prisoner and Tughdi Beg fled 


4 fort of Hansi? and thence proceeded to the fortress of Sonpat.s 
; | Deipal * the commander of that fortress fled to the forest and lay y 
Weiisetannadl't ke Anite Maatid : hid there. They reduced the fort and captured immense booty 
Amir Ahmad Niyél Tigin® the treasurer of Sultan Mas‘tid | putting to the sword the greater part of Deipal’s army, but 
whom Mas‘td had fined and had sent to Hindtistan,? on arriving in ma he himself escaped alone. From thence Mas‘id turned hi 


army from Nishdptr against the Turkom ins, and a severe battle 


Hindistdn revolted’ and the Amir Mas‘tid nominated a general ' towards the valley of Ram® who sent a large offering ac 
of the Hindtis named Ndhir® to oppose him. Ahmad being over- ; J pecs by a wribten apology for his non-appearance.— 
come in battle fled to Manstirah in Sindh and was drowned —his } Mas‘id ae his excuses and giving the Amir® Abdl-M is re 
head they sent to Ghaznin. In the year 427 H. (1035 A.D.) a _ son of Mas‘id,7 the drum and standard (of commission) sent 
new palace was completed in which they erected a throne ihindd him to Lahore and retraced his steps to Ghaznin. ge 
with jewels, and suspended above Se jewelled ae \ In the year 428 (1036 A.D.) he left Ghaznin for Balkh intend-. 
H [ ing to crush the rebellion of the Turkomans who evacuated Balkh 
1 Snrsatf. (Firishta) a fortress situated among the hills of Kashmir. | and retired into the surrounding country. The Sultan then 
2 ‘Amol the capital of Tabaristan, birthplace of at-Tabari. Abul Feda (R) | =o 
Id ti. 177-179. ‘ r r g 1 As tokens of his commission as a general of .the army. 
_ X se 2 According to Baihagqi this fort had been hitherto known as “ The Virgin” 


8 Séri or Sériyah in Tabaristin (according to al-Lubdb in Mazinduran.) 


é. had coine struck and the Khatbah aeiay hia Geert TAM as no one had yet been able to take it. It was taken ten days before the 


: close of Rabi'-ul Awwal, Hansi, a city with a ruined castle 11 miles to the 
J AS east of Hissér. Tieffenthaler I. 134, Sea 
‘Elliott If. 116. He was supposed to be a : 8 Sonpath, a city with a brick fortress. Tieffenthaler I, 138, It lies North 
















| of Dethi, MSS. (A and B). read crgins Sal ae nae 
: } 4 MSS. (AandB), Jlvo a : 
+ 6 Firishta’s account is almost identical here. 


ri i > = 4 

66 Firishta writes 39 0SMy31 Ghd jy His son Abil Majdiid. See 

also Raverty p. 95, note 7. In the text we should read d9%0 cy dale : tyt 
7 Here I follow MS. (B). The readings of the MSS. vary here ve 


a é 1 ‘ ‘ yihle 
nt: while Firishta states that considerably. MS. (A) reads (agreeing with the text) => OH we 
d 


a ° 
says, In this interval letters were constantly 
d NiyAl Vigin having reached Lahore with 
arbulent fellows of Lahore had flocked 


n his death in battle i \ b omagety Be (g0 KolaS3 sylog ob pale ly pall gle pled Ass ee 
W 2 ay ee O05 pled Carros? dy! Bold en eit . : 
rage aa apa 3 S.\ ae MS. (B) reads, 9+ eh oad ald 8836 Wy? CH eihbe s ; 
a. = re- Preference must be given to MS. (A), the copyist eo mi 
ated between th ae bee a hed # : , ~~ jhis place after the first pls and instead of ye ’ J} . ‘ oe ° 
ler, Vol. III. Map. Riiowsi inter, en ” WE | [gone on dx) pu oO? that he wos 8 careless and competen he as : 
} : hewn by the next line where he writes SyS3199 ohyS rly Cos) oy 2 


G Also Abul Feda. 11. ity : oe 
and ae fae 98 31S eps gal Ge Se Ss i 


} 
[ 38 ] { | 
fie ; hole of Transoxidna. David Cal Pe 
oie ee ad Pee defeated Tughdi Beg sd a" 
the rlaipeagi = ae with a large force towards a na 
ee tes ’ on returned from Transoxidna to Balkh anc aa 
Mas‘td tl pas leaving Balkh went to Merv. In the orn 
ae est eal been acting oppressively in the neighbourhoo : 
Tughdt Beg When the Amir Mas‘td perceived the symptoms st 
‘ aiioe he ordered him to be impaled. ‘The Amir ae 36 
aes od stipulation and promise from Béghi® the Tuarko- 
oe eas i chief of that tribe, that henceforward they 
ie cicred Se lecs t any lawlessness, and having delimited their 
<a Leg a aitable way left for Herat. While on his wae 
Fs auoll of the Turkomans fell upon the army of Mas ns 
eae td nd plundering the baggage. The soldiers of the 
peers ine adi off to attack them made the whole of that 
aati as: sword, and brought their wives and families 
ies nis ‘Ke hieaiia of the slain into the presence of Amir 
ks ide nt asses laden with the heads to Béght. Bégha 
are ait so happens that this is the very same Béght 
es =e the poet Zidi* of Persia has composed several 
2 Soe which the following verses are selected— 







Thou did’st say, ‘Thou did'st weep for love of me,” tet 
verily there is a difference in shedding blood and sheddi : 
tears : = 

At all hours I suffer a thousand 
love of thee, nor do I weep alone. 

T cannot but melt with love of thee, 
for the pain I suffer’for thee, 

Apart from thee Fate 

Save 


pangs for the grief of the — : 


a 

nor is there any remedy — 

save weeping, 

has nothing in store for me - 

vexation, one day, and weeping the next. 

From thy era discord springs, for if not ho 
that the whole world 
the king P 


Béght’ Malik Shah, he who by his sword made thatuenee 
warriors to weep openly on the field of battle. 

The King Nizém Din to whom at the time of his conflict 

Came from the tombs of Rustum and Dara the sound of weep- 


ing. 
ing. 


w comes it to pass 
should weep from my time to that of — 


7 


The gems in the depths.of the sea or in the heart of the 
flinty rock were compelled to weep for shame at bis elo- 
quence, 

The inhabitants of the world above were compelled to weep, 
cast down by the destroying arrow of his wrath. 

From envy of his splendour, which surpasses the sun in its 25. : 
zenith, ; i 

The Gemini were forced to weep constantly in the heavens. 

Oh! thou in presence of whose pearl-scattering hand the 
ocean weeps like a cloud from every pore! ‘ Ra 

Who in view of thy majesty would dare or desire to weep =| 
over the corpse of thy enemy ? | 

Thy sword from very fineness of temper weeps tears of blood 
over thy enemies in the field of battle, 

What is prepared for thine adversary in either world ? 

There is the torture of hell, here he must weep. — | 
Lo! one who in the madness of his fear at thy displeasure 

Seeks to hide himself in a corner and prepares to weep. 

Thy enemies have many manifest and hidden projects 

But the wound is hidden, the weeping is manifest. 

{ believe that this must have come into your exalted mind, 

After all what use is praise to me with weeping. 

When I recite any poem in separation from thee 


24. Tt is wrong for me to bewail the misfortunes of others than 


Se t to with thy sorrow 
i ng no weep . 7 
is case day and night is to lament and bewail thy 


sorrow. 


"1 Seo Raverty, p. 94 note 2. 
Ay has 46°83 not Hs. ie 
‘See Raverty (1 i-Nagirt) p. 94, note 2, page 116, 
soant of the rise of the Saljaqiyah dynasty. Seo also 1bn 





[ 40.4 

Both the first and last verses weep for anguish. 

Till lovers pass from excess of grief to endurance and to weep 
‘like Wamiq and ‘Azra! 

May it be thy lot to smile after a happy life, 

May it be the fate of thy enemies perforce to weep. 

The following is also by him :— 
Oh thou whose lip distils sugar * 
smile ! 


at the opening of each 


Sp 


i 











[ 41 ] 


Conqueror of infidelit: iz 
eile idelity, Nizému-ud-Din iends 
F odbc in enjoyment, and only von a i 
_ a ih d receive thé good tidings of his a: ee ge 
teltebe i a loins of his father would one eu nel 
ia - ; sad @ gon is essential to do him service, smiles es 
eal P easure hé experiences at the success of hi ‘i 
wees range that from the excess of his joy, th al se 
ping which shrouded his moist eyes ivennie iat : 


ing. 


Thy ruby lip when thou smilest, rebukes the soul, 

In every movement thy curling locks ravish the heart 

In every smile thy ruby lip scatters the life blood. 

The trade of thy hyacinthine ringlets is to scatter perfume, 
_ The habit of thy delicate lips is to smile sweetly. 

TiN] thou seest not the cheek of gold thou smilest not, 


very flower smiles from the enjoyment of the gold. 


When thou smilest a whole world smiles looking towards thee 
un and moon to smile (at 


For no one before this has seen ‘the s 


one time.) 
Thave a great sorrow and lamen 


Oh ye obedient ones, since the beau aa led to 
t . ass 

vine own charms, ye are smiling in hinge on 
ai charms have power to add sweetness to sugar 
ae iis a preeg: to “ brilliance to the jew ; 

. ed to the bow has ish i e2 
- the array: of battle to smile at the pares a 
Following after victory when thy sword is furions it 
There comes to it from the sorceries of heaven, a smile, 






Doubtless the enemy of thy grandeur, smiles sweetly 


tation, and endless grief If scattering his heart's blood (in envy) be to smile. — 
smile, 


and pain, 

T have in separation from thee all of these, but no smile. In order that the saffron? may fi . ‘ 

. : y fulfil the promise of it: 

s What could mankind have learned of the shape of thy mouth gua ly to bring smiles to the lips of all eae - ia 

Had’st thou not given them from thine own mouth the news the lips of thy enemies be saffron, that their lips ma; Rie : rae 
of a smile. fear of thee smile from his want of success. ee 


: ~ the world. Birth and death are the two doors. 
Saffron was held by the Greek physici sng joheaa: 
RE meg physicians to cause smiling when taken 
ss. . 2 
It is its property of inciting to mirth and laughter which is here alluded to: 


With regard to Saffron the da yo¥} w=? says. 
eines Ue* 5 ers ca?) b> Cortes che oof Geld Sst 
= 7 . Say nt * 
BF y dye a et 9 wf Bile 4 Gey ceil BIA cite 
en * H * 
rib otls als she a gisia easton et aa 
Ald & Asya} yF Foidleyy y Buty y dle 4 Ba8 ghiio eer a 
ms i Pe is ee 
4 Srpe a she a gles wb elite y Lael ple y 
Agtions and properties of Saffron. Exhilarating and tonic to the senses, ; 
excitant and digestive, laxative and corrective of the impure- humonrs of * 
the phlegm, and preventing and preserving them from alteration and 
badness, It is diuretic and constipating, aphrodisiac and strengthening to 
the essence of the animal spirits, to the liver; and bowels and respiratory 


6. 


of thy eruelty I do not smile, for at the time of 


ng 


Because 
ou 











lent do not approve of smiling. 
OPES ” 


; op of kings thy locks 
h morning and evening. 
who in his feasting is careful 





\ 


. 





: ae i? 


(, 24 
28. Then Amir 
to Tis! and a body 


Mas‘tid marched from Herat. to Nishdpur and thence 


of ‘Turkomans giving him battle met their 
death, the people of Baward gave up that town to the Turkomans 
and the Sultin having overebme that fortress and having put 
them all to death spent the winter at Nishapur. 8 

‘Then in the year 430 H, having set‘out to attack Tughral® tho 


7 


organs, It produces ‘mirth and laughter, purifies the kidneys and bladder 
and skin, It carries the virtues of medicines to the heart and to all viscera— 


yemoves obstructions of the brain, liver and spleen. 


The following extract from the bes ‘gives a further account of 


its properties. ; 
Be [et val] iS, yb oat ebb wile oe 
clytl ge ghnt 9 wlll ometetio LG dl ee aN? Ur BiWy 
aU » Hoy Oy y oat slety prs coer 2 OD? he fe 
pay! glasts Sblt glevtl we ONS Hye bey 9 yr 9 IH! 
ay abet Gone 9 Hw Gd O52 2 be 
oist humours to the eye when nsed either as an 
Tt is hot in the third degree, dry in the first 


-—— 
a 


— 


woes 


ads y 


Tt prevents the flow of m 
ointment or a collyrium. 
degree, laxative, or constipating, 
causing heaviness, 


digestive, improving the complexion, and 
headache, and drowsiness, 
and respiration, is a cardiac tonic 
passions and cures internal diseases 
and is a sexual tonic 


very intoxicating with wine 
clears the sight and facilitates parturition, 
and is diuretic and controls the animal 
and uterine complaints; dispels the effects of debauch, 
and cures diseases of the spleen. fs 5 a 2 
Sadidi, p. 143, says of Saffron, aly> & 25 (ed &a® &yeld co) 
Hy jhal) Ugiasy y Silko ge dblagit Sing we ay Coat dtB y ery 
— so208} 
It has a wonderful power as an exhilarant increasing the brilliance and 
strength of the mental powers. It is assisted by strong perfumes. ve 
1 Ps, a district and city of Khorfsin, one of the dependencies of Nishdpdr, 
distant from the city of Nishipir about 10 farsakhs. 
~ Seo Abul Feda Il. ii. 190, Dict. de ja Perse, p. 896. According to Tbn 
 Khalliqhn the Saljfiqs gained possession of Tits in 429 A- H, and in the month 
+ Ramazén of the same year they took Nishapér. I. K. (Slane) iii. 226. 
] 8 MS. (B) has dbagyds shewing clearly that the copyist was a native of 














“Aline or two lower ha writes os gh3 for a4 51% Thi 






purposes of comparison. lt abounds in errors and 






> ‘mad Ibn Mikéil’ Tbn Saljdq Ibn Dukék 
nder of the dynasty of Saljtiqs (¢/ 
dey @ oot 
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ok bight tae Marta nt 
g mir Mas umed back and came to Sarakhs ! by 
way of Mahnah® and gave orders to rase the fortress of Mahnah. 
Then he put to death some of the inhabitants 6f Mahnah sae 
cut off the hands and feet of many more and thence aus fe 
direction of Zirqan’ in which place the Turkomans pee 
together a large army and fought a severe battle wi the Sultin. 
In this battle the majority of the generals of the army of Ghaanin 
mutinied and went over to the enemy. The Sultén remaining all 
alone on the field, felled several of the Turkomdn Jeaders with 
sword, spear and mace, and eventually came out of that engage 
ment safely. This event took place on the 8th of Ramazin, — 
431 H. (1039 A.D.) From thence Amir Mas‘td came to Merv, 
and several of the soldiery from the neighbouring country having | 
come in at last sided with him. He went to Ghaznin by way of 
Ghaur,* and having fined these chiefs who had not fought and 
had fled, sent some of them, as for instance ‘Ali Daya and Hajib- 
i-Buzurg,§ and Beg Tughdi to Hindustan and imprisoned® them — 
in fortresses. All of them died in imprisonment, Amir Mas‘ad 
now desired to go. to India and collect some forces there, and to 
comé from there with a large army against the Turkomans to 


punish them. With this intention he made Amir Maudud7 Amir of 


1 Sarakhs or Sarkhas (Meynard, Dict. de la Perse, 307) said by the Persians 
to have been founded by Kaikats, a city situated between Nishdpir and Merv, 
Abul Feda IT. ii. 193. : rir 

@ Mahnah. FFirishta says €° Mahtake bub 40 is mndoubtedly the i 
right reading. In Persian this namo is spelt 44¢4° Maihana, a small town : 
of the district of Khaberén between ‘Abiward and Sarakhs, See Meynard, 


in a plain. 


Dict. de la Perse, 558. 
8 Zirqanis not mentioned by other authors T have-consulted and may be a 


The name of the place where this battle was fought was Dan- 
dangin a’town in the vicinity of Merv, cf. Raverty, p- 94, note 3. Also Abal 
Feda II. ii. 197. Meynard, p. 239. It seems to me most probable that we 


a w& 55 thongh all MSS. give wiS 2}. Zandkhida, we RSS) isa 


clerical error. 


should rea : 
fortified town situated at the distance of one farsakh from Sarakhs (Meynard, 
288). 3 a 
.  & Abul Feda IL. ii, 201. A province lying between Herat, Kardwan and 
A Gurjiatin. rs 
5 Firishta lsd qaale Haji Shaibint. 
> 0 MS.(B) YS Ut (ald yo 
7 Shihdbu-d Daulat Maudid his eldest son. Compare the account given by 
Firishta. e 
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29. Balkh, and having appointed Muhammad ibn Abdus Samad as 
his Wazir despatched them thither, He then appointed the Amir 
Muhammad! with two thousand soldiers to proceed to Multan, 
and sent the Amir of that districb® to the foot of the hills of 
Ghaznin to restrain the Afghans of that district who had broken 


out into rebellion ;and having laden camels with the whole of : 


Mahmid’s treasures which were stored in Ghaznin-and the neigh- 
bouring fortresses started for® Hindustan and despatched 
mesengers en route to bring his brother Amir Muhammad who 
had been blinded’ and was then confined in the fortress of 
Bazghand.* When Sultin Mas‘id arrived at the frontier fort ® 
of Mérikala;> his slaves plundered all the treasure-camels. In 
the meantime the Amir Muhammad arrived there, and ‘the 
slaves who recognised that this violence would have no successful 
issue unless another governor were appointed’ perforce, 
approached the ‘Amir Muhammad, raised him to the Sovereignty 
‘and breaking into open riot assanlted Sultan Mas‘id who had 
taken refuge in that fort. The next day the whole army becom- 
ing violent brought Amir Mas‘tid from within the fort of Marikala 
and made him prisoner confining him within the fortress of 
Kiri,® till at last in Jamédiu-l-Awwal 432 H. they sent a false 


I Fitishta says 999° yo} Amir Majd@d—the second son of Mas‘id 

MS, (A) has By" _-o] Amir Mahdida, which should in all probability be 

read S39” Majdid. MS. (B) agrees with the text, both are probably wrong. 

an 2'The words in the text appear to be a misprint for the following 

: Jo5al_pol which is Firishta’s version. The Amir Izad Yar was Mas‘id’s 
Bo Bie however have Wy bs erbsl 
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la which according to some is on tho 
was called the Behét. Raverty in his notr 
; difficult situated between Rawal Pindi an 


(BY GR (503 We! fy the text .read 


‘MS. (B) MS, (A) ose 


casernes fortifiées qu’on construisait 
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‘The Kotwal in obedience to this order severed Mas‘td’s head from 
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message purporting to emanate verbally from Ainir Mubammad 
ordering him to kill Amir Mas‘td and'to send his head to lim. 


his body and sent it to Amir Muhammad, 


Of the vicissitudes of time, this much pleased me’ = a 

That I saw good and had, right and wrong, pass away © 

He who at morning time wore on his head a jewelled crown 

Him I saw, at the time of evening prayer, with a brick 30. 
underneath his head (in the graye). x 


This story is according to the relation of Nizd4mi,! but the 
Baiziwi relates’ that.in the year 432 Mas‘id fled defeated from _ 
before the Seljiqs to Ghaznin, and Amit Muhammad who had 
consolidated his power during Mas‘id’s absence sent him toa 
fortress whither his son Ahmad ibn Muhammad followed him and 
The Government of Sultan Mas‘ad ibn Mahmud 
lasted eleven years, but we ought to note that the Qazi Baizawi 
(may God’s mercy be upon him) assigns the year 433 H. as the 
date of the death of Mas‘ad, and writes that Muhammad ibn 
Mahmid reigned in Ghaznin for fourteen years after his father, 
one year after his father’s death, nine years in the lifetime of his 
brother, and four years after his brother’s death, as has already 
yoen stated. God alone knows the truth. Apparently this is due 
to the mistake of a copyist. Among the poets who flourished in 


murdered him.? 


1 Nizimn-d-Din Ahméd, author of the Tabagdt-i-Akbaré; Elliott, v. 177. 
Died 1003 H. . 
. % Baizdwi’s account is as follows :— ‘ 
Mas‘tid after his arrival at Ghaznin sent Yusuf to prison and became 
master of all the dominions of his father. In his time the Seljaqs crossed 
the Jihin and invaded Khurastn, He fonght with them and made peace 
with them several times but being defeated in A. H. 432, he returned to 





Ghaznin where his brother Muhammad had regained power in his absence. 
On his arrival he was consigned to a fort, and Ahmad, the son of Muhammad, 
went direct from his father to the fort, and there slew him, A. H. 483; Elliott = 


. 256, é 
3 ‘That is from 421 A. H. to 434 A. H, with interruptions during the supre- . 


acy of Mas‘id. Ma)mid died in 421 A, 1. Mas‘id was murdered on the 
th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 433 H. (Ravefty, pp. 95-6.) 3 ig 
Muhammad was put to death by Mandid in revenge for his father’s murder 
‘ the year 434 H, Maudid reigned seven years and died in 441 H, (L049 A.D.) 


; 


4 


[4] 
the time of Sultan Mas‘id is Mantchihri* who speaks as follows 
iu a qasédah concerning his Wazir. 
Couplet. . 


Shah Mas‘td is as proud of his rectitude f 
As is the prophet of Naushirwan ° the upright. 


Sunpin Mavpép ren Mas‘ép wy Mamad, 


Ascended the throne of Empire (after the murder of his father 
jn Bamiin!) with the consent of the Wazirs and Amirs, and bl 
the object of avenging his father purposed to march hte 
Mari galah, but Abu Nasr Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn A dus 
Samad opposed his projected expedition and brought him to 
Qhaznin, whence he proceeded with a large army LF pec his 
uncle the blind Amir Muhammad. On arriving at Diptir® he en- 
gaged in a severe battle with the Amir Muhammad and = 

31. passed the whole day till nightfall when both fell back upon their 
positions. The next day Sultan Mandtid induced the Amir Saiyyid 
Manstir who was one of the trusted (generals) of the Amir 
Muhammad to side with him, and engaging in battle took 
prisoners the Amir Muhammad and his son Ahmad and put them 
all to death. The Amir Mandid founded there a city which he 


4 
4 Mantichihri Dirnaghinf. Hakim Abunnajm Abmfd, a pupil of t .: 
poet ‘Unsuri, whom he is said to have surpassed in sweetness and fciyy o 
: expression. He was called a8 shast galla because of his possessing 
numerous flocks and herds. He died in 432 i. (Majma’-nl-Fusahé). 
l Chosroes I. son of Kobad, one of the Sassanide dynasty, 
‘ _D. to 579 A.D. (See Dict. G. and R. B., p. 720, 


irwin 












tes dtgeaink BO, 570 A. D (Caussin de Per- 
i sf his good fortune in having been 
Gf. D’Herbelot ITT. 57. 


prodigious height ornamented with paintings 
and containing two enormons images called 


Khing bud, the White idol.” 


d was born in the fortieth year of his - 


‘days’ march from Balkh and eight from Ghaznin, 


+ ibn Tyamghir the Diwan, till at length. he died in confinement; 





Ca] 


named Fathabad?! This victory was gained in the month Sha‘h4n 
of the year 432 H., or according to another account in the year 
434 H.% And in the year 433 H. being angry with Khwiia 
Ahmad ibn Abdus Samad he imprisoned him in @haznin where ihe 
died in prison, and in this same year he sent Aba Nasr Muham- 
mad bin Ahmad towards Hindtst4n to fight with Nami hin ‘ 
Muhammad’ and Nami was killed in the course of that war. ; 
And in the year 434H. Artagin at the order of the Sultén 
proceeded with an army to Tabaristin against Da‘id4 the Turko- 
min, and having lost in battle a large number of his men came to 
Balkh and established the coinage and proclamation of sovereignty ‘ 
in the name of the Amir Maudiid. Afterwards when the Turko- 3 
mins attacked him several times in force not being able to con» 
tend with them, he quitted Balkh and came to Ghaznin. Then 
in the year 435 H, Amir Mandtid imprisoned Abi ‘Ali the Kotwal 
of Ghaznin for a time, but eventually appointed him as the Diwan 
of the kingdom. and Kotwal of Ghaznin, and imprisoned Yastirt 


he also punished Altigin® and in the year 436 H. Khwaja Tahir 
who had succeeded Khwaja Ahmad as Wazir, died, and was 


* succeeded by Khwaja Imam Abul Fath ‘Abdur ‘Razziq.® In this . 


same year he sent ‘Tughral Hajib in the direction of Bust, who 
took prisoner Abii Mangstir Zangi,? the brother of Abul Fazl and 
brought him to Ghaznin, he then departed for Seistan and haying 


1 Ravorty 96, note 2. : ¢ “— 
2 The latter date must be the correct one as Mas‘dd “was not put to death 
till 498 A. H. See note 8, page 45. na 
The Tarikh-i-Mas‘tdi, however, writes as follows :— ; 
pies [rr ] oaths abs etle aif as wlied (yd oedy eel 9 
ge aldo of & af Gilnsy Hie § ESS b pe o DS Bla 9 of 
et) ha alas 
Seo Thomas’ Coins of kings of Ghaznin, J. R. A. S., Ix. 279. 
8 Firishta describes him as y=8* o4=* Vy the son of the Blinded 
Muhammad. J 
4 See note I, p. 38. 
6 Alptigin Hajib. . Fr 
6 Grandson of Hasan Maimandi. : ; f 
7 Firishta gays also Zangi. Briggs in his translation has said “ Oozbuky.”” 










Geico 


$2. engaged in conflict with the Turkomdéns at the Ribat Amir,! put 
most of them to death after which victory he went to Garm Sir, 
where he put to death the Turkomins of that district who were 
known as Red-caps? and took many of them prisoner, and brought 
‘to Ghaznin. : 

eee 438 H., he sent’ Tughral to Takindbad who on 
arrival there revolted. Accordingly Ali bin Rabi‘ was nominated 
to proceed thither and Tughral fled with a few followers. Ali 
plundered his army, and having captured some of them brought 
them to Ghaznin. In the year 439 H. the Amir Qazdair raised 
a vebellion® and suffered defeat at the hands of Hajib Buzurg 

Bartagin * and after a time tendered his submission. 
~ And in the year 440 H. having conferred upon his two sons Abul 
Qisim Mahmid and Mangar on the same day robes of honour and the 
” arum and ensigns of commission sent one of them towards Lahore 
and the other towards Parshir® and he sent Abi Ali Hasan 
~ —« Kotwal of @hamin to Hindustén to. punish the rebels there, and 


when Hasan returned to Ghaznin after having done good service - 


Maudiid made him over to Mirak ibn Hasan with orders to im- 
prison him. He died in prison. 
. Hasan the Vakil who had murdered Abii ‘Ali Hasan without the 
orders of Amfr Maudtid and had kept it secret, incited the King to 


1 Firishta yo! bly Ribét Amir, Long. 105, Lat. 34, Atn-i-Akbart (J.) iii, 68. 


Both MSS. have 1 £4y 
% Firishta also says sds t _ye and does not mention the word 
ch Briggs “oalled Kuzil Bash, owing to their wearing red 
4g, Vol. 1, p. 121. U9 Qizil Red is Turkish OL Bish. Head is 


I= 
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Pubs 


1 O35 yy O83 (gH Firishta has the following 
hould read here O2}y9 os#1 14? _yv*t 
MS. (A) reads CAML Béitigin, MS. 
says, “In the year 439 he was sent 
usual tribute” but in the 


Sly mE 82S Hie y1055) 
as his name, Elliott V. App., 
#, and is the present Khuzdar 
hn 2? 


As a sequel to this, Mirak ibn — 


Am 
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ibn ‘Abdul Latif Quzwint who composed it in 1541 A.D. 
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proceed to Kabul so that that misdeed of his might ee 
gonceeled. When the Amir Maudiid reached the forbeesaas Sisliotl 
1e was attacked with colic? and was forced to return to Gha: in : 
ordered Mirak to release Abi -Ali Kotwal. He accordin, Se 
for a week's respite, and in the interim Amir Mandan pee 

this life on the 24th of Rajab A. H. 441, having reigned ce ly 3 
nine years. The Lubbu-t-Tawérikh® states that Sultha Mieeiden 
asked in marriage the daughter of Chughz* Beg Saljé b . 
whom he had a son whom he named Mas‘fid, that he rei wih 
years, and that in the month of Rajab 441 he afeaeae ie ae 
Khorasan to visit Chughz Beg, but died on the journey of Ae 


gee» 


| Firishta writes Sle Sinkot. Both MSS. read esySlie yery isin 
written. ‘ , * 


“4 . 
3 Ns robably intesti not ich tek 
eo”. Probably intestinal obstruction which is included under the term 
Hi hd ile \ 5 
e Qilinj of which there are stated by Sadidi to be five varieties. Cf. 
Sadidi Art. 2,3 


ge aoe ea cs 
i gure! etl True or spasmodic colic. 
ii (go) } eu Obstructive colic—due as he says to an accumu- 


lation of pee 3 or mucus in the ececum or colon. 

iii w=ylt aed Flatulent colic. 

fy AIS on} Ule ayyler ley slacf al gl sla fa An acute or 
chronic swelling of the bowels and neighbour- 
ing parts such as the liver and kidneys. 

v csi gui Twisted colic which he defines as a twist of the 


distal end of the small intestine. Volvulus. 


In the theo we find thé following definition of the disease: “A ~ 
disease in which the bowels become disarranged on account of some un- 


natural obstruction ( (sot? cU-biaY) It is very painful and increases 
in violence and is fatal.” 4 ey Remar 
Defining the Colon the author says: Lave Guy ei E) Lead eptiolsi Ss 
Colic principally arises in this bowel and is a strangulation of part of it. 
8 Lubbu-t-Tawdrtkh, “The marrow of History. ” The author was Yahya 


We died 18 Dee. 1552. See H.K. Lubbu-t-Tawdrtkh also Elliott, Vat. ive Pp 293, 
4% Jaghar Beg. See Raverty Tabayat-i-Ndgirt p. 97, notes 3-4. 
Ms. (B) Ay 54> Choghs Beg: 





Ms. (A) Baye Chaghar Beg. 
7 » 
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Sunran Mas‘dp tex Mavpdp 1x Mas‘dp 1px Maundo. 
Ascended the throne in the third year of his age by the machi- 
nations of ‘Ali ibn Rabi‘, however his affairs did not prosper and 
they raised his uncle to the throne ‘after he had reigned only five 
months. : 
Sungaw ‘Arf mv Mas‘dp tay Mayatdn. 

Ascended the throne by the consent of the nobles, and when 
‘Abdu-r-Razziq ibn Ahmad Maimandi who had been sent by the 
Amir Maudtid towards Seistén arrived ata fort between Bust 
and Isfirdr,? and learned that Abdu-r-Rashid ibn Mahmiid was 
confined in that fort by the orders of the Amir Mandiid, he brought 
him back and placed him upon the throne, ‘Ali having reigned 
for a period of about three months. This event took place in the 
year 443 H, (1051 A. D,). 


: Sunrin ‘Appu-r-Rasuip 1x Manmvp. 
34, Came to the throne, and with the ‘consent of ‘Abdu-r-Razziq 
proceeded to Ghaznin. ‘Ali ibn Mas‘id fled without engaging in 


battle, and Tughral Hajib who was one of the household slaves . 


of Sultén Mahmitid having conquered Seistan turned his steps 
towards Ghaznin. Amir ‘Abdu-r-Rashid fortified himself there 
till Tughral obtaining an opportunity in the year 445 H. (1053 
A.D.) put the Amir Abdur Rashid with all the descendants 
of Sultan Mahmid® to death and married the daughter of 





dy of determined wrestlers inspired with hatred against him 
to pieces. 
ity ta 











a bo 


ub ftw] ; claim to the throne placed 
was then a boy of four years of age, upon 
arrangement* was opposed by Bishtigin Majib 


days, raising his uncle Abul Hasan 
% (Raverty, p. 97 and foot- 


Mas‘id against her will. One day when he was on the throne. 


~~ 


. ° 
y=* 


_ upon his life while 


Cone 
but in the Nigamu-t-Tawdrikh his reign ‘is said to have lasted for 


seven years,! and in the Lubbu-t-lawdrikh his death is said to 
have occurred in the year 445 H. God knows the truth, 


Surzsn Farrugn Zdp rex Mas‘dp wn Manu. 


Being released from confinement succeeded to the kingdom by 
consent of the nobles. A body of Saljtiqs came up against 
Ghaznin, and Farrukhzid put most of them to death and overcame 
them, and made many of them prisoners and sent them to Ghaznin, 
Alp Arsalin® the Saljiq king brought an army against Ghaznin 
from ‘Iraq and Khordsin, and being victorious in fight conveyed a 
large number of the notables of Ghaznin to Khordsin. Eye ly 
upon the arrangement of terms of peace the prisoners of both — 
sides obtained their release, and since Zabulistin had been laid 
waste the Sultan remitted the usual tribute, and treated the in- 
habitants with kindness. He used to fast three months, and used 
to spend the greater part of the night in prayer. He died of 
colic in the year 450 H.® The period of his reign was six yearg, 


Sarvyrpu-s-Sandrin Ipranin ry Mas‘ép BN Magadp._ 


Ascended the-throne. He was a just and devout king, and 
used to write each year a Quran with bis own hand and despatch 
it to the holy city of Mekka, He built no house for himself 
with the exception of*a temple and a school to the honour and 
glory of God. When the affairs of state devolved apon him, he 
made peace with the Saljtiqs and being free from apprehension, — 
went tO Hindustén and conquered many fortresses and districts. 


L Firishta says “less than one year.” Tubagdt-i-Ndsirt says two and a half 


years. 


2 Alp Arsalan son of Déiid, son of Mikail son of Saljiq was the second 


i f the Saljiqs. He succeeded his uncle 
Sultén of the family and dynasty © ; | 
oon Beg in 456 A.H. (1063 A.D.) He was born in 421 A.H. and head mur: 
466 A.H. and was buried at Merv. 2 
pins a fall account of this prince see D'Herbelot, pp- 108-208: wate 
See also Ibn Khalliqin (Slane) iii. 280 and seqq; Where it is gee : 
Arsalan was born in the year 424 (A.D, 1082-3) and died on r 


‘ 5 072 A.D.) 
Rabi‘u-l Awwal 465 A. H. (1 : : : 
‘: esate mentions that a year previous to his death an attempt was made 


he was in the hammim 


4 ‘ 





(35%. 4 

From one city! the inhabitants of which were of Khurasanian 
descent, whom (Afrasiéb) had expelled, and who had become «a 
"populous commanity in Hindustén, he took prisoners a hundred. 
thousand persons, * and sent them to Ghaznin, with other spoils 
on the same scale. He built a number of towns, among them 
Khairébad, and Iménabad and others. He has been described by 
the title of Saiyyidu-s-Salatin, and enjoyed the reputation of being 
a Wali.8 In his reign in Ghaznin, the Dart-i-Chashm (eye medi- 
cine) and other mixtures and medicaments and dietaries for all 
36. diseased folk used to be obtainable from his store-house. His 
death took place in the year 472 H,* after a reign of thirty 
years. Qéazi Baizdwi says that his reign extended from the year 
450 H. to the year 492 H. Mas‘id Sa‘d Salmin® flourished 
in his time and the following verses are taken from an ode which 

was written in his honour. 


~*~ * 

1 Named “Darra.” (Firishta) where we read (iF ym 31 Clty a 

elbeesalgy y Ags BYF CLS! obald SaYs 3 OUP 5 WIL wet HEY oltut 

Se opal ea Sale Se gon 23 

In our author's text we read —— 8% cSt ly wheat AT 4 which is 

J evidently corrupt. The words in the Tubaqdt Akbar Shdhé’ are almost iden- 

tical with those quoted from Firishta and some such change as the substitu- 

tion of the word Glalyi} for the words wlty! 4} Which may easily have 

p arisen from a copyist’s mistake, seems necessary in onr text. (MSS. (A) 
and (B) are like the text). ‘ 

2 Because they, were idolaters and refused to embrace Islim, according to 


isl 






| (Atn-i- Akbart) (Jarrett) iii. 350 gives the following 
ient works many significations have been given 
‘ead has attained to the know- 
will indeed love God alone............ 
acquires four great virtues and avoids 
always wage a victorious war by 
disorders of the spirit and never for 
This lofty station is attain. 
of fortune and is sometimes to 
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Abiil Qasim Malik Mahmtd Ibrahim ibn Mas‘td i 
In whom four things exult, each of them glories in him 
Firstly, his expanded canopy, secondly, his flannting banner, 
Thirdly his golden pen, fourthly his brilliant dagger. ; 


This ode he finished completely in the same style, and in another 
place he says :— : 

Emperor of the higher world, from the blessings of whose | 
reign 

The sword’s lofty occupation is the control of things tem- 
poral and spiritual. 

Mas‘tid (Fortunatus) because from the fortune of the ex- 
panse of kingdom’s conquest oa 

He has gone beyond that which comes within the scope of 


the sword. 


Ode. 
Oh thou that hast formed the design of travel and girded 
the loins of conquest, 
Right and left of thee the heavens have operied for thee the 
doors of conquest, « 
Mas‘tid, the world-conquering, for whom the age of fortune 
Has sent forth every moment the heralds of conquest, : 
Like a lance point thou hast placed thy head in the direc- ae i 
tion of battle, q : 
Like an arrow thy waist girds up the loins of conquest, 
In sooth, a hundred victories thoa winnest, and a hundred 


years hence 
In Hindustan in all directions will be seen the traces of thy 37. 








conquest. . r 
So many are thy conquests, that in the expanse of the world 


Every day in every place they tell the tale of thy conquests. 


high distinction in the service of Mas‘tid bin Mahmid and Sultén Ibrahim : 
of Ghaznin but was imprisoned for a time in the fortress of Nadi owing to the 
spiteful rancour of Abul Faraj Rini. He obtained his release upon the death 
of Mas‘tid ibn Mahmid. He was however again made prisoner for some years 
and upon being released left the court and went see tebiramnenn in Ghaznin 
where he died, There is a very long account of Heim With copious extracts 
from his various poems in the Majma‘al Fusahd, Vol. I. pp. 514 and segq. 
See also Beale (0.B.D. p- 173.) and Atashkada-i-Azur, p- 162, cal 
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Thy spear and thy arrow and thy sword will be 

If my fancy limns a line, the painter of the forms of con- 
quest . 

When thy sword said I will deal a light blow 

Its oath lay not heavy save on the head of conquest. 


Tho Ustad Abul Faraj Rimi! .too was gulogist of Sultdn 
‘Ibrahim, and also the panegyrist of Sultén Mas‘id, and many odes 
in their honour are to be found in his Diwan, and Riiin® is the 
name of a village of the dependencies of Lahore, and in these 
: days it is as one may say in ruins, because not a trace of it 
_——_—_ remains, and the following gita‘h in praise of Sultén Ibrahim is by 
the Ustad Abul Faraj. 
re ore > z ~ 
Hail to the might of thy powerful sword 
as the breath of life, and rare as wisdom itself. 
imprisoned that lifeless one, as one seizes the 


‘made orphan this*which has no issue like a 













n with that envious nature which is 
ge against Ustid, who became the 
t for ten years, he wrote this ruba‘i 


The name Réin{ is from the village 
reat favourite and companion of 


attributed his name of 
author of the Majma‘al 
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For thy prison such a prisoner as Malik Shah is necessary 
So that thy fetter may chafe the foot of monarchs. 

That one who springs from the loins of Sa‘d Salman 
Even were he a Serpent would not sting thy realm. 


The following verses are also by him : 


My heart has become rent in all directions like a comb from 
regrets 
Because I saw a white hair in the tooth of the comb. 


There are extant also Diwins by him in Arabic, Persian and 
Hindi. 


‘Avku-p-Din Mas‘tp 1pn Iprauim isn Sunpén Mas‘, 


Succeeded after the death of his father and died in the year 
508 H. (1114 A. D.), having reigned seventeen years. 


Scirax Srerzép rN Mas‘dp ty Ipranip, 4 


By his father’s order became king, and reigned for one year. 
His brother Arsalan Shih revolted against him and killed him in 
the year 509 H. (1115 A. D.). 


Sunrax Ansatan Suu inn Mas‘ép ren Ippauim, 


Ascended the throne of sovereignty and seized upon the whole 
of his brothers with the exception of Bahrém Shah who fled oo 
went to Sultén Sinjar® who was the son of his maternal uncle. 
In spite of al] the apologies for Bahram Shah which Sultan Sinjar 


6 300 G ms. (A). 
1 dsl whoa G och 95 oY ee 
& Cf, Raverty. Tabagit-i-Ndgirt, page 10%, note 7. Firishta also mentions 
the accession of Kamilu-d-Daulah Sherzéd, and calls the preceding monarch 
Alin alli 8, 
‘Alén-d-Daulah also Elliott I. 27s ge } 7 
8 Sultan Sinjar Mnuizzuddin Abul Hlérig Sinjar waa the third yee ee 
ik Shah and the last of the Saljag dynasty in Khurésin. a ae 
re 479 (1086-4 D.) in the environs of Sinjdr and it was nen =< 
: cai hho reosi js name. See I. K. (Slane , 
i that he received this e. (Bla nee 
beige province of Khurisin for 20 years. Ht _ in 652A. HL, « 
are a “ colique compliquée avec un devoyement.” D erbelot. 


Beale (0.B.D., p. 236). ie Oe 
ees of Sultan Binjer called “ Mahd-i-‘Iriq” was married to ‘Alan-d- 


Din Mas‘ad father cof Sultin Arsalan Shah, Cf. Raverty Tadaqat-i-Nagiri, — 


p. 107, note 6. 
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alan Shah would not 
abject of several letters, Ars é 
ee estes an eventually Sultdén Sinjar raised an army against 
Pee He ie battle avith thirty thousand cavalry and being 
eee oe Sultan Sinjar remained forty days 


ted went to Hindustan. 
ae and after presenting that country to Bahram Shah 


retraced his steps. Arsalan Shah havi collected a large eS. * 
Hindustan proceeded thence to attack Ghaznin, and tis “es 
not being able to withstand him sought Tefuge in the ortress 
of Bamiin and with the assistance of Sultan Sinjar having pa 
seized Ghaznin and taken Arsalin Shah Captive put him to ; . = 
in the year 510 H, (1116 A. D,). The reign of Arsalin Shah ha 


lasted for a period of seven years. ! 


Sunrky Banrda Suku rpy Mas‘tp isn Ipranfix 


i i his panegyrist. 
a ded to the throne. Hakim Sandi? was gyrist 
St ene and many other books were composed in a 
reign and on the day of his accession Saiyyid Hasan Ghaznavi 
declaimed an ode of which this is the opening couplet. 


‘A shout went forth from the seven heavens, saying 
“Bahrdm Shih is Lord of the world.” 





thi in his honour, and despatched it from 
: _ And this ode. he wrote in his p 
the sacred city of Mekka, — 
NEE “Should it ever be that I again behold the face of the king 
Twill apply, as a thank-offering, the dust of his feet to 
both my eyes 









. 


n in other authors. The Tubaqit-i- 
i. Hi., after a reign of two years. 
gives 612 A. H., as the year in which 
(D'Herbeto). : 
died 525 A. H., A.D. 1130 (H. K.). 
Steger tetese a Persian poem com- 


“Among his other works were : 





ieeror aa 


Bahram Shah for whom may the lives of emperors be the 
ransom. 

‘May it be that their lives are even worthy of the king 

The planets of the sky fall like meteors, if they but place 
a foot outside the boundary of fidelity to the king. 


Another. 


Bahram Shah from desire of whose sweet honied name 


The young’ tree of the kingdom hereafter brings forth 
parrots, (poets). " 


And the Hadigatu-l-Haqigqat of Shaikh Sandi is written in 
honour of Bahram Shah, it was written during his imprison- 
ment, the reason of which imprisonment was Ghaznévide fana- 
ticism with regard to Sunni doctrine, when this book having 
reached the capital of Baghdad received the imprimatur of the 
clief men and nobles, it attested the reality of his faith, and 
they wrote a memorandum which led to his being released. A 
short time subsequently he departed this life. It is said that 
when they accused the worthy Shaikh Sandi of heresy after he 
composed the Hadigat, he wrote the following letter to the 
Sultan Bahram Shah. 

In the name of God the merciful, the compassionate : ! 

Praise be to God the Lord of the worlds, and blessings upon 
the best of His created beings, Muhammad, his family and com- 
panions all of them. To proceed, it is said in certain traditionary 
sayings, that two things tend to prolong life, and to cause rain to 
fall and trees to grow, one of these is to assist the oppressed — the 
other to repress the tyrannical. An argument which they have 
advanced in support of this is that the prophet, may the peace 
and blessing of God be upon him, declared that the heavens are 
established by righteousness (equity), Equity is like tiie bird ® 
which, wherever it casts its shadow, secures an amplitude of 


1 The work mentioned in note 2 page 56. Its full title is Hadigdtu-t. 
Hagqtqat wa Shart‘atu-t-Tartqat (hortus veritatis et lew view), and it. treated 
among other subjects of the perro ee Shifif, the founders 
respectively of the Hanifite an i sects of Sunnis. ree ; 

: pase det ole ja ay pat Eile ade nf 

No one would go under the shadow of the owl, even if the Humé were 
extinct from the world, See Roebuck, Oriental Proverbs p. 327, The a 


8 
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wealth, and the place where it builds its nest becomes the centre 

of durability, and rain falls from the heaven, while tyranny and 

41. oppression is a8 & bird! which, wherever it flies, leads to’ famine 
and life and modesty are lost from among mankind. And 
God, may He be glorified and exalted, preserves the Emperor of 
Islim,-and the just king Bahram Shah ibn Mas‘tid’ Shah ibn 
Tbrahim Shah ibn Mas‘tid Shéh ibn Mahmid Shah, from iniquity 

and oppression, and although the whole world should combine to 
write and describe the stock and supply of grateful acknowledg- 

of this slave’s heart, they would have no power to express 
it, and the tree which the king of the kingdom planted % for the 
discovery of the secrets of the unseen, even Gabriel and Michiiel ® 
were precluded from having any share therein : it is certain that 
jn all circumstances the just man is happy and the tyrant is 
miserable, and the worst of all oppression is this that a small 
party should read a subject and not understand it, but become 
arrogant with regard to it and loosen the tongue of censure against 
the learned. Hence it-is that our prophet, may the peace and 
ing of God be upon him, said, Pity three people, a rich 
tk j as become poor, the great man of a tribe who is dis- 
graced, and a wise man among fools. A book which is written 
in the of the learned in the knowledge of God, demands 


discriminating mind such as that of Bayazid © and 


ment 

















r hand is the type of ill omen. 


er gt ght b Se oF 95 le 
a thie seest, or an owl destroying every 





ie | 


Shibli:! these men of wisdom wh preciate 
that which is written in it; tr whe ee 

ny alee knowledge, it must be from spite and pees. 
SE asisanros ena Gaeiee wee os ae 

cart t they call the Al-i-Marwan contemptibl 

and carry their eulogy of the elect family, may the oe 
blessing of God be upon it, beyond bounds while they ate 
commander of the faithful “Ali, may God be merciful to hi : 
above the other companions, may God be graciously ple a a 
them, and they do not see that he has been le 
Siddiq * and Fartq * ‘and Zi‘ Niirain 4 on the ae of des¢ a 
and rightful succession, and there is a true story related of the 
liord of the Created beings Mahammad Mustafa, may the peuce 
and blessing of God be upon him, with referee to the ae of 
the Al-i-Marwan and the virtues of the Al-i-Muhammad Mustafa, 
may the peace and blessing of God be upon him. Tf it is a lie, 
and most people believe it to be so, reason tells us that it is true, 
and the word of the true God is this, “Oh God, adorn the world 
with those learned men who fear thee or who reverence thy 
people, and do not make me to suffer at the hands of those who 
are wanderers from the path of thy love, for thy mercy’s sake 


1 Abé Bakr Dolaf Ibn Jahdar (or Ja‘far) Ibn Yinus (his namie is thus 
inscribed on his tomb) surnamed As-Shibli, a celebrated saint was born and 
brought up at Baghddd, but his family belonged to Khnrasén. This highly 
respected Siéji followed the doctrines of the sect of Malik and had for 
masters Al-Junaid and the other holy men of that epoch. As-Shibli died at 
Baghdad, A. H. 334 (A. D. 946), and was interred in the cemetery of Al- 
Qaizurén. He was born at Surra-man-réa (Samarra on the Eastern bank 
of the Tigris). Shibli means belonging to Shibla a village in the dependencies 
of Osrashua, a large town beyond Samarqand in Transoxidma. I. K. (Slane) 4 
I. B13. See also regarding Samarra J. R. A. S. 1895 p. 36. | 
The title given by Muhammad himself to the first i 


Khalifah Aba Bakr, who reigned two years and died A.D. 634 (A.H. 13). ; 
8 The second Khalifah ‘Umar, A.H, 18 to A.H. 23, Called Fiéiriég or “the 
Discerner ” as distinguishing Truth from Falsehood in Islim. 


4 Usman, The third Khalifah, A.H. 23 to A.H. 35. Called Zé-Neirain 


“the possessor of the two lights” because he married two of the Prophet's | 
: 


daughters, Rugaiyyah and Umma Kulsam. 
The aboye three Khalifahs, the first three successors to Mubammad aceord- | 
ing to the Sunni Maslims, are rejected by the Shfahs who assert that ‘Ali } 


was the first legitimate suecessor, the others having been usurpers. 





8 “The faithful.” 
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and for thy bounty and beneficence oh Thou. most merciful,” and 
this verse is from the Hadiqat. 


Tf the earth is a fit place for any court 
It is for the court of Bahram Shih that it is fitted. 


Then Sultén Bahram Shih brought up several armies against 

Hindustan and conquered the cities which his forefathers had not 

_ taken, and leaving one of his Amirs of high rank in Hindustan 

returned to Ghaznin. That Amir revolted, aud fought a severe 

battle with the Sultén in the vicinity of Multan, and a bitter conflict 

ensued ; in the end the Sultan’s enemy fell a prisoner into his hands 

and was put to death, and a second time the country of Hindustan 

came into his possession, and ‘Aléu-d-Din Hasan ibn Husain Stiri 

who is one of the kings of Ghar revolted against him and pro- 

ceeded to Ghazuin. Bahram Shah fled and ‘Alau-d-Din left his 

brother Saifu-d-Din Stet in Ghaznin. Bahram Shah returned 

and retook Ghaznin, and having seated Saifu-d-Din upon a cow, 

and having exposed him to public ridicule, killed him in the 

9 worst possiblo way. ‘Aldu-d-Din upon hearing this news was 

43. most distressed and made for Ghaznin with a huge army—before 

his arrival however Bahram Shah had reached the other world 

and his son was on the throne in his Stead, ‘Aliiu-d-Din by way 

of avenging his brother carried several loads of the earth of 

Ghaznin to Ghor® and set rivers of blood flowing, he is according- 

ly famous in his own country. Bahriém Shah left this world in 

the year 547 x. (1152 A.D.) the period of his reign was thirty 
ear ; 











the following hexastich in praise of 


‘conquering king. 


and the shadow of the glory 
Was auspicious became the glory of the 





& 





hi 


God be He exalted and glorified became his guide. 

That polished dagger became of increasing authority, 

The face of his enemy became black like his canopy. 

As long as the emperor of the world in his time sowed the 
seeds of justice, . . aad 

Every criminal that he detected, he passed over his crime, 

If the sky placed his praise upon the running water 

The flowing water retained | his image like an engraving on 
stone. ‘ 

He raised? true religion and justice to the zenith. 

The Emperor, dispenser of justice, lover of truth, and defender 
of the faith.’ aon 


hae 


Kuvsrav Suda tay Banrdw Sun. 


Ascended the throne after his father, and ‘Aldu-d-Din Husain 
ibn * Hasan Ghori came up against him. Khvusrau Shah fled and 
came to Lahore, and occupied himself with the empire of Hin- 
diistan, and when ‘Aléu-d-Din, as has been related, returned from 
Ghaznin successful, he went back and recaptured that country, 
and after that the tribe of Ghuzz® seized Sultén Sinjar he turned 


towards Ghaznin. Khusrau Shah was not able to withstand him 


and its shadow falling upon any one ensures his attaining royal dignity.” 
See note 2 page 57, cx 
1 MSS. (A) (B) 44802 not 444/05 as in the text, 


a ALS, S ys MS. (A) not BRIS pw as in text. 


8 MS. (A) reads 3Uy 5— jy wo , 

4 si = has een U Gare bat the MBS. A. ond B. have ww Mii 
is the correct reading. ‘Alau-d-Din Husain Ghori Jahdnsoz, the first 
ay ee ae Turks. They took Sinjar prisoner in 558 H. From them 
sprung the Seljiiq dynasty the founder of which was mre Goat 
Originally from beyond the Oxus they established t Soe y ae 
of Tiis in the year 429 A. H., when under the leadership Peete 
Daid they defeated the forces sent against them a . _— 
Ravaging Armenia they entered Diarbakr in 488 ap ss bm 

d Mosul, but in the same year were defeated in an Snoou I ee 
yessy fled to Nasibin, and thence passing through Armenia ret 
wet i igin of this tribe to Gaz 
i . Gaz. who attributes the origi 

t re Zi ot Tighe a of Noah ; from Bulgar, one of be poo bs es sprang 
the Bulgarians and from Perthas the other son sprang the Gh : 
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urned to Lahore, where he died in the 
year 555 EL, after a reign of eight years. In his time many great 


i i i him, The following 
ts flourished and wrote odes in praise of ee 
Hate is-of the kind called Tarjtband | and was written by one of 


them in his honour. 
eror Khusrau Shih who with ease 


The revered Emp oe 
Conquers sith sword and mace from Hindtstén to Khorasan. 


stated, that in the historical works by Qizi Baizawi 
itten that when ‘Aldu-d-Din plundered 
f the inhabitants to death, he left there 
Muhammad and Shihabu-d-Din Abul 
Mugaffar who were his nephews. They then with great craft pub 
Kbusrau Shih at his ease with regard to themselves and took up 
their abode in his city. Khusrau Shah ® was imprisoned in the 
re died in the same year, and the days of 
the family came to an end. After a time Ghiydsu-d- 
ise : and the whole king ‘remained in the possession of, 
but since Khwaja Nigimu-d-Din Ahmad deceased, 
tten in the Lértkh-i-Nizdmt copying from the Rauzatu-s- 
‘Khusrau Malik ibn Khasrau Shah was the last of the 
‘the @hamévide dynasty, I have followed him—God 
ath. * 
Kusrav Manik 1x Kavsrav Suxn. 


eh the imperial throne in Lahore after the death of his 
spent the greater part of his time in luxury and licen- 
in his time great damage found its way into the 


eri followed by a couplet in 


and for the second time ret 


Tt must be 
and others® it has been wt 
Ghaznah and put many 0 
Ghiydsu-d-Din Abul-fath 














nd 












“dynasty ended with Khusré Shih, 
as the Tubagdt-i-Akbaré, but its 
calls it also by that 
as been seen the 








Khusrau Shah in one of the fortresses 
© 9 Qurén THT, 25 ehlell bY y slid ve alt ch 
- slBS wee “Say 


whomsoeve! 
pleasest.’” 
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kingdom, and the. dynasty of the évi i 
while that of Ghor Ba full Sion 
Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam, who is wetlalereee et —_ 
of Sult4n Shibdébu-d-Din Ghori, having gained th ae 
pod making Ghaznin his capital, brought an a onc a 
distin and came with overwhelming force coat to oo 
Khusrau Malik fortified himself there and was compelled to 

for quarter in a personal interview. Sultdén Muizeu-d-Din Bcd 
hammad Sam took him to Ghaznin, from ican sending hi @ 
Sultdn Ghiydgu-d-Din, who imprisoned him in Fyroz Teoh and 
sent an order, and after p i 

the cup of destruction. ee 


Set not your heart on this world, for it is without 
foundation 
It is a newly wed bride entangled with many a lover, 


This event took place in the year 583 H. (1187 A.D.). He 
reigned twenty-eight years; the times of the Ghaznévide dynasty 
came to a close, and the Empire passed from their hands to those 
of the Sultans of Ghor. “Thou givest the kingdom to whom 
thou seest fit.” ® 


Hemisticu. 


Nothing endureth but God, God’s kingdom alone is a kingdom. 
And Qazi Baizawi may God’s mercy be upon him states that 


Térikh-i-Nizémt, Khwaja Nigému-d-Din Ahmad was the son of Khwaja 
Muqim Harawi Diwdn of the household to Babar, he subsequently served 
under Akbar. (Elliott V. 177 et. seqq.). The real facts are that the son 
Khnsrau Malik succeeded his father and reigned till 583 (H.) (1187 A. D.), as 
is stated by our author. 

1 The Tabagdt-i-Ndgirt states that 
fortress of Balarwén in Gharjistén. 


Khusrau Malik was imprisoned in the 
Firdz Koh was the capital. The story 


of the treachery by which Shihébu-d-Din Ghori took Khusrau Malik prisoner 
is told by Firishta. 


hor states that Ghfydsu-d-Din imprisoned 
of Ghurjistén where he died a prisoner. 


pfon I ore3an o> 0cte-e oF oFeoe coma ae 
fo 58g AS Spe Alan FF cll tle al do 


- 


See also page 44 where the aut 


Pause oF 
45 08 


©O God, Lord of the kingdom, thou givest the kingdom to 
+ thou pleasest and takest the kingdom from whomsoever thou 













vale Ait oil 


46. tho duration of the Ghaznévide dynasty from Sultin Mabmid to 
Khusrau Shah was one hundred and sixty-one years in the hands 
of twelve persons, while Qazi Yahya. Qazwini, may God’s mercy 
be wpon him, says one hundred and fifty-five years in the hands 
of fourteen persons, and the author of the Tarikh-i-Nizdmt, as has 
already been quoted above, says two hundred and fifteen years in 
‘the hands of fifteen persons, and God knows the real truth of 
the matter.! 


Tl. Tue Guori Dynasty. 


Who reigned in Dehli. This dynasty commences with Sultan 
Shihdbu-d-Din Ghori? who is known as Muizzu-d-Din) Muham- 


mad ibn Sam. 
Sunpdy Murzzu-p-Din Muyammap IBN Siw Grori. 


Ascending the throne as regentin place of his elder brother 
Sultan Ghiydgu-d-Din, king of Ghor and ‘Iraq and Khorasan, in 
the year 569 H., in Ghaznin, had the khutba read and the cur- 
-rency struck in his own name, § and in obedience to the command 
of his brother brought several armies against Hindustan and 
raised aloft the standard of holy war. Dehli was reduced in his 

° 


time. 
1 None of these estimates are exactly accurate, that of the Tdrikh-i-Nizémt 
is tho nearest. The actual duration of the Ghaznévide dynasty taking 
. Khusrau Malik as the last representative was from 366 A. H. (976 A. D.) to 
683 A, H. (1187 A.D.) a period of 217 years during which time there were 


the last Ghaznévide kihg the dynasty lasted 

a period of 189 years. 4 

with his elder brother Ghiyfsu-d-Din to the charge 

his uncle Aliu-d-Din Husain Jahénsoz. 

x Wars struck in the joint names of Ghiyésu-d-* 
s Thomas remarks the superlative ped 

u-d-Din while Muizzu-d-Din is only styled 






F 


we 
















ie ia 4 
In brief, 


which w 


Sultdn Ghiyagu-d-Din when he had seized Taginabaid! 
as ono of the dependenéies of Garmsir and had AROS 
over the governorship of that place to Sultan Shahabu-d-Din. 
used continually to bring up armies against ‘Guan till at last 
in the abovementioned year Sultan Ghiy4sn-d-Din arable Shei 
country within the circle of his conquests, and drove ont of 
Ghaznin the tribe of Ghuzz, who after the captivity of Sultén 
Sinjar had been in possession of it, and bestowed upon Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad, the title of Sultén Shikébued-Din.t 
Sultan Shihabu-d-Din after one year of sovereignty as ae aete . 

1 = dot samo, dl able! 345 ob LAS Pakfndbid which was one. shut 
chief cities of Garmsir, Tubagdt-i-Ndsirt, p. 116, line 9, (Cal. 
Ain-i-Akbaré (J.) iii. 68, also Elliott, IT. 292, 298. 

® The statement in the text forms the subject of considerable controversy 
as there are found those who assert that the title Shihfbu-d-Din is an im- «© 
lied to Muizzu-d-Din popularly known as Muhammad 
Tubaqat-i-Ndsirt p. 446 note 5). Itis true that the 
author of the Tuk iydt-i-Nigirt states that Muizzu-d-Din was originally called 
Zangi while Ghiydsu-d-Din was called Habshi—both of them being calléd 
Muhammad. He goes on to say that prior to Ghiyégn-d-Din’s accession to the 
throne Ghor he was called Shamsu-d-Din and that Muizzu-d-Din was called 
Shihébu-d-Din. ; 


2 US Gholp Uy on CEM Cnet the gH ost cts 
ehbe Ghatps OS ISLE clbbe 4 AM ogy eae yy AF pide I omy 
: = OS Gd jae Ulbhe wlalyd cpl 51 Oey oud oles 


« Before this his title had been Malik Shamsu-d-Din and the title ~ 5 
brother had been Shih&éba-d-Din. Some time after his accession his. 

was changed to Sultén Ghiyigu-d-Din.” From this the possibility is not ex- 
cluded that the author of the Tabagdt-i-Nagirt intended to lay stress not so 
much upon the change of names as the change of dignity, the assumption 
that is, by both of the title of Sultén. : 

But whatever imay be decided about this there can be no question that the 
name “ Shihébu-d-Din” is just as applicable to the Berea known more 
familiarly as Muhammad Ghori, as is the name “ Muizzu-d-Din, and Pade 
evidently held this opinion as he henceforth speaks of him bicipe= => as 
“Shi -d-Din.” 

oe, other hand if this really was a subsequently pane be ems 
cortainly strange that it does not appear on any af his cooing ney on a 
always styled As Sultén Al-Muazzam (or Al-A‘zam) Muizzu-d- 


Gi ibn Sim. a 
in Abd-l-Mugaffar Muhammad ibn } = ; 
= is not howeyer a point of serious importance as it involves no disputed 


question of identity, 


9 


possible one as ar 














Ghori, (see Raver 


The actual statement is 
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for his brother, in the year 570 H., conquered Kardiz! and in the 
47, year 571 H., took Uchh and Multén and drove out the tribe of 
the Karmatians from those regions, and utterly destroyed the 
Bhati® tribe who had fortified themselves in the fortress of 
Uchh, § and having entrusted that country to Ali Kirmaj* re- 
turned to Ghaznin. 

Then inthe year 574H. (1178 A.D.) proceeding by way of 
Multan © he brought an army against Gujrat, and suffered defeat 
at the hands of Rai Bhim Dev ruler of that country, and with 

great difficulty reached Ghaznin and obtained relief. 
And in the year 575 H. he seized Parshtir,® and in the year 
580 H. (1184 A. D.) marched against¢Lahore; Sultan Khusrau 
‘ Malik who was the last of the kings of Ghaznin, shut himself up in 
: the fortress of Lahore as has been related, and after considerable 
correspondence by letter and messenger, he sent his own son with 
an elephant as a present, and Sultfn Shihaibu-d-Din made peace 
with him, and set about building the town of Sialkot? and having 
eft his deputy there, proceeded to ‘Ghaznin; and in the year 
he brought an army against Diwal by which is meant 











z . district lying between Ghazna and Hindastin, Yiqit. Or 
e of a large “ darak of the Tajiks, Tubaqdt-i-Ndsiré Raverty, 





e with the text Gig) doles For a full account of 
\ a comparison mpat of other translations, see Raverty, 
‘translation corresponds exactly with the original 
“8, the incorrect translations given by Briggs and 
conduct in a wrong light. Bhatia a strong 
Multén and Alor. The Réja referred 

of the Bhati tribe. See 
- See Elliott, Vol. I. p. 61. 
s 8.8. W. of Multén. 









ym Maltin, ieff. I. 118. 
translates, Ali Kirmény. 


says, “came again to Uchh and 


AE 9 yyldny quilt 
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Tattah! and having thrown into confusion the cities on the sea 
shore took a vast amount of plunder and returned, 

And in the year 582 H. he came again to Lahore and plundered 
the surrounding country, and haying provided Husain with the 
means of fortifying and holding S{alkot retraced his steps, and 
from Tiirtkh-i-Nizimi which is the original source of this selection 
we gather that the building of Sialkot took place in this year, in 
contradiction to the Mubérakshéhi® from which we learn that the 
building of Sialkot was two years earlier, God knows the truth, 
And inasmuch as the house of history is, like the house of dreams 
and other things of that sort, ruinous, apologies must’ be made 
for discrepancies ; and in that year Khusrau Malik with the assis- 
tance of the Khtikhars® and other tribes, besieged the fort of 
Sidlkot for a long time, but had to return without attaining his 
object. In this year also Muizzu-d-Din again besieged Khusrau 
Shih in Lahore, who after striving for some days, found himself 


La petite riviere d’Ayek coule le long de cette forteresse au 
couchant.” Firishta states that Muizzu-d-Din founded the fort of Sialkot 
which lies between the Chenab and Ravi and left Husain Kharmil as governor, 
in the year 580 H. (1184 A.D.) 

1 Cf. Raverty 452 note 2. See also Tieffenthaler, I, 121. Tatta est tres 
..on la nomme anjourd’hui Dobil ...... Tatta is not the same as 
See Abul Feda, (Reinaud) I. 


Gasnavi ... 


ancienne . 
Debal which lies between it and Kardchi. 
ecelxxxvi. 

The position of Debal. 
Debal lay between Kardch' 
former and seventy from the latt 
of Tatta. Tt lay ata distance 0! 


Judging by the map given in Tieffenthaler 
{ and Tatta at a distance of 30 miles from the 
er, almost due East from Karachi and N.-W. 
f about 20 miles from the sea on one of the 
large arms into which the Mehran (Indus) divided in those days, ek hie 
to judge from modern maps have now disappeared os much diminishe = 
size. Tt also lay a short distance to the North of i Bander which was 
the head of an arm of the sea which had evidently in formes times been = 
arm of the Indus also, at @ distance of about ten miles to the South ; = 
arm of the river joining the ‘sea from Debal lay some six miles or so to the 
tward. . 
sce position tallies with that of the ruined city mentioned by ae ee 
Paris Edition, III. 112, 118, 114, a translation of the description of w: 
given in Cunningham’s Anc- Geog., p. 299, 300. - . : 
2 By Yahya ibn Ahmad ibn Abdallah Sirhindi. Elliott, IV. 6. 
This seems to be the same tribe as the Gakkhars, cf. 


8 Khikhars- 
tie ae Vol, 1, 466 note 1, and Vol. I. (J) 888 note 1, but see also 
Raverty (455 note 4), who asserts that the two tribes are quite distinct. 
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unequal to the task, and yielded to the Sultan who conveyed him 
to Ghaznin and sent him to his brother Sultan Ghiydgu-d-Din at 
Firoza Koh. Ghiydgu-d-Din imprisoned him in one of the fortresses 
of Ghurjistén, where he died a prisoner, and the plain of Empire 
once for all passed to the dyitasty of Ghor without the thorn of 
a partner or rival, as has been already mentioned. 


Ride 2 


Quran. 


If you saddle the piebald horse of Cireumstance, 
and if the white horse of state leads thee beside him, 
And if the garden of your pleasure in happiness 
copies fair the past memories of Paradise, 
Be not proud, for this mean time will unexpectedly 
draw its pen through the writing of your fortune. 


- ~ ‘Time is like a wind, which at the first 

draws from the cheek of the rose the veil with all respect, 
- ' _‘Then after a week has passed in the midst of the garden, 

€ amie 


drags its body with ignominy to the dust. 
_ The world at one time brings forward by turn in the 
* narrow course, the horses of honour and disgrace. 
The crafty fowler gives the bird grain, and then draws it 
into the noose of his artfully laid snare. 
One man who has lost all hope, gains honour, 
Another who is always hopeful in spite of all is disgraced. 
¢ if a man who has walked in the shadow of 













dom, 

| by the foolish 

of mirth and merri- 
from the cup of 





1 wall of sorrow suffers 
and the worry of 


vy 


Rai his brother who had been Governor of Dehli before Pathiré, 
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And in this year Sultén. Muizzu-d-Din left Ali Kirmaj! who was 
governor of Multan, as his Vicegerent in Lahore, and in the year 
587 H. coming from Ghaznin he reduced the fort of Tabarhindah® 2 
which was the capital of the great rjas of Hindustan, and left Malik 
Ziin-d-Din Tukili? with a corps d’elite consisting of one thousand 
two hundred cavalry soldiers, and was contemplating a return, 
In the meantime Rai Pathtiré the Governor of Ajmir, and Khandi 


arrived with a vast army at a place called Tardyan* on the banks 
of the river Sarsuti at a distance of seven krohis® from Thanese 
It is. now known by the name of Tardéwarf* and is distant forty 
krohs® from Dehli.. A great conflict ensued with the tén an 
the Muslim troops were defeated. - The Sultan evinced g 
bravery on the field of battle, and in that engagement also 
Khandi Rai who was mounted on an elephant at the head of his 
army, received a spear thrust in his mouth from the hand of the 
Sultin. The Sultén also was struck on the head by the Rais 
spear, and his arm was also wounded but both escaped in safety. 50. 
The Sultan got off his horse and taking-up his son Khilji upon his 
horse and mounting behind him took him off the field; the 
Sultan proceeded to Ghaznin, and Rai Pathira took the fortress 

of Tabarhindah from Zidu-d-Din Tukili on peaceable terms after a 


1 Tabagdt-i-Nésiré says Ali Karmakh. Firishta, Alf Kirmsj, = 


MS. (A) gleyS le ms. (B) ele ole pa 

2 Both MSS. Aand B have %i6,5. Jarrett (Ain-i-Akbart — oe 
note 2) says he is not able to determine the position of ‘Tebarkew h, 
Tabagit-i-Nagiré p.457 note 8) thinks Tabaxpinda is @ copyist’s error 
ing on the Lubbu-t- Tawdrtkh-i-Hind, From . 

Y in Tieffe ler it would appear that the situation of the 

Rennell’s map 10 Tieffentha ‘ i‘ 
fortress of iberhind, which is there marked thongh not devaxibed ee 
was about halé way between Bikanir and Jhunjhna in Rajputind, is z : 


say about 100 miles horth of Ajmir. 


Seo also Raverty 458, note 3. Sg P on aie 
8 ‘Malik Ziyéu-d-Din Tilaki, ( Tabagdt-i-Nagirt) Raverty pm oo 
4 MSS. (A) and (B) read erly: Seo Raverty srenyreree 3 ie A 
Tieffenthaler mentions this place oe it Narain, bat 1 fount ; 
i ei aay tbr es . 
in the map he gives, see Vol : 
= It is placed by Cunningham (map facing p- 827), = ae 
i ivalent to about two 
5 The & Skr. FTW krosh, is equiv a 
ts a er that (J) ii, p. 116 note 2 and as note 2. bear 
A ., App. B p 571, See also Tértkh-i Rashidt. Elias and Ross, p. 
ly i . 571, 


Raverty (Je 4 
for Bathindah apparently relyi 





» 
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siege of one year and one month. And in the year 588 H. the 
+ Sultén again came into Hindustén with a large and brave army 
of 40,000 cavalry, and divided his forces into four army corps, 
and having given battle time after time in the place above men- 
tioned gained a victory. Pathtra was taken prisoner and Khandi 
Rai having been overcome in battle was killed and hasted to his 
resting-place in Hell. The Sultan then having reduced the 


fortresses of Sarsuti! and Hansi proceeded to Ajmir the capital 


of Patharé, reduced it and plundered its environs killing and 
taking prisoners. From certain other sources we learn that 
Hazrat Khw4jé Muinu-d-Din Chishti? may God sanctify his 
heart, that revered one who is the fountain head of the great and 
holy men and the dignified elders of the land of Hind, whose 
blessed tomb is a place of pilgrimage situated in Ajmir, was at 
that time in the company of the Sultin, and this victory occurred 
through the impulse of the blessed and divine soul of that pillar 
of holiness. And in this year leaving Sultén Malik Qutbu-d-Din 
Aibak who was his servant and adopted son and vicegerent in the 
town of Kihr4m which is. distant seventy krohs from Dehli, he 
inyaded and plundered the Siwalik range which lies to the North 
of Hindustan, and proceeded to Ghaznin. In the same year too 
Qutbu-d-Din having captured Dehli took it away from the kins- 
men of Pathtiré and Khandi Rai. Then in the year 589 H. (1193 
A, D.) Sultén Shihabu-d-Din fought with Rai Jai Chand the gover- 
nor of Qanauj, on the confines of Chandwar’ and Atawah, ® killed 
him and went to Ghaznin. The fort of Kol* fell into the hands of 
— Qutbu-d-Din Aibak, and he made” Dehli his capital and brought 
P istricts under his sway. From that date Dehli 
metropolis of the Sultins. The erection of 
ings of that kind, such as mosques, was 


51. 











between the Sutlej and Ganges as far 


was the son of Ghiydsu-d-Din 
of the province of Sijistan, 


4 as belonging to the 


me 


tec 


commenced in the reign of Sultén Shamsu-d-Din Altamash! in 
the year 606 H., as will be related, if God (may He be ewalted) so 
will it, in its own place. And in the year 591 H., he took the fort 
of Bhangar® and Badaon. And in the year 593 H. he conquered 
Gujerat and took his army to Nahrwéla which is known as Pattan,® 
and having taken vengeance for the Sultan on Bhim Rai Dey, and 
having taken much spoil returned ; and in that-year Sultan Ghiydgu- 
d-Din removed his effects from the transitory world to the eternal 
abode,* and Sultan Muizzu-d-Din having heard this news when on 
the confines of Tis and Sarakhs,® turned towards Badghis and per- 
formed the duties of the mourning ceremonies and haying divided 
his brother’s dominions among his kindred ® came to Ghaznin 


and brought an army against Khwérazm, and on the first occasion a 


Sultan Muhammad Khwérazm Shih suffered defeat, and the 
Sultan pursued him and fought the Khwarazmians at the head 
of an aqueduct which they had dug from the eastern bank of the 


Jaihwin, and a number: of the noted generals of Ghor were - 


martyred and he could not take Khwarazm ; he also fought a great 
pattle with an army of Khitai? kings of Turkistin who had 
come to the help of Sultan Muhammad,’ on the banks of the 
river Jaihin—he fought right bravely but at Jast was defeated, 
and being left with a hundred thousand cavalry soldiers he 
entered the fortress of Andkhid where he entrenched himself, and 


1 Sultén Ul-Muazgzam 
Timish the lst of the Shamsiyah Sultins. See Raverty 597 note 4. 

2 Ms, (A) Sis Thankar, but it should be o¢%it_ apparently, as in 
Tieffenthaler we find Banghar described as “un Fort triangulaire, construit 
un prince Indou nommé Harcaran ... Banghar est & 30 

‘li la rive ulterieure du Gange. 

illes d 'Awnla a 40 de Baréli et 4 8 de 
pale «ville ancienne ... elle 4 une forteresse au dehors de laquelle sont 
4 Elle est a 20 milles de Baréli, § 10 d’ Aunia et 45 de Banghar. 

‘ the famous Nizdmu-d-Din Auliya, called “ Al 
ialist. “ Mahyil-shikan” the assembly-router. 
ig”? or th controversialist, and “ Mas 
ra ue oes Radbanpur 40 miles from Guzerat to the N.W. Tieff. I 
$85. See also Bayley, Hist of Gujarat 25 &c, Abul Feda (Reinand) IT, ii, 117. 


Ain-i-Akbart (J.) II. 262 and III. 59. 


4 He died at Herat. 3 
5 See Raverty (Zabaqat-t- 


de terre par ordre d’ 


des maisons. 
Budaon was the birthplace of 


i 5 
Nésirt) 257 note 2 and 471 text and note 
i iti i in the Tabagdt-i-Nagiré (Rav. p. 472.) 
tails of this partition are given mm Bie: 2.) 
5 oe ar casa Khwirazm Shah applied to Girkhén of Qaré Khits 
for assistance. See Rayverty (Tabaqdt-i-Nesir®) 473 note 2. 


Shamsa-d-Dunyé wau-d-Din Abiél Muzaffar, Tyal 
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ates 


eed 
ates asked for quarter 1 returned to Ghaznin ; and at that time 
hbourhood of Lahore shewed 


the tribe of the Khikhars in the neig 
revolting the Sultan accordingly brought an army 


symptoms of ‘ y 
against them, and also summoned Qutba-d-Din Aibak from Dehli, 
t returned to Ghaznin, 


and having given the WKhikhars a severe 
and while on the way back was martyred at Damyak, * which 
is the name of a village of the dependencies of Ghaznin, at the 
hands of Khttkhar ‘pandits—the following qitdé*h has been written 
to chronicle this event 3 — 
The martyrdom of the king of sea and Jand Shihébu-d-Din, 

Whose like has never yet been seen since the world began, 

On the third’day from the first of Sha‘ban, in the year 602 


Happened in the road to @haznin at the stage Damyak. 


reign from the commencement of the rule 
d of his life were thirty and two years and 
some months, and he left no heir save one daughter, but he left 
* behind him much treasure of gold and silver and precious stones, 
among these latter were five hundred mans* of diamonds 


jewels of great value, besides cash and estates and other property 
the value of which we may estimate on the same scale. He made 
expeditions to Hindiistan nine times, twice was defeated and seven 


_ times was victorious. 


The days of his 
of Ghaznin to the en 


who in war 


Thon didst see Muizm-d-Din Muhammad Sam, 


Was stronger in heart and hand than Sam and Narimén 


He obtained, like Mahmud, from the elephants of Hindiistan 
















of Sdsin and many kingdoms of Séman 


ents here briefly referred to see Raverty 


on the road to Ghaznin. Its exact situation 
 Firishta (Bombay text) has $iay! Rohtak. 
son records the name of the author. The 
Jearned men of that period.” 

somewhat less than 2tbs. while 


as a weight unit for jewels. 
4avas nearly two pounds this 
rly. (See Ain-t-Akbart 











Molahidah heretics, 


area || 
He departed this world 
Hes d, and they say (the writer vonches 
That there remained of hi 5 
sng ined of his secret treasure 500 mans of dia- 








And in his reign many lear ienti 

flourished, of pits was Rasiggs Biel ae 
merciful to him who wrote the Latdif-i-Ghiyast and oe b z 
in honour of his brother Sultan Ghiyégu-d-Din L bth Fath Bee 
remained with the army of Sultan Mnuizzu-d-Din Muhammad S4 : 
and every week used to stand up to preach, and at the tie 
of his sermon the Sultan used to evince great emotion, and si s 
the Imam got very wearied of this continual coming and ene 
and everlasting service, one day addressing the Sultan fronrtie 
ite ei ae some time hence neither 

is grea glory of yours remain nor the flattery and 
hypocrisy of Raza: The following gita‘h is by him: 


If an enemy does not agree with you O friend 

If behoves you to agree with your enemy, 

If not, then have patience for a few days 

He will not remain, nor will you, nor the pride of Razi, 


f the Sultan certain mischief- 
Imém-of having conspired with 
mam was well aware of their 


And after the assassination 0: 
makers out of envy accused the 
the Fiddis, * and asserted that the i 


1 Abi Abdullah Muhammad Ibn Omar Ibn al-Hasain Ibn al-Hasan Ibn 
AM al-Jaimi al-Bakri at-Tabaresténi Ar-Réai (native of Rai in ‘Tabaristén) A 
was a doctor of the Shiffite sect; he was porn at Rai A. H. S44 (A. D. 1150) 
and died at Herat A. H. 606 (A. D 1210), (Ibn Khalliqan). See D’Herbelot 
art Réai. See also Majma‘ul Fusahd I. p. 874, where he is called Al-Quraishi 
at-Tamimi, Ibn Khalliqin does not mention the Latdij-i-Ghiydst among Ar- 
Raz{’s works, while on the other hand Haji Khalifa gives a work of this name 
but does not mention the author. His reference to it js as follows. “11124 
El-Letiif El-Ghiyathiyeh, subtilitates Ghiyath-ed-Dint Liber persicus in — 
quatuor partes divisus, quaram prima de principiis 


jurisprudenti, tertia de ethict, quarta di 
9 The term Fidé-i is ied to the disciples of the chief of the 


10 . 


[ ttad 
They made an attempt upon the lmam and he fled 


hypocrisy. 
Muaiyyidu-l-Mulk Sinjari ! who was one of the dis- 


for refuge to Ons: 
tinguished generals of the Sultin; he despatched him in safety to 


a place of security. A poet has written an ode in praise of him of 
which the following are two couplets. 


Sultan Muizzn-d-Din Shah Ghazi whose sword in the world 
has become like the famous Zulfiqir ? of Ali Murtaza. 


The true Sultin Muhammad Sim, he whose love for 
the people is like the Sun of the friendship of Mustafa. 


1 Tabaqdt-i-Nagirt states that he held the office of Vazir, and was put to 
death by the Turkish Maliks and Amirs of Ghaznfn, together with Malik 
Nasiru-d-Din Husain the Am(r-i-Shikér. 

% Hil Fiqir. The following is extracted from Ibn Khalliqén (Slane) 

p. 220. é 

slated that Harin ar Rashid on sending Yazid ibn Mazyad against 

alid gave him Za'l Fakar the sword whith had belonged to the Prophet 
it, Yazid, by it you will be victorious.” To this Muslim Ibn al-Walid 

he following verse of a kasfda composed by him in praise of 
























2 Prophet's sword to recollect bis way of acting and 
by the first (Musulman) who ever prayed and 


Hisham ibn al Kalbi, Ibn Khalliqén 
‘son of Nabih, both of whom were 
isi being slain by ‘Ali who took the 
continues “Another author says that 
*” {must observe that fagir with 
a which means a vertebra of the 
d Ail Figdr the word jiqir 


possession of Hériin ar Rashid 


Allah ibn al Hasan ibn al- 
in which battle was given to the 
when he felt death to be near 
lowed him, and to whom he owed 
‘any member of the Aba 

rom you and give you 


[ 75 J 
Another poet says :— 


The Emperor of the age, Khusrau Ghézi Muizzu-d-Din 

From whom the glory of crown and diadem gains inerease 
The origin of victory, Muhammad ibn Sam ibn Husain ; 
His very presence has become the mark for princely glory.t 


And Nizuki Maraghai too says in praise of him :— 


Shah Muizzu-d-Din before whose princely might 
The heaven stands girt like a bunch of flowers 

He came to the throne like a rose at the time when ~ 
The heaven brought the Sun into the Balance. # 


Medina, and he purchased it from the merchant for four hundred dinars. 
From him it passed to al-Mahdi the Son of Al Mansir (Khalifah from 775 
AH. to 785 A.H.) from him to Misa al Hadi and from Miisa to his brother 
Haran ar Rashid.” 

Al Asmai relates that he saw Hérdn ar Rashid at Tis wearing a sword 
and that he said “ Asmai would you like to see Zid fiqér” and on Asméi 


expressing & wish to see it Haran ar Rashid, bade him draw the sword—on 

doing so he found on it eighteen faqéras~The word faqdra is said in a note 

to the above to designate “a sort of waving ornament on the blade or else 

a notch on its edge. It is doubtful which is meant probably the latter.” 

in question was 80 called from its strength and pliability, the vertebral column 
y 


The word Ztl/iqdr meaning vertebra ted Ithink it quite possible that the sword 
being the type of the combination of these two somewhat incompatible 
, elements. a 


1 MS. /A) has 1) Swe MS. (B) agrees with the text. 


3 i.e. In the time of year (autumn) when the Sun was in the sign of Libra 


(wi): 


The sun enters 21st March. 


Gemini Taurus Aries (Spring) 


Re ger i 
Virgo Leo Cancer (Summer) 2st June. 
alain Ot 2 
Scorpio Libra (Autumn) 21st September. 


lbw 


Sagittarius 
us ie ole 
us Capricornus (Winter) 21st December. 


Pisces Aquari 
; eye dO 
ater addition to the Zodiac. It was known to the 
\ 


The sign Libra was & 1 ; 
earlier Greek astronomers as xmaal cf. Virg Georg, I. 33. 





E 
y 


Lae: al) 


He in the fire of whose wrath evil doers 

Give up their sweet lives like sugarcane. 

The sugar of religion and the rose of sovereignty 

The revolving sphere has mixed together ; _ 

Oh Lord! let this conserve of religion and sovereignty 
Be the cause of health to the whole world. 


And Qazi Hamid! of Balkh says : > 


Ghazi Muizzu-d-Din wad-Dunya with whom 
On the day of battle victory marches with his auspicious 
standard, 


¢ 


Qua locus Erigonen inter Chelasque sequentes Panditur. 


Subsequently it was called Zuyés (the yoke) by the Latins Jugum and was 
first formally called Libra in the Calendar of Julius Cmsar. This name 
seems to have been derived from the East, and must be regarded as a symbol 
of equality introduced into the heavens at the period when the entrance of 
the sun into that constellation marked the Autumnal Equinox. “In the 
commentary of ‘'heon on the Almagest Libra is frequently represented by 
Alrpa (a pound) or Arrpa, a word originally borrowed by the Romans from 
the Sicilians, transformed into Libra and then restored to the later Greeks in 
the new sense of a balance.” See Smith’s (D. G. R.A.) p. 151, also Afn-t- 
Akbart (Jarrett) 111. p. 18 and notes. Also Albirdni (Sachau) p. 173, where « 
‘eee of the signs in seven languages; Sir William Jones (Jones? 
V Vol. I. p. 384) leant to the opinion that “both Greeks and Hindus 
received their divisions of the Zodiac from an older nation” and there can 
@ little doubt that this was the case; the almost absolute identity of the 
ature in Arabic, Greek, Persian, Syriac, Hebrew and Sanskrit points to 
to a verbal original, the more so as in the case of a 
t it was possible for the name to differ in 
Y the sign Libra was first known.as 
e to the claws of a scorpion, then 
emblance to a yoke, and finally 


three words, and it is more than 
the Zodiac, to the same source 













Several of his 















isi 


Bail Muzaffar! the Ruler of the Hast for Shite in the field 
of battle 


The Huma of his canopy carries as it were victory under 
its wing. “s 


Sunray Qurbu-p-Din Arak 


Who was one of the specially favourite servants of Sultén 
Muizzu-d-Din, on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon had a 
broken little finger, * and was known by this soubriquet (Aibak), 
they also call him Qutbu-d-Din® Lak bakhsh.4 With the consent of 
the nobles of Hindistén he established himself as Protector of the 
kingdom of Dehli, and after the martyrdom of Sultén Muizzu: 
Din his brother’s son, Sultén Ghiydsu-d-Din Mahmud, the rightful. ice 
heir of Sultén Ghiydsu-d-Din Muhammad in whose praise they 
wrote the following verse :— 


| His full titles were: Sultin al-A‘zam, Muizzu-d-Dunya wa-d-Din Abul 
Muzaffar Muhammad. On his death difficulties arose as to ‘the succession, 
the Turkoman generals claiming it for Ghiyasu-d-Din Mahmiéd, son of Ghiyagu- 
d-Dfn, while the chiefs of Ghar on the other hand favoured the claims of 
Bahéu-d-Din Sam, and a quarrel arose between the two parties as to the route 
to be taken in conducting the corpse of Muizzu-d-Din to Ghaznin. Eventually 
this was settled by the diplomacy of the Khwé4ja Muaiyyidu-l-Mulk. Taju-d- 
Din Yaldkuz (YaldGz) came out to meet the body, which was buried in an 
enclosed grave which he had built for his daughter, on the 22nd Sha‘bén 
(Firishta). : 

8 This is the readin 
measure to correct the current id 


« of the text and of both MSS, and it serves ina 
: ea as to the etymology of the name Ibak. 
Rayerty (514, note 1) states that Ibak in Tarkish eau a does not 
appear to be the caseso far as I can learn from. dictionaries 43} means the 
comb of a cock, while the word finger is (rf parmag. On the other hand 
the word cs! ay means moon and 8 beg or bek means Lord, Whether 
ime of the eclipse, or whether it me 
of 3 not appear, but from the text before ud the connection wit 
me joa cause oF name, not, as Hae Leal said, be hee oa 
See also Raverty loc. cit. and Thomas’ Pathan kings of D : page 
Firishta however distinctly states Sat tyyl oe BSS goed eS) Read 


LY (0 if his text is correct. ee 
3 He was given the name of Sultén Qutbu-d-Din Aibak by Muizzu-d-Din 


on the occasion of a public ceremony when he distinguished him by special 


f his favour (Firishta). : ; 
nis bestower of laks. So called from his lavish generosity. 


the finger was broken at the t 
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Sultdn from Hast to West, Monarch from West to Hast 
Mahmiid ibn Muhammad ibn Sam ibn Husain. 


having sent to Malik Qutbu-d-Din from Firoza Koh the canopy 
and insignia of royalty, addressed him by the title of Sultan, ! 
and in the year 602 H. (1295 A.D.) having come from Dehli to 
Lahore on Tuesday, the sixteenth of the month of ZuQa‘dah in 
the aforesaid year, ascended the throne of empire and became 
proverbial for his kindness and clemency. He used to bestow upon 
deserving recipients rewards far in excess of their anticipations, 
and inaugurated his custom of lak bakhshi (bestowing laks). One 
of the learned men of the time named Bahdu-d-Din U’shi® said 
in praise of him. 
Quatrain, 
Oh thou that hast brought into the world the bestowal of 
Jaks; 
Thy hand has brought the mine into great straits ; 


= seized blood drops, 

And placed them forward pretending that they. are rubies. 
And after some time enmity arose between him and Taju-d-Din 
Yaldtiz, who was one of the slaves of Muizzu-d-Din and had 
read the Khutba in his own name in Ghaznin, on account of 
Lahore, and the fire of war and conflict blazed forth on the con- 
2 finés of the’ Punjib; Taju-d-Din was defeated, and went to 
66. Kirmén which was his usual abode. Sultén Qutbu-d-Din went 
__ and took possession of the fort of Ghaznin and staying there for 
days, spent his time in rioting and wantonness 
ccordingly the people of Ghazuin were an- 
J summoned Taju-d-Din Yaldtz, 
Sultan Qutbud-Din not being 
Lahore by way of Sang Surakh$ 
















ni was a Very famous preacher and 
Ufi as an extempore speaker, and an 
_ (Majma‘u-l-Pusahé, I. 172), 
| the Punjab, for he did not dare 


From envy of thy liberality the heart of the mine has 


od the title of Sultén (see note 3 page 77). 


» 


itil 


Verse. 
When the head of a Sultan becomes unstendy from wine 
Without warning the crown of Empire falls from his head. 


And after wielding power for some time he fell from his horse 
when playing chaugdn at Lahore in the year 607 H., and died! 
and was buried in that city and his tomb is at present the resort 
of pilgrims. The period of his reign after the conquest of 
Hindustin, was twenty years, out of which period he was for four 
years a Sultan, 

This ancient revolving heaven has overthrown many heroes ; 
So far as you are able, place no reliance on the sun and 
moon and Jupiter. * : 


Seven other individuals of the generals and slaves of Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Din reached princely power in Hindistén and Ghaznin 
and Bengala and other places, whose affairs are written in their 
proper places ; among others T4ju-d-Din Yaldiz on the confines 
of Taraéyan, otherwise known as Tarawari, having fought with 
Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltamish was taken ‘prisoner. Another 
is Sultan Nasiru-d-Din Qabicha § who is also one of the slaves of 
Mnuizzu-d-Din, and had married one of the datghters of Taju-d- 
Din Yaldiz, the other daughter was married to Sultén Qutbu-d- 


1 wake ce YU Literally, emptied the mould {in which he was cast). 
The word ws though Arabic in appearance is not really so. It isin 
reality the Persian word oI (ef. owl ) in an Arab dress. B Ms 

The game of chaugdn is the origin of the modern game of ai the 
chaugan Ogos called in Arabic vi="ye Saulajin is a name app ee 
stick with a curved extremity. Curling locks are’ called orem IT > 


A pony which is fit for the game of wre is called cg'Spz (Burhin-i-Qati’). 
2 In the ‘Ajdibu-l-Makhligqdt of Qazwini we find that the astrologers cone 
sidered the sun as holding the place of king, and the stars ore his courtiers 
his Vasir and Jupiter the Qizi. The planet is 


and troops. The moon is 
sidered to be a very fortunate one by astrologers who called it pS] Oe 
oe cky 80 much so that everything lucky was called by the 


Soma being the Sanskrit word for moon, The sun was 


i a h 1 rye ., 
Hinds Somagraha, te oonig. ea lead the origin of ail things: 68 


called ‘ Aditya,’ +. ¢, the ? 
sani (Sachau) I. 217 and seqq. 
oe . the death of Qutbu-d-Din proceeded to usurp Uchh and Multén 


bagdt-i-Nasiré states that Nasiru-d- 
sng to Raverty (580, note 6). The Ta : 
eet ea married iio of the daughters of Qutbu-d-Din, (See note 4, 


p. 529) (note 2, P. 532). 
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Din and Sultan Muizzn-d-Din during his lifetime had bestowed 
upon him the governorship of Uchh and Multan. After the death 
of Sultén Qutbu-d-Din, he brought the whole country from Uchh ! 
to Sarsuti and Kuhram under his own rule, and also took posses- 
sion of Lahore, and haying fought with the army of Malik Taju- 
d-Din who was on his way from Ghaznin, Khwaja Mu‘aiyyidu-l- 
Mulk Sinjari? being in command of that army, was defeated and 
went to Sindh in which country he obtained great ascendancy. 

57. In the year 611 H. (1214 A. D.) a Moghul army arrived and 
laid siege to Multan for forty days and the Sultan Nasgiru-d-Din, 
having opened the doors of the treasury, evinced great bravery and 
warded off their attacks, and at last after a reign of twenty- 
two years fell a prisoner into the hands of Sultén Shamsa-d-Din 
and trod the way to the next world.* Another is Malik Bahau- 
d-Din Tughral, when Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam reduced the 
fortress of Bahankar* he entrusted the command of it to Malik 
Bah4u-d-Din Tughral, and he having built a fortress in the country 
of Bhasiydna® elected to reside there® and used continually to 


1 70 miles south-west of Multén. For the situation of Uchh, see Cunn. 
TA Gunlie: THeBARs Ls 
ieffenthaler says that under this name are comprised seven villages the 
chief of which contains the tomb of Syud Bukhari. Tieff. 1.118. In Ren- 
nell’s map, Vol. IIL. Surusty is shewn as in Long. 74°5 Lat. 28 5, Koram 
Long. 75'4 Lat. 29-4. 
2 See note 1 page 74, 
8 In the year 612 H. according to the Téju-t-Madsir, but from the text it 
. appears to have been in 610 H. or early in 611 H. 
According to Tabagdt-i-Nasirt he was drowned while trying toescape. See 
Ravert: 3, notes. cf, Elliott 11. 804. 
but according to Tubaqdt-i-Ndsiré and Alfi the name of the 
*hankfr or Thangir. (See however Raverty 544 note 1). 
_(B) has Bhasiyfna, MS. (A) has Bhaydna. Tubaqat-i-Ndgirt says 
‘Thankir which is in the territory of Bhiiina.” ‘This fortress 
Sultin Kot (Tubaqdt-i-Ndsirt). 
a place which he calls Bedna and says, concerning 
une ville bien peuplée, aujourd'hui le nombre de ses 
apres que le Rajih Jndou en a chassé, il n’y-a que 
ns, Afgans, et Saides, qui se vantent de descendre 
est au pied des montagnes, i 14 milles communs de 


















ree 


named Thankir or Bahankar nor does he mention 
- 1 asl 
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harass the environs of Gwalidr, and Sultén Muizzu-d-Din at the 
time of his return from Gwaliér had promised to give that for- 
tress to Malik Bahéu-d-Din who accordingly strongly fortified a 
position at a distance of two krohs from Gwaliar and harassed 
the garrison of the fort, so that after a year the garrison sending 
messengers and presents invited Sultén Qutbu-d-Dim and gur- 
rendered the fort to him. On this account enmity arose between 
Malik Qntbu-d-Din and Bahéu-d-Din, Malik Bahau-d-Din died 
a short time afterwards.! . 

Another is Malik Muhammad Bakhtyaér Ghiri.? He was one 
of the great men of Ghir and Garmsir, a man adorned with all 
good qualities who came to Ghaznin in the reign of Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Din and from thence went to Hindtstin, He did not 
approve of having to live in Lahore with Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, 
and joined hands with Malik Husainu-d-Din Ughal Beg® ruler of 
the country between the two rivers (The Do&b) and the country 
beyond the river Ganges, and Kanpilah and Patili * were allotted 
as his reward. He proceeded to Oudh and conquered that coun- 


1 No date is given of these events. 

2 Called also Muhammad Bakhtydr Khilji, the first to lead a Musulmén 
invasion of Bengal in 596 A. H. He belonged to the Khilj tribe of Ghar, a 
Turkish tribe. Regarding him the Ain-i-Akbart states that the astrologers 
had predicted the overthrow of the kingdom of Nadiya by Muhammad 
Bakhtyér Khilji. He destroyed the city of Nad(ya (in 1203 A. D, 600 A. H.) 
and transferred the Capital to Lakhnauti. From that time Bengal has been 
Ain-i-Akbart (Jarrett) IT. 148. 

He was a nephew of Muhammad son of Mahmud. (See Tabagdt-i-Nagirt 
649). Raverty denies his having ever been a slave but from the emeet in 
ubt that the author so regarded him. (See 


subject to the kings of Dehli. 


the text there seems to be no do 


Raverty, p- 550 note 6). é ; 
sans teaTuantt Husainu-d-Din Ughul Beg held in fief a considerable 


tract of country in the Dodb, independently of Qutbu-d-Din. 
it-i-Ndgirt 550 note 6. 
8 See Raverty Jubagat-+ Naas : F 
+ MBA, (Ax)vand (BAYS onpile,,. WS: (A.) epithe Panedite MS. (B.) 
WS atta a p.560 note 6, says Pattiah Suk (Dat sae Tees 
a Patidli, Raverty p. hee 2 = 
gy? 64’) and Kuntilah [uat. 25°7 Long. 82° 86”) the Kuntil of the 
Indian Atlas. : 
See the note above for a discussion of the question. 
In the text Als is evidently copyist’s error for “4y 
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nd Munér,! and having taking large ‘booty 


try, reduced Behar 
Sultan Qutbu-d-Din sent him royal honours and a banner of 


Sult4nship. He then brought many ‘presents to the court of the 

58 Sultan, and received great favours and distinctions; the grandees 
of the court seeing they were powerless against him, became 
envious of him, and instigated the Sultan to such an extent that 

one day he made him fight with a rogue elephant, * but he struck 

the elephant so hard upon the trnhk with a heavy club that the 
elephant turned and fled. Tho Sultén was overwhelmed with 
‘astonishment to see this, and nominated and appointed him ruler 

‘of the whole country of Lakhnanti® in Bengila and sent him 

WN In the second year after this arrangement Muhammad 
yar brought an army from Behar towards Lakhnauti and 
the town of Nidiyé* with » small force, Nidiyé 
Rai Lakbmia (Lakminia®) the governor of that 


situéo sur la rive citérioure (du Gange) \4 
—( est 46 milles, de Patna) l’embouchure du 
enire Maner 4 louest et Scherpour Alest. Le Son 
cosse avant Manér. Tieff. I. 423 note («). 
ancient kingdom of Magadh is situated on the 
oscribes it thus “Une grande ville moins 
u quélle ne Ya été, remarquable par des tombeaux magni- 
s (Shaikh Sharafuddin Maniri is buried there). 
-capitale autrefois dela province. Sa distance de Patna en 
tde 17 miles.” 
















> audience held by Qutbu-d-Din in the Qasr. i- 


called originally Lakshmangwati, and 
the Emperor Humdytin. See Ain-i- 
>, Gaz, art Gaur. See also Raverty 


who is said to have left 
‘the Bhégirathi at Nadiyé. 


—r ’ 


—~— 7 


rss | 


s 

town who had heard from astrologers! the fame of Muhammad 
Bakhty4r and his great power, fled thence to Kamran, and ~ 

and booty beyond computation fell into the hands of the vaee 
and Muhammad Bakhtydr having destroyed the place of wae 
and idolstemples of the infidels founded Mosques and Moussa 
and schools and caused a metropolis to be built called by his own 
name, which now has the name of Gaur. * ; : 


VERSE. 


There where was heard before the clamour and uproar of 






heathen. 


Now there is heard resounding the shout of “ Allého akbar 


And after having the khuthah read and the currency struck in his 
nime,® having collected a large body of men, under the command 
of Amir Ali Masij* (Mich) he attempted to conquer the countries 
of Tibet and Turkestén and twelve thousand cavalry fully armed 
and equipped arrived at a city which they call Bardhan.’ A river 


1 For an account of the birth of Lakhmaniya see Tubagdt-t-Akbart which 
relates that in order to delay the birth for two hours his mother caused her- 
self to be suspended head downwards with her legs bound together till the 
auspicious moment predicted by the astrologers to ensure his reigning for 
eighty years arrived, immediately after delivery of her ehild the mother died. 
(see also Raverty Tabagdt-i-Nasirt, p. 655). S 

2 ‘There is no authority for the statement that Gaur was ever known by 


the name of Muhammad Bakhtyar. Concerning the name Gaur see Hunter 


Imp. Gaz. Gaur. 
8 The recitation of the &bS or public prayer in the name of the new 
e of coins bearing his name was regarded by 


Sovereign and the issu 
tituting actual accession to the throne and the 


Mubammadan nations as cons! 
statement is probably incorrect. 

As to this passage see Raverty 559 note 3. See Thomas Pathén Kings of 
Dehli p. 87 and p. 110, and notes. It appears unlikely that Muhammad 
Bakhtyér issued coins in his own name, as he was nothing more than 
Sipabsilar of the Sultén Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sém : moreover no such 


coins are known. : oe ; 
4 A chief of the tribes of Kinch and Mij ‘called Ali Mij (Tubagdt-i-Nasir’) 


tribes between Tibet and Lakhnanti- 
Ndgirt says that a chief of one of the 


6 Regarding this the Tabagit-i- 


ae 
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here crossed their route ite, pie. Saas Soa ‘ ~~ which” was a fort of great strength: the garrison of that fort who 
call Brabmkadi. Tt is eke = =e ne sea x Sys were descendants of Gushtasp (that fort too was one of the build- 
Shah Garshasp* when he came to Hindustan built a bridge over ings erected by Gushtasp) came forth to fight, and fought so 
that ziver, and Cae pe ae cla os inal aio bravely. till nightfall that many men were lost on the side of 

69. mad Bakhtyér era by, a i i ee eee his i Muhammad Bakhtydr. He pitched his camp on that very spot, 
trusted generals to protect the bridge and command the road, and coming down received tidings that ive taxi 
entered the territory of Tibet, and spent ten days among the 


os city there was another city! from which 50,000 Turks all warlike 
mountains and difficult roads, and at last arrived at a plain in and ready for battle would come to the relief of their city. The 


following day Muhammad Bakhtydér not thinking it advisable to 
remain there, and not being able to oppose them, turned back and. 
came to the. head of the bridge. Before his arrival the Generals 
in charge of the road had fought among themselves, and the 
infidels had broken two arches of that bridge. The army of 
Muhammad Bakhtyar had this bridge in front and the infidels 
} kept coming up in their rear, and fought with determined 


mountain tribes between Lakhnauti and Tibbat the Kiinch-Mij-and Tihéra 
who are all of Turkish countenance (S31 Sem Sy) dom ) and speak a 
language differing both from that of India and that of Tibbat, eAopted the 
religion of Islém and agreed to act as guide to Muhammad Bakhtyar whom 
he conducted to a place whero there is a city called Mardhan Kot (or 
“Bardhan kot) ... in front of which flows a vast ‘river called the Bang Mati 
1 it enters the country of Hindustan they style it Samundar in the 


— 























=— 


ialeot; in magnitude, width, and depth it is three times the size of the Sel bravery. In that neighbourhood there was an idol temple of great 
Seam : / strength. They passed the night there by some stratagem, and 
the account differs, the Zuhagdt-i-Ndgiré says that they in the morning a ford was found, and a party of men who crossed 


for ten days among the mountains till they came to by the ford found the sand of the river was a sort of quicksand, 


. so ‘ r and the water of the river gradually growing deeper and deeper, 


me hee a ied pets oi Baie wee the greater part of the soldiers of Muhammad Bakhtyar -were 
- igo : Sp lade deel drowned in the ocean of destruction; and the remnant which re- 


; iin. prima . ined bi fuel for the fire of the infidel’s sword and attained 
ha * * or t ts of maine ecame . « 
over are estas cates Ma aca the exaltation of martyrdom. Muhammad Bakhtydr, out of many 
} tacts cavalry force took to reach Bardhan. Ais thousand men, arrived at Deo Kot with some three or four hun. 

: : dh donly, and fell ill from vexation and was attacked by hectic 
Badfoni’s account that the city of Bardhan dred only, 


and that the crossing of the river was fever ® and used to say “no doubt Sultan Muhammad Mnizz-ud- 
fy was from Kémréd, where Badéoni sag Din Sdm has met with an accident that fortune has gone so 


against me.” And when weakness took possession of him ‘Ali 
S71) Abardhan, ; Mardin one of Muhammad Bakhtyar's greatest genre ee 60. 
epee Onontes Yet Te at Deo Kot from the district of Narndli* and gz 
taverty 561 note 1.) : 1 Called Karpattan ( Tubagdt-i-Nasirt) see Raverty p. 567 and notes for 8 
9 river crossed and the place of full account of Bakhtyar's retreat and disasters. 


ding the possible locality. 
2 See Raverty 570 note 9. regar : Mae : 
8 I take this to be the meaning of the text wt a Gs e+e. | 
4 MSS. (A) and (B) gz) Seo Raverty 67, note 7, where he calls this 


cy SU Naran-koe. 


additional information given 
, and it seems not impossible 
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paladin pulled down the sheet from his face and ruthlessly des- 
patched him with one blow of a dagger. This eyent happened in 
the year 602 H. after the death of Sultan Muizzu-d-Din: and after 


the death of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din this samo Ali Mardin eventually 
. geized the reins of power by great craft, and promulgating the 
khutba and sikka of Takhnauti in his own name was styled 


Sultan Aldu-d-Din, and from the excessive folly and pride and 


arrogance of his mind sat quietly in Lakhnauti and divided 
the country of Tran and Turén among his adherents, and no one 


dared to say ‘‘ these dominions are outside the seope of the Sultan’s 
power why do you divide them?” They say that some unfortunate 
merchant laid a complaint of poverty before Alau-d-Din, who 

. asked “where does this: fellow come from?” They answered 
“from Isfahan” then he ordered them to write a document to 
Isfahdn which should have the force of an assignment of land to 
him. The merchant would not accept this document, but the 
Vazirs did not dare to represent this fact and reported “the 
ruler of Isfahan, by reason of his travelling expenses and assem- 
pling his retinue for the purpose of subjugating that country, is in 
is difficulties.’ He thereupon ordered them to give a large sum of 
money far beyond his expectations ; and when his tyranny and 
oppression. ‘exceeded all bounds the Amirs of Khilj consenting 

— together put him to death and raised to the throne Malik Husimu- 
 d-Din Khilji who was one of the nobles of Khilj and Garmsir and 
the ‘of Muhammad Bakhtyaér. Tho reign of Ali 




















-he | 


d the title of Sultén Ghiydgu- 
622 H., he sent to the Sultan 
ht head of elephants and 


to have been the subject of 
n of the general paralysis 


d-Din abovementioned who 
country of Tirhut and Bengala ~ 
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sevenfY thousand tangahs}! in cash as a present and ackacwiidiged 61. 
the Sultdn’s authority, as will be mentioned, if God (be He ute 
so will it. And in the year 624 H. Malik Nasiru-d-Din udae 
mad ibn? Sultén Shamsu-d-Din went from Oudh to Lakhnauti ab 
the instigation of some of the Amirs,’ and Ghiydgu-d-Din* who 
at that time had taken an army from Dekinaatl to Kémstidh turned 
back, and fought a severe battle with Malik Nasira-d-Din and 
was taken prisoner together with the majority of his generals and = 
was put to death. The duration of his reign was twelve years. ° a 
The mention of these few kings of the regions of Hindustan 3 
incidentally with the affairs of the Sultans of Dehli was both — F- 
opportune and necessary, and the affairs of the remaining Muizziyeh 
kings who attained to the Sultanat of Multan and other kingdoms 
are mentioned in other places. 


Surrkx Ankm Suda 1px Qurpu-p-Dix Arak ® 
After his father, succeeded to the throne. 
In the world no family remains without a master 
Tf one departs, another takes his place ; 


This too is the way with this deceitful world 
The father departs, the son’s foot is in the stirrup. 


By the consent of the Amirs he marched from Lahore to Delhi, 
In the meantime Malik Shamsu-d-Din Tyaltimish, who was & 
servant and adopted son, and son-in-law of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, 


1 Pangah. For the value of this see J. R. A. 8. New Series Vol. i. p. 343 


also Raverty 584 note 2. Thomas Chr. Pathdn Kings of Dehli pp. 161 and 


p. 49 note. 
The silver tanqah weig! 
kdn¢é which was 7; of a tanga 


Muhammad ‘Tnghlaq known as the 


hed 175 grains. There was a coin known as the 
h, while another coin was introduced under 
black tangah which was ;'; of the silver 


tangah. 
The value of the silver tanqah was about the same as the rnpee. See Ain-i- 


Akbaré 111. (Jarrett) 862, note 3. 
s 
2 The text shonld read et (E soe Ulble oe MSS. A. and B. 
8. Malik Izau-d-Din Jani. See RKaverty, P- 694, note 1. 


oi ‘ ; ‘lif 
& Ghiydsu-d-Din Iwaz - Husain Khiljf. : 
x ¢ the Mnizai Sultans according to the Tabaqat-i-Nasirt. 


6 He was the last 0} 
6 Succeeded his father in 607 H. Cf. Raverty, 529, note 4, Thomas pp. w. 
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and had tributary relations with Malik Nasiru-d-Din Qeabacha, 
at the invitation of Sipah Salar Ali Isma‘il, had come from 
Hardwar and Badéun to Dehli and had taken possession of the 
city and its country. When Aram Shah arrived in the vicinity 
of Dehli Malik Shamsu-d-Din came out against him in battle 
array, and Arém Shah was defeated. The duration of his reign 
was just a year. ! 
"Al of us young and old are doomed to die 
No one remains in this world lastingly 


62. — This is the way of the lofty sky. It holds 
In one hand a crown in the other a noose. 























Surgén Suausu-p-Diy Tyanrnusn * 


H. ascended the imperial throne of Dehli; and 
ame Iyaltimish is that his birth occurred on 


that at Ardm’s death Hindustan was divided 
in the possession of Nasiru-d-Din Qabachah : 


Qatbu-d-Din, and Lahore remained a subject of 
, of Sind, Dehli and Ghaznin. See Thomas’ 


from the Shahnémah of Firdausi. (vide 
7 Macan, 1829, Vol. I. p. 861, line 
of the text has apparently quoted 
inthe MSS. from which he 


d was the first sovereign 


} received a diploma of » ~ 
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born under these circumstances Iyaltimish.! His father was the 
chief of many of the tribes of Turkestan. His kinsmen under 
pretence of taking him for a walk took Iyaltimish into a garden 
and sold him like Joseph to a merchant, from there he happened 
to be taken to Bokharé, and thence in the time of Sultan 
Muhammad Sam to Ghaznin; and in these days Sultan Qutbu- 
d-Din after the conquest of Nahrwalah and the taking of Gujrat 
had gone to Ghaznin, and since without permission of Sultan 
Muhammad Sam no one could purchase Tyaltimish he asked 
permission from the Sultin to sell him, Sultén Muhammad Sim 
said that since he had given orders that no one there should buy 
that slave they were to take him to Dehli and sell him there. 
Sultén Qutbu-d-Din after his return from Ghaznin bought a 
slave named Ibak, a namesake of his own, and Tyaltimish, at 
Dehli for 100,000 tangahs: at first he called him Amir Tamghach,? 
and appointed him to the Amirship of Tabarhindah,’ and at the 
time when Sultén Qutbu-d-Din fought with Taju-d-Din Yalduz, 
Ibak his slave tasted the cup of death. At that time he made 
Tyaltimish an.especial favourite, and after the capture of Gwaliair 
he made him Goyernor of that place, and subsequently bestowed 
upon him the rule of -Baran* and its environs, and since he 
began to shew signs of extraordinary hardiness he entrusted the 
and in the war of Muizzu-d-Din 
with the Khikhars (as has been already related), Iyaltimish 
having got together a huge army from Baddon and the foot 


of the hills, joined hands with Sultan Muizzu-d-Din in the 
service of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, and armed as he was having 


forced his horse into the river ° engaged the enemy bravely several 


country of Badaitin to him, 


in of the name see Thomas, p- 44, note 1. The note is too 
but briefly it may be said that Mr. Redhouse to whom 


1 Concerning the orig 
a age ee by Mr. Thomas thinks it probable that owing 
rd the GJ has become 


the above text was su pei 
ri kish compoun 

rors of transcribers of the Tur ; e 

ne @ should really be written MTL ay-tutulmash 


displaced and that the wor' 
ms most plausible. In Turki the word eed) 


=eclipse of the moon. 
f im ’ 
This explanation se SF creat tho uteaben ee 


tamsh means the advanced guar 
; leab MS. B. 

a glteb MSA. € gate Bing 

8 Tabarhindah in MS. A is wri w. 

4 Buland shahr, (Thomas). See Hanter Imp. Gaz. (ps 141) 

5 See Tabaqit-i-Nagirt. Tt was the river Jhilam. 


al 
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times: Sultén Muizzu-d-Din bestowed on him fitting honours 
and distinguished him royally and gave him high recommendations 
to Malik Qutbu-d-Din, and went to the greatest possible lengths 
in his care for him; and that same day Malik Qutbu-d-Din wrote 
his letter of emancipation, and by degrees raised him to the 
dignity of Amir-ul-Umaré (Chief of the Amirs) till his affairs 
reached the height they did. And in the beginning of his 
reign certain of the Muizziyeh and Qutbiyeh Amirs rebelled 
against him and suffered punishment and became food for the 
pitiless sword. And Malik Taju-d-Din Yaldiz after he 
had suffered defeat by the Army of Khwirazm obtained possession 
of Lahore; Sultan Shamsu-d-Din coming from Delhi to meet 
him in the year 612 H. drew up in battle order on the confines 
of Tarayan which is known as Seréi Taliwari.'! After a severe 
battle Sultan Taju-d-Din Yaldiiz being defeated fell a prisoner 
into the hands of Shamsu-d-Din who sent him to Badaon. The 
bird of his sonl there escaped from the prison house of the body 
and took its flight to the nest’of the next world. His tomb is in 
that city. . 

And in the year 614 H. Sultan Shamsu-d-Din came into conflict 
with Sultan Nasiru-d-Din Qabdécha who had married the two 
daughters of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din one after the other, and was 
in possession of Uchh and Multan, and victory rested with Sultan 

64, Shamsu-d-Din, and for the third time* Sultén Shamsu-d-Din 
went up in person against him. He, having fortified the castle 
of Uchh, himself went to the fortress of Bhankar, and NizAmul- 
‘Mulk Wazir Jandi pursued him while the Sultan reduced Uchh. 
< the news of the capture of Uchh, Ndsira-d-Din 
j Bahrém Shah into the presence of the Sultan 

n also was captured. And in the 

was overwhelmed in the sea of destrue- 
the property of life to the flood 
back came to Delhi. In the 
raised an army against Sultan 





























fulik this was the first occasion in 
to Nfsiru-d-Din Qabicha. 
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Jalaln-d-Din Mangburni! son of Khwdrazm Shah who having 
suffered defeat at the hands of Changiz Khan after Taju-d-Din, 
came to Ghaznin and thence from fear of the incursions of 
Changiz Khan had gone to Lahore with his family and relations; 
and Sultan Jalalu-d-Din not being able to withstand him went 
towards Sindh and Siwistan and from there by way of Kuch 
and Makran arrived at Kirmén and Iraq? 

And in the year 622 H.® Sultaén Shamsu-d-Din, took an 
army towards Behar and Lakhnauti and brought Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Khilji, who has been before mentioned, into obedience, and 
having accepted the present above mentioned,* established the 
khutha and sikka in his own name® and having given his elder 
son the title of Sultén Ndsiru-d-Din Mahmid ® made him his heir, 
and having made over that country to him returned to the 
metropolis of Delhi. Eventually Malik Nagira-d-Din Mahmud 
having fought with Ghiydgu-d-Din on the confines of Lakhnauti 
got the upper hand, and having taken him prisoner put him to 
death, and great booty fell into his hands which he divided into 
portions and sent it as rewards? to each of the nobles of Dehli. 

1 So called because of a mole which he had on his nose (Raverty 285, note 8). 
He was the last of the Khwarazm Shahi dynasty. He is said to have turned 
devotee and to have lived till 685 H (Raverty 299, note.) Phere isang dagen 
as to the orthography of this name. Thomas p. 90, note 1, judging from 


inscriptions on his coins calls him Mankbarnin, as he considers the final 


letter to be W a not cs 4. 
the word Sic (meng) in Tor 
“nea” (Dict Turk. Orientale 


The etymology given above is probably correct as 
ki means grain de beauté while Wyj3? means 
Pavet-de Courteille) the word originally being 


wy hoe mengbéran would in Persian have become altered in pronunciation 


. i ition of the ya-i-nisbat (lr 
to Ushio mangbarun and with the addition © Fi 


Maogburuni. 
% For a full reference to the bil 
Vol. Il. 


bliography of this expedition, see Elliott IT. 

549. See also Ain-i Akbart Jarrett 343, and notes. —’ Herbelot art. 
. re t-£ y 

Gelaleddin, Vol. 11. p 87. 


i Hi. is in figures. 
8 Mistake in text FF where 422 ee 
4 ihr elephants and eighty laks of treasure.” (Zubagdt-t Nasirt.) 


i lt is not said here what kind of 
» Pathan Kings, P- 46. : t 
: Se cias puts the year 626 A H. as the first of the silver coinage. 
colin: 


6 oye” MS. (A) 
“7 he word p# in MS. A is omitted in the text after the word oslo. 
Luay9 it —_ 
Ms: A continues after the baits port as cc ee f : 
Klade 9 we 9 S 
wif uth ens! las 
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1[Tt is well known that a poet name Nasiri arrived in that country 
from Dehli in the service of Hazrat Khwaja Qutbu-d-Din Ushi * 
may God suncti/y him and said I have composed a Qasida in 
praise of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din, Read the VFatiha that I may 
get the accustomed reward.” They read the Fatiha and he 
having been admitted to the Sultin’s presence read this Mafia‘. 


Oh thou from dread of whom sedition has sought refuge, 
Whose sword has sought from the infidels property and 
elephants. 


The Sultin by the mere reading of that magia‘ learnt it by 
heart and repeated it, and when the poem was finished he asked 
How many couplets does this Qasida contain ? The answer was fifty 
and three. He thereupon ordered them to give him fifty-three 
thousand white tangahs.*] Saltén Shamsu-d-Din in {the year] 623 
H. made an attack upon Ranthanbhir* and having brought an 
army thither reduced that fortress, ard inthe year 624 H. having 


bye sae yd yee 95 1) Bald wf ALLY gba dine Lal pom) ony 5s 
wt rdli} 3) 8S cilagy ret lee Wa yet y oye Caratyo (lio y oy! 
wiles oat eatid 9 9 ox! levy ley wld shin Hola yoy a9 iy, 
- : Wyed cami Ale iy Al ps oiled 
MS, (B) reads as follows doe) petty Say 5e Wd] Gned Mlliler» 
FS 9 Vy! Kine dy OBIS cyide 1) dali) Ay Gyb wl SH) 
ae Sab yydio KF preF oa jay WIS cgitlnn Lleien y 
Maulavi Ahmad Ali used for his edition, but 


the MSS. to which I have access, 
not found in either MS. I have 










the “ Kak” or Cakes which wero 
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detailed a large army to attack and capture fhe fort of Mandtr,t 
brought that fort together with the Siwdlik hills into the aval 
of his conquest and returned to Dehli, 


and in thi 
Asnic’ Reh 0 


ini# who was one of the most learned men of that 


time came to Dehli from Bukhara in the affair of Changiz Khan, — 
? 


and wrote several brilliant odes of congratulation upon these 
victories, of which the following verses are an extract. 


The faithful Gabriel carried the tidings to the dwellers in 
heaven, 

From the record of victories of the Sultan of the age 
Shamsu-d-Din, , f 

Saying—Oh ye holy angels raise upon the heavens, 

Hearing this good tidings, the 8 canopy of adornment. 

That from the land of the heretics the Shahanshéh of 
Islam 

Has conquered a second time the fort resembling the sky ; 

The Shah, holy warrior and Ghazi, whose hand and sword 

The soul of the lion of repeated attacks + praises. 

And there are also other many charming poems attributed to 
him, of which the following ode is one :— 
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From the tongue of the pen my own story I tellin the — 


words of the pen 


to Scherpour two miles distant (This place is not marked on Rennell’s map). 
Besides this there are cisterns hewn out of the rocks in the fort to collect 
the rain water. It is entered by four gates approached by steps cut in 
the rocks. 

lL Or Mandawar (Zubaqdt-i-Nagiré, p. 611, note 3, Mandwar MS. (A). 

See Rennell’s map. Monorpour Long. 77 Lat. 27. ‘This fortress answers 
apparently to the situation of Mandi or Mandawar. Tieffenthaler I. 328, 
mentions “ Manoarpur ville de marque avec une forteresse a 15 milles Nord de 
Djépour.” This is probably the fort here called Mand6. 

$ Hakim Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad Ali Samarqandi. 

$ MS. (A) we have instead of ef 4416 as in the text, the words 


ots &S which appears a better reading, “the canopy of adornment,” ; 


I have preferred it. - a 
MS. (B) has wy JS which is evidently a copyist’s error for os ie 
4 hy > is a name of we ‘Ali who is called Asad ‘Ullah or by the 
Persians Shir-i-Khudé, The lion of Gon 


ee 


On the page of my life, though the writing of grief has 
been traced by the pen 
Since I lived in this world with the pen all my days have 
been black as the pen 
‘And swift as I write my account, so fierce is the point of 
. the pen 
That like to my own gentle yoice is the sharp loud lameat 
of the pen. 
Although in the midst 
from the pen, 
Still no one will mention my state to my Lord save the 
tongue of the pen. 
. Tis from Khwaja Mangtr 
ig test of the pen 
That great one whose words load the burden of truth on 
the van of the pen. 
He has mounted his beautiful thoughts on the steed of his 
swift running pen.! 
In the road of just ruling ho gallops, light holding the rein 
of the pen. 
His skill hand in hand with his wisdom reveals hidden 
arts of the pen. 


of my loss I reap always rewards 


bin Sa‘id thrives the market of 










And in the year 626 H. Arab Ambassadors came from Egypt* 
ringing for him a robe of honour and titles, and ont of joy at this 
puilt trinmphal arches in the city and held banquets. And in 
same year the tidings arrived of the death of his son Sultén 
ernor of Lakhnauti, and the Sultan, after com- 
1 ng, gaye his name (i.e., Nagiru-d-Din) 

Lal -Nésiri is named. In 

hnauti and quieted the 
entrusting the govern- 
‘Aléu-d-Din Ihafi® 
H. reduced the fortress 
ry of State, wrote the 


b 
es 











mi 
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following quatrain upon the taking of that fort, and they en- 
graved it upon stone :— 


Kvery fort which the king of kings conquered 

ae conquered by the help of God and the aid of the faith: 
That fortress of Kalewar and that strong castle 

He took in the year six hundred and thirty. ! 


It is apparently the date of the siege which accounts for the 
difference of one year, And in the year 631 H.* haying made 
an incursion in the diregtion of the province of Malwah and 
taken Bhilsi® and also captured the city of Ujain,s and hav- 


ing destroyed the idol-temple of Ujain which had been “built six — 


hundred years previously, and was called Mahikal, he levelled it to 
its foundations, and threw down the image of Réi Vikramajit 
from whom the Hindds reckon their era’ (the anthor of this 
selection, by the order of the Khalifa of the time, the Emperor, 
the Shadow of the Deity, in the year 972 H and again anew in 
the year 1003 H® with the assistance of Hind@ pundits trans- 
lated 32 stories about him which are a wonder of relation and 
strange circumstance, from the Hiudti intothe Persian tongue and 
called it Nama-i-Khirad Afz4—) and brought certain other im- 
ages of cast molten brass placed them on the ground in front of 


the door of the mosque of old Debli7 and ordered the people ~ 


them underfoot and a second time he brought an army 


to trample 
8 this expedition was in every way unfortunate 


against Multan ; 


1 26th of the month Safar 630, A H. (Tubaqdt-i-Nagirt), 1232, A.D, 
2 632 H (Tabaqdt-i-Nasirf) p. 621, note 6. 
8 Bhilsa on the Betwa, is a place of Hindé pilgrimage, 


are many interesting Buddhist topes. 
4 Ujjain on the Sipra, was in ancient times the capital of Malwa, and the 


gpot which marked the Ist meridian. of Hindu geogravhers. Tt was the 
ity of Vikramaditya See Hunter, Imp. Gaz , and ‘Tie. Vol. 1. p. 346. 
6 Ain-i-Akbari (Jarrett) IL, 15, notes 2, 3. Alberuni, (Sachan) HH. 5,6. The 


Samyat era commencing from 57 B. C. 


© 1664 A.D. and 1694 A-D. Al-Badéoni died according to the Tubagdt-i- 
Shah Jahdné in the year 1024, AH. (1615 A.D.)- 1 can find no mention of 


the Nama-i-Khirad Afzd, and can offer no suggestion as to what this work 
was a@ translation of, possibly it was of one of Kaliddsa’s poems. 90 9 s 
ea y GN (By. 9 ge Hs ex (A), The text (C), agrees with MS. (B). 
7 See Imp. Gaz. art. Dehli. 
8 See Raverty 623, note 8, wh 
Both MSS. (A and B) have lile, as 


- 
in its neighbourhood 


ho holds that this should read W4Y. Banidn. 
also has Firishta. 


NAWAB SALAR JUNG SAHADUR, 8 
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for him, and a very severe bodily illness afflicted him, he so returned 
and came to Dehli, and in the year 633 H, (1235 A D.) left this 
lodging house of the world for the eternal mansions of the next 
world, The duration ‘of his sultanate was twenty-six years. 


Verse. 


For this reason this heart-enthralling palace became cold. 

Because when you have warmed the place, they say to you 
Rise ! 

And the prince of poets * (on him be mercy) says :— 

8 [In all Hindustén you saw the dust of the troops of Tyalti- 
mish 

Look now drink your wine, others walk in his plain] 

It is the same Dehli one would say, yet where is his victori- 
ous canopy ? 

It is the same kingdom at all events, where has that royal 
dignity of his gone ? 

‘The earth is a house of mourning, and mourns too for its 
own sake 

At the time of the birth of that child whom they see 
weeping. 


It is a well known story Shas Sultén Shamsu-d-Din was a man 
‘of a cold temperament, and once upon a time he desired to consort 
with a pretty and comely girl, but found that he had not the 
toi same thing happened several times: one day the girl 

oil on the head of the Sultan and shed some 
tin’s head. He raised his head and asked the 









[on 


Sultan, and that God be he glorified and exalted had preserved 
him from this incestuous intercourse. The writer of these pages 
heard this story from the lips of the Khalifah of the world, I mean 
Akbar Shah may God make Paradise his kingdom in Fathpur 
and also in Lahore, one evening when he had summoned him into 
the private apartments of the capital and had conversed with ~ 
him on certain topics, he said, I heard this story from Sultan 
Ghiydgu-d-Din Balban and they said that when the Sultan wished 
to have connection with that girl her catamenia used to come 
on [and this ocenrrence was at the time of writing ].! 











l The words in brackets are not found in either MS, (A) or (B), 


End of Ist Fasiculus 





a as ee 
0 ee 


Nore. 
This page will be reprinted in the next Fasciculus, and may 
be discarded in binding. 


+ 
errs ae 
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Sultan, and that God be he glorified and evalted had presery 
him from this incestuous intercourse. The writer of these : 
heard this story from the lips of the Khalifah of the world, I mean 
Akbar Shah may God make Paradise his kingdom in Fathpur 
and also in Lahore, one evening when he had summoned him 
the private apartments of the capital and had conversed with 

him on certain topics, he said, I heard this story from Sultan ; 
Ghiyagu-d-Din Balban and they said that when the Sultan wished 
to have connection with that girl her catamenia used to eome 
on [and this occurrence was at the time of writing].! 


Scnrix Roxxv-p-Div Firoz Suin roy SHamsu-p-DiIn 


Who in his father’s time had several times been in charge 
the districts of Budaon, and afterwards had received the canopy 
and staff of authority, and while holding the country of Lahore 
was his heir-apparent, succeeded to the throne by consent of the 
authorities in the aforesaid year,? and Malik Taju-d-Din his 


secretary 3 wrote this congratulatory ode in honour of his acces- Z 4 
sion — a, 
3 

All hail to the everlasting kingdom, 4 
Above all to the king, in his heyday of youth, : 4 
Yaminu-d-Daulat Ruknu-d-Din ae 
Whose door became like the Rukn-i-Yamanui* from its aus = 


piciousness. 


When he ascended the throne, he opened the doors of the tron : 
sury, and gave full scope to his taste for rioting and wantonness 
and indolence and sloth, and used to spend his precious hours in 





the company of prostitutes and vagabonds. i 
When thy heart inclines towards the wine shop : 
Except the tavern keeper® and the must who will , 
praise thee. . : 
1 The words in brackets are not found in either MS. (A) or (B)+ ay . 
2 633 A.H. 
i >. 
8 MS. (A) omits 9 before -¥ ern ie 


th r of the Ka‘aba, a spot of special 
es tis to El Medjpa and Mecca, If, 162. Hughes Dict. of 
Islam, 548. See also Muir's Life of Mahomet, II. 36, note. 


6 © text MS. (A) s* i 
13 
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And his mother Tarkan Khatin,' who was a Turkish slave girl, 
having gained absolute power, used to vex the other concubines of 
the Sultan against whom her envious heart burned,in various 
ways, and put to death Qutbu-d-Din the eldest son of the ‘ 
Sultan by another concubine. The treasury became empty, and 
70. Malik Ghiyagu-d-Din Muhammad Shih the younger brother 
of the Sultfin, who was ruler of Oudh, refusing to acknow- 
ledge his authority revolted against him, and Malik ‘Izzu-d- 
Din? and Kabir Khin Sultani governor of Multan, and Malik 
Saifu-d-Din feudatory of Hansi, entering into correspondence 
with one another raised the standard of opposition. Sultan BM 
_ Ruknu-d-Din Firoz Shah had arrived in the neighbourhood 
of, Mangarpur and Tarayan with the intention of quelling this ‘ 
disturbance, and before this occurrence Nizamu-l-Mulk Junaidi 
Agent of the territory of Hindustan, fearing the CL 
‘Kilaghari® and had gone in the direction of m 
A alik ‘Izzu-d-Din Muhammad Salari ; ay 
\ud remained in the army having. , 
rpur went to Dehli and having 
1 who was the eldest daughter 
-Din, and his heir apparent according to her 
a woman endowed with excellent qualities, 
and intelligent, raised her to the throne and 
n Khatin. When the Sultan having returned 

















4 
: 
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ats 
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a) 





‘ mmad Saliri who A, } 
and in another direc- \ 
‘Maltin, Malik Saifa-a- 
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Do not set thy heart upon the world, for it is a stranger 
Like the singer who is every day in a new house, 


Among the poets of that age [and the master of that time]! 
of Ruknu-d-Din was Shihab Muhamfta Badaoni® as Mir Khusri® 
on him be mercy says in one of his opening odes 


In Budaon Muhamra rises intoxicated from sleep 
If there comes forth from this melody the sound of the 
birds of Dehli 


And Maliku-Il-Kalam Fakhru-l-Mulk ‘Amid Tilaki* mentions 
him as a master ® and since the speech of the modern (poets) after 
the appearance of the cavaleade of the Prince of poets has be- 
come like the stars at the time of the raising of the banner of 
ven poems® at the time of the 





the glorious sun, and like the se 
descent of the inspired revelation upon the best of men, and the 


ah } not in MS. ‘A). 

& The name is wrongly given 
name of this poet is Shihibu-d-Din ib 
He was known as Shihab-i- Mutmara. 


follows : 
solo Yo gpd gt ene wh 1009 
by} wed ule wey Sass SF opty 


mara rises intoxicated aul 
f the singing of the birds of Dehli in this 
bi % 


in MS. (A) MS. (B) and the text. The real 


n Jamala-d-Din Mntmara ( tyehe ). 
The verse here quoted should be as 


In Madiran Shahab-i-Mut 
If he hear the sound 0} 


melody. 


j é 304, 
Vide Ma, ma‘u-l-Fugahd, Vol. I. page ss ‘ 
8 pa ir itarts the celebrated poet porn at Patiala 651 A.H. Died 725 A.He 


the author of 99 poetical works (Beale) (Majma‘u-1-Fusaha) a note 4, ae 68. 
4 Ms. (A) oss! Liyaki Wo should read ‘Amid Limaki. Fakhra-l- alk 
aja ‘A jdu-d-Din commonly known as ‘Amid Dailami, the panegyrist noe 
ea peenpiel Yamin, ne to have been a native of Gilan, 
Sultan Ma } : 


said by some t i 
called also ‘Amid Liimaki. Majma‘u-l-Fusaha 1, 353, , r 
5 MS. (A) Us> 


6 The wliled| er or seven 


ahiliyat or re-Islamic age- eee 
J Toc Tantra fo Ancient Arabian Poetry, by C. J. Lyall, pp x==¥ (Effect 


of al-Islam on the old Poetry) and xliv. (The reyes bene 
See also Noldeke (Beitriige zur Kenntniss der Bas . 
p. xvii and seq- . . ; 

See also Arabian Poetry 


poems. The well-known poems of the 
* 


(Clouston) pp: x¥xi and seq. 
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Lord of the world on him be peace, remains concealed as by a 
curtain—men speak and write less concerning them, nay more they 
do not even possess them—accordingly in harmeny with the 
saying, The first comer has the beat sof it, I have thought it in- 


cumbent upon me to include a'f des from that eminent author 

as a benediction and blessing, in this composition of mine, and 

_ to leave a memorial for his friends, and to establish my own con- 

_ nection with the master, and to display upon the diiis of evidence 

_ the excellencies of that doughty knight of the arena of elo- 

quence, and more especially to fulfil the demands of fellow-citi- 

zenship. The master poet Shihab! Muhamra ([Badaoni] then says 
as fullows :— 








Lam Alif in the table of existence and of no Vithye asa sign.2 
My existence de} ends upon the duration of the exis of 
2 <> 7 Bah me om, sraatanog ik transitory. | 
bs Istand at the end of the row in the hope of obtaining a 
: better position, having rested from all movement with the i) 
attributes of insignificance. 
Bees _ Ehave not the attributes of Aliffor Alif has no crookedness. 4 
cra All my writing has become crooked on the page of desire. 
‘There is the song of the nightingale, the rose is happy ; while 
i Tam careless like the lily.’ 
ty ee 
«) A 1 See note 5, page 70, 
Bi ® Alif stands for 1, in the 
having no intrinsic value, 














numerical value of letters, and is looked upon as 


» but merely serving as the starting place or 
a 
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Like Alif I have no tongue, what have I to do with ten. 
tongues ! 2 ; 
Since I can seize it? while thus ab rest, Why should I 
pursue ? : 


Since I cannot see openly how can I follow a hidden pathP 
By stratagem, I can recognize no distinction between earth — 
and heaven, although I am like the heaven im my whirling, 

and like the earth stationary. *% a 
Iam not like water in freshness, nor like fire in sublimity, 

nor like the wind in sweetness, nor like the earth in a 

heaviness.’ x ee 


1 The ten tongues of the lily are of frequent mention in Persian poetry, = 


of. Hafiz. > E 

Bale o58 Ws 89 251 crepe ohony 2 
OSL Es 9) ye ALS) Uh, Bee ; 

Were Hafiz like the lily endowed with ten tongues 

His lips in thy presence would remain sealed like the lips of the rosebud, 

also c 
ot c= Udy w——_icl 3 rey © 4 
woes ae ph oh Ff oi Ae, as ike 

J sit alone utterly heedless of thy cypress-like form . ; 

Even though like the lily my body were cleft into tongues. eer d 


f four varieties. The white 






The lily. oe Siisan is 0} ‘ 
Swsan-i-dzdd, see Burhan-i-qdtt’ 8. Ve Gyan; acconding ia alr see 
its properties are those of heat and dryness and it is useful in the headache o 
of fever. 

The Makhzanu-l-adwr 
of the Syrian Sisani. 
regarding the varieties and pr 
the lily are compared to tongues. 

MS. (B) ppfeae. MS (A) prtioe = 

The text should read— qr 
wy vey fe Beet pire 
ft A , ; 
psd & 99 Ae LS pain Bam 
oly & Oris so 8 tee Ve 


ya states that the word S#san is an Arabicised' form im 
‘The article may be consulted for further information 
operties of these lilies. The linear leaves of 
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Jam not made out of these four elements.! I am oomposed of 
the effluvia of the kennel. The refuse of the sewer water 


has boasted of piety.* + 


_ My wisdom, as thoigh incarnate, seems to have taken to praise 


my faults; my avarice,’ huge as @ mountain, has girded its 
loins for taking presents. 

Tam become fixed in the way of avarice, not a sign of truth 
remains in me. The oppression of my vices has over- 
whelmed the mercies of the Sacred Book. 

My greediness has so deceived me that the five sensual appe- 
tites have taken away from my heart with disgrace the 
blessings of the readings * of the ‘ashars. 

My inner nature as well as my body is devoid of meditation 
and recollection. My eye like my ear is iuclined to the 

1 from my tongue which is like 
m has made me bent like a 


bread. 
glory was in the relation 
of honour was owing to 


o am not worth a 
you, will not 
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Oh Shihab it is strange that you in this road of kingly affairs 
are neither the Amir of the Eight Squares! nor the Knight 
of the Seven Places. ? . 

You are not an angel, nor are you a devil, from what workshop 
are you? Yonare not a sojourner nor yet a traveller, 
from what court are you ? . 

Your heart and intellect are careless of the tortures of the 
grave, you have dressed yourself in Gurkhani silk, 8 

You have become utterly regardless from Inst, owing to desire 
for license, from urgent desire, by means of false accusation” 
you have planted the foot of success. 


Sorrow for the tulip-cheeked beloved has shut fast the door of 


your wisdom. The vein of your eye has shed blood from 
desire for the cup of red wine. . 

You are corrupt like the wind, you stand paralysed like the earth. 
Youareapearl of transitory existence, ashell empty-mouthed, 

With breath like the burning lightning you are the enchanter 
of bad and good: with heart like a flint, you are the 
whetstone of dry and moist. 

Naturally with desire you revolve like the sky in its figure- 
designing, from your youth hasting with greed, you are 
like a child in weakness. : 

Yon carry the sorrow of the seven (heavens) and the four 
(elements) in your heart, and every moment from pride you 
are put to a hundred thousand devices in the performance 

- of one genuflection. . : 

You are as coarse as the earth, and yet your speech is always 
of the moon in the heavens ; you will not reach * the dignity 
of a king from the station of a doorkeeper. 


1 The Wazir at chess 
“The Wazir having a straigh 
shows the great honour and a 
Bland. On the Persian game of chess, J. R. A. 8. XIU, P. uu. 
9 'The seven labours of Isfundiyar, see the Shah Nama (Turner Macan) 
1. II, pp. 1126 and seqq- : a 
os nanatd the hereditary title of the kings of the Kara Khital, the mean- 
sno of the title being “* universal king.” It must not be confounded with the 
aie of Gurkan which was a Mongol title bestowed upon all who were allied 
by marriage with the house of Chingiz Khan. 
ag "Pavikh-i-Rashida, Blias and Ross, p- 278, note. 


oMS.A (oxy! I prefer woe as in the text. 


tmove can be placed on all the squares which 





dyantage attached to rectitude of conduct.” 
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You yourself owing to frivolity have not attained even fora . 
moment, freeing yourself from the imperfections of the 
world, to the religieus duties at stated times. 

From the advice of the holy men may you be informed at least 

once, that in these two worlds at any rate! youare famous 
for creating dissensions. 

Perversity springs from your. heart as pride springs from 
foolishness. ~Evil arises from your body as rashness does 
from youth, : 

Yon are the moisture of the gullet of hypocrisy, the blast of 
the forge of tyranny, you are the flower of the garden of 
inordinate desire, and the mud which befouls the reservoir 
of the soul. : 

When present you melt. the soul, perchance you spring from 
the heat of Tamiz®; in your ode you scatter snow ® 

perchance you are of the breath of autumn, 

You like a child seek throughout your life after vain images ; 
“from your fancifulness the sorrows of time have made you 
old in your youth, 

Poetry is but a desire, and its metre is like the mirage which 
is void of water, ‘his breath of life is grief to me, but its 
savour is better than the water of life. 

When your desire becomes collected that fancy becomes enjoy- 
ment, when your breathing is harmonious, it becomes a 

scatterer of pearls. 

How long this desire of the imagination ? make one breath 

pearl-scattering in praise of that “man whose equal wisdom 
not seen even from the beginning. 


oe 


74. 













of the Jewish year originally sacred to the 
“and behold there sat women weeping for 
Phoonicians called by the Greeks and 
signifies “dissolution” or “diffluence” see 
‘also Albiruni’s Chronology, (Sachan) pp. 68-82. 
‘the sun’s position in Cancer which is called the 
) on the creation of the four elements 
becoming complete all growth became 
> our July, the hottest mionth of the 


os say of him 
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The King of ‘ ‘ 4 5 i 
Ket the tone of “Kan 1 i Mab 
of dignity by the side of the doo ; 

Protector (God) fron ‘th FA : int 

He was a mortal of a : lie ee a : 
of earth. Like th ag — a sky with the lowliness 

‘ ce the sky he was pure in body, like the 
Angels he was pure in soul. a bebe _ 

He was a pearl whos : i 

he was x moon whore brightoase, sheng 
B se brightness shone 
of eternity. ibe 

He was such a pearl that nothing of more value than his 
nature was ever produced by the medium of the sentontn 
from the sea of heaven. 

He was such a moon that in every early morning the faee of 
the star of Yaman became black as coal’ from shpme at his 
cornelian-like lips. 

So sweet tongued a prophet that the salvation of his disciples 
comes by faith in his words,* from the eloquence of his 
utterances. 

So eloquent in pearl-like speech that the beauty of his utterance 
makes the heart's blood like the hidden wealth of the mine, 
a royal treasure. ’ ‘ 

The brightness of the eastern sun is shamed by the beauty of 
his face, and the stature of the cypress of the garden is 
bowed before the perfect uprightness of his form. 


. 
1 In the technical langnage of Sifi philosophy qS hun is called 
yl le ‘glam-i-amr the world of the order, or potentiality. ws fakéna 


is called as Ina 

2 Ummahdani, daughter of Abu Talib, 

of ‘Ali. The reference is to the noc j n 

Faeed mi‘rdj (the ascent) which took place from the house of Ummahani. 

When Muhammad awoke from his Vision in which he seemed to have prayed 

in the temple of Jerusalem, Ummahani attempted to prevent ihn from going 

out of the house and telling the Vision to others, thus exposing himself to 
mockery from unbelievers. See Muir Life of M whammad IT. 220, 3 : 
8 MS. (A) (B) (gS tlw duh gq. ‘Tho text ast stands is meaningless. 

5 aged) “igKleg Coady, >The tontondl AA (B) have Gh, fore 

E o reasons. Firstly, because of the sense of 


which is evidently wrong for tw e ; 
and secondly, the between BURe and AbLRe | 


le ‘dlam-i-khalg the world of creation, or the material world. 
the uncle of Mubammad, and sister 





the passage, 
14 
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By his accountantship he has adopted the way of absolute 
monarchy ; and by his eloquence he has opened the door of 
auspicious government. 

The attraction of secret desire, by revelation has drawn him 
from the expanse of the natural world to the ocean of 
spiritual existence. 

By the good tidings of his friend, his heart became intoxicated 
with the hope of a mecting. The son of Abi Qahafah ! has 
drunk from the cup of his friendship. 

His speeches have founded a fortress? for the decrees of God.® 
‘Umar by his justice became the builder of it, by right 
government, 

One, third in order,* has placed the footstep in this way, 
whose path to the enjoyment of this world was not obstruct- 
ed by pride. 

His fourth pillar was ‘Ali® who at the time of battle made 
the face of the sun pale from the glitter of his sword. 

Oh, King! I entreat you by your friends deliver me during 
the whole of my life’ by your aid from th i 

i : e calamity of 
foolish friends. 

He who demanded from me7 this Qasida, may his life like my 
Qasida be ornamented with the jewels of meauing 





1 Abi Bakr, whose original name was Abdul Ka‘bah Tbn Abi Qahafah, He 
was the companion of Muhammad in his flight to Medina, 
. 


8 bly, A frontier fortress. The same word is used in more recent timos ta 
signify a traveller’s rest house or caravansarai, 


MS.(B). If we read | as 
ly) B= clas wo must translate 
- the truth he has founded a rampart.” a 


Khalifa, who was rich and thus able to enjoy 
- this life, 


“Ali the fourth Khalif whose sword JAM 53 
brought by Gabriel to Muhammad 
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The following Qasida also he wrote, imposing upon himself the 
necessity of introducing the words “hair” and “ ant,” in a de- 
claration of the unity of God and in praise of the Prophet, may 
the peace of God be upon him. 


Although with my tongue, I split-hairs at the time of dis- 
course, still in the praise of God, by reason of amazement, I 
am dumb as the ant. 

‘And in the pursuit of the fairy-faced ones with chainlike 
locks, through desire often have 1 bound fast, like the ant, 
my life to my waist with my heart, 

And for the sake of the ant-eyed and sugar-lipped ones, in my 
fancy I have bored the hair of speech a hundred ways by 
way of trial. 

That I might have a store like the ant,? in his praise I have 
cleft the hair into halves, and have not received one jot 
from any one in recognition. 

Henceforth, like the ant, I will gird my loins at the door of 
the Incomparable one, and from the root of each hair,’ with 
a hundred tongues will I proclaim his gracious aid. 

How can I open my lips, I that am voiceless as an ant and a 
fish. Nay rather will I make each hair a tongue to scatter 
pearls. 

With this ant-like writing and these sugar-like words,* by 
means of poetical arrangement I will split the hair in the 
declaration of the unity of God the discerner of secrets. 

That God to whose workmanship each several hair bears 
witness, and all that exists, ant and fish and snake, wild 
beasts and birds, men and genii.® 

He who alone is self-existent, and is not within the bounds of 
computation, from whose wisdom ® in both worlds nothing 
is hidden, neither the track of the ant nor the point of the 


hair. 


1 MS. (A) este 

2 MS. (A) yet 

8 M8. (A) Gea ped oy 
4 MS. (A) js Us ht! 

5 Insert 9 in text after ee) 
6 MS. (A) dele 3} oe 


MSS. (A) (B). 








41. 
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If, though as a single hair, His favour is shed upon the egg 
of an ant, from it there will issue in a single moment # 
“hundred Jamshids, each one like a hundred Jamshids. 

Tf, though as asingle hair, he lets fall his wrath upon an 
elephaut, the elephant will experience that which the 

oth of the raging lion suffers from the ant.t 

The intellect herein cannot understand, even by a hair's breadth, 
the reason why the offspring of the powerful lion should 
become the prey of the powerless ant. 

In his decree there is not the space of a hair’s point open to 
criticism, even though he should give the kingdom of a 
Solomon to an ant without recompense.* 

By .his decree, the shape of the ant and the lion are 
similar, and by his art the colour of hair and bone are 
opposites. 

By his grace it is that every hair has knowledge of him, and 
from his equity it comes to pass that there is a ® guardian 
over every aut, that Sdust in the palm is endowed with 
chemical properties, and water in the sea becomes converted 
into pearl; * that the ant appears to the eye as a dragon, 

end a heir of the limbs as a spear.’ 


¥ It is said that the ants attack the newly born lion eub as yet unprotected 
by hair and kill it. The Arabs call the ant (Jyatvo 51} Father Busy and 


Sys of Mother Turnabout, and have some curious legends about them and 


regard thi with somewhat of superstitions awe. They say that to see in a 

whonse betokens prosperity to its owner, while to see ants 

prolif ng. The appearance of flying 

r tokens his death, and on no 

) crawl over any one lying sick 

_ has no stomach, and that it 
sleeps, 


[ 10) ] 
Oh Thou by whose power hair and blood and bone take shape, 


Oh Thou! who art surety for the daily supply of food to 


bird and ant and snake and fish. 
In the body of every ant there is an exact account of thy 

equity, on the point of each hair there is a boundless p 

of thy bounty. : 


The eye of thy mercy provides® sustenance for every ant and 
locust. The hand of thy favour tints the hair of all both 


old and young. 
The pen of thy skill shews* that of which a manifest sign 


is shewn on the body of every ant, and appears on the end — 


of every hair. 

The mole on the cheek of the brides appear like spots on a 
mirror. 

The hair on the face of kings appears like ants upon the 
Arghawan.* 

By thy order it is that the stomachless ant is hungry in 


the way. 
By this bounty it is that the motionless hair upon the body 


is satisfied. 


1 MS.(A) Gey . 
2MS.(A) a sly edd wre Tho roading in the text aye us 


is preferable. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) dyad erie Jats Ri 

4 The Arghawan, or (Arabicé) Arjawan is “oe nae y ee 
Adwiya, a tree which grows in Fersia, bearing a 7 ee py 
beautiful hue but slight odour, having. & sweetish taste. ae 
dessert by the Persians by whom it is ae as Pee ss i 
clearing the voice. Its wood is soft and light. [ a e 

bove is extracted may be consulted for an account of its prope a 
: The Burhan-i-Qati* states that @ drink is made pee Pasir sete > 
relieves the after effects of drinking, and the ashes 0 

i and hair restorer. ; = 

er Tasitit Pers. Lat. states p- 81. Hac arbore designart yidetur arbor 


ili van): of. J. As S. 1845, Deo. p. 457. 
ie. Cercis siliqnastrum (Linn.); ¢ 20. ms 
via the dye oblainad from it is of blood colour appears from the lines 
the poem (Mu‘allagah) by Ibn Kulsum, where he writes 
. 3 . . lie W s ult 
Gabb of whe rt urde prs a) 
‘As though both our garments and theirs had 


Arjwwan. 
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78 1 He who did not turn away # his head from your door even by 
a bairs’ breadth, the ant, although tongueless, began to 
praise him like the lizard.§ fut: : 
When he like the ant became sleepless and fasting in devotion 
to you then without doubt with the sword of the finger he 
split the moon into two parts like a hair.* 
He was a sign like the true dawn, hair-splitting in his speech. 
His followers were as successful as ants in opposing the 


scorpions of religion. 
The silvery body ef the seven heavens, would become (black) 


like ants, when he cast aside the covering from his dark 
locks. 


1 The poet passes on from the praise of the Almighty to praise Muhammad. 
® MS. (A) oust Tho metre shews this reading to be right. 
8 This story is related as follows in the Haidtu-l-Qulab ;— 

One day the Prophet was sitting alone when an Arab came who had 
caught a lizard and had it in his sleeve. He asked the people who that was 
sitting there, they answered God’s prophet; he replied, addressing Muhammad, 

he “] swear by Lit and ‘Uzza that I consider you my greatest enemy and were 
. Tnot under an oath to my tribe, L would certainly kill you.” The prophet 
said “ Accept the true faith.” The Arab cast the lizard from his sleeve and 
said “I will never accept the faith till this lizard does.” Then the prophet 
spoke to the lizard saying, “ Oh thon lizard.” The lizard answered him in 
oice Arabic saying “I am thy servant, Oh thou ornament of the Muslims.” 
The prophet asked “ Whom dost thou worship ?” He replied “ That God who 
js in Heaven and Earth, whose kingdom is in the earth and his wonders in the 
sea, and his marvels in the deserts. Him I worship who knows what is in the 
womb, and has establisbed his punishment in the fire.” The prophet asked 
’ the lizard replied, “Thou art the prophet of the upholder of 
lof prophecy. He is rightly guided who believes in 
” The Arab said —“1 require no more 
hed thee, I had no greater enmity 
d thee dearer than my life, my father 
4 Muhammad Baqir Majlisi.) 




















d 25th Zdl Hijjah 1087 A. H, 
ount of the miracle per- 
“The tribe of Qoreish 
nance of some miracle ; the 








t way 


fs lived like ants upon the earth in the midst of poverty 
or this reason the heaven appeared in his eyes as ditacion in 
value to an eyelash. 


In that place where the an 
; gels would have alwa: i 
wings like ants, ere 


Tf he had 5 i ir’ i 
one placed his foot even one hair’s breadth beyond his 


1 Tn intercession from the lightness of his spirit he split a hair, — 


So that, for the sake of an ant, intercession was not heavy to 
him even by the weight of a hair. 


If for the sake of an ant one fell into error, he would make 
his excuse. 


He remained without bounty if he was not thankful in the 
least. 


On that night when he caught the least glimpse of that 
illuminated dwelling : 

Wings* grew upon him like the ant in his desire for the 
infinite. 

Having cast his eye upon the fat morsel of the world which 
perishes like a hair, he closed the avenues of his appetite 
against this turquoise-hued table,$ like the ant. 


the prophet’s destruction came to him on the evening of the 14th of 
Zal Hijjah and said to him, ‘Every prophet has shewn some wonderful 
miracle, so this evening we desire you to shew us some great miracle.’ 
The prophet asked what miracle they desired him to shew them. They 
replied, ‘If you have any power from God order the full moon to 
divide into two halves.’ Thereupon the angel Gabriel came down from 
heaven and said to Muhammad, ‘The Lord of heaven and earth sends greeting 
and has ordered all things to become obedient to you.’ Then the Prophet 
raised his eyes to heaven and commanded the moon to divide into two halves, 
whereupon it split into two parts, and the prophet knelt to shew his gratitude 
to Almighty God. ...esessee All authorities relate that this took place in 
Mekka; and further it is related. that when certain travellers arrived they 
said in answer to questions ‘ We too saw on that night that the moon was in 
two halves.’ Consequently the infidels believed that it wali Sa 

d not merely maj ic’? He also relates that these infidels imposed upon 
Shibata the a of restoring the moon to its original condition, and also 


of turning one-half of the orb of the moon black while the other half was 


bright. é 
1 MS. (B) re Coy”. 
a MS. (A) o#f p92. 
3 MS.(A) wld Bard wd: 





f me ] 


For the ants of religion he carried away so much provision 
that there vemained on the point of each hair an evidence 
of that bounty ! for ever and ever. 

79. Oh thou Creator, I have made every. hair a tongue, but yet 
i dike an ant I complain in my heart of my voicelessness 

ing thy praise. 
pent me ‘llmmined the eye of the ant like the thrend 
> of hair, without the permission? of thy mercy this caravan 
would not have passed. 
“Tam like an ant in water, © 
this sugar-seattering mind 
: tion.® ; 
[have the foot of effort in the stirrup of devotion to you 
-— jike the ant; as long as one single hair-remains of me * 
ein the least degree lightened apart 
‘Ho re I gird my loins like the ant 

in the | of this one or that ? 

the : it I have been ernshed by the (iron) 


















r like a hair in the fire, becanse 
of mine is not fit for this rela- 


dthe slightest idea of profit or loss 


m 


is from thee I am happy, althongh my heart is 
aul ‘and pained; my heart is like the eye of the ant 
1y ® condition is like the hair of tho heart-ravishing 


foot of a locust into the presence of 


—— 


t Tey 


O Lord! grant him protection i ing * ir like 
chance ite Pp n crossing ‘that hair like 

On the point of each hair of his you have a hundred favours, 
for this reason that the heart of an ant is not vexed by 
him by so much as a hair’s breadth in the world, 

Oh Lord !# keep a watch upon the enemy of the king’s domi- 
nions, for this is best, that he should be as a hair in the fire 
and as an ant in the running water. f ie 


And he also wrote in praise of Sultan Ruknu-d-Din Firoz 
imposing upon himself the necessity of introducing four things® 
as follows :— 


Every moment this old wolf lion-hearted infant-eating * 

Does with me that which the elephant and-rhinoceros do at 
the time of contest. 

The elephant-like sky wears away my body as toes the 
rhinoceros 

The time like a lion takes away my patience like a wolf. 

I have not the strength of the rhinoceros, and the sky is like 
a fierce elephant towards me. 

It displays the boldness of a lion like the old wolf of the time. 

The elephant did not so treat the rhinoceros, nor did the wolf 
so treat the sheep 

As the lion-like heaven treated this being who is thin as” 
hair from oppression. 

The Lion of the sky has the craft of the wolf and the strength 
of the rhinoceros. 

For this cause he heaps pai 
load of an elephant. 





n continually on my heart like the 


oss the fite of Hell. The Sirft or bridge crossing 
the infernal fire is described as finer than a hair and sharper than a sword 
and is beset with briars and sharp thorns, The righteous will pass over it 
with the swiftness of the lightning but the wicked will soon miss their foot- 


ing and will fall into hell fire. 
See Hughes, Dict. of Islam, art Sirat. 
2 MS. (A) ay ghd Ge bing gh by 8S Lhe ot. 
8 The words S ss karg rhinoceros, & $5) gurg wolf, 


elephant. ‘ . : 
4 M8. (A) pls URL cox t* $559 vil vl ye 
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1 The Sixt or bridge acr 


See also Qur'an I, 5. 


ips shir lion, ore) fit 


{ jl4 j 


A maddened elephant! is this wolf-haired rhinoceros, 

Even if mankind are like male lions still sooner or later he 
effects their ruin. 

The sky, the overthrower of the rhinoceros, the conqueror of 
the lion, if, in play, like the wolf it brings against the life 
of Rustum a strong move like “ pilband,” * 


1 MS, (A) Camdawe Uy, 

a daly A stratagem in the game of chess See Albiriini (India) I. 
183-184, The rere) or elephant it appears had the same mobility as the queen 
does in our modern game, that is it commanded both rank and diagonal. 

There was one pawn known as the Piyada-i-Agsli or original pawn, which 
had certain privileges attached to it. It was permitted once in the conrse of 
the game to. remove to any square on the board where it might inflict the 
green injury on the adversary, as by attacking two pieces at once—“ fork- 
‘ ” + 
ing” them.as chess players call if: under certain combinations this pawn was 


tilised to gi \ i is Li aa ries 
aa o give mate. Thus in Auhadi’s Life of Khwaja ‘Ali Shatranji we 


lal cole wy Lee ey wee a ge bs gt wlbiy data 
wale soley eaprm bel 99 SLE SL arpaiie soto sb Usd 9 gel 991) Ue 


; cools} 
Wher he moved his Rukh in the Board of imagination he gave the odds of 

: two isa and the Bishop to the kings of rhetoric: the strategist of imagi 
nation fell into the pawn’s mate from the “Filband ” of confusion.” sd 
This (odnas) was explained to me by a Muhammadan friend, a chess player 
PAIS sd the white king at his own square, and a hostile pawn on his 
it ee guarded by Black Bishop at Q. Kt. 4, the adversary brings his 
Tr op to Q. R. 4 (ch) mate, white having other moves, 


can prevent this final move of the Black Bishop. Bet note white 


. The Bahr-i ‘Ajam gives the following definition of oisbo 
© WBF le J eylke wos didhy 4 “Gh les sae 9 GS pli Shak, 
q * dy CAG 


‘Pilband is the name of a manen 
ie - ivre in chess, “ : « é 
9 by giving check with the Bishop (Pit ~ To give pilband” means 





Thou deféeat- 
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The wolf of my patience casts off from him the waterproof 
like a lion, if the elephant of this coerulean castle has 
made me over to his charge like a rhinoceros. 

The lion of the sky, like the elephant in colour, a wolf by a 
nature, takes and tears to pieces the armour of my patience 
like the hide of the rhinoceros.2 

Last night when the lion of the sky became elephant coloured 
in the hide of the rhinoceros, countless Josephs? appear- 
ed from the wolves of the heaven. 

My life is in the hands of the lion, and under the foot of the 
rhinoceros of pain, until from the elephant bodied sky the 81 
tail of the wolf’ became evident. 

The claw of the lion and the horn of the rhinoceros, the tears 
of the elephant and the hair of the wolf. 

Although these four are of use in making the amulet* of 
heart’s attachment. : 

Of what use are the special properties of the lon and rhino- 
eeros and the wolf and the elephant, when that silvery 
cheeked one demands from me gold more than the weight of 

an elephant. 

Since I do not possess the ferocity of the rhinoceros, the 
heart of the lion, and the breath of the wolf, I will go to 
meet my beloved with an elephant load of sorrow. 


Hasan Dehlayi also says. : 
wake oily aS wl ge 
wy ots ult wlt 
Alas! that the “ pilband” of thy love cannot easily be overcome. 


For an excellent paper on the Persian Game of Chess by Bland, from which 


some of the above information is extracted, see J.B, A. 8, Nes XIII, pp- 


1-70. 
L This reading is in the text. 
5 Uso Sf a 5 ey VAs: \ 
“ “ see hie: ons countless stars appeared. See Qur'an ee ie 
8 The morning Zodiacal light. A light which appears in the east before 
It is called also ~5W ee Subh-i-Kazib the false dawn; see 
ions of the moon called 


MSs. (A) (B) have a different reading 


true dawn. 


J.R. A. S., Joly, 

@y Shaula. Burhan-i-Qai'. . aera 
crete ta‘wiz MS, (A).’ An amulet made of these four things is said to be 
- : reminded of the witches in Macbeth, 


1878; also a name of one af the mi 


efficacious in securing affection. We are 


“Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf,” &o. 
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In the jaws of the lion and under the foot of the rhinoceros, 
and of this old wolf, my beloved one keeps me as though 

“depicted upon the tear of the elephant on account of 
love. : 

My beloved with the rhinoceros-hilted sword is trotting like 
a wolf, I, like the elephant, am following him with a body 
thin as thread. : 

Afterwards the wolf in rhinoceros-like armour, the elephant- 
like heaven, the lion-hunter of the sky appeared like tho 
torch of the king. z 

The pillar of the world, the elephant-conquering king with 
the lion-headed mace, by whose wolf-swift horse the 
rhinoceros is fiercely attacked, 

The eye of the wolf of the sky is of all colours from his lion- 
- like mace, the hump of the rhinoceros of the earth is trodden 
into hollows by the foot of his elephant, . 
His elephantine club empties the forest of wolves, his wolf 

swift horse! seizes the meadow from the lions, 

His rhinoceros-like staff of office is in the heart of the wolf 

of the sky, his club*® like a pillar has cleft asunder 

the lions. 

the point of his javelin, and lion-headed mace, that 

ens to the wolf and elephant which happened to 


the Iife of Gurgsar from the sword of the brazen-bodied 


one. 


; 
Oh thou\from whose lion-headed mace, rhinoceros-destroyer 
elephant-crusher, the tomb becomes narrow and dark for 


. 


Fo aa 


The reflection of thy elephant coloured! sword if it tally’ : 


upon lion and wolf makes their eyés which are like the 
jujubes* of Gurgan to become like the pomegranate, 

If the breeze of your lion-standard blows upon the dust of 
the world the maddened rhinoceros will seek shelter from 
the elephant, and the wolf from the sheep. 

When thou brandishest* thy elephantine mace, the lion 
casts away its teeth, the wolf its claws, the rhinoceros its 
gall bladder, and the snake its head-stone.* 

Rhinoceros-like in attack, wolf-like in gait, lion-like in 
bravery, elephant-like in body is thy steed, Oh hero! hun- 
dreds of thousands like Rustam are thy slaves. 

Oh King! in thy praise I have become mofe powerful than 
wolf and rhinoceros, lion and elephant, by the order of the 
Lord who rules the sky. 5 


L MSS. (A) (B) wyhby. 


8 Us ‘Unnab, Zizyphus jujuba (N. 0. Rhamnacew), a tree bearing an oval 


baccate fruit of a reddish colour called in Hindustani 'y¥) ber, nearly allied to - 


the Lotus of the Lotophagi, both leaves and fruit were used by the Arabian 
physicians. According to the Bahru-l-Jawahir the fruit is useful to parify 
the blood from evil hamcurs, and is of service in dry conghs and pits 
the chest and lungs, also in pain in the kidneys and bladder. The lips of a 


mistress are compared to this fruit. (Burhan-i-Qafi’). 


3 MS. (A) otbyS. 

4 jlo ered ‘The serpen 
The Makhzanu-l-Adwiya says 
Persian je feo Muhra-i-Ma 

ar Muhra, 

as %,40 yo Mar i : 

il n Pcie colour, inclined to black or ashy, shaped like a square 
as a) it 

i e to two misga : : 

a hat Dae deat which js found in the hinder part of the 

The other is an pgenienrc : 
Pe ae ae 3 n from the muscles it is vege 
ee he a hard. In size it is about the size 

i ir becomes stony 4 : 

contact with a ahs in shape, ashy-coloured. Corte anne ee 
o abel, ec three white stripes, others are 7 ani As, ar . 
hard, atrip In order to distingnish the good and trne shes : a. 
a mer of a snake, it will stick to it if gonnine. biker? — ny 
cc alleweln d changed in appearance; 

i 3 clotted an : ‘ 
it, the milk ee are placed in milk the milk does not Mee : se ee 
ees eo poison has beeh extracted by the stone 1 

and when & 


t is popularly supposed to carry a stone in its head. 


:—Hajaru-l-Haiyyah (a= = ) called si 
r is of two kinds: one & mineral which is 


rome say that it is found in emerald mines. 


It is not found in 
when it is take’ 
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Thou art elephant-bodied, lion-conquering, thy mace if it so 
wishes, can place the rhinoceros firmly on the head of the 
sky like the tail of the wolf.! 

‘That Wazir who to the punishment of the wolf of the sky 

. Q t has given his heart, like the rhinoceros and the elephant 
and the lion, instead of being confused. 

Without the craft of the wolf, and the power of the rhino- 
ceros, his determination strikes the head of the elephants 
with the driving hook*# and brings sparks to the eyes of 
the lions, 

In thy kingdom, Oh King ! from the strategy of thy caution the 
lion has laid aside its oppression, the wolf its deceit, and 
the rhinocéros its disorder through fear of thee. 

Oh thou, whose order is like the decree of fate, thou from 
whose dignity the Emperor like Fate overcomes the rhino- 
ceros, the wolf, the lion and the elephant, 

83. Skin, and horn, and hair, and tear, of wolf, rhinoceros, lion and 
elephant will be of use in the way of life, and heart, and 
nature, and speech. E 












to adhere any longer, and does not coagalate milk. Whilst it is extracting the 
poison its colour changes, and when it is thrown into milk it returns to ita 
original condition. 

Another test is, when you rnb it upon black or blue woollen cloth the cloth 
becomes white, if rubbed very hard for a long time the cloth becomes black 
and all whiteness disappears. . 

- Another test: When it is placed in a porcelain vessel in lemon juice, it 
ular fashion. This test is not peculiar to this stone, 
ils too, shew the same phenomenon. (Makhzanu-l. 


















Be a3) ee deel) em 
fet EBS ahh ay le aie y 
stone,) some kinds are 
three stripes. 


ee ies 


For your armour and shoes, 
select tears and skin fro 
rhinoceros ? 


when did the wolf-natured sky 
m the elephant and lion and 


For that purpose again and again,! this old wolf’ from the 
elephant and lion and the rhinoceros, brings as an offering 
its hide and skin and teeth as a present of rare value, 

The she-wolf drives away the he-lion? as a good omen, 

If in hunting it comes in sight of your rhinoceros-conquering 
elephant. * 

Elephant-bestower, I desire a desert: place in Badion, 

Even though these regions are the abodes of the wolf and 
rhinoceros and the lidn, ; : 

As long as the lion and the elephant are cé-partners in awe, 
and the wolf and the rhinoceros are alike in writing § so 
long may your wolf-crafty enemy, Oh rhinoceros-destroyer 
and elephant-like in strength,* be humbled in the dust 
before the lion of your portico. 7 

May your enemies bereft of life become like the lions and 
elephants and wolves and rhinoceros at the end of the 
stony line in the public baths.® 


Surran Razziyan pint Suttin Suambu-p-Din 


Came to the throne in the year 634 H. (1236 A.D.), and followed 
the path of equity and the principles of justice; set in order the 
affairs which had remained in confusion, and set before her the pur- 84, 
suit of benefivence, (which is as great a fault in women as stinginess 
is in men) as the object of her ambition, and made Nizamu-l-Mulk 





1 MS. (A) ny MS. (B) has 43 53. 

$ Text and MS. (B). MS. (A) has wySw yo. 
to the chase is considered a good omen, a snake or a sheep is considered a 
bad omen. The she-wolf is held to represent craft and cunning while the 
lion represents strength. The meaning seems to be the triamph of stratagem 


over force. “ie * 
8S SS and Fs | These words are exactly alike in writing. 
4 MSS. (A) and (B) slimy!ky, 
’ The custom of ornamenting the walls of the public baths with frescoes 


of animals an je i rv t time in Persia, as it did 
if imal d other subjects obtains at the present ti ibd 
i es in the public baths of Greece and Rome. The walls and ceilin, 
in anc! gs 


of the baths at Pompeii are an example of this. 


To sight a jackal when going 





=r 





pat20), 
i e Jundi (Junaidi) Chief Wazirt Antagonism and strife shewed 
i itself among the Amirs, and Sultan Razziyah formed an excellent 
3 plan, and threw these disloyal Amirs into confusion so that they 
fied in all directions, and she having a them for 
5 ae ‘punishment put them to. death,? and Nizamu-l-Mulk retired to 


Sir Mur and took up his abode in the secret place of death, and 


kingdom of Razziyah gained considerable power, she despatched 
an army to relieve Rantanbhir,* which, after the death of Sultan 
Shamsu-d-Din, the Hindis had invested continuously, and liberated 

the Muslims from their captivity, and Jamalu-d-Din Yaqit, the 
Abyssinian, who was Master of the Horse, became her confidant 
and trusted adviser, to such a point that Sultan Razziyah when- 
ever she rode horse or elephant used to rest upon his arm or 

_ shoulder.’ He became an object of envy to the Amirs, and the 
Sultan Razziyah came out from the curtain of chastity’ and wear- 
s of men, rege 3 of propriety, used to wear a 

» to rule the kingdom, 
‘Izzu-d-Din ly az, Gover- 


































y AD. 









of Lahore, displayed hostility. Sultan Razziyah proceeded 
against him and having reduced him to obedience added Multin also 





_ tohis Jaegir, andin the same year she brought up an army against 


1 See Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 104 and seqq. Tabagit-i-Nagiri states on the 
contrary, that Junaidi refused to acknowledge her. She accordingly issued 
orders for his arrest, but he became aware of this and went into hiding, even- 
tually dying in the hills of Sir Mar Bardar, 
4 Malik Saifu-d-Din Kiji and his brother Fakhru-d-Din were taken prison- 
a Tabagat-i-Nasiri, p. 649. 

39” _y %S y9, Retired to the hill country of Sirmir. 
t Rantenbhir in the pr of Aj ir, 75 miles south- 
note : ‘ = 2 

= 


Khwaja Muhazzab the Deputy — succeeded him: in office. The. 















a 6 Elliott I, 507. Tieffenthaler II. 206. 
wa 7 Malik Badru-d-Din Sankar Rimi had become A 
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Tabarhindah, and on the wa 
immodest behaviour, 


and Jamalu-d-Din Yaqit ini i 4 
nd qut the Abyssinian, who had o* 
F Chief Amir,! and cor 4 « of Taber 


nfined them in the fortress of Tabarhindah? — 


y the Turki Amirs witnessing h ro 
rebelled, and seized both Sultin Razziyah 


Seek not fidelity to its promise from the indolent world 

For this old woman is the bride of a thousand lovers, 

§ There is no sign of faithfulness to promise in the smile of 
the rose. : s 


Lament, Oh heart-reft nightingale, for here is cause for com- 
plaint. 


Scrrin Mo‘izzv-p-Dix Banrim Suin* ry Suamsu-p-Din, 


Next succeeded to the throne, and came to Delhi. At this ane 

j Malik Ichtiyaru-d-Din Altiniyah® the ruler of Tabarhindah having 
espoused the Sultan Razziyah, and having gained over certain of 

the Amirs and a body of the Juts® and Khikhars, and all the land- 
holders, brought an army towards Delhi. Sultan Mau‘izzu-d-Din 
Bahram Shah, sent the Malik? Balban the younger (who eyen- 


tually became Sultan Ghiyagn-d-Din) with a vast army to oppose 
Razziyah, and a battle ensued in which the forces of Razziyah were 
defeated. She then went to ‘Tabarhindah, and a second time col- 
lected her forces and rallied her scattered troops, and arrived in 
the neighbourhood of the village of Katihal’ with the intention of 
conquering Delhi, and again being defeated at the hands of the — 


1 Rauzatu-s-Safé calls him Chief Commander of troops, For subsequent 
events up to death of Razziyah see Tubaqat-i-Nagiri. Poa aes 

& Tubagat-i-Nasirt states that they pat Jamalu-d-Din to death. 

8 Hafiz. Ode beginning cawgh) cme =” ro} oad as ly, 
See Diwan Hafis Rosenweig-Schwannau J, p. 80. 

4 Son of Iyaltimish. : 

& Altiniyah was appointed by Razziyah as feudatory of Baran (Bulandshahr) 
immediately upon her accession, he was afterwards made feudatory of Taber 
hindab. The account in the text differs slightly from that of the Tahagat 


i-Nagiri, see Raverty 647, note 9. . i 
mir-i-Hajib on the death: 
of Ikhtiyaru-d-Din. He was the patron of Ghiyagn-d-Din Balban for pebom 
e obtained promotion to the dignity of Amir Akhin- The account in es 
text tallies with that given in the Fabagét-i- Akbar, but ae deans eng i 
8 Kaithal Skr. Kapisthala, Lat. 29? 48’ 7” N,, Long. 76° 26’ 26" B. les 


. distant from Karnal, and abont 100 miles N. W. of Dehli, See Hunter, Gas. : 
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+ Malik Balban the younger, took to flight and both she and 


Altiiniyah fell into the hands of the Kawars! and were put to 
death by order of Sultan Bahram Shah. 

'This event took place in the year 637 H. (1239 A.D.),? and the 
duration of the reign of Razziyah was three years six months and 
six days. 


A head which the neck carries loftily 
That same head later finds a rope round its neck. 


~ When the sovereign power was firmly established in the hands 

of Sultin Bahram Shah, Malik Ikhtiyarn-d-Din Itkin who was 

86. formerly Hajib and was married to a sister of the Sultan, and had 

gotall the affairs of the kingdom into his own hands by the 

assistance of Nizgému-l-Mulk Muhazzabu-d-Din, being accustomed 

always to keep a large elephant tied up at his door, like a king, 

was murdered in the year 638 H. together with Muhazzabu-d-Din 

i Wazir, by certain Fidais,® by the orders of the Sultan, and in 

this year the Sultin dealt with a party composed of Amirs and 

chief men, and leading nobles, and grandees, and judges who used 

to hold secret. meetings to discuss a change of monarchy and the 

appointment of anew king. Some of them he put to death, and 

_ 1 The printed text and MS. (A) and MS. (B) all have wl)!y6 Kawarin, 

There is some little uncertainty as to the identity of this tribe. The Tabagat- 

i-Nagir? says “ Sultan Raziyyah with Malik Altiniyah fell captive into the 
hands of Hindis” (See Raverty’s translation page 648 and note 3.) 

Tt seems probable that has! Kawarin here spoken of were a tribe of Jats 

otherw n en me f G ‘aris They are mentioned by Elliott, 

it yi ipat Bangar and in the Doab on the 

V. W. Provinces of Indias 











wwal 637 A.B, 
Z 25th of the same 
637 would seem to be the 





ng of MS. (A). Firishta says “two Turks ina 
399 Minhaju-s-Sirdj writes. 





















“by him. (See Raverty 657, 658). 


“minar of Dehli is called died in 633 H. Ss 


some, as for example Badru-d-Din Sangar Amir Hajib | he sent 
Badaon where they died in prison, 
Din Kashani, whom they 






removed from his military commend 
appointed Qazi of Badaon, and Qazi Shamsu-d-Din the Qazi of 
Marhira# they threw under the feet of an elephant in the same 
Way. é 
And in the year 639 H. the troops of the Mughal Changiz Kban 
came and invested the city of Lahore, and Malik Qaraqash the 
Governor of Lahore fled one day at midnight and came to Dehli, 
where the Sultan pledged the Amirs anew to fealty, and having 
summoned a conference sent Nizdmu-l-Mulk8 Wazir, who at heart 
was not friendly to the Sultan, to oppose the Mughal force in the 
Panjab. He, with craft and hypocrisy wrote a letter to the Sultan 
and made many complaints of the Amirs who were with him, and 
begged the Sultan to come. The Sultan, however, not thinking it 
advisable to go in person, wrote a despatch to him in apparent 
sincerity, saying, “ those recalcitrant Amirs shall meet their punish- 
ment a due time, you should treat them with civility* till then.” 
He shewed that despatch in original to the Amirs and brought 
them over to his side, and the Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Bahram 87. 
Shah sent Hazrat Shaikhu-l-Islam Khwaja-i-Khwajagan Qutbu-d- 
Din Bakhtyar Ushi,® may God sanctify him, to the Amirs to put “5 


1 Who had been appointed Amir Hajib when Ikhtiyaru-d-Din was murdered, 


ji : we 4 as i 

2'Tho MS. (A) reads bs coly 8 1) ape yo ee Gide 60 g 
. ni aieaie | 

which reading I follow. Ferishta writes Se cae : ag 


ed 105) DS sh 99 fy 2 phe dead pty ha P: 

‘ i is ci ce and states thatit = 

gat-i-Nasira gives the details of this circumstan ‘es that i 
See esi the machinations of a Darwesh who was jealous of 


7 ht at = a 
"spel Din and had sufficient inflnence over Bahram Shah to compass 


Qazi Shamsu-d- 
his enemy’s death, = 
He calls the town Mihir. 


yf a r ted Malik Qutbu-d-Din 
at-i-Nagirt he Snltin nominate Di 

8 Tabagat-i-Nagiri states that t! 2 ire = 

eects Pil ‘Ali Ghiri, together with the Wazir the arte pag 
Din for this purpose, and that the letter referred to in ritte 


(Raverty 657 and note 4), MS. (A) has 358 yo 





+ MS. (A) wh gibi lta) & les) U as ah gi. Carrying into effect 


Leds & abld wliorb. ‘ 
the maxim [low wibedes b : eek Ushi after whom the Qutb 
b See Raverty, p. 658, note 2. . S Ravartg CWA, woth 6: 


2, This was another man Saiyyid Quibus Bing pa 







See also page 92, note 
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matters straight and to quell the disturbance, but without success ; 
the Shaikhu-l-Islam returned and came to Dehli, and just at this 
juncture Nizamu-l-Mulk and the Amirs also arrived and besieged 
the Sultan in Dehli,! and taking him captive imprisoned him, 
and after a few days despatched him to the next world® and set 
up another king in his place. . : 


The times of old have had this habit 
- - "To take from this man and give to that. 


acl The duration of his reign was two years and one month and 
: fifteen days, ; 


Surin AvAv-p-Din Mas‘tp Suin wx Ruxyvu-p-Din Frrozsuin 


Having been released from prison by the consent of his uncles 
Sultan Nagiru-d-Din Mahmid and Sultan Jalalu-d-Din, the sons 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Tyaltimish, became king at the end of 
the year already mentioned (639 H.), after that ‘Izzu-d-Din 
Balban 8 (the elder) had occupied the throne for one day and had 
issued a proclamation. None of the Maliks or Amirs had been 
satisfied with this arrangement and reverted to Sultan ‘Aliu- 
d-Din, and appointed Malik Qutbu-d-Din Hasan as Deputy, and 
Malik Muhazzabu-d-Din Nizamu-l-Mulk Wazir of the ki 








‘ ngdom, 
and in the year 640 H. the Amirs of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Mas‘ad 
| put to death Nizamu-l-Mulk the Wazir. 

ae One should not desire brief kingship like that of the rose 


For a torrent speedily breaks down a bridge. 
The Wazirship was conferred upon Sadru-l-Malk Najmu-d-Din 
Abi Ba! and Malik Ghiyagu-d-Din Balban the younger who had 
" ad Ulugh Khan and afterwards attained tho 
‘ n,* I j _ in succession to him 
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permanently upon Malik ‘Tzzu-d-Din Balban, the elder, 

was conferred upon Malik Taju-d-Din; and in this year ‘Iz 
Tugha Khan who had advanced from Karrah! to the ne 
hood of Lakhnauti sent Sharfu-l-Malk Asha‘ri to the Sultan 
d-Din with a written despatch, the Sultan then sent a red 
and a special robe of honour in charge of the Governor of O 
for ‘Izzu-d-Din Tugha Khan who was in Lakhnanuti, and hayi 
brought both his uncles aforementioned out of confinement, 
assigned the district of Qanauj to Malik Jalalu-d-Din, and 
Bahraij to Malik Nagirn-d-Din Mahmiid, who acquitted them- 
selves in those districts to his satisfaction. And in the year 642 H, 


the Mughiil forces’ arrived in the district of Lakhnauti, the — 


assumption is that the Mughils must have come by way of Tibat 
and Khita, and Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din sent Timir Khan Qara Beg * to 
the assistance of Tugha Khan and the Mughals were defeated. 
Hostility arose between Tugha Khan and Malik Qivan,t Tngha 
Khan came to Dehli, and Lakhuauti remained in the hands of 
Timitr Khan.* 


! The printed text has “Sf ! but MS. (A) has 335 which is correct. Karrah 
is on the right bank of the Ganges Lat. 25°41’ N, Long. 81° 24" E, (see Hunter, 
Imp. Gaz.) Vol. VIII. Before Akbar’s time Karrah was the seat of govert- 
ment. Ly it 

% Qazi Jalalu-d-Din Kasani (Tabagat-i-Nasiri). 


8 This is an error which has according to Raverty been a 


author to author. The way the mistake originated is pointgll oak saa 
in his note 8 on p. 665. 


4 - 

The original rending was yin Ly las Kuffar-i Jéjnagar which by some 
strange perversion became wld j= 9 thence to wh Sig 85 and so to 
our author's statement. : 

a ajpi itarani river in Orissa, capital of the province 

Jajnagar or Jajpir on the Baitarant river in ; i 
‘dime. aa Lion Dynasty, the Gajpati or Lords of Elephants (Atn-i-Akbari Il. 
219 n. 1.) (see Imp. Gaz. Vol. VIL, und Stat. Ace. of Bengal, XVIII. 85-89). 

The ele yas Infidel hordes of Jajnagar were of course Hindis sind 
Mughils, hence the assumption in the text to account for their presence before 

tat in auahrdl 
Lakhnanti is as unnecessary as it is a! z ; ; 

4 The real name of Timir Khan Qara Beg as he is sewn bows text, is 
Malik Qamaru-d-Din Qiran-i-Timir Khan and iN a — i eee Rete wg 
to aline or two later. In other words Malik Qiran and te —_ 
one and the same person. In the text wl? isa misprint tor wl oe 
MS. (A). See also Raverty 665, n. 9. 








‘< 
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Tn this year the Mughil army! arrived in the vicinity bs i 
i veil dit, and the Sultan proceeding by forced pare. es us 
a oesibl geil reached the banks of the river Biah, and the f 
a a apie siege of Uchh took to flight; the baat on | 
Mughu S Delhi took to arresting and putting to death to suc ; o 
are the Amirs and nobles ae ies. erent < 
, +k Nasiru-d-Din Mahmiid ibn Shamsu-d- 
i anes Scie cae ts Delhi in the year 644 A, sa 
ie ‘€ 1 ‘Alau-d-Din Mas‘id into prison and he speedily 
dace tint confinement for the prison house of eternity. 
e 


is i shangeable world. 
This is the way of the c ; é' 
In kindness it gives and it robs you in wrath. 


89 The duration of his reign was four years and one month. 





Sungan Niginv-p-Dis Maum0p IBN Suamsv-U-Din TYALTIMISH 
: Gucosaded! to the sovereignty in the year 644 H, aed aw - 
the Wazirship was conferred upon hips < : al ae 
younger, who was in reality great, and was the slave ands 
Tilaw of the father of Nasiru-d-din.® “x 
a ‘At the time of his accession great largesse was given, an ee 
poets recited many congratulatory odes from some of which the 


following verses are taken— 





1 1244 A.D. This was really Mnghil force, under the command of “ the \ ‘ 
accursed Mangitah ” (Tabaqat-i-Nasiv?). . 
















the death of his elder 
i-Nasiri, Cal. Text p. 201, 1. 18.) 


sition and spent most of his 
in, Thomas (Path@n Kings) 





ia 


That great I 
in energy, 
Nagir-i-Dunya wa-Din Mabmad ibn Tyaltimish. 
That great world conqueror, 
heaven. 
In the heig 


word who is a Hatim in generosity and a Rustam 


the roof of whose palace is the 


ht of his dignity this lower sphere is his vesture. 


How can we measure the glory the Sikka acquires from his 
auspicious titles.! 


Or how compute the exultation of the Khutbah at the mention 
of his happy name. 


The records of his equity and his laudable qualities are evident 
from the book called Tabagat-i-Nasiri? which was composed in his 
honour. : 

The Sultan entrusted all the affairs of the kingdom to Ghiyagu- 
d-Din Balban and in giving him the title of Ulugh Khan said, “I 
deliver into thy hands the reins of absolute authority, beware lest 
thou commit thyself to any evil action,’ for tomorrow thou wilt be 
at a loss in the presence of Almighty God and thou wilt bring 
shame upon me and upon thyself.” The Sultin himself would 
generally retire into his chamber and occupy himself in devotion, 
and reading the Qur'an and in repeating the sacred names of God 
may He be glorified and exalted; and it is currently reported : 
that on the occasion of a public audience he used to clothe y 
himself from head to foot in regal apparel, while in private he used 5 
to wear an old ragged garment; and they also say that ee 









devote his time to the copy of the Qur'an which he was writi . ie 
wee 
is ti iven i jit-i-Nagiri were : 
1 His titles as given in the Tubagat-1 : ; ’ . 
As " Sulbiina-l-A‘gimu-1-Mngpatn, Nasiru-d-Dunya wau-d-Din, Abi-I-Mu- 
gaffar-i-Mahmid Shah ibn-i Sultén Iyaltimish Yamin-i-Khalifata-lah Nasir-i- 
jri-l-Miminin. et F ‘ : ty 
an Tubagat-i-Nagivi of Minhaju-s-Siraj was written in his court and 
; oe 
dicated to him; hence its name. aie > wh San gia 
s "Tibagab-tNarit of Minhaju-s-Siraj is a general ‘higtory: op 
posed by Abi'Umar Minhaju-d-Din Usman ibn Siraju-d-Din al Sazjan , = 
te castels IT, 259, An English translation by Major Rayerty has been\pub- “ 
lished in the Bibliotheca Indica, by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. ; . 


8 iS oy wi se5 
in his history (French edition, Vol. IIT, p. 169). 


4 [bn-i-Batiita states 1 Se 
(gists wlthad lenny Sl US eye ES eniy elbele wlty 


HU) Sa wile abd char 
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further that he used to write it himself in private so that né one [ 129 ] 

might aes his ‘ae and be for more than its fair } ie esi and other contumacions ti ibes, join 

yalue, and he used to sell (these) in the Bazar. They relate also ; returned to Dehli, and in wes, jomed the Sultan 

. ‘ . e , > th fi 

several other strange stories about him, which resemble the narra- jumed his attention to the omaha be 7 ee Rileeie 
€ Doab, and the same 
year 


6 t; é s < havi 
tives regarding the rightly directed Khalifs—among them I have ving sent Ulugh Khan fro 
AD tl 
and overthrow the rebels = i tee oppose 
















seen it written in a book that one day his wife was complaining 4 istri 
: eae ; great spoil district, arvived at Dehli 
of not having a servant, and she said “ Whenever I bake bread for " ell a 
you my hands get burned and blistered.” He wept and replied, - ree in the year 646 A.H., he proceeded against Rant s 
Bee es puting awe, ead faa el En dhese foo ars ise ae punished the seditious tribes of those distri ied: and 
Gc ehiy. on-tlle morrow SE eRCRaer ai on sack he ike anid eS the year 647 H., he married the daughter pe see 
believe in Him) as a reward for this labour, will surely give you a ft ven in the year 648 H., he took an anmy towards pate 
Hiri to wait upon you, as it is, I cannot possibly buy a slave girl o — dept Malik ‘IamndsDin Balban-i-Buzurg, the cosas 
. . . ’ 4 i " i p 
for you from the public funds. His wife too, agreed to this. mbatiea Poi anh on “0 from the circle of allegiance and x 
; ' when the Sultan proceeded thith By 
; ‘ ee x er, 
The world is but a dream in the eyes of the vigilant, pardon and joined the Court, —— 
3 A wise man does not set his heart upon a dream. “] 4 ng oem the year 649 H. he marched in the direction of Gwaliar 
and Chandéri and Malw: ahi 
ae . | e Malwa, and Jahir Dev* the Rai 
And the Sultan in the month of Rajab in the year of his acces- > ~ ae 
sion, took an army towards Multin! and in Zul Qaidah having = Khikhars, see Tieff. 1, 104 and 105, Le distriot des salines est habité par les 
erossed the river of Lahore (Ravi) and having appointed Ulagh ce ce sont ceux qui tirent le sel des mines, c'est uri nation qui & qnitté 
Khan as leader of the forces,? sent him towards the Jid hills 3 and come Lee See 3 ae 
. ox MS. (A) & iwat. Thi i * 2 ae 
the country round Nandanah, and he himself halted on the banks Tabagat-i Nan rs iia saat a rs r e en i( (aca a 
ws ho 2 : ; \e d at-i-No nek nentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari (I. (Jarrett 307 thi 
of the river Indus. Ulugh Khan having punished that part of the Place to which Nasrat Khan fled from Dehli when it was seized ee 
country brought it into subjection, and having given Diteihacte or some 150 years later than the events recorded in the text. 
ieffenthaler, Vol. I, p. 211, Mévat est un canton assez étendu, bo ar 
3 E : er ’ , borné les 
rip » oe provinces de Dehli et d’Adjmere et par les Districts de nara 
O’ était un ‘souyerain pieux : il copiait des exemplaires du livre illistre (le Oe SDeEE TRON and soll from Dediiy es 90 A ee 
j ‘ n), les ven Uhaetiateshaath eras Ts ae: dain. 1 ak and west from Dik to Narnol, 57 miles.” Alwar ia about thé entre of it now. 
5 ite tAticroix can: Sonia im sang a ; i Tieffenthale? goes on to say ‘‘Cette contrée est habitee par beanéoup de 
Koran main, artis et élégam- Mahométans qui etaiént ci-devant gentils. Elle dppartéenait auparavant aux 
ee Afghans dans le tems quils regtoient a Dehli. La Gouvernement passa 
’ , énstite aux Mogols. Maintenant Ié Djat (Jats) s’eh est apptoprié la plos 


grande partie et une partie est tombée au pouvoir du Rajah de DjepouF 
(Jaipar) qui en a expulsé beaucoup d’habitans mahométans. 

He speaks of the abundance of Nim (Melia azadirachta) and Sissoo (Dalber= 
gid sissoo) trees, and praises the cattle and horses of the country. 

He speaks of Narnol the capital city of the district, as having formerly beett 
popalous and flourishing. See also Rennell’s Memoir (1788), p. 75. 

8 Tubaqat-i-Nasirl says this occurred in 649 H., which is more probably 
éorfect, as it is the account of a cotemporary historian. 

4 This Raja is called in the Tabagat-i-Nasiri, Chahar Ajiri, he was indepen: 
dent sovereign of Narwar in A.D. 1246 (644 AvH.) under the name of Chahar 
Deva, his coins bearing the inscription FR qesea. He wasa yory power: 
fal Raja (see Thomas 67 et seqq: and Ratverty 690 note 1.) 
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houd) is apparently a part of 
) that the tribes of Jad and 
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and 200,000 infantry éame 
RES pe me anne to the Sultan in great 


im and gav Y : 
se ce eee and the fort of: Narwar! was taken. 
us Se ss 


E an, i ZU 
And in this year Sher Khan Governor of | es St oi 
@-Din Balban who had left Nagor witl Raitt in the 
duced ‘the fortress of Uchh, and peta ope a en 
aoe while Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din Balban came on =e ae 
é the ebaigy ‘and received from him as a jaegir the: 
Budion and was given the title of Kashli an * Eilbieg - 
And in the year 650 H. (1252 A.D.) hel ‘ 1 wg 
roceed to Lahore, and from there he went to Mu a Peat a 
fn in this expedition Kashla Khan accompanied the t 
re 6 i hli, he detailed forces 
i Se a of which Sher 


inst Tabarhinda fultan “oe 
itn oka control, and of which the Sindhis held possession ; 


and having regained possession of _ ie, 9 ki 4 ase 
: a a d returned. And in the . 
charge of Arsalan Khan an ang 
i E he confines of the country a 
h assembled an army on t ! 
on ot the hills? of Bijnor, and having crossed the Ganges by 


force, 





1 Narwar.—In the din-i-Akbari, we find the Sarkar of eget ying 
600 Cavalry, 20,000 Infantry. Narwar itself had a stone for’ : 
Raverty 690, note 1). z 
is a misprint for MS. (A). 
aggl L es a i plan of the fortress of Narwar and 
ion from which the following note is abridged. 

Jerate size about 4 a mile long and ten in breadth, protected 

‘ith stone walls, but formerly unprotected. 


nd 









T, my 






the Tord of Miapir ! 
reached the banks 
much booty 


and hugging the skirb of the mountain, — 
of the river Rahab,* and having taken 


and made many prisoners, giving the: 
up to rapine and making 


Katihar 4 going to Bad 
to the capital. 


; mselyes 
prisoners, ® invaded the country of 
aon and from thence to Oudh, and hastened 
And after some time news arrived that certain 
of the Amirs, namely Ulugh Khan-i-A‘zam, and Arsalan Khan 

and others, in concert with Malik Jalalu-d-Din, the brother of 

the Sultan, had commenced hostilities in the vicinity of Tabar- a 
hindah. The Sultan thereupon marched from Dehli, and in the ¥ 
neighbourhood of Tabarhindah and Kuhraém and Kaithal,® iby ee 
the intervention of a party of Amirs, the Amirs agreed to peace, | 
and with many protestations and oaths suing for pardon came. : 
into submission to the Sultan; and the Sultan conferred upon 
Malik Jalalu-d-Din the Governorship of Lahore, and proceeded 

to the capital. And in the year 653 H. the feelings of 
the Sultin underwent a change with respect to his mother 
Malika-i-Jahin. He gave Qutlugh Khan, to whom Malika-i- 
Jahan was married, a jaegir in Oudh;® and a short time after 
turning against him also? sent him to Bahraij. He took 
fright at this and came to the hill country of Sir Mir, and Malik — 
‘Izzu-d-Din Kashli Khan and certain other Amirs made common 
cause with him and laid the foundation, of revolt; the Sultan 


e 
Bret SAS Sul %SF which is manifestly wrong I read JA yi Ly ys 
as in MS. (A). #i 
1 Here again the printed text is hopelessly wrong. MS. (A) reads ag 
follows :— : } 
BASS p53 Lye SS KF Of j14 which is intelligible and tallies with 
Tubaqat-i-Nasiri, Where the reading on Vig in the text comes from, it is 
hard to say. : : F <n as 
2MS.(A), Tho text reads Oy Cul) OT QIU: see Albiriini (India) . 
(Sachau) IT. 261: also Elliott, I. 49 as regards the Rahab. aie . 
8 goto poly clo» MS. (A). a ; 
4 The oe text of the Tubaqat-i-Nagiri calls this Berths a a 
text has gS Kafihar, MS. (A) has _,¢aif (P) MS. (B) yrds (1) 
see Raverty 696, note 4. = 
5 See Hlliott, II. p. 354, 2 
6 The printed text gives yy! y5. It should bo S39! 99 MS. (A) 
7 This should read Sop) yd pS ty) wow S05] yd 9 not as in the printed | 
text. : 











ae ae 


accordingly detailed Ulugh Khan Balban with a large army ! to 
oppose them, and when the two forces had arrived within a short 
distance of egeh other the Shaikhu-l-Islam+ Saiyyid Qutbu-d-Din 
and Qazi Shamsu-d-Din of Bharaij and another party of men 
incited Qutlugh Khan to come into Dehli, and inspired him 
with a desire to possess that country ;# the inhabitants of Debli 
joined in this instigation. Ulugh Khan represeuted this at the 
Sultan’s court, and the Sultan issued an order for every indivi- 
dual of that party to go separately to his own place, and 
Qutlugh Khan and Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din Kashla Khan after this 
defeat, traversed the distance of a hundred krohs® in two days 

_ and came from Samana to Dehli, but did not find the party 
93. which had been the cause of their being summoned. Qutlugh 
Khan and Kashlai Khan also were separated, and Ulugh Khan 
following them arrived in the Sultan’s presence.’ And in the 
year 655.H. the Sultfin issued an order for the expulsion of 
certain nobles and grandees from the city of Debli, and at the end of 
this year the Mughils arrived on the boundaries of Uchh and 
Multan; Kashli Khin Balban made common cause with them and 
the Sultan came up im hot haste against them. The Mughils were 
‘not able to stand against him and turned back towards Khurasan. 
The Sultan also raised the banner of return towards the capital 
and chaving bestowed a robe of honour upon Malik Jolalu-d- 
Din Jani marched towards Lakhnanti.6 And in the year 656 H. 
(1258 A.D.) ambassadors came to the Sultan from Turkistan, and 

. he sent them back loaded with presents, and in this year Hazrat 
_ Makhdim Ganjshakar, 8 may God magnify luis power and exalt his 


z= 
© si 








q agit i-Nagive. (See Raverty 
erty - : 


us ta omitted in 


‘les, the kos of the Gangetic 
r i kos was rather less 
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memory,! left the lodgin 
for the home of nearness and fulfilment. 


; And in the year 657 H. elephants and great treasure and 
jewels and cloths without number, arrived from Lakbnauti as 
presents, and in Rajab of this year Malik Izeu-d-Din Kashli 
Khan Balban earning relief from the turmoil of this transitory 
world, hastened to the next world, and in this year Ghangu-l- 
‘Alam Hazrat Shaikh Bahau-d-Din Zakariyai* the Multani “may 
God sanctify him, raised the tent of® close union with God Al- 
mighty, and a celebrated poet wrote this couplet to record the date : 


By the arrow of the love of God one was wounded (zakhmi) 
the other perished (khin).+ 


Multan in the reign of Shihibu-d-Din Ghiri. He was one of the numerous 
disciples of Bahiu-d-Din Zakariya, and died two years later than his master, 
according to Firishta (see also din-i-Akbari [Jarrett] IIL. p, 363). 

His tomb is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akberi (I. 825) as being at Ajidhan (Pak” 
Patan or Patan-i- Panjab). 

There is, as will be seen, considerable discrepancy in the dates, Badaoni gives 
656 H. as the date of Faridn-d-Din Ganj-i-shakar’s death and 657 H. as that 
of the death of Bahan-d-Din Zakariya, while according to Firishta the latter 
should be 666 H. and the former 668 H. The 4Ain-i-Akbari gives 668 H. as the 
date of the death of Faridu-d-din Ganj-i-shakar and 665 H. as the date of 
the death of Bahau-d-din Zakariya 

UMS (A) 853 cele! y sy05 al) Ua}, The printed text is wrong here. 

2 Shaikh Bahiu-d-Din Zakariyé was a famous Muhammadan saint of 
Multan, He was the grandson of Kamélu-d-Din ‘AN Shih Qureishi who 


g house of separation and disappointment 


left Mecca for Khwarazm and thence came to Multan, the Qubbatu-1-Tslim, r 


and resided there, and became acknowledged by the people as their teacher 
and guide. Shaikh Bahau-d-Din was the son of Shaikh Wajiha-d-Din by 
the daughter of Husam-d-Din Tarmadi and was born in the fort of Kot 
Karor in 587 H. He died at Delhi about the year 666 H.; while engaged in 
devotion in his chamber an angel bearing a sealed missive having appeared to 
his son Sadru-d-Din ‘Arif with a command to give the missive to Bahau-d-Din. 
He did so and retired, but returned on hearing yoices in the room saying 


Dasoy Seedy Crmnyd. “The friend has joined the friend” when he found 


i r lying dead. "ae 
ag er se abridged from Firishta. The account of the enh eee 
by Beale differs from this but the source of the information given there is 
not stated. See also din-i-Akbari (Jarrett) IIT. 362 and note. 

The tomb of Bahau-d-Din Zakariya is in Multan, 

BMS. (A) dle 95 L203 sees. ; 

4 The word (444) gives the date 657 H. the word WS gives the date 


66H. See page 133, note 1. 
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94. And in the year 658 H. Sultan Nasiru-d-Din Mahmid, chastised 
the country of Miwat! and the rest of that district, and when he 
was fully established as Malik in the year 664 H. he fell sick and 
closed his eyes on the world of dreams and fancies, and went to ‘ 
the eternal kingdom He left no heir; the duration of his reign \ 
was nineteen years, three months and a few days. His tomb is ; 
well known in Dehli, and every year crowds flock to visit it. 






























Verse. 


Come and cast one thoughtful look upon this dust. 
For it is the dust of the resting-place of trusted kings. . 


And of the number of those who sounded the drum of poetry 
and attained the rank of Maliku-l-Kalam (Lord of Eloquence) 
during Nasiru-d-Din’s reign, one was Shamsu-d-Din Dabir * whose 
manifest excellencies and perfection are beyond description and 
need no narration and praise, and Mir Khusri,* may God » 
sanctify him, who tested the genuineness of his own poems by the 
' touchstone of their acceptability to that other (Shamsu-d-Din) 
used to boast of them, and in the preface to the Ghurratu-l-Kamal 
and at the end of the Hasht Bihisht greatly embellished his words 
in the mention of the praiseworthy qualities and in spreading 


1 The Pabaqat-i-Nagiri Cal. Text, p. 227 reads : 
widyele sles 9 col? clos Ube Grb »» pbs! wld dl) phe wld 


= Sy er OBL Gold yo WIE! 3) p19 aS wIya0 
Khin-i-Mu‘agzam Ulugh Khin-i-A‘zam marched towards the hills of Debli 
insurrection of the robbers of Miwat who would be a terror 


t of the province of Miwat see Hunter, I 

nt of peng " , Imp. Gaz., Vol. IX. 

e British districts of Muttra and Gurgion, part of Ulwar and 
n he came to the throne on the 23rd 

1 three months and some days, 

his only son by the danghter of 






x Majma'u-l-Pusahd or the 
ses at the ond of the Hasht 
hamsu-d-din. 

96, note 2), son 
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abroad the excellencies of (that friend of his), And Sultan 
Ghiyagu-d-Din Balban having at the end of his reign appointed 
him Secretary for the countriés of Bangala and Kamrad had 
left him in the service of his elder son Nasiru-d-Din! Bughra 
Khan, and these few couplets are from an ode of his. 
Oh thou? of whom this work of my heart is unworthy 
though my ignorance; thou gavest me last-night a false 
promise of entertainment. 


All night I kept my eyes awake’ and* I did not know that 
that was longing of that kind which you know to be yain, 

I keep my heart * exercised thinking of thy face, and wouder- 
ing why thy colour is so ripe and thy forehead like virgin 


silver. 


The date assigned for his birth seems unlikely as he would only have been 
thirteen when Niagsiru-d-Din died. The Majma‘ul Fugaha gives no date for his 
o Dehli from Turkistan in the time of Changiz 
Khan's invasion, and obtained great distinction in the court of Sultan Mabmid 
ibn Tughlaq Shah and was killed in a rebellion of the infidels, when his son 
Amir Khusri was appointed as his successor in his Amirship, which he 
eventually gave up and acquired great skill and distinction as a poet. He 
died in 725 H. and was buried in the tomb of Shaikh Shakargan) (Faridu- 


a-Din Ganjshakar see note 1, page 133). } : 
He was the author the celebrated Qirdnu-s-Sa‘dain the poem ‘whiol was 

written to commemorate the meeting of Sultan Nasiru-d-Din with his a 

Sultan Kai Qubad on the banks of the Ghagra, and of several other wor! 


(see Elliott, TIL. pp. 523 and seqq)+ 


birth but says his father came t 


1 MS. (A) reads correctly W? I ; 
mie cae: son of Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban. ie = placed in charge of Bengal 
aft v" eat of its governor Tugiral. 5 3 
en pain ie pie of pe Nagira-d-Din Mahmad Shah by hei he 
had a son and successor Kai-Qubad. (See Raverty, Liege ee 

In Thomas, Pathan Kings of Dehli there is given @ 7 oo 2 

f Nasiru-d-Din Malbmid which was engraved over the ae 
E va at Aligarh bearing the date 10th Rajab AHL. 652, re err 
ers in rather too mild terms the wanton Mages” whi 


is ki d in 1861. th 
d of this kind to be destroye' a : Preece, 
aceon advances the opinion ¢hat the original design for inser 


poth in matter and form was the work of Nasira-d-Din himself, (af. Thomas 
op. cit.129-130)° 

a MS. (A) gel. 

8 MS.(A) 9 Sy 

+ ws. (A) do cls sy 


od pel ulble Sultin Nasira-d-Din Bughra- 
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Lam overcome with idleness though it urges me on to strenn- 
ous endeavour—but there is a loose bound between me and 
distraction. : 

Do not make me prepared with (the fire of) thy love 1 since I 
am thy guest, because it is a great virtue to offer sacrifice of 
unprepared flesh. 


“We said “no Muslim will eat raw flesh,” but look! thy grief 


has devoured me raw. Is this your religious devotion. 

% You call me “raw,” if I cut open my own breast, I will 
shew you that the heart which thou considerest raw, is ready. 

So amazed am I at thy beauty and the glory of the king that 
my imperfect work remains raw from my amazement. 

Since the king is a second Khusri, my work will never re- 
main unfinished, by reason of the kingdom of the second 
Khusri— 

Conqueror of the world 8 and of religion, he in view of 
whose sovereignty the desireof Emperors for the Kingdom 
of Suleiman was vain. 

The king Mahmid Shah, that Sultan from whose father’s 
glory the cauldron of one siugle* desire, by reason of his 
empire, is not left unfilled. 

Tf the Sun of his benevolence shines in the direction of the 
garden no fruit issues from the branches of the garden 
unripe.’ 

What resource has the Sky if it does not support the burden 
of thy dignity—how can you expect a raw baggage animal 
to bear a heavy load! 

Thy enemy deserves this that you should sew him in a raw hide® 


oA 


in olden times : the unfortunate 
it dried, shrunk and inflicted 





f is7 a 


for on the body of an inexperienced man of what use is. 
it for you to fit a raw-hide.! 


Thy enemy bathes in blood,® instead of the collar of his 96. 


garment the prisoner places on his neck every moment a ~ 
raw-hide. 

Every deed of thine is like® perfected gold, and those who 
wish thee evil are imperfect in their work from frivolity 
and the assurance of shame. F 

Thy enemy is that naked demon * who has a skin mee of 
the whole of the Earth, and that too,if you take it off him 
is a raw-hide. 

If thou dost not spread thy table every day twice before the 
people, they will perforce eat raw grain, since the hand of 
despair from lack of bread has no other resource. 

If thy enemy becomes ruined ® what fear is there ? although 
he advances in a futile attack, like the lion of the flag he 
is helpless though impotence.® 

Of what avail? is the sorcery of Fara‘in since the dragon 
of yonr standard will swallow the fictitious serpent. 

Oh Khusri! Shamsu-d-din§ is thy secretary, strong and 
well proved in speech—he is not like the worthless Scribes 
an inexperienced scribbler. 

He himself is experieuced ® and his verse is like purified 
gold—his words are not like the best sayings of Khaqani 
still in the rough. 

The sky has prepared a perfect kingdom 10 for thee Ob Lord 

1s. (A) pe gilts Be 

2 MS. (B) agrees with the text. MS. (A) reads r 

wll oe Cee 


The textual reading is adopted with 3) in place of 8) 


8 MS. (A) 5? 

4 us. (A) v4= Us 31 8 pew! 
b sly MS. (A). | : 
6 wie - tnd itt (Burhan-i-Qiti') ag 
1 Ms. (A) oe DY Ae 

8 yee wl oe. See page 134 n, 3 
gus. (A) 2 Bat byl Some : 

ly ele 93 ye? The line as it s 


tunds in the text will not scan, 
10 Ms. (A) 
18 
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in thy favour grant that his perfect work may never revert 
to imperfection. 4 
And the King of Kings and of Speech Amir Fakhru-d- Din 
‘Amid Limaki! writes in a Qasida of which this is the opening 
couplet. 
When my loved one takes 2 the lute, and binds the plectram 
on her fingernail ‘ 
Her nail strikes Nabid’ with a hundred wounds in the heart 
Be through envy. : 
97, ‘Through envy of her harp fever seizes upon Nahid at that 
instant. ; 
Her nail becomes altogether biue from the effect of that 
fever. 
Consider the henna on her nails to be like blood, which at the 
4 ‘of the springjng of the strings from the harp dry 
ed, has spurt th and made the nail moist. 
your lip, do not be vexed ® at 















4 


ey dip the nail into sugar by way of 
* + mn . 

nail as sharp as a glance my love, for 
in the fingers save for the sharp- 


compared with thy face, the bride of the moon 
ght blood to its nails through envy. ; 
the blood of @ hare at the remetnbrance 





[Soa 


of the assembly of the king, for his wrath has forced off 
the claws from the paws of the male lions 4 

eae Nasir-i-Dunya wa-Din Mobmitdy by whose equity 

he partridge with its b q ; ; 

Be ise) tate s beak has torn off the claws of the 

By the fate-like oppression of his enemy he has fallen in 
danger of ruin,? just as one’s nail is in danger in the hands 
of an unskilled barber.S 

His head is in danger of severance * by the sword of the-daring, 
like the nail at the time of paring, in accordance with the 
Hadis.° 


1 MSS. (A) (B) yp) 58 55° 
2 MS. (A) vf. Ot is the better reading as in the toxt. 
8 Compare the Arabic proverb. pis! play ph uly es Tn capite 


orphani discit tonsor. 
There is also a Hindi prov erb to the samé effect, which rans :— 


6 gh eds 6 gb Cee 
The barber's son will learn and the traveller's head will be cut. 
# gs. (a) (B) es {3.2 Gt. The reading in the text is a 


copyist’s error. 


5 MSS. (A) (B) e!®. jABY ppl¥3, In the SUSY ele, Saimitu-L-aldbar - 


of yee exh.” we find Gy ee ovata bel sol} wey REY! ls 
he worst of all diseases (i. e., poverty) and in- 
creases the means of subsistence.” Also, . : ¥ 
fin Gey ay amy JE kere US os? ayld Gedy HE pl we 
: anaal ly eye ad, Ge Held AS shel 21 bey 
«He who pares his nails and trims his beard every Friday saying, “Tn the 
dance with the ordiuance of the prophet of God,” 


name of God and in accor’ 0 ae 
every paring shall be counted to him as the manumission of aslave of the 


“ Paring the rails prevents t 


sons of Isma‘il’ 
Special rules are lai 
Friday, and Muhammad said, Hi 
never be afflicted with blear eyes: 
y -r-Rahman. / ; 
Abdu pee cote Sas ag Udo deat prt BABI Usd w® 
« He who pares his nails on Friday is filled with health and ee 
» he preferable time for paring the nails is Thursday atver 
prayer: In the case of the right hand o 
finger, proceeding to the ana ae eas BO mere! 
the ring finger and lastly to the (a) trate anaes 


(1) Thumb (2) middle finger (8) little finger 


a down for cutting the nails. They must be cut on 
e who cuts his nails in alternate order will 


Tt is also said in a Hadis by Hamid ibn 


him. 














| 
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From the dread of the falcon of his equity it behoves that 
they should take to flight ! when the eagle with lancet-like 
talons casts his feathers and talons (through fear). 

Such a quarry do they see,? that from their absence of claws 
and their distress, their claw demands as a loan from tlie 
small-clawed partridge its claws. : 

98. For this reason that in the preseuce of his power, the sky 
scratches his head for envy, and each month, because of that 
power, displays the body of the 8 moon in the shape of a 


nail paring (crescent). S 
Compared with the perfumed dust raised by his charger the 


dust-like grains of the musk-bag have become valucless as 
the dust which is found under every nail. 

You would say his arrow is a finger from the hand of victory 
because it appears as though his uail were like a willow- 
leaf-bladed soul-destroying spear. 

A finger which if he so wills it, like an Indian spear embeds 
its nail in the mind of iron and the heart of separation.* 

, The sword of his wrath has imprinted such a scar on the 

os é cheek of his enemy as remains on the cheek of the mother 

from the anger ® of the infant. 

+ @rudging the life of his evil-disposed enemies, lo! the boars 
of Fate have sharpened their tusks, and the lions of Destiny 
their claws. ; 

Power of the world! when the point of thy sword scratches 
the hearts, it has carried away from the paws of the op- 
pression of the dog-natured sky its claws.° 
ean thy enemy be at all like thee, how ean he approach 
2 ( when he brandishes his dagger it be- 
7 like a finger nail. 


. 















yo oils, args. (A) 


which must be wrong 


dey on 





_ charms given in 
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Uf ee oe him that he finds fault with you, t 
oe g mes as dust in his hand and his nail 

T co thy eve protects the face of the world,? 
F : ‘ai not been the nail as a shield behind the back of 

1e finger tip it had not been well, 

eon ein of io nail of thy bravery bears a grudge 
gainst thee, perchance poor fellow it is because he does 
not know that the nail is poisonous, i 

T have brought in the word nail (nakhun) as radif§ dnt 
poem which is like a charm. Verily it is as useful in 
magic, as the hair of the head or the tip of the nail.* 

Oh king, do not desert me, so long as the spitefut heaven 
strikes every moment one nail upon another by way of 
producing the notes of my fate. Say 

Inasmuch as the mention arose of ‘Amid, who was: controller 
of all the states of Hindustan, it is essential to reproduce some 
thing from poems of his which are rarely met with : 

Arise ‘Amid, if thy heart is not cold and dead 

Leave thy love-poems, and speak the praise of the Lord of 
the world. 

Praise the Court of Heaven, for he has raised on high many 
au azure dome without the irksome aid of tools ; 


1 MS (A) wal psy 
a Ms. (A) ME coy dhy 
8 wus Radif. The name given toa syllable or word following the rhyme but 
in no way essential to it. Thus in this poem the word wat nakhun is the 
radif, the rhyming letter or 43'5 yijiyah being y (xr). In MS. (A) these 
verses are in the order given here. a 
4 In Persia it is the enstom to bury the parings of the nails, and the cut- 
lest some harm should happen to the owner should they 
fall into the possession of a malicions person with magical power. The 
butchers also make a hole or a cut in the blade bones of sheep for thovsame: 
as they are considered a powerful instrument of magic. In the list of 
Gaster’s translation of the “Sword of Moses” we find “69, 
ings?) from seven men and put them into a new 
0 a as i ‘a eine and there say No. 69 and bury it in a 
place that is not trodden by horses and afterwards take the dust ton this 
potsherd and blow it into his face or upon the lintel of his house” J.R.A.S., 


Jan. 1896, p. 185. 


tings of the hair, 


reason, 


[ m2 J 

: | 
He has appointed two kings (the Sun and Moon) to travel ‘ 
over this blue dome, and has allotted to them the planets \ 


attendant cavaliers on all sides. “ee 
the tiring woman of his skill has displayed a hundred 
wie beauteous stars at nightfall from behind the curtain of 
nine folds.! alas 
Fe has ordained for the lady of the world, in Night and Day 
‘two-able handmaids with the titles of Rami and Hindi 
(ie, fait and dark). ? 
iain shop-keeper in the small shop of the sky, he has 
- suspended in one corner a pair of scales with two pans. 
Hig skill has caused the crimson anemone ® to grow upon the , 
gftmmit of thé mountains, his bounty has caused the Siri? 
‘and Raha? to blossom in the garden. 


Ps 5 


an} 








h (Mars). 
i (Jupiter). - 

ak i (Saturn). . s mi 
Falakn-s-sawabit (Fixed stars). 





ee 
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*At one time with the point of the compasses of jig bounty: 
he has limned the form of the mouth : at another with the 
pen of his favour he has delineated the two eyebrows. : 

The face of day by his bounty has become a blaze of whiteness 

The locks of the night by his skill have become a marvel of 
blackness. , ‘s 

The kings of the earth! with submission and humility, in 
search of honour have rubbed their faces in the. dust of 
his threshold. 

Every month has its moon upon the plain off the sky, at one 
time curved like the chaugan,*.at another round like the ball. 

So just is he, that at the time of dispensing justice lie has 
never injured any one eyen an hair’s breadth by oppression. 

That one who sought his food in the heart's blood of grapes 
he madeon the morrow black with disgrace like the cheek 
of the plum$ : : . 

The partridge with its (weak) claws could attack a hundred 
hawks if so many heads of ants give such power to the 
partridge. . 

The morning breeze bestowed out of his all-encompassing 
bounty upon Chin and Khata* the perfume of the bag of 
the musk deer. . : 

Hear from me ob friend, since you have heard the declaration | 
of unity, a piece of advice to hearing which both your ear 
aud mine ave attertive. uz 

Beware of giving au ear to the sound of the strings of the harp. 

Beware of turning your attention to the flagon fashioned of | 
earth (wine flask) im 

Those who in this way live on good terms with their lovers, 
such as you, do not say, Where is one of that company ? 














T os” able (Salafin~i-majazt) So-called kings, as opposed to 


fees enti, (Salafin-i-haqigi) true kings, i.e., the abate 

s we According to the Burhain-i- Qa this ae is <r ei “ | 
with a bent end, especially to the bent stick wil be: ae - . | 
* duhal” and “ naqqira » (kinds of drums). Also ce ‘ie —_ 7 pol “a 
with a curved end from which is suspended a steel ball as one ©: insignia 


. Here it is a “ polo ” stick. : = * . 3 
paca forbidden to Muslims by their religion, Cf. Qur’én, II. 216 and 


Vv. 92. ; i 
3 i id. D’Herbelot, IT, 431 Khathai, ou 
4 (bS Jhala Cathay vi 1 


[add d 


morning, for the dove on* the , 


rself behold every 
pete of Ka Kii! bears witness to this 1 


. garden bough by its song 
beneficent one, 

101. - Cast thine eye-wpon the ground t 

: out there many a friend of ki 


natnred loved one ; ; 
Do thou ‘Amid again lay hold of the thread of confession of 


unity : ; ; 
And hang it upon the rosary of thy prayers as it were pearts, 
Oh Sovereign Lord ! world-possessing Deity who art ever- 


that thon mayest see poured 
nd aspect, and many a sweet- 


living . at . 
Yet without (the intervention of the vivifying) spirit,* and rie: 
“eloquent without a (material) tongue. 
‘The gong of the dove, Where ? Where ? 


4 
» i 











eomplaint Coo. Coo, Coo Coo ( Whinjield). 
‘India say that the ringdove’s note is , at 
csr wiet*. Subkdn teri qudrat, Subhan teri \ 





‘the “breath of life ” (Gen. ii.7) as : 
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By thy order three daughters have come forth from the soul t 

Without the pangs of childbirth, aud without the intermediary 
influence of a husband. 

Compared with thy ancient order what is Kisra? and what 
is Qaisar 

In face of thy decree what is the Khaqan and what is Halakii ? 

Without thy command no ant can draw a single breath 
of its own will, 

Without thy knowledge no sleeper turns from one side to the 
other. 


the action of the ¢ 4) rih or vital principle upon matter: the highest form 
of matter, with which we are familiar, namely, the nerve structures of the 
human brain, admits of certain phenomena which in their totality we call 
mind: the existence of a higher form of matter capable of higher manifesta- 
tion than those which come within our present experience is obviously pos- 
sible. A force apart from matter may, for anything we know, exist ina way 
that we cannot figure to ourselves for want of some example. Such a force 
self-existent would be 7 )) Rah. 

1 These three danghters here referred to are the three divisions of cy 
nafs. ot nafs, is by Arabian metaphysicians divided primarily into two 
divisions (a) Ube! (yi najsu-l-‘agl which is also called ARLW pdt 


annafsu-n-nétiqah the reason, mind, or discriminating faculty and (6) 


l=) ont nafsu-l-haiydt the breath of life. 
The first of _ rese is again sub-divided into two, ; 
that which forbids: thus they say Sin pe} 93 os fulénun yutdmirn 
nafeathi. Such an one consults his two minds, ie, weighs the pros and cons. 
ont and @)» also Ghiydgul-lughat, and Kashshdf art. 


that which commands and 


See Lane article 

Ge: ; 
2 bs The Chosroes. Qaisar yes Caesar; an Emperors 

oS A Tarkish word meaning Emperor. The name given to J 

d potentates of Chinese Tartary. (See de Courteille 

k. Orient. Dict. WGK), Khigan. Originally the title Qaan was ag 

a Moguls, while the subordinate princes 


i f the 

h reme sovereign 0} et : 

> ae ‘ncgguaiet and other Chingizi lines vee beg red 
i i i jar distit ‘ 
time the higher Qaan lost its pase! ja — A 

Sy ei besides the sovereign {see ‘Pavikh-i- Rashid? (Elias an Ross), 
p. 30 n. 1). 

3S de Halak, descend 
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Emperor of China an 


ant of Changiz Khan. 


























fsa 


1 

Although Ilikea harp am hump backed and alae 

Yet in the assembly of thy hope I play the air a si 

On that day when out of awe of thee all the assembly 
prophets own their allegiance on bended knee, a 

Oh Lord do thon of thy clemency bestow npon ne ae 
man that I am, forgiveness, for Lam defiled wit 


ence and engulfed in it on all sides. 





His also is the following in praise of the prophet may the peace 


i him § 
and blessing of God be upon 

the embroidery of whose 

hion now a garment of song 
; aie flows gracefully from the* adornment of the soul 

: . ae tor 
the ornament of its divine Crea i 
I sie the path of thy forming by the ornament of straight 
forward praise, 

Because the two worlds are an 


. of its sleeve; ‘ : 
ie of the garden of the prophetic office, than whose spikenard 
















indication ® of the embroidery 


Pins word Bie chang in its original sense means bent or curved, hence it 
and especially the hook called also “gajak =” with which 
riven. Another secondary meaning is the bent hand and fingers 
animals «nd talons of birds. Also the name of a 
Qati‘). The Bie was played with a plectram 


means a hook, 
elephants are d 
ef man, or the claws of 

ical instrument (Burhan-t- leo 
are &4} Zakima, and from its description as pS Kao and we po 
enn? was like the o9* ‘id of the Arabs, and very similar to the mandolin 


3. (A) and (B) 46S. 
), Valerianacem) vdpdos, or 
esteem. (S. John xii. 2); 

two kinds of Sumbul— 


¥ . 1 Cf. Tieffenthaler IIT. 107, Abul Feda (Remand) IT. IL, 129. D'Terbelot 
\ . 

x 

a4 
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-the morning breeze has never borne from Chin to J 
2 rarer odour from the fragrant musk. 
Head of the created beings of the world, by whose glori 
advent, the heaven has bronght forth a pearl of 
Be price from the shell as an offering. . 
" The heaven has placed its two standards firmly planted in 
seventh of its citadels, throughout the length and breadth — 
of the world in the five stated times of prayer ® 
His onyx-like® eye has not cast one glance upon the signet of 


Vol. IL. Art Khatai. Machin or Maha Chin see din-i-Abbar?, IL. 118 and 
“Japhet is credited by Orientals with the paternity of Chin who 
the Celestial empire as‘his inheritance and begot Machin his first born.” 
® The phrase (Hd S95 means literally the six-sided oven-shaped (world), 
. The six sides or divisions of the world are— 
Pee] ple ‘alamu-l-ins, the world of mankind. 
oF ple ‘@lamu-l-jinn, the world of the jinn or genii, 
aI) pile ‘Glamu-l-malaikah, the world of angels. 
WIp=! pile ‘glamu-l-haiwa, the animal world. 
whi} ple ‘dlamu-n-nabat, the vegetable world. 
wo'ss)| pile ‘glamu-l-ma‘ddin, the mineral world. 


The five stated times of prayer aro known as— . 

ae zuhr 8 ‘asr SyX© maghrib slic ‘ashé and oF Sajr. 

The two standards ple ‘alam are the san and"moon, ef. Qar'in, XXXVIy 
38, 39. : 

F 5 i -like éye, Ec. ‘ 

8 M.S. (A) reads uUsi>. His ony® y r 

This must be taken to refer to a saying of the prophet Muhammad “ The 
elian for me and the onyx for my enemies.” According to the Nukkbatu- 
d-dahr (p. 69), he said this “becanse the onyx causes its wearer to become 
ill-tempered, rash, precipitate, and litigions..,.......There are several varieties 
; the best is that in which the markingsare of equal breadth... 

“whiteness of the onyx increases as the moen waxes, and Aimmnaee as it 

Tne w Fee onyx softens when boiled in oil, sparkling and einitting Tight. | 
ee le of China (or) where the onyx is found, will not approach 
oy male f the unluckiness of the stone, so that only the 





corn 


of ONYX. 


the mines on account ©} 


ill work there. : : “3 
ee eaeed by the onyx is that of curing scald:head in children: 
im 


it also acts as & sialagogue causing them to dribble when it is hung round 
ul 


their necks.” 
See also Lane Art. to? 


in a signet induces anxiety, 


where it is stated that the wearing of an onyx , 
disquietude of mind, grief and terrifying dreams. , 


ace 


Solomon! because there is the stamp of his seal upon every- 
thing from the moon above to the fish below.# 

Fate and Destiny ave his guardians, Bternity and Hope his 
helpers, 

Barth ® and the time are his adyocates, angels and heaven 
pledged to him. 

His lip is honey and his cheek a rose, what an advantage to 
both worlds, ‘ 

His gulangabin * (confeetion of rose and honey) relieves the 
tremor of disobedience, 

The mouth of the shell is full’of the pearls of his pearl-like 
words, 

The belt of the horizon is bejewelled with his widespread 
faith, 

The prosperity of the body of the faithful is in his left hand, 
and the good fortune of the face of those who follow the 
path of his religion is in his right hand. 

The pnges of the Seven heavens are but an atom of his being, 

The two worlds, compared with the stream of his might, are 
but a sweat drop from his forehead, 

The tongue of a green lizard ® is one of the marks of his seal, 

The web of the spider was a curtain which concealed his 
relation,® ; 


§ 1 Solomon’s power lay according to tradition in the signet of his ring, on 
which was engraved the “ most mighty name.” 
See Lane Arabian Nights introduction n. 21 and Chap. i. n. 15. 
sed to ican: every thing he wished to know. 
rt. Soliman 


This stone 








. 





* spin its web over the entrance, which led the pursuers, who had followed them 


[ 49 ] 


In the moon-bedecked heaven, one glance of his cleft the 


heart of the moon the beloved of the sky into two halves as 


though it were a piece of cloth.! 


Both beasts of prey and birds have girded the loins of faith- ~ 


fulness to him. 

Both young babes and old men have opened their lips in his : 
praise. 

The rose and the thorn of fragrant flowers are the fruits of 
his love and kindness. 

The (sweet) sugar and the (bitter) colocynth are both re- 
minders of his love andwrath. 

The garden, in submission? to his creative power, like the 
violet has scratched its cheek (with vexation), Look! 
there is a blue mark upon its jasmine cheek. 

His body is composed of spirit of divine sanctity, which is the 
purification of * the spirit of the human, One cannot reach 
to his essential constitution, for his composition is of light. 


note 3, for the story of the lizard. When Muhammad was fleeing from 
Mekka to Medina in company with Aba Bakr as-Siddiq, his father-in- 
law, they came to a cave in the Jabal Saur and took refuge in it from their 


enemies. In order to conceal their whereabouts a spider was directed to 


thus far, to conclude they had not entered the cave. ‘ 
Haidtu-l-Qulib. See also Muir's Life of Mah, II. 257 note. 


Compare the following lines by Ya‘qibu-l-Manjasiqi, quoted by Ibn 


Khalliqan. : ia iy : 
eype ly sha) odd oe eo sie soot len 
wie 4 wy Ht GJ ob pl ayls 

Oh thou who art 80 yain glorious! leave glory to him who is the lord of 
might and of power 


David’s weaving would ha 


\ as all given to the spider. 
sing achnees ; See Ibn Khalligin (de Slane), Vol. IV., p- 375. 
account immediately after Muhammad and Abu Bakr : 
ja tree grew up at the entrance and a pair 
closed what remained 


ye been of no service on the night of the cave 


According to another : 
tered the cave, an Acacia i WUD 
eke had already nested in it, while a spider's web 
ai ahé entrance. D. Herbelot I. 231 art, (Hegrah). 
0 


1 Ms. (A) Sys ae nea 
2 MSs. (A) and (B) lla 33 veh 
3 MSs. (A) and (B) oh 7 \Lo aS, 
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“-- When Baraq the lightning-fleet came under his stirrup he 
* Yeapt towards thehighest heavens so that the curved cres- 
cent moon was like the hinder part of his saddle. 

When his courser trod the face of the plain of the earth he 
placed his foot in such a way that the heaven became like 
the earth to him. : 

One step of his reached to the extremity of the earth from the 
house of Ummahani,' the second step reached to the Sidra * 

- from the earth like the angels. 

The orb of the sun, the untamed steed, was led along in his 
cavalcade. 

The moon having stamped a brand upon its quarter with 
its horseshoe shaped crescent. 

Consider the goodness of his nature in that for our sakes in 
the next world, he has long pleaded the cause of lis fol- 
¢ lowers with a heart full of pity. ; 

Wisdom, by his favour, is drawn out from the well of super- 
stition by the rope of the cord of Chastity ® which was his 

mighty title 

‘Asad Ullah leaving his lair, with his polished spear has torn 

out the heart of the envious cur-hearted ones like the 

Ys tongue of a dog. : 

A band * like the ants of the ground travelling fast® along a 

path slender as a hair, 

Shining like the lightning from the brilliancy of the torch 

of his religion.§ — 
























like a hair which has fallen into leaven7 
in from the bridge, 
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eS the surface of the board of his sincerity who can maida 
read in deceit! since not even the heaven surviy the 
throw of his two dice? 2 

Seven pillars are established by his four friends, for the 
Seven heavens which ave firmly fas dl , 
are y fastened to ¢} 

Of these four stars 3 ie a 





there are two conjunctions both of which 
are fortunate, The Moon and Jupiter are in conjunction, 
each one with its own partner, : 

In the two ears of the four elements how happy is my earring. 
From the two carrings® sprang eight Paradises with the 
two lights which give sight to the eyes. 

‘Amid has devoted his powers in all directions to sing his 
praises, if perchance the good and bad of his words may 


gain some currency. 





How ean I boast of my descent, here, when I from my heart 
supplicate the intercessor of the day of judgment whose . 
religion God approves. 

From the embroidery of my eulogy, what legality ® is evident, 
in my magic? It is like wine whose pure brilliancy is 
enhanced by the crystal cup.7 : 

From the sugareandy of his sayings the lips of the parrots 


1 &s Ms. (A) (B). 
2 MS. (A) (B) ¢ 5? & aS, uwlsS Ka'batuin. The temples of Mekka 
and Jerusalem. 
8 The first four Khalifs the “rightly-directed.” MS, (A) reads whys 99. 
+ Both the Moon and Jupiter are fortunate. See Ibn Khaldin Proleg : 
(De Slane) II. 217 and seqq ; F : 
5 abd 99 ; Hussan and Hosain, CAS Their eight children. Jy) 99 
“Ali and Fatima. Ay 
6 See Ibn Khalliqan (Slane) IIT. 
lawfal except the magical effect 
callea Ud=)) = As-sahru-l-haldl. Hafiz says, 
ta pa & 0d uit Ome ge 
ine b oF? ol suf ails 
i miracle, or is it lawful magic 
Se alle messenger brought this message or was it Gabriel himself ? 
See Hughes’ Dict. of Islam article Magic, also Lane sub voce =. 
7 This couplet is omitted in MS. (B). : 
Ms, (A) reade a fizee Of ally 9g eye pe & (58 92. 


344 n. (8). Magic was held to be un- 
of eloquence suck as in poetry whieh is 


Ps 
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are imbued with sugar as though from the tray of elo- 
105. quence they have eaten the crumbs of his wisdom, 
What person am I, what parrot am T, I that sing these verses ? 
When I sing. his praise it is like the buzzing of a fly. May the 
breath of the parrots of my soul not fail for a single moment from 
‘the singing his praise and proclaiming his triumph. 

: Aynotapr Qasipa.! 

Oh thou from awe of whose order the heayen is bowed in 
submission, the proclamation of thy might is this, Thou 
standest alone thou hast ne companion. 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, thy dominion is the 
dominion of uprightness. 

Thy empire is no changeable empire. Thy rule is not a 
divided rule. : é 

The rays of the brightness of thy holiness are the portrayers 
of the sun and moon. The recluse of thy kingdom is in 
the highest altitude of Simak reaching even to Samak.,? 

At one time thou givest to the partridge of the day wings 
and feathers of fiery hue, at another in the liquid cage of 
the heavens thou makest the moon-tailed pigeon of the 
night § as an angel.* 

Thou hast broken the cup of the moon at the head and foot 

: of each month. Thou hast bound thine all-encompassing 
ae : contemplation around the star Parak.® 







e lance-bearing Simak (Arcturus) ; and the other 
| Simak (Spica Virginis.) Both of these are in 
Leo ; is said by the Arab com- 
] ion from the root 
i Vol. I, note 11. 
on its back a cow 











[> one 


Thy power is the gardener, the four quarters of the eart 
are his tilth, Thou hast cast around that as the shelter of | 
an eyelid, the bounty of the seven oceans,! = 

From the midst of the oven of the east, thy order bringeth : 
forth the loaf of gold of the west after the silvery loaf? 

In the garden full of thy skilled works, the hand of the tiring 
woman of the morning-breeze rnbs on the rouge of adorn. 
ment like the beauties * do over the patches.4 

The rose with the mark of the mole on its cheek, displayed 
its buds. Like the cheek of the beauty the moon displays 
its face from the heavens.® : “ 

On the extremity of the plain of spring, issuing from the doar 
of thy eveation, the tulip sits with a shield, the willow 
stands with its arrow. 

The jasmine and the rose proclaim thy skill with lip and — 
cheek. 

Thy care preserves the sugar of the confection with salt.® 

Except thy eternal existence how can any caravan arrive ab 


secondary existence.’ ¢ 
In the eye of truth there is Kuhl? (of ornament), in the eye “ 
1. These are according to the Burhdn-i-Qati'. 4 


wl = Bahr-i-Jurjan, dy yab yet Bahr-i- Tabariya. 


urbe = Bahr-i-Nifas, ~ cshye Daryd-i- Rim, j 
ey (slyd Daryd-i-Maghrib, wr ose Daryé-i-Chin. c 
eble® = Bahr-i-Khwdarazm. = 
8 MSS. (A) and (B) read Sha Er 


s Jie S,3 mss. (A) and (B). 
4 b> - Jie “A patch” for the face (Burhan-i-Qatt'). 
S13 3) aula Coy af af te GI by Wee This seems the 


5 Tread here 
(A) and (}) lend countenance toit, The reading 


pest reading. Both MSS. 
in the text is impossible. 

6 That is to say the swee 
as though they were tinged with salt. 


t lips of his beloved are so piquant that it seems 
Conserve of roses is called uy 


parwarish, : 
4 po. (qidam) Existence from all eternity, For Syo* (hudig) see nots 
eae am, wets ye (Mil Kashidan) 


8 The de kunt” was used as & coll 

\ Le - 
is to ut out the eyes. Une mil, called also mulmill, is the bodkin 
B Pp Y 


er style naed for applying the kuhl, 
20 
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of infidelity and doubt there is the probe (of destruction). 
Whoever has the inscription on his ring in accordance with 
thy way ! verily is saved, but whoever has on his forehead 

_ the brand of opposition to thee verily he is lost. 

In the glory of thy approbation why should any one take to 
craft ? Why should the saw of Nath ibn Lamak? cut down 

every treeP  ~ : es 

The parrot of my life at the remembrance of thee has re- 
mained safe from the snare of grief,8 just as in the ocean 
of Jupiter the Fish is safe from the net.* 

Like an Ethiopian and a Greek, the day has taken away from 
thy threshold a gold embroidered mantle, the night has 
despoiled thee of a dress distinguished by a plumed § 
cap. 

One draught of thy kindness is equal to the display of several 
rows (of cups). } 

A morsel of thy favour is for tlie accountants ® several laks. 

As long as thou drawest him as by the end of the cord, no 
one turns away his face from the door. It were better that 
the neck of the heaven should be in the noose of the Milky- 
way. 

Thy wrath drives out the pride of tyrants? from their heads, 
by means of the point of the sting of a mosquito’ not by 

the advanced guard of an army. 


reads 29 but this is an error, 
(‘The text and both MSS rend Sle «5 793. Seo Genosia 
of Lamech ; also Gen, vi. 14. 


eg 


ky ‘find the following account 


wy 
aad 








fF oor 


Tf the drops of the bounty of thy nearness distil upor 
palate of my heart say to the clouds of supplication “ D 
not rain’ and say to the tear of hope ‘ Do not fall.” 

I am fulfilled with thy bounty like a pearl in the cloud 
weather.| 

Not like the wine flask which comes forth from the assembly — 
after yielding the henefit of its fulness.* 

I have attained the dignity of eloquence from thy consent. 
By thy help it is that this joyful sound ® has been placed im 
my hand by destiny. 

How long shall I utter cries of grief round the carpets of 
Emperors, because at thy door there is a sustenance- 
gaining world free from vexation.* 

Wine which gives you a headache is better cast on the ground, 

A carpet if it be of silk® is more fit to be burnt than thorns. 

° 

he ordered Abraham to be brought before him; then turning towards him he 
1 yoar Goi to come with his army, and array himself 
that the one who conquers may haye the upper 
slnesday, we will arrange the battle field before 


said, Oh Abraham, bic 





against me in battle so 
hand. Tomorrow, that is We 
this city, and test man with man. 

Then having reviewed his army he came on! 
p in line on the battle field. ; 
e and unaccompanied, in face of that 
t, and stood there. Suddenly, by the command of the Almighty, the 
? e darkened. by a cloud of mosquitos, which are the 
and they at once began to sting the army 
d most of those worthless ones died. 
d his back wpon the whirlpool 
e mosquito entering after him 
the mosquito fed upon 


t from the city with a countless 


array, and drew a 
The prophet Abraham came out alon 
vast hos 
face of heaven becam 
most contemptible of all creatures, 
of Nimrid, and pat them to flight, an 
Nimrid, on seeing this, in fear and shame pe 
of death, and fled into his fort Suddenly a sai ice 
stung his lip, and reached hig-brain. For orty ory 
his brain, after which Nimrad died in aby say eas - 
‘As the mosqnito is known to be the interme iary 
a hay be the means of conveying infective disease, 


tratum of trath in this fable. r : 3 


re S he text reads wrongly ; ae 
wa eet ao este e which is permanent, like that of the 
& That is say my 


i like that of the wine 
1] which remains hidden in ry li 


i nptiness. 
which leads to emp’ 
eee Keumak literally means the sound of ela) 


os. (4) FS oft 

2 m, 
6 By the laws 0 slam, 
H er as clothing at tim: 
votton mixe 


ost of certain parasites 
there may be a subs- 


s is on Z 
the shell, not transito’ 


pping the hands from joy. 


cloth made entirety of sitk is not permissible for 
es of prayer, or as 8 prayer eras Cloth 
is permissible and iscalled Ey? maghrt'. 


use eith 
qvoven of silk and 
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Oh Lord, with that rose of benevolence from the exhalations 
of whose excellence the olfactory sense of the angels 
is refreshed while the musk of Chin remains dry asa 
busk, ‘3 

Let me refresh the olfactories of my soul every moment, 
until I am on the brink of the grave; that my dust may 
be like a rose garden far removed from the pricking of 
thistles, 

The possession of sincerity,.and true equity, the root of 
modesty, and the secret! of trtith, the house of religion 
is founded on all of these both by bond and deed. 

On the heaven of his prophecy, for the travellers along the 
high road of the sacred law, each of these four pillars* is a 
sign of the injunction Go on thy way and be pure.® 

May every breath of my life be praise and glory, until the 
breath of the morning, that each breath may then be a 

: worthy present for the soul. 

Think that the pupils of my two eyes are four in affection, 
(i.e, four Khalifs). 

Otherwise thou wilt fail to gain Paradise, and art ready for 
‘the door of hell. 5 
What good will apostasy do you when ‘Ali is independent 
of you? How can gold shew its perfect purity if the 

touchstone does not shew the shine of it ? 

What blame is it to the body of the lute if during the tune * 
either its silken string breaks, or its bridge slips down. 

Go, and open the‘letter of the Prophet in all sincerity, that 

igpith efface from your mind the suspicion as regards 





* whole line was forced ba 

























{ 137 4 
And he who like the ill-omened owl ! boasts of being a Kharijit 


him, he replied ; “ Thy father said that 


‘ we whi 
hereditary legacies, all that T leave Te Pee 


ia aT is for Moslims, 
SFo.0 be USS Le Sy bY LA pile gee! 
The Shi‘ahs say that Abu Bakr seized Faddak by force 


this assertion in the above verse, 


Yar 92. The ill-ome 


The post denies 


nattending the owl is common to all countries 
probably from the habit it has of freqventing ruined.buildings, The Arabia 
proverb indicates the estimation in which the owl was held. 
z ek ‘ 
SMe) UES s5 le pad Regal (9 wf 9) 


Si in ulula bonum fuisset, eam wi iquis Meid, 
i venator non reliquisset. Freytag Meid, 
Prov. II. p. 572. 


The story told by Mas‘adi about Bahram points in the same direction, See 


Ibn Khaldin (de Slane). Prolegomenes, I, 107. 5 

In the Huidtu-l-Haiwdn there is a story told of Al Ma’min who in the course 
of his peregrinations one day saw a young man writing something on the wall 
with a piece of charcoal. He ordered his servants to see what the man Was 


writing and it was as follows: 
p22!) SIs 51 J fasters cgic pgllly rep Sad ere oF pad 
pte Se we yh oS) sad Oe ar OD cities fags 
Oh palace ill-luck and curse are assembled in thee ; 
When will the ow] make her nest in thy pillars ? 


Happy the day when the ow! builds her nest in thee! - 
I shall be the first to announce thy downfall. F 
He explained this before Al Ma’min by saying that he was in great distress 
and hoped to benefit by the rain of the palace. ; 
2 The name Khiriji was given to any one who denied any one of the true 
Imims (see Cureton's Shahrastani Milal wa Nihal, page 85.) 
See the article Khawarij in Hughes, Dict. of Islam. ; ; 
The Khariji heresy was that any man of no matter what nation of tribe 
may be appointed Khalifah provided that he was a good itiati and was elected 
vhole body of Moslims. 
Pom De denis of this sect. Sale's Qur'an. Prolimiesny Discourse, 
p. 128 (Hd. of 1857) (Badger. Imdms and Seiyyids of Oman, Appendix, pp. 874, 
and seg.) (Osborn, Islam under the Arabs, PB 116). Kt Peru 
gives a full account of the origin of this heretical lee when ha lees 
met at Siffin from which the following is an extiins The pepe 
brilliantly seconded by that of his favourite eae we 
the Marshal Ney of the Arabian Army. A tramendoud —s pam bee > 
last forced a wing of the Syrian troops to givé ground, 


ok, the retreat became a rout.” 7 ; 
] moment “Amron ibn al-‘As knowing the fanatical 


is critica i 
However at this crite vedered. a number of Syrian 6 oldiers to advance — 


vharacter of ‘Ali *s troops, 
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= compared to the confidant of the cave! is like the night-flying 
bat ® in comparison with the standard of the day (the Sun). 
Put aside your desire of rebellion, say not a word save in 
respect, how can a dog contend with a tawny lion.é 
What power have you to decide between the companions of 
the Prophet, you who from foolishness like a blind man, 
seek the softness of ermine from the stoat.* 
Tt were better that the skirt of the time was freed by skilful 
4 management, from the impurity of those abomination- 
working sects before that this sound reaches their ears 
What brought you into hell ?® . 
Oh Lord! although for a long time my heart has been aftlict- 
ed by the darlings of Chigil, and held fast by the rosy- 
‘ cheeks of Yamak ° 








towards their line bearing copies of the Qur'an fixed to the heads of their 
lances. “Let the blood of the Faithfal cease to flow” they cried “ let 
the Book of God decide between us.” 
‘Ali’s soldiers thereupon turned upon him headed by certain men whom 
 Ash-Shahrastani names, and insisted upon ‘Ali recalling Malik Al-Ashtar 
from fighting against the Moslims “or” said they “we will assuredly deal 
with you as we dealt with “Usman” and insisted upon the matter in dispute 
between ‘Ali and Mu‘awia being settled by arbitration. 
1 Aba Bakr.—The sole companion of Mulammad when he fled from Mecca 
to Medinah, cf, Qur’iin ix. 40. 


ee, IG one 4 F460 6 Bode 6 PGI ee, 2, F FIu. G 
SUT i Ua) oni Gi yg GuSTh BAT “Sy all) 5 OHS ay 5-055 Sh 
ge * - - wt e y 
him, and God did help him when these who disbelieved drove 
: of two, when they twain were in the cave (of Jabal Saur). 


have Shans which seems to have no 


‘ 
* 






















son of Ildighiz the 
menced in 555. H. and 
‘succeeded his father 
assassinated in 587. H. 


by the name #s dalla, 
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Yet in the beginning of the niin ard dal of my age (54) 
after the year kha and nin and ha (655 Hu)! thanks 


be to God that the bird of my ambition has burst the 
bonds of this net,and gone free, 


T have washed my hands of the one, and have freed my foot 


springing out of both Snares like the clay 
pellets from a pea-shooter.2 


At thy footstool henceforth my constant ery is “I repent,” 
. . . ‘i 5 

my supplication is to thee, my secret thoughts and open 

dealings are with thee. 

Thou shewest me mercy at that time when by the intoxica- 


tion of the wineskin of death both my chin and jaws are 
cold and shrunken.® 





















from the other, 


When my breath is bound upon the balista of my body like 


Yaqit says: A city lying beyond the river Sihin in Tarkestan near 
Turrar. Thence sprang Abi Mnhbammad ‘Abinr Rahman ibn Yahin ibn 
Yiinas Aljigili the Khatib of Samarqand in the days of Qadar Khan he died 
in Sha‘ban 516. H. 

Yamak. Name of a city and country celebrated for the beauty of its 
people. Burhdn-i-Qiti'. 

Yaqit does not mention this. . 


1 The above shews that ‘Amid Limaki was born in the year 601 H. The 
mode of reckoning is that always adopted. There does not appear to be any 


intended double entendre here; though the word & which stands for 54 
means good guidance, no meaning can be attached to the ain which stands 
for 655. See page 99 note 4. ‘ : 
2 $0 tufak is along tube for throwing clay balls through by the force 
of the breath ef. Sis, Steingass’ Dict. 
It is also called Say Pufak, ’ 
ef. English pop-gun, traced by Skeat (Etym. Dict.) to the base Pu exprea- 
sive of the act of blowing. Skt. bukk. 
wyS rT) puf kardan to blow out—to puff. ; 
dy Ys AF by GFL 
Sheng tidy 01S BY SL 
A lamp which God has lighted. 
He who attempts to blow it ont barns his beard. 


i tye. MS. (A). This 
be added in the text after the word wt yo 

a ae s at the pointof death he finds merey. The 
ss resulting from approaching death, and 
the death strnggle is believed to 


appears to mean that when De i 
intoxication is the unconsciousness res 
the retraction of the chin and lower jaw in 
be the effects of the wineskin. 
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a missile, then tlre stone of the balista! of death strikes my 
body breaking it as though it were an earthen jar# 

Grant me a place at the banquet of thy pardoning mercy, 

At that time when the Angel of Death says tome “ Take 
and eat,” § = 

Shewing his helplessness Amid thy slave offers these verses 

z in praise of thy excellence to the best of his power. 

Accept these few brief words from this vile eur,* 

For this mangy cur is a partner of your journey. 

Thy praise is written on my heart, afterwards comes the praise 
of the Prophet. May every word besides these be erased 


from my heart. 
















An Evsoaistic Qasipa. 


Oh thou upon whose jasmine-like face are the countless toils 
my of the violet-hued locks. 
By whose ruby lips the brilliant pearls are imprisoned, 
Thy locks are an armourer who every moment brings forth 
Fragrant chains to fetter thy lily-like face. 
410. Thy lily face is better confined by the links of thy spikenard. 
: hued locks. 
Bid the morning breeze as it breathes nov ta remove the 
chains (of thy hair) from thy rosy (cheeks). 
Thy mouth is like a delicate bud which bursts into smiles ; 
Tioosen the folds of that bud even if with the point of a 
thorn, 
hy rose-petalled cheeks are adorned by the bonds of thy 


fragrant locks. 




























D. 









meaning, ‘The convulsive breathing is 
will be “ strikes it with the elephant 








Save on thy rose who has ever seen so becoming a 


bond ? 


Perchance thou didst say, thy face is like the rose and tulip 
to look upon, the fragrant down on thy cheek is like the 


[ aeny 


edging of a bed of tulips. 


Thy cheek was not fit for this, why does it bear its chain, 
like me who bear my chain in the time of the reign of this 


monarch. 


The world conquering king Nagivn-l-Haqq (ally of the truth), 
he who places upon the hands and feet of meanness a 


thousand fetters by his generosity. 


Wald Muhammad Balban, who entangles rebels in the time 


of war, in the noose of his wrath.! 


Oh king of the age, by whose auspicious fortune the treasurer 
of Fate has undone the fastenings of the shell of the mine 


of prosperity. 


Beneath the sadile of the confasion of thy enemy on the day 
of fighting, each girth of thy saddle becomes sixty-four * 


thongs to bind him, 


He is like the opium, provoking quarrels and suspi- 


cion, 


If his opium remains enclosed within the poppy 


head.® 


When the aromatic odour of thy good qualities removed the 


bond from the wrinkled mouth of the musk 


ambergris gained a fresh 
and the rose bud too was 


newly arrived spring. 


1 These couplets are transposed in MS. (A) as 


2 oly le 9 eas 


explanation of it. 


gs Ms.(A) oly sf Gps. The 


of opiam thus 
kagiruhu yagtulu. 
In small doses i 


No mention is made of 


second-half of the couplet it wow 
ther than by the drug: 


py its cultivation ra 
+ i) pe MS. 
21 


t is beneficial acting as & soporific, in large 


Ido not understand this, nor can I 


its quarrel-provoking properti 


Jd seem as though the quar 


(A), The text reads uw Teach : 


odour + from its fragrant breeze, 
loosed from its prison by the 


given above. 





bag of Tatar, 


. 


get any adequate 


Bahru-l-Jawahir sums up the properties, 
ii gab y privy oY ALAS qaliluhu yanjau wa yantim wa 


doses it Kills, 
es, and from the 
rels are provoked. 
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The heaven every moment casts the fetter of intoxication on 
: those who are drunk with the eup of thy favour, by the 
obstruction of their brain.t 
_ Thy kingdom is a rivulet flowing from the spring of satisfied 
desire; safety, enjoyment and pleasure are the banks of 
this stream. ‘ ‘ 
In such a way open the road of equity for the ends of victory, 
That by thy justice no fetters may exist in the world save 
the locks of lovers’ hair. 
You see one whohas assisted injustice in his soul in whose 
path 
Destiny places countless * obstacles. 











Like Naushirwan when-thou knockest at the door of justice, 


Thou keepest not the chains firmly fastened on bad and 
good, ‘ 

In thy reign, it behoves that no one in his lifetime should 
see any fetter, save on the foot of the cypress and the 
finger-bearing leaf of the Chinar.* f 

The knot of the dragon’s tail and the dragon’s head * is a 
fetter on the sky, come and relieve the distressed heaven 
from its bondage. 


That the sun and moon may become relieved of the affliction 


ah 
A hs 


h MSS. (A and B) have Oi} af 1 am not satisfied with this 


abroad palmate loaf. It is 

Ye fy ) pro quo etiam dicitur 
Bh. “Caput et cauda draconis, 
es eee: oh, Tho Istilahatu- 
also called ‘Ugdatu-sh-shimdliya and 
: and the two together are 
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of eclipse! in the knot of the dragon's tuil,? like me wh 
am in the bond of distress. 

Thou hast ordered that the learned should be imprisoned, 

Beware that thou layest no bond upon the learned. 

Woe is me! Honour them rather out of policy, and on the 
newly wedded bride of eulogy bind the princely pearl 
taken from the casket of my heart. 

Has ever any monarch placed a bond on literary men out of 
love of empire and usurpation ? 

I, at all events, am a talking parrot, not a hunting falcon, 
the hawk’s jesses are not rightly placed on the legs of 
parrots. 

Why do you imprison me, as from my secret heart there is 
an evident fastening (of grief) fixed upon the door of my 
heart's fortress. 

Loose my bonds, and by way of conquering the fortress, fix 


1 As regards the word WU ~S kusif it is generally held that this word is 
more specially applicable to an eclipse of the sun while 9 khusifis applied 
to denote an eclipse of the moon. The Ghiydgu-l-Lughdt applies it to either: 
while the Kashshafi Isfilahat-i-Funin lays down that 5S should be used 
to denote a total eclipse, and Gye a partial eclipse; Ged moreover 
indicating only a change of colour, while 9— denotes a total loss of 
eolour, Lune however says they both mean the same, or that “in the common 


o G-S is the partial loss of the light of the sun, and 
and it is said in a tradition. 


conventional languag 
Gynt} is the total loss of the light thereof,” 


peed a ah 
Be! gf oat eye! Olin! WL pdUly petit ot 
lier letter than ¢ it is probable that originally at al 


As «S is amuch ear! ; 
the meaning 


§ stood for an eclipse either of the sun or moon, 
modified for convenience. 


di mythological monster Rahn. ; aes 
y fab the ascending node is designated is properly 


onster in the heavens which, by the 
er people, was believed to occasion the 
ting to devour them. Burgess, S#rya 


events “+ 
being subsequently 
2 Compare the Hin 
The name Raha by w 
mythological and belongs to the = 
ancient Hindis, as by more than one 0 
eclipses of the sun and moon by attemp' 
idahanta, p. 50. © : 
: Mythologically Rahn is a Daity’ 
and swallow them thus obscuring ee 
Ketu are in astronomy the ascen ae A 
cause of eclipses and is used to designate 


Hindu Mythology, P- 252.) 


‘a who is supposed to seize the sun and moon 
their rays and causing eclipses. Rabu and 
d descending nodes. Rahu is the 
ipse itself. (Dowson Dict. of 
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the bond of thy heart upon the merey of the threshold of 
the Creator. 

My heart was wounded by the tyranny and oppression of the 
“heaven, now the chain wounds my leg as well as my heart. 
No one has seen half a dang weight of gold in my possession, 
And, even if he has, I would not willingly undergo imprison- 

ment for the sake of it.! 

Gold has no value in my sight, how can I pledge it like a 
usurer so as to get twelve for every ten. . 

T have eloquence like pure gold, another man has gold itself, 

Open your hand in bounty to me, and keep him imprisoned. 

Do not keep me so long in suspense waiting for my release, 

My imprisonment has turned my blood to water in this weary 
waiting. 

At least kill this hapless innocent with the sword of thy 
wrath, 

But do not imprison me, for imprisonment kills me* with its 
perpetual agony. , 

My name has become famous for eloquence from east to west, 

Is it fitting to put fetters on the feet of such a famous poet ? 

Wisdom said to me long ago by way of advice, 

Chain thyself at the threshold of the victorious king. 

I was indulging in these hopes, when the king himself shewed 
kindness and imprisoned this miserable one as though he 
were a murderer. 

You may be quite sure that imprisonment is not required 

in that place in which the seal of the treasury was opened 


~—e- 
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mercy of the Most Bountiful: 

imprisonment would have nite 
Since! you ‘Amid g 

the throne, 


had that nob been so th, 
: arly ruined me, . 
lhesctore trie a Shodan alt ps Bs 
ada ae happy termination your imprison- 
ee led pace Fy maidens to the distraction 
8; purposely bound their cheeks with the 
chain of youthful bloom. 
So jong may the door of good fortune be closed in every 
direction to your enemies, 
And by the sword may the bars of both fortresses be opened, 
Qasipa. : 
My eye is the boundless ocean, the thought of my heart is a 
bark, 
In sorrow my bark sets forth on the floods as they flow from 
my eyes. 
Night and day I float in the flood of tears, how can my bark 
live in the midst of the raging billows of blood ? 
How can I expect to win my desire from the vile world ? 
How can I launch my bark on the surface of a gutter ? 
Although my bark in this ocean, now sails on and now lies at 
rest, sailing with the seven sails,* and resting on the four 
anchors. 


1 MS. (A) we 

The text as it stands must be translated, If thon hadst girt ......... would 
have been brought &e. 

It is evident from this Qasida that ‘Amid Lomaki was imprisoned, but I 
can find no reference to it in the account of him given in the Majma‘u-l- 


Fugaha. 
% The seven sails here appear to mean the seven members of the body, 


Ji] eo hajt anddm (1) the head, (2) the chest, (8) the back, 
(7) the feet or (1) the brain, (2) the heart, (3) the 
gs, (6) gall bladder, (7) stomach. : 
a vein by section of which it was supposed 
he seven members first mentioned. 
» according to the old hamoral 


known as the ¢ 
(5) and (6) the two hands, 
liver, (4) the spleen, (5) lan 
This name was also given to 
that blood was withdrawn from t! 
$ The four anchors are the four “ humours, 
pathology: pol adedam. Tho blood. ply al-baigham. “ans phlogey 
Fisgul as-sauda@’. The black bile. 


pra) f a’. The bile. 
ss A be taken to be the four elements, earth, — 


‘The fonr anchors may however 
air, fire, and water, 
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Of what use to me are those sails and those anchors, 

If my bark is suddenly overwhelmed by the billows of 
death 3 

‘In this age I sought fidelity from the tyrannical, 

Who has ever seen a boat on the Jihin in the month of 
Mehrgan + ' ! 

In front of the claws of this crab 2 and the revolution of the 
nine heavens, loosen ® thy four anchors and then launch 
thy bark. ‘ 

The sea-monster of avarice of my soul turns back, otherwise 4 
one might drag the boat to the shore by some contrivance. 

With the exception of the philosophers how can anyone 






















1, “In former times (says Albirini) this day (Mihrajin) used to coincide 
with the beginning of winter » at which time the Jihiin would be frozen and a: 
unfit for navigation owing to the intense cold. Yiaqiit states that in the winter 
the Jihiin freezes so hard that the ice is five spans (about 40 inches) thick, 
that the people dig wells through the ice with pick-axes to get water, and 
that caravans and carts cross the ice, which become like a high road covered 
with dust. This continues two months. Concerning the word Mihrgan, the 
Burhan-i-Qati‘ says, “ Mibrgin is the seventh month of the Shamsi yenr, which 
corresponds with the position of the sun in Libra, which is the beginning of 
autumn. The feast of Mihrgin is the next greatest feast among the Persians 
to that of Nauroz, and, like this latter feast, is divided into two, Mihrgdn-i- 
Khagga and Mihrgan-i-‘amma 5 the feast of Mihrgin lasts for six days beginning , j 

from the sixteenth of the month. It is said that God Almighty laid out the 

world on the 21st and endowed bodies with souls on that day. They say also 


that Paridiin ascended the throne on that day, The meaning of Mihrgin is the 


binding of affection (urimpty =~) and it was so called because for the 
ove 1 , the people were treated kindly by their rulers on that day. 

say that | was aking of the Persians named Milr who 

| to hell in the middle of this month, so 
aning of death of a tyrannical king. 












pail 


t the sun, who is said to have for 4 
this day. This is indicated by the 


p. 208 and seqq. 
Sun enters Cancer; 4.2, 
MEL ae 


_ Mediterranean. 
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guide the ship ont of the whirlpool of this world to ifs final 
haven of refuge.! 

Do not set thy heart upon the ebony *-like world, because a 
ship built of ebouy is overwhelmed in the sea of this 
worthless world. 

Do not seek for safety when loaded with boastfulness 

For an overloaded ship is speedily wrecked. 

Seck security from sorrow at that time when you have been 
wise enough to make, as I have, a ship from the plauks of 
the praise of thy lord. 

The centre of kingship of land and sea Taju-l-Haqq, who 115. 
made a ship of safety for traversing the ocean (Qulzum) 
of sorrow, 

Siujar® who is like the sky in dignity, in fear of whom 
sedition navigated its ship in the direction of the crossing 
of the ocean of Qairawan.* 


1 Uare ela om. 

8 He compares the world to ebony because of its blackness indicating 
misfortune, Ebony feos} is said in the Burhan-t-Qafi' to be “a black , 
wood which when placed upon the fire emits a pleasant smell like the 9° 
(‘zd) or aloes, when rubbed down with water and used us a collyrinm it > 
relieves night blindness, given internally it dispels calculus of the bladder.” 

Tho Bahru-l-Jawahir says that ebony “is a black wood which sinks when 
thrown into water,” hence the poet assumes a ship built of ebony would sink. 

8 Abul Haris Sinjar Ibn Malakshah ibn Alp Arslin was Sultan of. Khurasin, 
Ghazna and Mawarau-n-Nahr. He was thessixth of the Seljiq Sultans, 

He was excessively liberal, and was supposed to be wealthier than any of 
the Persian kings. He was defeated and taken prisgner by the Ghuzz tribe 
in 648 A. H. (1153 A.D.) but eventually escaped and was at the time of his 
death in 555 A.H. on the point of recovering his throne. He was born 
according to Ibn Khalliqiin in A. H. 479, in the environs of Sinjir whence he 
received his name. One authority places his death in the year 652. He died 
at Merv. See Ibn Khalliqan (de Slane) I. 600. 

See also D’ Herbelot art Sangiar. Vol. III, p. 202, et seqq. 

4 Qairawin, Long. 10° E. Lat. 36 N. is situated in the North of Africa, in 
the province of Tunis. It is the ancient Cyrene, the modern Kairwan. At 
the commencement of the Musulman occupation it was the capital of 
Africa, See Abul Feda (Renaud) II. i. 198. The ocean of Qairawan is the 


In Abul Feda (Annales), we find that Qairawin was founded in the year 50 * 
H, (665-666 A.D.) and was completed five years later. “ 
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Brom the breeze of his smile in the ocean, the ship produces 
from every dry stick the branch of saffron.! 

When his auspicious prow tutns towards the ocean the ship 
looks like a pearl emerging from the sea. . 

The heaven offers itself as his ladder when, arriving near the 
shore, the ship stands in need of a ladder. 

At that time when his ship floats over the crimson tide of the 
blood of his brave enemies, 

If we look, it Appears as though his ship crosses over the dry 
(sparkling) water of the points of daggers and spears. 

Thy enemy saw his life like a spare (from which he must 
escape) and the ship of his desire shattered to pieces by 
thy bond-loosening arrow.® 

By the good fortune of thy arrival the ship sails along on 
its breast, on the tops of the waves to the very highest 
heavens.3 

Thy dagger lays open the breast of thy envious enemies just 
as, by means of its keel, the ship opens the lips of the 
waves and the mouth of the ocean, 

At that time when, in pursuit of the punishment of thine 


enemies, the morning breezes hasten their march and thy 
ship goes with slackened rein, 


From this lake Khusra demanded a ship (ode) 

Saying such and such a ship is fit for this wide’ ocean 

I obediently set it sailing over the face of that ocean 
Although that ship was not fitted for such a sea. ‘ 

When the sea of my mind burst into waves in thy praise, I 


snaderilie word (iS (hishé?) the radif by way of trial, 


alle! hot been like a fish, tongueless in its essence 


b exoapt as ‘Ocean of benevo- 


X 


> eons anyone better than 


35 i zum. Clysma. 
a hi 1 The poe= Bahr-i-Quizum. ys! 
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‘Amid who has launched his ship from the Nile of excellence 
into this Clysma! of eloquence. 

Always, as long as in the shape of the crescent moon, with 
each new month, the ship appears on the ‘bosom of the 
ocean of the sky, 

May thy boat of wine, bright as the sun, and liquid as fire, 
float upon the water of delight for ever and ever. 


Qasipa. 

Happy art thou! at the sight of whose maddening glances 
the stag is intoxicated. / 
The ‘snood of whose musk-fragrant ringlets puts the stag to 

shame. r 
The eye of the narcissus is embarrassed by thy glances. 
rassed by envy of those muskladen locks. ; 
Though the stag roamed round the garden a hundred times 
he saw no bed of vidlets to equal the bloom on thy cheeks. 
What magical power is there in that eye which, with one 
2 captivates hearts from within and hunts the stag 


The stag is ha 


glance, 


from without. ‘ 
From envy of the musk-coloured spot ® which stands like a 


mn thy rose-like cheek, the stag without 


f dew upo 
a ted heart in his breast. 


respite nurses lacera 


The Gulf of Heréopolis, or 
i lites passed on dry 
through which the Israel 
ye ey ez, and it is probable that Snez occupies 
ly anius mentions 7) kdorpoy 
he Red Sea, the others 
* . 


Western Gulf of the 

i Gulf of Su 
land, It is the modern he: 
‘ site of the ancient town of Clysma. Epiph 


f t 
rou KAvgMaTOS AB ONE of the three ports © 


being Elath and Berenice. 

There was in ancient time ; 
Lakes ” are remains. The canal 0! 
Red Sea at Clysmon. 


3 MS. (A) (B) by? SI ; shes 
hat na glee » wean or et 


of which the “ Bitter 


f the sea 
s a fork or arm 0 wee aa 


Trajan beginning a 


& 


8 Cf. 
: bfic ell Hod ple oy we 
blo Rend uk lbs Ebel ow 
my li thou smilest 
hott my life art when 
ee tev when thou art angered. 
i mmer roses 
\ . Ah! thy cheek like seit mae 


With the grains of m 
22 





















































The stag suffered 


f 170 4 : 


wo love fascinated eyes, A 


Needs must that with those t 
protect himself from the snares 


Phe stag should endeavour to 
of thy locks. : i 

When the story of thy fragrant tresses reached him, 

The stag curtailed his narration of the bag of musk. 

from the effects of the intoxication of thine 


eyes, ‘a 
And he got rid of his headache by drinking of the cup of the 
assembly of the world-subduer. : 
Phé auspicious lion, protector of the crown of true religion, 
Sinjar, : 
In whose estimation the fierce lion of the sky is but a stag- 
The stag thought right to carry @ fragrant ball of camphor ! 
taken from the dust of his threshold, to Khita as a memorial. 


Perhaps it was from the dust of his dignity which became * the 


ornament of the san, that the stag obtained superiority 
over the wild beasts by reason of his musk-bag. 

Happy art thou star-arrowed one, whom the demon-hearted 
fear and shun as ® the stag avoids the lon. 

An enemy who falls into thy clutches does not escape ; 

Who has ever known the stag to escape from the claws of the 
lion ? 

At that time the stag prided himself upon being fleeter than 
thy charger, now in sooth the stag is ashamed of his slow- 
footedness. 

At the time of attack, how can the stag in spite of all his 
efforts, reach the dust which is thrown up by thy char- 
x's hoofs ? 






strange if from the abundance of his bounty, the 
on foot, and the stag swiftly like a horse 





‘e 





to a1 


ins of musk is one of the 








fs i | 





verde dacsan with the fragrance of thy goodness low 
stag boast! of the dried blood of his navel in Tatar 
By ses aid of thy words which are like an eniidgene ha’ 
no fear, even though th i : 
that feeds on ae ce 
His food is the snake, but afterwards like the elk, besides the 
antidote, the stag offers in every direction the bag of musk 
{n the land in which thou art, by reason of thy great justi 
the lynx sits sorrowful, and the stag stands to comfort him. 
The day that thou pursnest him he shews only his right 
shoulder when the stag rushes from the right to the left of 
thy army. ° ‘ 
In reliance upon thee if a stag were to cherish a young lion in” 
its bosom it would be no wonder. 
What power have two hundred enemies against thy prowess? - 
What does the hunting leopard think of a head of a thousand 
stags ? : 
Thy enemy will be able to engage in conflict with thee, ” 
At that time when the stag’s horns are capable of fighting the 


lion, 


LMS, (A) XS 5B. © 
2 The elk is said to feed on snakes and the water which collects at the 


corners of the eye (inner canthus) is reputed an antidote for all poisons. 


( Burhan-i-Qafi’). 

‘The following is abridged from the Huidtu-l-Haiwdn. “The stag is fond of 
snakes which it eats wherever it can find them, commencing from the tail of 
tho snake. Sometimes the stag gets bitten by the snake in which case its 
tears flow down, and fill two hollows beneath its eyes large enough to con- 
tain the finger, here they congeal and betome solid like wax. ‘This wax is 
nsed as an antidote against the poison of snakes and scorpions, and when 
given by the mouth is useful as a remedy for other poisons: The stag also 
eats crabs, and hunts for fish by walking along the margin of the lake or 
river, when the fish come out of Lea i Ea * - fact is made use of 
e wont to dress in the skin of the stag. 
ahi nas which are shed yearly, are of great service to 


"he horns of the stag, ss 
eps a remedy for impotence, and to facilitate parturi- 


kind, more es ecially as ; 
nore ie ‘panels burned and administered mixed with honey it acts as 
saxnttaps and when used as dentifrice removes discoloration of the 

a ’ ; 


. Used for fumigation it i 

ears If a portion is hang round the neck, the wearer will not sleep so 
Jong as it remains © 
bladder.” 


here. A draught of t! 





ee 


119. In the meadow of thy favour the stag has never seen his 
quarters and sides as thin as his legs. F 
- Conqueror of the world, I have bound “The stag”! with 
thirty-three couplets in thy praise by way of experiment 
as though it were a camel. : 

It is fitting that the word ‘‘ musk deer ” should be repeated as 
radif 2 hundred times since thou hast sent me in thy 
kindness a stag twice. 

Formerly the stag thought of nothing but the musk-bag, now 
he makes the glory of thy praise his constant oceupation. 

‘Amid has opened the musk-bag of wisdom in singing thy 
praises, like the musk-bag upon which the stag pridesitself.? 

. Always, as long as inen search for musk on the surface of the 
a ground, and no musk deer lays aside its power of produc- 
: ing musk, 

May the perfection of thy justice reach such a height that 
the stag may extract musk from the hunting leopard. 

Mayest thou roam at large and enjoy thyself in the meadow 

. : of fortune, justas the stag roams over the meadows in 
spring time. 
Fasting has made his form which was. like the Narwan? 
slender as a reed, and has made his face which was red as 
the Arghawan * pale like the saffron. 


1 The word 97 aha stag, occurs in every couplet of this qasida. 

2 .S80 mishk ia said to be the congealed blood of the navel of the stag of 
Khita. (Burhdn-i- Qafi‘ and Makhzanu-l-Adwiya), The latter work says “It 
is very difficult to procure genuine musk, it is only brought as a great rarity 
as a present to kings and great ralers mixed with saffron and a little camphor 
as a remedy for headache ; and is used alone or with other drugs such as the 
testicles of the beaver (Castorenm) as a stimulant snuff in paralysis and 
other cold diseases of the brain, for which it is also used by inunetion 

it removes the evil effects of poisons, especially of bish (aconite) 
[ l. (?) It is also very usefulasa collyrium in many diseases 












A suppository of musk assists parturition.” 
ontheimer) Vol. II. pp. 613 et segq. for a fall 


PP wey 


How can it be saffron for 





need it has not made me smile.! 
asting has made my cheek yellow like the Zarir® through 
Weeping, and my tears red as the Arghawan. 
ie it be a tulip, for fasting makes his cheek like the 120)” 
Khiri.® ; 


How can it be a cypress, when fasting makes it weak and 
tremulous ?* 


brilliant red flowers, a drink made of which removes the effects of intoxica- 


tion. The wood is burned and used asa pencil for the eyebrows which it “J 


causes to grow and become black. Ibn-Baitir (Sontheimer) says, (Vol. I 
p. 28). - 


“The tree is very abundant in Isfahan and bears brilliantly red flowers 


which are edible, having a sWeet taste which is communicated to wine, 
The wood is soft and when burnt yields a black ash which is used as a 
cosmatic The decoction of the root bark when drunk is a certain emetic ” 
Sontheimer does not give the botanical name. See note 4 page 109, 

1 See p. 41, n. 2. 

yi) Zarir. The Burhin-i-Qati’ says this is “a herb with which they dye 
clothes, it is called also asparag ( Syraal ) According to some however it 
is the leaf of Zard choba (turmeric) some other authors say it is a flower. It 


is also the name given to the bile, and also to jaundice. ( Burhan-i-Qati') 


In Viillers we find S pus} (Asparag) herba flava tingendo inserviens, 


alias _y2)} (Zarir) or Cys (wars). 

According to Ibn Baitar, (Sontheimer) (Ag wars is Memecyion tinétoriam— 
N. 0. Melastomaces, regarding which Drary in his Useful plants of India, 
page 291, says, “The leaves are used in dyeing affording a delicate yellow 
lake..,... they are also good for dyeing clothes red...by itself it gives an’ 
evanescent yellow. 

8 cor> ‘A flower of which there are many varieties 


; ogitbs Ce Khiri-i-Khitat —is dark purple 

It is also called Ss ee 
Haft rang. 

wilb=? Csr Khiri-i-Sabra't — is red and white;, called also 

2 ‘ AL® Cord Khirii-Khirami. 
a ‘ a 

iin ip Khivi-i-Shirdzi — is yellow; called also he Abpea 

To uti hametha bande and in Arabic AAS ‘Agfir (Zurhanct Gein 


Boe Eso Khiri-i-Mirdini — is violet. 


See also Viillers. 
Acgording to [bn Baitar (Sontheimer) this pli 
heiri. N.O. Cracifere. : ei 
eA aud B have wly’. The text reads Wy? which is a better 


reading. 


ant is the wall-flower Chetran- 


tee ee . } 


a C1 fj 
dele a parent rar ee and Haply she has hong, the amulet on her silvery mouse-like 
dian _ a cariah P a 4 _— Hea ys mere like a fasting cat has been compelled 
i hi, rete “oe ee ae il ha rn M e ‘tl has become dry like that of one fasting in advising 
j ud ther : 
; eden mii a crescent moon ! who had i ‘hap eo a rose, fasting is the 
, A aiid tinting overtaking the sun and moon of the i-4 Although thou openest dinate a bud’ which had been 


ch iat ‘of grief is broken in my heart, for his stature has 
e 


been brought by fasting from the straight form of an arrow 


£ a bent bow. ay 
te oie pe I have seen jar upon jar of sugar 3 in 


closed by fasting, just as I broke my fast at the table of 
the praise of my Lord ; 
The ocean of benevolence, champion of the truth, round the 
table of whose bounty men and genii broke their fast ; 
Muhammad whose vanguard is like destiny, the joints of whose 


’ 4 : is lips. spear broke their fast with the blood of tl i 
ting set its seal upon his lit ; i € i e blood of the enemies 
iit that very moment  icinncintiing lip which is like » an (trickling down) from the point. 5 
I am in ee nsiexie: is sugar in the jar on each side and ‘ ” He, whose right hand is like that of Isfandiyar, has also, from 
— the pistachio, ore 












: the liberality of his hand, caused the age*® to break its fast 
‘in the middl ‘i ” tom, na on this side of the seven stages. f 
ails ‘of her love her mouth is less than an atom, nay 


ead e imagine that Before the generosity of his heart, the ocean and the mine, 
the : vget “gia ovine erin Jp have, in their utter poverty, considered fasting to be their 
cle this can en’ ; P i 

” +s with what skill she itaprisons bounden duty. 

RN lee = hich scatter Hail O King! in whose just reign the wolf, as though it were a 

Pp «Sng } shepherd, has kept its fast to secure the safety of the flock. 
: Thou art like the two first fingers,’ a close companion of the 


cs my heart's blood because she 


ay 2 ] heavens, just as fasting goes hand-in-hand with prayer. 
ight of blood she pel Oa, h Thy existence is the twin brother of kingdom, just as fasting 
; e ' ~» is the twin brother of Zakdt, Hayy and ‘Umrahs 
longing for her lips. 


ay S5ayVo Sib jh Qa 
with the seeds of the Sie ora 

a — yy 2S sje 3! wh5 
ae \ A lip more alluring than the seed of the pomegranate 

A tongue far sweeter than the whitest sugar. 

\ favourite simile with Persian poets. 

1 These couplets occur in this order in MSS, A and B. 
; is ich i ‘eading adopted here. 

2 MS. (A) reads_y#o sslBS which is the r gad 

Bali shoes The forefinger and middle finger which are most commonly 
nsed together to oppose the thumb. 


x 2 i i ' dations of tical 
4 ¥lyS3 Zakat or almsgiving = one of the fire’ foun be 


ms) “1g Fin Ae hd . 
religion, Qur‘in ii. 77. ESSN Lye 9 Ebel tyeadl 4 lnm tl Irsd 9. 


nd spea i i give alms.’ 

“ And speak to men kindly, and be ateadfast mm js. be and * 

ts proportion to be given varies with the different kinds of property. 
Hl 





122. 
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1 Ga 


The breeze of thy good qualities like the fragrance of the 
perfume of the breath of ‘the faster,! has carried fasting 
as a special offering to the garden of Paradise. ‘ 

Thou hast cast out the custom of tyranny from the kingdoms 
under thy sway, inasmuch as thou hast relieved waste 
countries of taxes, and excused the feeble from fasting. 

The spirit of man is often broken by the vicissitudes of the 
heavens ® just as his bodily fast is broken by bread. 

In this time no one, from the time of Jamshid till now, remem- 
bers fasting at the table of such a host as thou art. 

At the smell of the table of thy bounty the guest has con- 
sidered it incumbent upon him, whether in the feast or in 
the fray, to fast from food of “all kinds. 

The bird of thy arrow has broken its fast, like the gnat of 
Nimrad on the brain of thy enemy in the cup of the skull 

_ (the cup of vapors). % . 

For the maintenance of thy kingdom, young and old have 
fasted, both the old and the new creation. 

The revolution of this six-storied world is full of the mention 
of thy glory, just as fasting fills the seven members of the 

body in this darkness. 


Hajj. Vhe Pilgrimage to Mecca which is incumbent upon all Muslims 
who have the necessary means. . P 
- <Ymrah. The lesser pilgrimage, which may be performed at any time 
‘except during the 8th, 9th, and 10th days of Zil Hijjah See Hughes (Dict. 





the 


. breath of one who fasts. 


eee: 


(MSS. A and br 


i MS. (A) reads 
cesseeees02_p0 } the reading in tho text is i 


Allof these readings appear to be cor 
reasonable, and has been 


% The text reads 


s_ybio MS. (A) 

4 “The following is 
midnight, 
3 prepare for the Sahur 

+110 note) see also Lane’s 
month of Ramazan. 

. ? 
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On this earth, the worlds children (have fasted) with such 
endurance that thespiritual beings will never be able 
break the fast. 

I stood before thee with my loins girt in honest service, as 
though fasting, because fasting is not one of my objects, 
neither openly nor in secret.! 

My manliness actuated by ambition bowed the knee to me? 
and said, . 

Imagine that both your pen and your finger tips are fasting. 

The claims of thy generosity caused me to break my fast® 
and consume my time, had it not been for that I would ae 
have speedily imposed a fast upon my words. ra 

Had not the praise of thee been the sustenance of my powers 
of speech how could the point of my tongue have broken 
its fast by breaking into poetry P 

Like the parrot, my first morning food * is the sugar of 
gratitude to thee, not like the hwmd do I break my fast 

upon bones. 

Who is able to break his fast in this way at the time of 
bringing in the “radif” better than ‘Amid, with the 
dranght of trial. 

He has broken his fast with a feather from the wing of the 
bird of praise, because at this time fasting is the best nest 
for the bird of praise. ‘ 

Ler 


By wi By ly % obs MS. (B) reads 


yy ve Gia ya git Hb 
rupt and the following reading seems 
adopted in the translation. 

By ole iz ly 2 ouziley 
gy} led ut MSS. (A) and (B) read dy} 345 


the routine of a fast day. About half an hour after 
the gun sounds its warning to faithful men that it is time to 
(y9=™ ) or morning m .” (Burton’s Mecca I. 
“Modern Egyptians for the observances of the 


23 


i MG. J 
_ Always, as long as fasting brings as its reward from the 


bounty and merey of God, ba treasure worth a 
hundred princely treasures, . 


Mayest thou be famed! for genarosty tnd kindness in this 
world, for fasting points the way to the highe heaven. . 


ANOTHER QASiDA. 


I, who have made my dwelling in a corner like the Simurgh 8 
1 have made my nest beyond the axis of earthly sphere. 
Why do I bear the shame of every bird in this ill-omened 
Tand P ®. 
124, Thave gone like the ‘Anqa* and have made my resting 
place in the mountains. 


“1 MS. (A) rends &U8 instead of Aled as in the Text. 
-%he bird of the mountain of Alburz which nourished Zal when he was 
abandoned there by order of his futher Sam, and taught him the language 
of the country. On restoring Zal to his father she gave him a feather from 
her wing and said “ Whenever thou art involved in any difficulty or danger 
put this feather on the fire and I will instantly appear to thee to ensure thy 
safety.” See Shah Nama (Atkinson) p. 75 Shdhndma, Turner Macan, Ed. 
I. pp. 97 et seqq. 
3 There is a play on the word 9} here which cannot be preserved. 
4 Another name for the Simurgh, and a synonym for anything rare and 
‘mnattainable. (See Burhdn-i-Qafi* under the name y** colhic) 
here is a long account of the ‘Anqi in the Hatydtu--l-Haivan where it 
snys on the authority of Qazwini that the “Angi is the largest of all birds 
which can seize an elephant as easily as a kite snatches uparat. It once 
lived among men, but caused them so much annoyance that’ by the prayers 
of a holy prophet it was banished to an uninhabited island in mid ocean 
beyond the Hquator full of enormous animals. When the ‘Angi flies there 












\ like thunder and floods. It lives 2000 years, and pairs at the age 
ys Th hat the: claws are made into large drinking cups. A 
cap’ the ‘Anqi is also given but is too long 
~~ * e a 
one is Gyte slike a) Gla which is 
: there is no hope. “May the Anga 





oe}, 


ww 


i The text (and also M 
nS) as is seen in MS. (A). 


on read 


Leer 


Until the bird of my ambition swoops down upon the harvest 
of the lower world, | have made the harvest field of the 
sky full of grain-like stars. : : 

Whiy does the moon display the halo-harvest when it does 
not shewa single grain to any one, whereas I with one single 
grain of manliness have bound many a sheaf. 

By the light of the knowledge of God, I have made the 

wedded virgin bide of reality to shine in the 
chamber of wisdom with the brilliancy of the day. 

The course of the heavenly bodies in the columns of the 
almanac of the Creation, I have proved one by one by 
comparison with the astronomical tables! of intellect. 

In the bridle of four rings, that is the trappings of the four 
elements, great is the training which I have given the 


newly 


unruly steed of my passions. 


IT have made the parrot of my sou 


of thi 


The parrot has left for th 


5 : 
1, whose cage is the form 


s uncouth body which is like a midden, every moment 
to rival the nightingale of the verdant? garden, 


following it circling round and round 
detained within the midden of the body. 


In many an art for which 
J have made as great progress, 


a man who follow 


My intellect has served 
e, I have mad 
light to the wick.* 
The jewel of the seer 
‘a (perfect) way tha 


m ry of sec 
of the treasury oF ‘ 
ing in the rose-garden of desire, 


scienc 


s but one art. 


ret knowledge. 


Once by way of yanuting i 


ing is rag) 


} 3 MS. (A) IIS Thetext 


Ms. (A) ® 


nd (B) poth re 


i gdh jae. Ms, (A), There is, 
(gulshan) garden and ¢ 


attempted to imitate by the wor 


guikhan dust heap int 
ds garden and midden. 


and MS. (B) read wb’. 
ad hee sk0 yd The text has 


e garden, the kite of lust which is 


my nature I have 


8 the scientists had no taste 
hundred fold as they are, as 


to light the lamp of the treasure of 
e my skill the oil which supplies the 


t I have made my mind the storehouse 


Ss. B) has an absurd reading err the real 


a 
verbal antithesis between oA 
he Persian which I have 


thie. 





- - 


‘ot of reality has been acquired in such 125. 
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I displayed the builliancy of my skill particoloured: like the 
peacock, : 

The falcon of the Divine indignation smote me with its 
talons from its hiding-place, so that I took refuge ina 
corner like the pigeon. 

They would have shewn me the way (and have bidden me 
walk) in this solitary windowless tower 

Had not my ambition carried me far beyond the seven 
windows (of the sky) 

A tower, narrow; ay! at that time even narrower than my 
heart, (so narrow that) you would say I am a cord and 
have given myself a place in the eye of a needle. 

It is the constellation of the Archer, and I am like the Sun, 
and have by my cold’ sighs changed the bright spring of 
the world into the bitter cold of wiuter.! 

This was not all; the good tilings of my bad fortune brought 
to me the, blacksmith, to whom I said—Strike off my head 
in return for the blood which is upon my head. 

The splendour and comfort of the golden-throned sun is my 
desert, : 

Whereas I am resting upon a (hard) iron (prison) seat. 

The seven-headed dragon (The Sky) hides its head (in astonish- 
ment) to see that I have brought this .two-headed serpent 
(night and day) under my’skirt. : 

They determine for me an imprisonment like that of Bizhan 

in the well of tyranny. I have not seen Manizha* nor 

haye I committed the crime of Bizhan. 


_ When Bizhan undertook to clear the country 
hogs, after fulfilling his task he was led by 


success that after some time their 


‘sent by Afrasigib to put Bizhan - 


hment was averted, but 





P ter 


Patience has the strength of Rustum,! 
I have entrusted the strength necessar 
arm of Rustum-like patience. 


All of my companions are free to follow their occu: 
while I am fast in prison, 





as one may say, 

'y for my release to thi 

pations 

God forbid I should be the only one of all mankind to h 
committed this fault. 

The times are ont of joint, if nob how can the following of 
the Ishraqi philosophy # which I followed so excellently 
have thrown me into misfortune ? 

The shaft of the tyrannical heavens passed through and 
through from the back, although I had armed my breast 
with the cuirass of patience. 

My body longs for food in the captivity of sorrow, and I have 
prepared for its support my blood as its drink, and my heart 
as its meat. P 

Ouce I was like the tulip in complaining, but then afterwards 
[ made myself like the lily ten-tongued (but silent.) ® 

Like the violet I have let my head fall forward (in sorrow) 
from dearth of benefactors, and though like the lily I have 
ten tongues I am become dumb in thy praise. 

I am suffering the punishment of my words, because in my 


ave 


1 Rustum extricated Bizhan from the pit by drawing him up with his” 
kamand or lasso. ‘ oy 1 
2 &JipS1. ‘The Illuminati, A sect of Philosophers, of whom Plato was 
one, who, instead of following the precepts of any revealed Inw, looked to their 

own proper inspiration and mental illumination, which they held to be the 
result of spiritual meditation. Haji Khalifah, IIL. p. 87, writes as follows : 
“ Philosophia illuminationis (Hekmet el-ishrac) sive Neo- Platontom inter veteres 
disciplinas philosophicas eundem locum tenet quem Theosopheg inter Goctrincias Ra 
Istami simili modo, quo philosophia physica et theglogica inter illas disciplinas 
locum tenet quem theologia dogmatico-scholastica inter has. ; 

In the @epbie yb by coli ggols Ue (cele werfind : Philosophers 
sdom simply by meditation, those 
e mind by seclusion and retire- 
‘These last are called 


are of four kinds,—those who arrive at wi 
who arrive at it simply by purification of th 
ment, those’ who arrive at it by combining these two- 


the Ishraqi sect. 
See Haji Khalifah & Sa} le See also de Slane, Proteg. Ibn Khal; III. 167. 
8 The MS. (A) has WU} % |) Wty ‘The text follows MS. (B). 
Seo note 1 page 101. 
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lying flattery I have made every beggar a king, and have 
made the (worthless) Ladan! into frankincense. — 

At one time T have proclaimed Suha* superior in brilliancy 

. to the moon, 
+ At another I have scorned the river as being inferior to the 
drippings of a sieve.® 

_L have made friends with Avarice, like ‘Amid from the lust 
for blood, and for that reason I have made contentment my 
enemy. 

I have subjected my spirit, which is like a high mettled horse, 
to the burthen of labour, because of the tyranny and 
meanness of the heavens, see now what a jade he has 
become. 

127. I have made barren my truth-adorning heart and my jewel- 
producing nature, without the help of Qifrdn,* not now 
only but long ago. 


1 wdsY Ladan. The resinous balsamic juice of Cistus cretisus and other 
species; according to the Burhdn-i-Quti it is called also ughee pic Honey- 
-ambergris and is used in medicine. It is the juice of a plant growing in 
sandy soil, of which goats are very fond, and their hair becomes covered with 
the exudation, the best is collected from their beards; si femina quedam 
cui in utero fatus mortuus sit, vaginam suam vapore ladani vaporarerit, pen, 
ille mortuus illico excidit. See also [bn Baitar (Sontheimer) I. p 499. 

-. Ik is the 5 of Genesis xxxyii 25and xiii. 11, where it is translated in 








different. 

Askhab is the white ambergris which was accounted the best. 

b ar in the Lesser Bear. 

wi? Ute but wt2,6 is a better reading. 
species of mountain pines, black in colour, 


oar version myrrh. The Greeks called it eraxr}. The true myrrh (Ara 










This one poem! of mine is worth a whole Divan and” 
hundred caskets of jewels, nay more, every verse of it ” 
have I made better than particoloured hair 4 by, 

Imprisounient has brought me to lamentation, ard from the 
delicacy of my speech you see the joy which 1 have given 
in the very midst of my lamentation. 

Oh Lord, give me my sustenance from the date-tree of thy 
favour, I have made the bird of my heart to sing the 


praises of thy Unity. 

Present me with the robe of honour of thy protection, for 
thy court is my original refuge, lo I have fled to my refuge. — 
Keep far from the darkness of infidelity,? hypocrisy, hatred 
and enmity, that heart which I have embellished with the 

light of sincerity to Thee. : 
Keep thou the Sun of Divine knowledge shining within my 
for I have made my heart the mine of the jewels of 





heart, 
true belief. : 
SutTan GuiyAgu-p-DIx Ba.Ban-I-KHURD ; ‘ 
Who had the title of Ulugh Khan, by the consent of the nae 
y hi ion i -i-Safed ; 
and Amirs adorned the throne by his accession m the Qasr 
j ~ 
BP : 
* ads i ning. Saifi in his p' ly says, 

1 ps The wordy herehas its double mea rrosod 
« A bait (poem) is called bait for the reason that batt moshert howee and 
ait of poetry ( ye) with the bait of hair (_y**) and : 


they compare the » 
tes the verses 


nN 
peel oP 8 go 
of beauty is she 
(sha‘r) and 


py Abi-l-Ala Ma‘rra 
eens Bly otal biome x 
wn forth in two tents , ; 
The tent of poetry the tent of hair (shi'r) ; = 
The 


ism: ism.” Aseribing plurality 
2 Sy shirk. “Idolatry : paganism: polytheism. : : 


i inti thing with God. ; 
Deity. Associating anythin ssial 
Pines wraabati writers define Shirk as of four kinds ; 
Sy Shirku-Lilm Aseribing knowledge to others than God 

Sid -L.film. 


pal + rate TRUE ; . God. 
rey Jf i rr Ascribing power to others an en 
1 Shirku-t-tasa if. : th : 
Folslt Sy Shirku-l- ibadah. Offering worship to created things. 

rkw-b- ‘ah of ceremonies W y 
gold} sy Shirkw 1-‘adah. hich 


he quo 


The brilliancy 


The performance 
imply reliance on 
Art. Shirk. 9. v. 


“Islam, p. 579 
ee. ate and various other places. 


ictti 0 
Dictionary of Reger e 


Hughes. 
. Qur'an. XXXV- 


“See also 
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(the White Palace) in the year 664 H.! He was one of the 
“ Worty Slaves” of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din, each one of whom had 
attained to the dignity of Amir. Inasmuch as the reins of 
government had beea in his hands even in the days when he was 
merely Ulugh Khan, the affairs of the State very quickly came 
into his grasp. He would not allow people of low origin to have 
the slightest authority. It is said that a man named Fakhr, who 
had for years served as chief of the Bazar, had recourse to one of 

128. the Sultan’s more intimate attendants, and offered a very large 
sum? on the condition that if the Sultan Ghiyagu-d-Din Balban 
would speak with him once only, he would give him all this money 
and valuable property. When this request was represented to the 
Sultiin he would not entertain it, and said ‘to converse with people 
of low and mean extraction will lower my prestige.’ He was 
altogether opposed to oppression, and, in the early days of his 
reign, punished certain of his Amirs on account of some 
tyranny which they had practised upon their subjects, and having 
handed over one or two of them* he permitted the complainants to 
exact retaliation, and after that these Amirs had paid the blood 
money, for shame they could never come out of their houses as 
long as they lived, and at last they left’ the world. 


Verse. 
Reputation arises from equity and justice ; * 
Oppression and kingship are as the candle and the wind. 
And all his praiseworthy qualities may be estimated from this, 
that he used never to omit the ceremony of purification, and on 
going into an assembly where one was preaching he used to 














Of tho six years which intervened between the events recorded as having 
u n | nd the accession of Ghiyasn-d-Din Balban there is no 


The Larikh-i-Piroz Shahe of Ziau-d-Din Barani 
-d-Din Balban. 


one of these was Haidir Khan the 
the fury of intoxication. Balban after 
d delivered him to the widow as 


of 20,000 silver tankahs but — 
shame. (See also Blliott, — 
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splay emotion, and weep much, while as regards his treatment of 4 
sed é r i ; 
edition and revolt he nsed to shew himself a merciless repressor, 


_ He laid claim to the glory of an Emperor, because of this 
That he adorned the world with wisdom and equity. 
In days of retirement he would wear a blanket; ; 
And he strove in prayer and supplication : 
His eyes fixed upon the ground, his heart boiling like a 
eauldron ; * 
A heart eloquent of speech, but a silent tongue ; 
Till his heart perceived with the eye of secret knowledge 
All that was visible of these intricate matters. 


In this same year of his reign Tatar Khan the son of Arsalan 
Khan sent from Lakhnanti sixty-three elephants as a present; 





and in this year the Sultan proceeding to Patiali ' and Kanpila, 
built the forts of Patiali, Kanpila, Bhojpir, and certain 199, 
other forts, aud with five thousand cavalry crossed the Ganges on 
the pretext of making preparation for an expedition to the Jad 
hills. In two days after leaving Dehli he arrived in the midst of 
the territory of Kaithar® and put to death every male, even those 
of eight years of age, and bound ‘the women, and inflicted such 
chaatisement ‘that up till the reign of Jalalu-d-Din the territory 
of Badaon and Amroha remained safe from the ravages ofthe 
Kaitharis,? and he threw open all the roads of Bihar and Jaun- 
pur, and all the roads of the Eastern part of India which were 

the ‘territory of Miwat, which lies in 


closed, and made over 
the Doab, to strong handed governors, with orders to put to death 


the rebels, which they did, imprisoning some. Then he made an 
attack in the direction of the country at the foot of the Sintur 


printed text has wy Betili. 


Juiy Patiali, The 
1 ON atiali. . 
MS. (A) . 22 miles north of Etah, a ruined fort still 


“9 
Patiali, In Aliganj tahsil, 
exists (Hunter Imp. Gaz.) 


In Farakhabad district, celebrated in Mahabharata—(Jmp. 


Kanpila, 
Gas.) re s of keel 
jp idence of the Ujjainiah Rajahs, west Arrah 
aaah eN aCe he Sirkar Rohtas Bihar. 


in t 
north of Sesseram,.& pargana in ‘ 
2 Su also Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi. Firishta reads rs Kateher. MS. (A) 
r pa . 
ead: oes Kanthar. The district of Rohilkhand is meant. 
. . 
‘ 8 Who Firishta ssys were notorious robbers and brigands. 
24 


nde ai 


hills,! and built a fort on those boundaries, and having ealled it 
Hisav-i-Nau (New Castle) proceeded to the Jid hills, and brought 
an army# towards Lahor, and rebuilt the castle of Lahor which 
had been laid waste by the Mughils in the reign of Sultan Mu‘izau- 
d-Din Bahram Shah. Here he became ill, and the news of his 
ilIness3 reached the confines of Lakhnauti, and Tughral, Naib of 
Amin Khin, who had been appointed to succeed Sher Khan in 
that district, laid the foundation of rebellion, and fought with 
his-master Amin Khin and came off victorious, and having im- 
prisoned him gathered round himself the paraphernalia of royalty, 
and gave himself the title of Mu‘izzu-d-Din, and completely 
defeated some imperial troops which had been sent to oppose him. 
Sultan Ghiyagu-d-Din brought up an army against Tughral but 
he went towards Jajnagar and Tarkila (Narkila)* and Malik 
Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Beg Birlas> was ordered to pursues him, the 
Rai of Sunargim named Dhanij ° offering his services to the 
Sultan engaged to bring Tughral, and Malik Ikhtiyaru-d-Din 
proceeding by forced marches found Tughral, who had fled into a 
a jungle,’ walking about off his guard, and having put him to 

130. death sent his head to the court. The Sultan conferred that 
kingdom with a canopy and -baton of office on his younger son 
Bughra Khan, Governor of Samana, who eventually ‘received the 

° 
1 MS. (A) reads Sypine Aulays Kohpaya-i-Sanbiz. This seems to be a 

copyist’s error, but I cannot suggest the true reading. The Kumaon hills 
must be meant. fi 

a olf ally) slam Ms. (A). . 

, Neither Firishta hor Ziiin-d-Din Barni mention this. 

EES ypu Et 9 and Aas yb 

y Pers) pbs) $be Malik Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Tangras. 

















ie 
Seer 
sd Danij Rai in Tarikh-i-Firos Shahi. See Hlliott, IIT. 113, note. 
‘he Jajnagar here mentioned was evidently east of the Brahmaputra 
responds to Tippera. The Sunarginw, presently mentioned as on the 
agar, is described by Rennell as being once a large city and now 
c ne Brahmaputra 13 miles S. B. of Dacca.” 


wey 4 


title of Sultan Nasiru-d-Din, and then left for the capital. Si 06, 
after the death of Sher Khan (who was uncle’s son to sie sultan 
end one of the “ Forty Slaves” of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din and 
Governor of Liahor and Dibalpur, and had read the Khuthah in 
Ghaznin in the name of Sultan Nasirn-d-Din, the Mughils during 


-his governorship not daring to invade Hindustan) the road of 


communication had become opened! to the Mughils, accordingly 
Sultan Balban, to remedy this, despatched his elder son Sultan 
Muhammad, who is known as the KAdn-i-Shahid, and Qaansdnane 
(having first conferred upon him a canopy and baton of office, and 
the signs and insignia of royalty, and having made him his heir- 
apparent, and giving over Sind with its dependencies to his care) 
with full equipment towards Multan, and the country right up 
to Tattha and the seacoast was in his possession. Amir Khasri 
and Ami Hasan of Dehli remained in his service for five years 
in Multan, and were enrolled among his intimate companions. On 
two oceasions he sent large sums of gold from Multan to Shiraz 
and begged: that Shaikh Sa‘di2 may God have mercy on him, 
would come to live with him. The Shaikh did not come, excusing 
himself on the score of old age, but commended Mir Khusri to 
the care of the Sultan, writing in excessively laudatory terms 
concerning him, and sent a collection of autograph poems. Sultan 
Muahammait. used to visit Multan every year to see Sultan Bafban, 
and used to return distinguished with robes of honour and all 


F : a: 
1 The Calentta text exactly reverses the meaning by reading 9 Rosely 
Thus losing all the sense of the passage. Cf. MSs. (A) (B). 


MS. (A) has, correctly, oy BS : j 
@ Shaikh Sharfu-d-Din Muslil) ibn ‘Abdu-llah as-Sa‘di. He was anative of 
Shiras qhere his family for generations had been famed for eminence in 
ian He is said to have lived to a great age, accounts differing: bebwean! 
120). He spent 30 years in acquiring sciences, 
the Hajj fourteen times) and 30 years In 
‘A.D,) He was the contemporary 
of Dehli who entertained him. 


The Majma‘ul Fusaha (1. 274) 


learning. 
102 and 112 years ( Béale says 
30 years in travelling (he made 
J : ‘ ‘ 
quietude: He died in the year 691 H. os : 
of many great men, among them Amir Khnsrit 
Salliya i eputation. 
His Kalliyat are of world wide repw ; ate ; 
arn which the above is taken does not give the date of Sa bt ae “a 
ate of his death as 791 H. which is wrong- ae ge Ata 
i w « about the year -H. e 
Beale Sa‘di was born “abo 
however place his birth in either 589 AH. or 5794.0. 


Bastin are the best known. : 
. ce to Platt’s Gulista@n, See also 


ives the d 
account given by 
above account would 
Of his works the Gulistan an’ 
For a fall account of Sa‘di see 


Atashkada, p. 254 


the prefa 
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possible rewards and distinctions, and on the last occasion on 
which they were able to meet, the Sultan instructed him in 
private with excellent counsels and pleasing discourses, which are 
mentioned in the books of the Histories of Dehli, and haying 
granted him permission to depart sent him to Multan; and in the 
same year Itimar! the Mughal with thirty thousand horsemen 
haying crossed the Ravi by the ford of Lahor caused great com- 
motion in those districts, and the Governor of Lahor sent a 

131. petition to Khan-i-Shahid® telling him of what, had occurred. 
He while in his assembly read 30,000 as 3,000 and, marching with 
a large force, by rapid and continuous marohes arrived at the 
boundaries of Bagh-i-Sabz,5 on the banks of the Lahor river where 
he engaged the infidels and attained the dignity of martyrdom. 
This event took place in Zi-Hijjah of the year 683 H,* and Mir 
Hasan ® of Dehli composed a prose lament, and sent if to Debli. 
It is copied here in its very words. 


The Lament of Mir Hasan. 


It is an old story that the tyrannous sphere, though it may. for 
atime knit the knot of complaisance, and make a covenant of 
mutual sincerity, turns from its promise, and that discordant time, 
although it professes to shew acquiescence, and ma 
promises of fidelity, fails to perform them. 

The wanton-eyed heayen, the pupil of whose manliness is sullied 
by the defect of the mote of meanness, at first, like a drunken man, 
gives some bounty in a case where there has been no favour 
received to demand it, but in the end, like the children, takes the 


kes specious 












ae Ttimar, Both in the printed text and in MS. (A) Ziiu-d-Din Barni calla 
chim Samar. Firishta calls him Timir Khan. 





or the “Martyr Prince” because he fell in battle 


‘ pa Samar, the bravest dog of all the dogs of Changiz 


Ms. (A) See gl _ MS. (B) om 8 the text rende yy gL Bagh-i- 
‘with a footnote variant Bagh-i-Sard, 
4 L 78 0 t 


is lament to Amir Khusra. (Elliott ITI. 
sri escaped when the Prince was 
ble therefore that the lament 


Hasan which occurs in Text and 
yist’s error, 


4 
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gift back again without any treacherous conduct having been 
ae The habits and customs of the oppressive times are 

cast in thessame mould, whether by experience or b Hay 
see or hear that whomsoever it paueati coming to ” " 
the moon, it desires to darken the face of his fulness with the 
blot of defect, and whomsoever it finds rising like a cloud him it 
strives to tear to pieces, and to scatter his substance to the 
extreme boundaries of the horizon. As in this orchard of 
amazement and garden of regrets, no rose blooms without a thorn 
so no heart escapes the thorn of sorrow. Alas! for the newly 
sprung verdure which has become yellow, withered in the bloom 
of its beauty by the autumn of calamity, Alas! for the many 
fresh-springing trees which have been laid low in the dust of the 
ground by the fierce blast of Death. 


Consider the winds of Autumn, how chill they are and cold, 
The cowardly blows they have dealt alike at the young and 
old. 


One of the examples of this allegory is the death of the late 
Emperor Qa‘an-i-Mulk Ghazi,! may God make _ manifest his 
demonstrations and weigh down the scale with his excellencies, 
on Friday the last day of the month of Zi-l-Hijjah in the ‘year 
683 A.H., when the moon, like kindness in the heart of infidels, 
could nowhere be seen, the Sun with the company of the army 
of Islam came forth to smite with the sword, and the great 
Prince who was the Sun of the heaven of the kingdom, bn the 
light of holy war shining on his bicarcs kage: IE a 
changeable determination of “jihad firmly ao : 
illustrious mind, placed his auspicious foot in _ peti 
night they submitted to his judgment which er re 
that Itimar with the whole of ms ge oo ae sei 
plain at a distance bie Fits tne that, Hane 
commenced to march 1m er : ee ee 
distance of one farsang coming face ta er Ai paren 
ones,? elected to draw up their forces in a P ; 


1 Qaan-i Mulk Ghazi. The eldest son of Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban who was 


Khan of Multan. See page 187 ante. 
“a tyyne de wt Ms. (A) 









133. 
































: > aS Os al 
on the banks of the river of Lahor., Accor- 
ti ; illage which was close 
‘noly he very strongly fortified a large villag 
me eas and made such dispositions that when the iufidels 
came against it, both rivers 8 should be in the rear : of his army, 
go that neither could any man of his own army turn in flight nor 
could any injury be inflicted upon his army by that troublesome 
horde’ and in very truth that choice of position was the acme 


of Bagh-i-Sarir ! 


of caution and the very height of skill in that world-conguering 


Khan, but since when Fate is adverse the thread of all plans 
becomes tangled, and the orderly row of enterprises becomes dis- 


ordered, ; 
Ho who falls in with evil fortune by the way, 
His affairs fall out just as his enemies desire. 
His Fortune like a mad man loses the right way, 
His senses, like the nightblind, fall into the well. ; 


By chance that day the Moon and the Sun, which aay be 
compared to kings, were suspended in the sign of the Fish, and 
Mars, whose blood-red aspect is entirely due to the blood of the 
princes of the people, had drawn’ out from the quiver of that 
sign the arrow of disappointment and the dart of disobedience 
against that Oxion® (white) girdled Khan, who was like Leo 
coming forth from a watery sign ; the honse of fear and calamity 
and the proofs of sedition and signs of harm thus became evidently 


1 payee ra Ms. (A) 53 ra Probably the 3° zu before mentioned. 

4 The Ravi and Satlaj. This battle was fought close to Multan, and is 
described by Firishta, who states that after having routed the Mughal army, 
the Prince and some of his retainers were resting by the bank of te river 
when they were attacked by one of the Mughiil chiefs who was lying in 
ambush with -2,000 men, and the Prince was killed with many of his fol- 
lowers ; the army which had taken the alarm returning just in time to see 
Bb Tread al Uysle* Ms. (A).. 

4 MB. (A) rends cette SLB yo 
Gaby Gle (ay Sls Lit. When Fate comes, the plain becomes 





he 


. narrow. 
Other praverbs of this kind are the following :— 
 F Lady JSS When Fate comes, caution is useless, 


13} When Fate comes the eyo is blind. 
= oh a tr 





re pond t 











lig bs a 


Ls pap aaa Soi and indication of the proverb 
e es strait” became written on the con 

pages (of jis history), In short, at midday just as the e 

of the heaven reached the country of noon, and the day be thepe 

world-conquering Hmperor was approaching its decline, suddenly 

a band made its appearance from the direction of those infidels. 

The Khan-i-Ghazi at that same moment mounted his horse and 

issued an order in obedience to which all the cavalry and the 

body servants and retinue and retainers, in accordance with the 

mandate ‘ Kill the infidels all of them’)! drew up in a line a 

hundred times stronger than the rampart of Sikandar? After 

ordering the right wing and dressing the left wing, he himself 

of noble qualities, stood in the centre like the moon and the host 

of the stars, ready for the jihad, while the Tatar infidels, let 

confusion and dismay come upon them, crossed the river of Lahor, < 
.and confronted the ranks of the Muslims. Thereupon these wild- 134. 
loving desert-born savages, placing the feathers of the owls 

upon their illomened heads, while the Ghazis of Islam, kings of 
Turkestan and Khilj and notables of Hindustan, and all the 
soldiery made the battlefield a place of prayer—as the Holy 
Apostle, may the blessings’ and peace of God be upon him, declared 
that the holy war was closely allied to prayer, saying We return 
from the lesser holy war to the greater holy war,* reciting the takbir ® 


1 See, Qur'an IX. 5. 
: oF Ka oire Ior -o,  Iuce II. wo 


pared Say SA Cryin) 1410 G a 


2 The thick-awall said to have been built by Alexander the great to restrain 
the wild natives of Northern Asia: commonly known as the wall of Gog J 
and Magog. See D'Herbelot Vol. I. p. 640, IT. p. 282. Ibn Khaldoun, Proleg, : 
I, 162. ° , 

8 The owl called by the Arabs OR) lye is a bird of ill omen and is held 
to be unclean, Muslims being forbidden to eat its flesh (Haiydtu-l-Haiwanat). 

BH orr- 6 Sor yeF eee 

Hence the proverb skal, &S,3 Le pad Ley} gts! 

Had there been any good in the owl the hunter would not haye passed it 
by. See also page 157, note 1. See also J. A. 8. B. 1877, p. 81. 

4 According to Sifi writers there are two Jihdds. Al-Jihddu-l- Akbar or “the _ 
greater warfare” which is against one’s own lusts : and Al-Jihddu-l-Asghar 

or “the lesser warfare” against infidels (See Haghes. Dict, of Islém art. Jihad.) 

6 Crying Allakwu Akbar ot aU God is Almighty, See Mishkétu-l-Masabib ® 
Sit; 1. rf 
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<a raised their hands in prayer, and in the first attack they put Mh 
to the sword a considerable number of ablebodied men of the Nis} 
Mughal cavalry, and the lances of the Maliks of the Court so 
wounded the limbs of their enemies that above each of them the | 
blood spurted up like a spear, while sixty selected Turks inter- } 
weaving their arrows like closely-woyen cloth, made it appear as 1 
though the weft (of existence) of the Tatars was being torn to = |, 
shreds.! an) | 
In the beginning of the fray the arrow of the king leapt forth i 
The Tatars were all laid low. 
As often as the great Lord, lion-hearted, wielding the sword, 
with a blade as bright as his own faith, sallied forth to i 
attack from the midst of the ranks. | | 


You would say that the sword was trembling in that battlefield 
at the excellencies of the monarch, and becoming in its entirety +» J/ 
a tongue was saying to him, Up and make an end of these ac- i 
cursed ones, and entrust their discomfiture to thy servants, but do | 
thou thyself refrain from personal action, for the sword is double 
‘faced, and the scimitar of Fate pitiless in its wounding—no one 
*. ' ean tell what may happen to any orfe of us from the decree of 
the All powerful. I close my eyes against the fatal eye.* 





Go not, that I may bind thy dust upon mine eyes. 

Act not, for I greatly fear the evil eye. 

The heaven has never seen such a brilliant countenance, v 

I am as rue upon that fire to guard that eye.® | 











As long as he strenuously performed the duties of fighting and | 
e, each of the weapons as it were entered into colloquy with 


upon words in the original which cannot 
os tir is a kind of cambric or lawn. 
to have the power of killing with one 












. See Viiller’s Lexicon. 
evil eye see Lane’s — 





Dn 
i | ee 


this day, for the tongue of my point by reason of constant 


and slaying is blunted, and I have no power left of opposing 
enemy with’ thrusts, I fear lest I should leap up and should co . 
Some untoward act. The arrow too was, saying, 


Thon, 


Jauzhar, do not advance to meet tlris danger,! 
ger, 


I myself in rushing forth to destruction cast dust upon my head 
lest the close-eyed beauty of the heaven,2 who sits on the fifth 
roof near the door of the eighth mansion,® sitting in ambush, out 

c > 


of temerity and spite, should discharge against you the shaft of — 


error from the bow of fraud and malice; the lasso was saying, 


to-day the thread of planning should not be Jet gogrom the hand — 


of deliberation, for I am contorted with anxiety at this precipitate 
conflict and ill-considered battle ; wait a while! for Islam and the 
Muslims are like the tent ropes connected with the tent of your 
favours. 
delay putting the halter round their necks. 


IT have willingly put my neck in the noose for thy sake 
hou art my lassoer, who takest me with the noose of thy 
locks. " 


In short, that mighty king, the defender of the faith, the uprooter 
of infidelity, from mid-day till eventide attacked that impious 
crowd with the whole main body of his army, cheerfully and 
willingly, while the shouts of the victors in ‘the fight, and the 
‘clamour of those eager for the fray * deafened the ears of the world 
and of the sky,® and tongues of fire which leapt from the heads of 


1 MS. (A) has $3 as has the text. MS. B %¥ Neither is intelligible, 
Possibly we should read Bomnio mafsada. Jauzhar the head and tail of 
Draco, see Burhan-i-Qafi also ‘din-i-Akbari, U1. (J.) p. 9, also Kashshaf, I, 202. 
2 SL ate GS Stole Ms. (A). bel 
"8 [read pita S&L yo 9) MSS. (A) and (B) have 2S y3h)3 which makes 
no sense unless we supply & word such as Boyiley for which there is no 
sanction. The text reads _y 3 but it seems to me oy} is more likely to be 


right. It might easily have become ly? by copyist’s error, 


ing than the text. 
’b MSS. (A) and (B) read 
25 


lowe glee for lowe cleat in the text. 


the knot of whose bowstring opens the knot of the — 


Oh God! in dealing with this people, do not so long 


4s. (A) Be OWL ole y ey wile s42 5. This is a better read- 











_ 
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A 195 
the flashing spears, and tongues of the swords made not a single [ 195 ] sea 
mistake in even in a letter in transmitting the message of des- the sun of the life of that king whose sun was setting sank ines 
truction. In that uproar like the day of resurrection every one the west of extinction, and the heaven, after the habit of mourners, : 
thought of this Ayat A day when a man will flee from his own . dyed its raiment blue, while falling tears began to course 
136. brother,! the surface of the earth, like the eyes of old men who 4 down both its cheeks. Saturn, by way of fulfilling the require. 
have lost their sons? was full of blood, and the face of the sky ments of fidelity and the demands of mourning, turned its robe 
like the head of sons who have killed their fathers, full of dust. rs black and bewailed the people of Hindistan because of his 
‘ ‘ death. Jupiter, in pity for that dust besoiled body and blood- 
! k i ) y 00 
Sots my de why dost thou submit to the steel of the fire- Stained mantle rent his garments and cast his turban in the dust. 
ike swor : ; ne 
: ted i And Mars, may the hand of his power be tightly closed as the 
— es thou wish to inflict the wound of orphanage on my eye of the beauties, and the face of bis sustenance be dark as the 
eart. 


y locks of Ethiopians, sore wounded by compassion for that calamity, 
In the very midst of this weary conflict, and amid all this with a rankling thorn! which brought forth his heart’s blood, 
pain and angufsh, suddenly an arrow shot by Fate struck the was trembling like the Fish* before the Sun, and like the Ram ® 
wing of that falcon of the field of foray, and the bird of his life ; in the bands of the slaughterer, while the Sun, for shame that 
took its flight from the cage of the body of that noble one to the it had not striven to avert this calamity and prevent this disaster, 
gardens of the Compassionate and meadows of Rizwan 3 came not forth,*but sank below the earth, and Venus when she 
saw what violence the heavenly bodies were undergoing at the 
hands of Time, played her tambonr more vyehemently,* changed 


Verily we are God’s and verily to Him do we return. 

















At that same moment the backbone of the religion of Muham- the tune of the drum, and commenced music in a fresh measure, 
mad, may the peace and blessing of God be upon him, broke like and because of the death of that slave-cherishing king, others in 
the heart of sorrowful orphans, and the rampart of the religion - place of uttering musical strains began to weep, and Mercury ® who 
of Muhammad fell in like the grave of poor people of low origin, and f in forage and conquests in accord with the scribe, used to write 
the assistance which the arm of the king alone‘could give slipped many records of victory, in that tyranny ® was blackening his 
from our grasp, and the confidence which the army of the 2 % face with the contents of his inkhorn, and was clothing himself 

s Muslims had possessed was lost.” Wxactly at the time of sunset, in a garment of paper made of the ‘sheets of his own records, 
while the new moon in the shape of a crescent on the horizon, 
peonan Sines xe. Gd, , t with bowed stature, in that day of judgment which had visited 

BMS. (A) Boldoly yes. Tho texthas 89 shy ~a) which is bald | the earth, was striking its head on the wall and performing all the 
Bad sdoxtxoys all tho antithetical force of the sentence. | customary mourning duties. 

‘In MS. (B) the word wd is omitted. 
3 MS. (A) Wlyd) heyyy whe GAS Rizwan, the name of the door-keeper 


of the garden of Paradise. The word means “ Pardon ” “ forgiveness.” 1 cyhe y'&. Khar-i-‘Agrab The thorn of Scorpio. Mars is called coe JB, - 
7 e formula of resignation to the Divine will utlered by pious Muslims ——* 
in all times of adversity, more especially bereavement or in presence of 
death, In the Qur’an II, 150, 151 we read, “ We will try you with something . 
unger and loss of wealth and souls and frnit; but give good 
patient who when there falls on them a calamity say, ‘Verily 
erily, to Him do we xeturn’ these, on them are blessings 


is who are guided.’ (Palmer), 
‘The place which com- 
comprises the young 






8 y= Hit. The sign Pisces. 
> 8 Jes Hamal.. The sign Aries. 
4 hh) ea $13 on the analogy of duds wey said of a liar, 
The gyhb fanbér is a kind of mandolin with chords of brass wire played 
with a plectram. The word was originally %y) <> from its being likened to 
the fail of alamb. (Lane). 
5 Mercury is called «S13 p49 Dabir-i-Falak, ‘The scribe of the sky: 


6 pls} tagaltum MS. (A) MS, (B). The textual reading @## must be wrong, 





Ee GS a]: 5 : 
Thou placest thy cheek in the dust, alas, I wish not this 
for thee . 
Moon of my days, Ido not wish thee to pass beneath the 
Earth. 


Tf thou goest out to the chase (i.e. diest) thy dust is my life: 
My life! is the solitude of thy dust pleasing to thee ® I do 
not wish it for thee. 


. May God, be He exalted and blessed, raise the purified and 


sanctified soul of that warrior prince to lofty heights and high 
dignities, and give him, from time to time, cups full of the bril- 
liaucy of his beauty and glory, and make all the kindness, and 
clemency, and affection, and care which he evinced towards this 
broken down worthless one, a means of increasing the dignity and 
wiping out the faults of that prince. Amen, Oh Lord of the worlds ! 
And Mir Khusrii! also on that day fell a prisoner into the 
hands of Lahori, a servant of the Mnughil, and had to carry a 
 nogebag and horsecloth upon his head, He recounts this tireum- 
stance in these words — E : : 


I who never even placed a rose upon my head, 
He placed a load on my head and said * It is a rose.” 2 


And he composed in poetry and sent to Dehli two elegies written 
in tarkib-band® which are found in the anthology known as 


1 gyre yo Por an account of Mir Khusrii seo index reference, 
The poet, relates some of his ex 
that this learner of evil, the anthor, 
Mnughils—may such days neyer return ! 
. the heat made my head boil like a cauldron, I and the man who was with 
me on horseback arrived thirsty at a stream by the roadside. Although 
; the naphtha of my life was heated I would not inflame it with oil by 
drinking a draught of water, Both my guard dnd his horse drank their 

fill and expired immediately.” Hlliott, 111, Appendix, p. 545, 
de means both horsecloth and also rose, There is a difference in the read- 
IS. (A) reads, Um GAS y ahi yoy) 2 93 MS. (B) is like the text, 
in this class of composition a certain number of verses 
and rhyme are followed by a couplet in the same 


was a captive in the hands of the 
—travelling ina sandy desert, where 













periences as a captive— At the time 


a3 











tory 


Ghurratu-l-Kamal.! Por a space of a month-more or less, folk 
used to sing those tarkib-bands and used to chant them as 
threnodies over their dead from house to house. 

The following is one of them :— 


Is this the Resurrection day or is ita calamity from heaven 
which has come to light ? 

Is this a disaster or has the day of Judgment appeared ; 
upon the earth 

That breach which has appeared this year in Hindustan 
has given entrance to the flood of sedition below the 
foundation of the world. 

The assembly of his friends has been scattered like the 
petals of the rose before the wind. : hear 

Autumn the leaf scatterer has, one would say, appeared in ~ 
the garden,* 

Every eyelash, in the absence of friends, has become a 
spear-point to the eye, and each point of the spear has 
brought blood spouting forth to a spear’s length. : 

The heart writhes in agony since Time has broken the thread 
of companionship ; , 

When the string is broken, the pearls are scattered far and 
wide. ; 

Such a flood of tears.has been shed by the people on all 
sides that five fresh rivers have appeared around Multan.3 

I wished to bring my heart’s fire upon the tongue in the 
form of words, 

When lo! a hundred tongues of fire appeared within my 


mouth. 


has been stated elsewhere, the plan is similar to the above, but the neues 
ed couplet is always the same. This antexpgiatigy occurs not more than 
seven times both if Tarkib-band and in Tarji‘band. au ; : 
8 1 Ghurratu-l-kamal. The longest of the four Diwins of Amir Hyun. 
It contains poems written from the 34th to ths 42nd year of hia _ gai 
account of this and the other “ Diwans ”’see Elliott, 111. Appendix. See 


Haji Khalifab, IV. 311. 

2 MS. (A) reads wbulf for Wises), 

3 MS. (A) agrees with the text. MS. (B) has a worthless reading 
oysy vet Wye 51 he et 
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Tadep deep in my breast, empty of all desire, and tears burst 


i Wi t] bri . sa ; *, ‘7 
forth from both my eyes ; when the earth is hollowed out nen they brought him tidings of the enemy, with shat: 


strength which he possessed, ruthlessly he displayed his 














then ee . Webhcn pee - - wrath and unfurled his standards. 
Weeping hes\taken the bloom of My eheek,. and disgrace That army which was then present sought for no second 
me, because by reason of it, the skin has left my cheek « £ army, 
and the bones have hea sight. ; For this reason that Rustum must not be indebted to an 
% The planets are all conjoined in my eyes! perchance it por- | : armed host.! 
tends a storm, since in a watery constellation a conjunc- One assault took him from Multan to Lahor, saying 
tion of planets is seen. \ In my reign can any one rebel against me P 
I only wish for that same collection (of friends) and how Am I not such a lion, that my sword which is like fire and 
can this be! water 
139. It is essentially impossible—how can this Band@tu-n-Na‘sh Has by its slaying turned every year of theirs to dust and 
“ee become the Pleiades * (How can mourning become joy). ; ashes ? 
4 With what omen® did the king lead his army from Multan J Such torrents of blood often have I set flowing over the 
and draw the infidel-slaying sword in order to slay the a earth, 
infidels. . That the vulture flies? over the surface of blood like a 
: e duck over the water. 
7 2 In this year to, such an extent do I stain the earth with 
ye ehe tox taaipe o> ee Rhonis aed: etme 90 an in MS, (A), their blood, 
The astrologers state that when a conjunction of all the planets shall take That the evening twilight reddens with the reflection of 
place in one of the watery constellations (Scorpio, Pisces, Aquarius) « deluge the earth. 
NS x a ia gts “ win! = phe, tmp ot ee one occur again, . He was bent upon this enterprise and did not know that 
We oe , ae: pea ag in rhyme, but being in the same metre is ’ the Destiny of heaven had drawn the line of fate across 
Eg As ag oO y aSy) tarkib band, see p. 196, note 3. > the writing of the page of intention. 
iat) wl Bandtu-w-na'sh, this name “The danghters of the bier” ig * 4 5 His eyes were smitten by the stars; if 1 have the power 
given by the Arabs to the constellation Ursa Major, See Lane, s.v. (yrs) « I must heat a needle, and like a shooting star thrust it 
: The origin of the name “ The daughters of the bier” is said by Sedillot in into the eye of the seven planets. 
his Notes to the Prolégomenes des Tables Astronomiques d’Oloug Beg, to be that The first day of the month became Muharram § for him, 
“the Arab Christians called the “Chariot” or the four stars composing the not for him only but for all people. 
“body of the Great Bear yd sas Feretrum Lazari, and the three stars (the ; \ 
 handli plough) of the tail Maria, Martha ila,” : » ' a 
ake the Enis cl aria, te se aoe é eee / 1 These verses are transposed in the text. MS. (A) and MS, (B) give this 
other, one of the two willdiewithin the year, oust ; : ‘ v 
to the explained by the following’ verses of Ibnn-l- a 8 MSS. (A) and (B) read X&AS_y Oy py? ) 
ee + 8 MS, (A) reads py” O% Bo £8. > 
Be ante offera.to form with ‘ The Martyr Prince was killed on the last day of Zil Hijjah the morrow 


Pleiades, and, if you do not aid us 


i i the sacred month of Muharram. 
some wine, we shall be sad of which was the 


The ‘Ashira (the tenth) is a voluntary fast day observed on the tenth of 
the month of Maharram. We read in the Mishkat (VII.) ibn Abbas said 
«J did not see his highness intend the fast of any day which he considered 
more noble than the ‘Ashira and the fast of Ramazan.” Again “ tho,fast of 
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Since at the end of Zil Hijjah he drove his dagger into 
the neck of his enemies. : 

That the day of ‘Ashiiva might arrive he entered the ranks 
of holy war like Husain; the dast of his steed served as 
collyrium for the eye of the brilliant moon. 





the army ! . 
One upon another his squadrons passed over the river and 
* came upon them unawares.! : 

Thou didst see the king’s steed,* casting the cloud of dust 
to the sky. 

The wind-footed courier charging the infidels worthless 
as dust. 

He raised a turmoil among the stars by the shouts of 
his army. ; . 

He produced an earthquake-in the world by the rushing 

, of his cavalry, 

ss.” f From the roll of the dzums, the neighing of the horses, and 
the shouts of their riders, he caused a quaking of the 
plain and desert and mountain. 

His horses were reeking (with sweat), with shoes as hot as 
fire, so that the hoofs of each fiery-shod steed struck 
sparks. : 

What awe was there! at one time drawing up for battle, - 

What terror was there! at another time raising the batfle 
cries.4 

From the flash of the sword in his hand he scattered heat 

ppressiveness around him. 
















the faults of ‘the coming year.” 





Sanni Muslims, being 
d Hve, heaven and hell, the 
t. of Islam). 


f What an hour was that when the infidel reached the van of 

















% lines, and have given these in their place. a % 






[ Bor } 
While the very thought of his spear pricked the heart I 
so many thorns. t - 
The brave-hearted were attacking, bent on consuming their 
enemies, 
The faint-hearted were plotting intent upon flight. 
[Whiles, the king the cherisher of brave men, in thas 
field of battle, 5 
Was doing deeds of bravery and urging on the warriors]. 
Striking manfully blow after blow upon the ribs of the — 
unmanly cowards, ° 


n> ane 
And sending forth flames of fire from his well tempered oot 


sword. : 
Raising aloft like Jamshid the standard, to restrain the- 
demons, 


Urging on his steed, like the sun, to capture kingdoms. 

Bringing the sky into supplication from that affliction. 

Making the sun perform the Tayammum* with that dust. 

[At that time when there was a distinction between brave 
and coward, : 

Many a one there was whose lips were dry and his cheeks 


pale].? 5 i 
o % ‘ 


1 These lines are omitted in the text but are in both MSS, 3 ~ 
Bwiwe obs! wR ve sd sl 
wistS) 6 wlayey way loves : 
3 pos. tayammum. This word signifies “Intention” and is restricted 
%6 the Wuza or ablutional ceremony performed with sand inabead of water, 
which is permissible under certain circumstances, as for instance when, 
water cannot be procured without incarring undue risk or labour. ¢ 


ke fine surface sand and wipe 
‘in V.9. “If...ye cannot find water then tak 2 
foe and your hands therewith.” This like so many of Mubammad’s” 
j and itary measure. , ay 
injunctions was excellent as a sani 5 é 
8 The text and MS, (B) are both wrong here, repeating the preceding 
band as though this poem were @ tarji‘band. The following is the correct 
. s, " A) a . 
reading as given in MS. ( = : ; 
ap} opel G aye 31 Gd AF cidy Yt 
4 ° 
dp) 295 Wy g Kad GY AF y Sl st 
sac i have omitted the incorrectly repeated 
Consequently in the translation I ha i org ge 


ert 


26 
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The day was cast into darkness when they hurled! one 
upon the other, 

The sun became pale when dagger was interweaved with 
dagger. 

The day was nearing its decline, seeing that the swords * 
were weaving a sky of rust over the sun of the army. 

The rows of swords in both ranks resembled (the teeth of) 
a comb, ; 

The combatants are entangled one with the other like hair 
with hair.® 

The Earth looked like a sheet of water when cuirass was 
knit with cuirass, the plain resembled arose garden 
when shield was woven with shield. 

The heaven flies away as though flying from an arrow, 

The arrows. flying above their heads are thick as the feathers 
of a wing. ; 

When half the force of the infidels had their heads swept 
off by the sword : 

Those infidel heads * which were matted together like the 
locks of black hair. 

Ruby-red drops of blood sprang like tears ® from the sword 

‘So that the gold-woven standards were besprinkled with 
the jewels. 

Hach single head was cleft in twain when the swords 
blows met. ; 












The reading of MS. (A) is not quite satis- 
ye should read @4 yim}. i.e. The war- 


(B) reads O493 which is the best reading, . 
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The cloven heads became. as one again when head was 
thrust against head. 

The slain were lying on all sides of that verdant plain! 

Like the figures which they weave on the green brocade. 

Long had they been striving even from morning till eyen- 
ing, face to face, and hair to hair, and hand to hand? ~ 

The king® wished to spread the carpet of victory but to 
what avail 

Since the heavens,had woven that carpet in another pattern. 

‘(His auspicious sword did not cease from contest for 
one moment, 

From the declining day till night in that day of declining 
fortune]. 

Oh Lord! was that blood which flowed over the face of the 
plain 

Or was it a river urging its waves toward the lips of the 
thirsty. 

Just as water drops to the earth when you sift it® in 
a sieve 

So the blood dript from the limbs of the weary warriors. 

The mortally wounded lay in the death-agony writhing on 
the ground, while from his throat blood burst in billows, 
spouting in the air. 

The arrows drove the bodies over the sea of blood like 
boats, ; 

Plying their oars madly and urging their course onwards.® 


1 MS. (A) reads ub=? wT Ghybl jo solisy, WILLS which is the 
reading adopted. : 
@ MS. (A) reads. OU, 3 yy sty Core! 9° 9 opty 
MS. (B) SUL py s—) 9 9 ad td) 
8 MS. (B) reads incorrectly OS Cel 
4# The text and MS. (B) are again, wrong here giving in this place the 
couplet beginning WI whos}, see page 196 note 3, instead of the lines 
which should follow 
UF oyaled GAG ated ale5 & 
diy3 3ay wht AE hy Jha 3! 


5 MS. (A) Goode si 
6 These lines follow here in MS, (A) in the text they are five couplets later. 








” Sale Saat 
BS: _The river bore those (the infidel enemies) to hell and the 
stream bore these (the Muslims) to Paradise, although 
. »; the blood of infidel and Muslim was flowing side by side. 
_ The chargers were plunging and the heads of the riders 
“falling. 
“The feet of the horses speeding and the heads of the riders 
_ _ bowling along. e 
Every spurt of blood which spurted from the body struck 
: by an arrow ‘ r ; 
~  Leapt without restraint like a man who leaps to ayoid an 
arrow.! ; 
..- + The arrow of. every man who from stoutness of heart had 
Be an arm nerved for the fight, fitted accurately to the bow 
£22 4 4, flew straight to the heart of the enemy’s army. 
And he who from faint-heartedness has lost command of 
_», his arms and legs, was running now to the water and 
now to the plain. 
_. The king, the ‘of the army, was urging on the 
charger of his fortune, and it galloped with him in draw- 
geke his line, and planning the scheme of action, 
_, The heavens ¢urned Victory backwards seizing it by the 
; their, sin Ai aia. : 
= SSS" Athough Victory was speeding towards us having left the 
coursed (infidels). : 
*[The infidels were expecting the coming of night, to take 


Ge Sad 



























4 





; 8 aisle _to flight, : 
stn "Suddenly the scale of the balance turned against us]. 
What: ht was that ! when the sun had fallen from the 
Oe ae 


-the enemy the 
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Some little daylight remained when the sun (of 1 
fell. 

Although Husain of the famous Kerbela! was in straits 
want of water. ‘ 
He was the Muhammad whose end came upon him in the 

water? 
The heart of mankind became (full of holes like) a fishing 
net because, from the craft of the demon the royal signet _ 
¢ which was on the hand of Solomon fell into the water.’ 
The infidels were wallowing in blood as the donkey wallows 
in the gutter, the believers lay in the mud like jewels in 
the mire. 
One army was passing through the water of the flood of 
disaster, 
The other parched with thirst had fallen in with a mirage, 
Each one of them was put down on the tablet of the earth 
for this reason that their affairs had fallen into the 
account of the day of reckoning. 


1 A city in ‘Trig 50 miles sonth west of Bagdad and six miles west of the 
Euphrates. Husain was slain there A.H, 61 in conflict with Yarid ibn 
Mn ‘awia on the 10th of Muharram ; the name of the place where Husain was 
cnt off from the Euphrates was called Kerbela, See Hughes Dict. of 
Islam art. Husain. : = : . 

9 MS. (A) reads O99 2044} OT & (HIT 59 AF but the text is the conrect 
Sy ag to the circumstances already related under.which the Khan-i- 
Shahid, the Martyr prince met his death. Firishta relates that having detested: 
“generals of Hindustan discarded all caution and ete 
the fugitives while the Muhammad, Mis Martyr Khan, who pase? a m 
the mid-day prayer, went hastily with 500 of pie os were i 
Jarge tank which then was near, alighted and wel in . a Biot 
party were suddenly attacked by one of the Mughii — ae = 
who were in ambush” (Tarikh-i-Firishta, I. 143. pel os 
Prince after a gallant fight was killed by Lf a - ne 
killed. It was here Amir Khusri was taken prisoner bs escey ed 

8 The following is greatly abridged from the Qissagu- ge nae: a 
- Solomon’s famons signet ring in which lay the secret 0! Bete =e ae 
stolen from him by the jinn Asfarj? who while ean agers s 
sonated him and demanded the ring from his wife aoa BAPE ee 
had entrusted it. Obtaining it from her he sat on the Se ie ae 
kingdom, Solomon having been cast out as an aoe oe pie sui 
the service of some fishermen who used to give 





145. 
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The skull caps which were lying in the fresh crimson blood 


looked like cocoanuts engraved and ornamented with — 


yermilion.! ; 

The wounds of the heart were weeping tears of blood in 
bidding farewell to the soul, and the bodies were lying 
desolate owing to separation from life. 

Alas! many were the living who were lying among the 
dead overcome with terror, their bodies blood-stained and 
their eyes sunk in (feigned) sleep. ° 

Look at the deeds of this crafty old wolf ( the sky) for lions 
were as though bound in chains and elephants in fetters 
at the hands of (infidel) dogs. 

[This was not a battle, I verily saw that that was the day 
of resurrection. If these are the tokens of the resurrec- 
tion, then I have seen it].# 

Look at the revolution of the heaven, for it brought about 
such a change, that it made the centre of Islam to go 
round and round (in perplexity) like the compasses.® 


wages, one cf which he ate but sold the other to feed the poor. Inthe mean- 


- time Asaf recognized that it was not Solomon who was ruling, and brought 


40 holy men (#ly ) before the throne each bearing an open copy of the 
Taurat (Book of the Law) which they read aloud; Astarji the demon was not 
able to bear this, rashed up to the roof of the palace, cast the ring into the 
water and fled. Solomon happened to be fishing that day but being tired fell 
asleep on the bank of the river, a large snake came out of the water and 
taking the green bough of a tree in its mouth was fanning Solomon as he 
slept, when the fisherman’s danghter passed by; she ran off to her father 
and begged him to marry her to Solomon. Eventually this was settled 


_ (though Solomon protested his inability to provide a dowry) and Solomon 


The fish which had swallowed the ring fell into their net 
and was given to Solomon with two other fish, Solomon 
of them’ and gave the other to the fisherman's 

knife into it and the ring fell out, the whole 
reamed and fainted, Solomon seized the 


7 
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Has WG ever seen an atom carry off the water of the sun’ 
spring ? 2 

Has one ever seen a stone, which has rivalled the princely 
pearl ? 

When the king entered the cave of the protection of God, 
that man isa dog who did not wake the sleepers of the 
cave! with his lamentations. * 

That he entered the secret cave (of death) when fleeing 
from his enemies, is no disgrace, 

The elect of God (Muhammad) fled towards the cave to 
avoid the attack of his enemies,* 

And if a spark reached him from the arrow of his enemies 
this too is right® for the wrath of Nimrod at last com- 
mitted Abraham to the fire.* R 

And if he went to the holy place (Paradise) do not be vexed 
and count it as a shame to him® for ‘Isa through the 
spite of the Nazarenes devoted his life on the cross. 

And if the (infidel) dogs were crafty as foxes to him, say 
this, that it is of a piece with the dog like behaviour 
which was shewn to (‘Ali) the Haidar-i-Karrar (lion of 
repeated attacks).® 

And if the demons caused him to drown, then say this that 
it is like when a demon drowned Rustum in the ocean.7 

Every year he used to devote his life and energy to fighting 
the Mughils, 

At last he yielded up his precious life in this endeavour. 


1 Qur'an, Siratu-l-Kahf, XVIII. Tho seven sleepers of Ephesus, MS. (A) 
reads aS oot ot ombw, MS, (B) which the text follows reads ee 5 
and the text readst aif for 4,5. 

2 MSS, (A) and (B) read WH2d pjy }. 

8 The text and MS. (B) are hopelessly wrong here: the correct reading 
MS. (A) is Sly) @* wed p35 SI. 

# Qur'an, xxi. 52-69. , 3 - 

* Said they Burn him and help yonr gods if ye are going to do so 
We said Oh fire! be thon cool and a safety for Abraham, : ' 
cy 4 * * 
5 MSS. (A) and (B) read wSex Jo wld Sj. The reading in 








the text A is inadmissible. ; oat Sar ~ | 
6 Abdur Rahman ibn Muljim slew, ‘Ali with a sword while engaged in vi 
prayer on the 19th Ramagin 35 A.H. in the Mosque of Kifa, bs 


1 See Shah Nama (Turner Macay), Vol. I1., p. 748. 1. 8. 
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his is one of the tricks of fate which at one time sheds 

blood and at another gives life;! we are powerless, it is 
useless to strive against the all-powerful tyrant (fate), 

The mighty lion when stung by the ant roars aloud in 


; agony. : ‘. 
ft The infuriated elephant when pricked by a thorn shrieks 


from pain. “* 
[It was on Friday, the last day of Zul Hijjah that this battle 


took place 
At the end of eighty-three and the beginning of eighty- 
four].* 


The sun and moon wept over the face of that one of 
auspicious features, 
Day and night wept over the youth of that short-lived one. 
Like his orders, tears from the eyes, flowed from east to 
west 
Behold the obedience of the servants® who wept without 
; any master. 
. In his reign birds and fishes were so happy 
3 That the fishes wept in the water and the birds in the air. 
: The heavens with its thousand eyes wept over the people 
of the earth like vernal showers upon the grass.* 
_ The dew which falls every morning from heaven and waters 
‘eden the earth, consider that as the tears of the stars who are 
weeping in the highest heavens, 
people of Multan, men and women, weeping and tear- 
ng their hair, in every street, face to face and every 


ve 






1 sleep at night for the noise of the wailing, 
of the drums, for in every house the 
Aes 


. . 
8 Blue was the customary mourn, 


«Ms. (A) 39 
6 This couplet is not in the tex 
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They were preparing to perform the wazw in the water of 
their eyes, 

Hoping for pardon for that they wept at the time of prayer. 

Their tongues were blistered like the feet of prisoners, 

So sorely did they weep for the captives of calamity. 

Their eyes poured forth blood upon the earth like the 
throat of the slain, 

So bitterly did each one weep for his own dead.! 

And if by chance a captive returned from that bond of 
calamity, 

Every one seeing his face wept honest tears of sorrow. 

[So great was the weeping that the waves of the tears | 
were greater than those of the Jihan. | 

| 





This was my own condition, the state of the others how can 
I describe !]* 
Shall I wring my hands, or shall I with my own teeth 
make my arm livid, 
Or shall I wear clothes of a darker blue than this blue 148, 
heaven r® 
Every man of reputation, tattoos his arm with the needle, 
But when I make my arm blue with my teeth, the name of | 
the king leaps forth on my arm. | 
Alas! that he by the tyranny of the blue sky, is sleeping 
beneath the earth, while * because of his sleeping there | 
the whole horizon has become blue (dark). | 
There was both the blackness of the Hindi and the white- ? | 
ness of the Turk, whereas now both 
wearing blue (as mourning ) 
5 (Tb was as though the people were tearin 
and dividing them among themselves, 


Turk and Hiuda are 


g the heavens 


1 This is the order of the couplets in MS. (A). 
2 MS, (A) ESS Uyst? j BOLd Go? aS od wpole ays 


wAdf Os G wb Jl> sy wi! Ww Ji> 

g colour in Persia. 

t nor in MS. (B) MS. (A) reads 
BE oS cond g yr LS) whew? 
ap geyd Oo Bale 3} cots} GLH Sor 

27 
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To such an extent was the earth in all directions blue with 
mourning garments. | 
Now it has become customary to wear blue—so that hence- 
forth it behoves the weavers of white cloth to dye their 
thread blue in the shuttle. 
In every street ® of Cairo a river blue like the Nile was 
flowing; to such an extent were blue garments being 
washed in tears on all sides. 
The dyers of blue cloth were as happy as if there was 
bridal in their houses, because so many brides had their 
garments dyed blue in mourning for their husbands.® 
The lovely ones who were smiting their foreheads and 
shedding tears of blood had their cheeks below their 
eyes red (with blood) while above their eye-brows it was 
blue. 
The beauties have no need of blue (patches) and redness 
(rouge) after this, 
For the cheeks are torn till they are red (with blood) and 
the face is smitten till it is blue (with bruises). 
In such quantities do they tear their hair from their 
delicate brows, one and all 

That the root of every hair becomes blue from such rough 
treatment. 

[How long shall I tear ont the hair of my head in this 
lamentation and mourning ! 

Nay T will pluck this body of mine like a hair from the 

oak head of my life].* 

Alas! that my heart has suddenly turned to blood on 





ig 


from that of the text as will 





f a fj 





Alas! for that assembly who were a constant fresh 
their friends. 

The eyes became flooded with water and blood on aceon 
of their friends, so long as I saw my friends in the | 
midst of blood and water. y 

Such priceless blood of my friends has the earth swallowed 

That it is my right to demand from the arth the blood — 7 
money for my friends. 

If it were possible for those who sleep in the dust to arise, 

T would devote the remainder of my life to secure the 
existence of my friends. 2 

It were a pity that the eye should have its pupil always 
with it, and yet that its friends should be out of sight.! 

How can one bear to look at others instead of one’s friends, 

My friends are gone! How can I embrace a stranger ! 

How can I clothe any other person in the mantle of any 
friends ! 

I will place their dust in my eyes (as a collyrium). How 
can it be right that the dust of my friends’ feet should 
be so little valued 

In desire for my friends, even though they sever my head 


(from my body), 

Still the desire for my friends will never be severed from 
my ® head. ue 

Oh my King! whenever thou biddest me I will tear my 
garment of life to the very edge in mourning for my 
friends. 2 

My life has been torn to shreds in a hundred places through 
grief, how can it be right that I should tear a shred into 
shreds for the sake of my friends,* acon 

My friends have gone of whom are you ta cing, x 

ae for all bring your speech to an ending and breathe 


a prayer for my friends. 


1 Ms. (A) 93° ee St ska pte? le gye ol = 
2 MS, (A) The order in the text dies: : ; 
ate, (a) SS, cu Rt RS 
4 J follow the text here. Ms. (A) reads. 

wloiays he I exis! on 94 yh 
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[Always remember the departed, especially at the time 
of prayer, 

Because nothing shews you the way to mercy save the 
guidance of prayer].! 

O Lord may the illumination of the sun of mercy light 
upon their souls, 

May,their souls shine like the sun from the bounty of thy 
light. 

In the day of battle the Great Khan was their leader, 

May the same Khan be also their leader to the Garden of 
Paradise. 

If an angel flies thither in desire for him it becomes a fly,® 

May the wings of the peacock of Paradise drive away the 
flies from them. 

The bounty of mercy is the water of life in the gloom of 
the grave,* 

Oh Lord, in the darkness of the tomb may they have the 
water of life. 

[When the faces become black from the sun of resurrection 

May the wings of the angels cast protecting shade over 

their heads}.5 

When they give ® into their hands the record of their deeds 
taken from the book of punishment, 

May the record bear as its heading the words “ A book for 





occurrence : 
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May the drops of blood which were shed from their thros 

Become the most costly rubies of their crown of pardon. 

For the thirsty ones! whose souls departed for lack 
water, 

May the cloud of mercy rain continnously upon their heads. 

For the captives ? who were long subjected to hardships, 

Oh Lord! may the hope of speedy release make their way 
light for them. 

May the affliction which they suffered in imprisonment, be 
to those who have escaped from prison (by death) the 
cause of their eternal salvation, 

And those who haye survived and have returned from 
that calamity, 

May they experience the mercy of the Author of good,’ and 
may the favour of the Sultan be theirs. 

Since Muhammad has departed may the event be happy for 
the king. May his son Kaiqubad be most fortunate and 
his son Kaikhusri be blessed. 


7 


And the opening [of another threnody] * is as follows: 


My heart sit silent in sorrow for no trace of joy remains, 
Grief, do thou take away the world, for no joy is left 


therein. 


In the following ode too he refers to the same disastrous” 


Behold this calamity ° which has be fallen this year on the 
frontier of Multan, 

The right wing of the believ 
infidel ranks. 


ers has been defeated ® by the 


right hand, he shall be reckoned with by an easy reckoning ; and he shall go 
pack to his family joyfully.” 
1 MS. (A) ESBS gt co wd colele Af 
2 This is the reading of the text. Ms, (A) reads 
8 villlers. WIdz. : j 
i" her MS. fi 


4 These words are not in eit! “a 
5 MS. (A) reads lae!_,8 Jy cnet, ‘This is the preferable reading. 


6 us. (A) : ay 


ly WSAS T follow the text here. 
wGas us. (B) VSS 
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How can I explain that day of resurrection, from the 
agony of which the Angel of Death would have craved 
respite. 

How can I describe the way in which the Ghazis, attacked 
the front of the Khaibaris, like the Lion of repeated 
attacks. 

But what help has anyone against the decree of fate which 
was ordained by and issued from the Almighty. 

What was the condition of the battle field? it was ono 
load of dead bodies, 

So much blood was spilled and the load was lying 
upon it,! 

The blood of martyrs, poured out like a libation, was 
mingled with the earth, 

The necks of prisoners bound together with ropes in rows, 
like rose chains, 

The heads strangled in the tight noose of the saddle- 
cords,? 

The necks caught in the toils of the head-ropes. 

Although my head escaped that game of strangulation, 

Still my neck did not escape that noose of torture. 

I was taken captive, and for fear lest they should shed my 
blood 

My blood dried up, not a single drop remained in my weak 

_ and emaciated body. 

I was poured out like water running without beginning 

; and, prithont end, and like bubbles thousands of blisters 

feet from much travelling. 
tb 








ie) 






From weakness my body was become wood like the handle 
of a club,! ; 

Not a breath remained in my wind-pipe by reason of thirst, 

My belly was like a drum from the duration of my hunger.® 

My body was stripped naked like a tree in autumn, 

And like a rose torn into a thousand shreds by the thorns. 

For sorrow the pupil of my eyes poured forth drops 

Like the (scattered pearls) of a necklace broken from the 
neck of a bride. 

A Qurina® driving me on in front followed along the way 
seated on a horse, like a leopard on a hill range 

Fotor ab isto ore teterrimus axille odori similis, 

Capilli oris ejus pubi similes usque ad mentum delapsi.* 

If I lagged behind a step or two through fatigue 

He would draw at one time his falchion® at another his 
javelin.® 

I kept heaving deep sighs and saying to myself 

Alas! 1 shall never be able to escape from this calamity ! 

A thousand thanks to God Almighty who liberated me 

With my heart free from arrow wounds and my body 
unhart by the sword. 

When he desired to make my body a brick for the grave, 

Water and clay built up for me anew my palace of years. 

But what good to me was my escape from that rope 

If snapped like the bond between the Muhajir and Ansar 7 


1 sake Chuqmar. Pavet-de-Courteille in his Turki dictionary gives this 


word as sedy> Chiagqmar, with the meanings massue, gourdin, 


$ These lines are as follows in MS. (A). 
BSS Woy) 3 me Pewee) wes 
lal walle} Wo SS 2S Utd 
8 I cannot find this word, possibly it is connected with the Turki ow 
qarchi, an armed soldier. — 
iot and Dowson, ITT. i 
; cede there is a Tarki word WEsb  tighan which means 
Sle} taghanak oiseau semblable A Vépervier (P. 


" another : 
Me ceria lation by the word falchion. 


de C.). Hence the above trans! 
a i int (Richardson). * 

6 jl fakhmar a dart having no point ( 
1 ane Ansar or ‘helpers of the prophet’ were those tribes of El Medinah 
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All those lives were poured out in the dust like roses 

By the fierce blast of misfortune, this is Autamn not Spring. 

The world full of roses and the assembly emptied of those 
who can smell their perfume, 

How should not my heart turn to blood like the rose bud 
at this treatment ! ! ‘ 

Not one of my friends of last year remains to me this year, 








a It is evident that ‘ this year” also will become “ last year.” 

Z Do thou also like me, oh cloud of the newly born spring 

: / Now wash thy hands of water, and rain teardrops of blood. 
154, Give me a cup, that from the depths of my regret 


I may empty it of wine, and fill it with bitter tears. 

Now that the date is 684 (H.) 

To me in my three and thirtieth year comes the good 
tidings of the thirty-fourth, 

- _ Not thirty-four because if my years should be thirty 
thousand, when one comes to the account of Annihilation 
neither thirty counts for aught nor a thousand. 

I am not a poet, even though I were a magician, still then 
I shall become dust. 

Tam not a Khusri, even were I a Kaikhusri, still at that 
time my kingdom would be but the grave. 


And in the preface to the Ghurratu-l-Kamal he writes some 
epitomised poems relating to this circumstance; tho gist of 
the matter is that they brought Tughral to nothing, and the 
prince who used to pray with lamentation and tears at the foot- 
‘stool of the best of all helpers saying Make me of thy mercy 
a victorious Emperor rose to such power in the districts of 
_ Lakbnauti and Chatar La‘l that his head which touched the 

stars, reached to the starless expanse of the highest heaven, and 














n other respects rivals, united so far as to espouse the cause of 


efagees from Mecca, and to avoid jealousy and 
sar, each of the Angsér was made to swear an 
uhdjirm. This bond was however 
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Malik Shamsu-d-Din Dabir, and Qazi Asir desire 
by seizing my garments,! but the separation from 
seized me: by the collar. I wag obliged like Joseph to ] 
prison pit and turn my steps to® the metropolis, and nud 
x . Shadow of the standard of the Shadow of God I remained 
city. In those very same months, the Khan-i-Buzurg 
Malik arrived from the conquest of Damrela,’ and a rumour 
to us that my words had reached him,* so that he made enq 
regarding the ripe fruit of my words; unripe fruit as it really 
I laid it before him, and it was honoured with acceptance in h 
private hall of audience, and I was distinguished by a robe 
honour and rewards, and I girded my loins in his service and w 
the cap of companionship, and I gave for five years more to tl 
Panjab and Multan water from the sea of my comfortable cireum- 
stances, till suddenly, by the potent order of the wise ruler, the — 
star of my glory came into opposition with the inauspicious Mars ;° 
the time of its decline had arrived when the unlucky cayaleade 
of those born under the influence of Mars came in sight, and at — 
evening time, the bright sun® sank by the revolution of the 
heaven, a world of brave men struck by arrows had fallen, and 
the plain of the earth was full of broken cups, and Death itself ee 
was saying at that time “ Where shall I place my cup and where ‘ 
shall I take my pitcher.” The sky fed upon dust and the sun 
swallowed a bow! of blood. wer 


How can we describe that day of resurrection, 
j When even the Angel of Death sought prot 

: the fray. 
; f calamity the rope of the infidels seized me also — 


shat forge o 7 
aan ¢ inasmuch as God Most High had lengthened the 


by the throat, bu 


cod 


1 IS Cort WA! pile lly mss. (A) and (B). 

bf ya, See Muqaddasi. DeGoeje’s Glossary, p- 207. 

8 MS. (A) @hy*o- us 

4 Saeyls MS. (A). 6 _ eae 

5 eet giy?. Mars and Saturn are considered stars of ill omen, and are 

Ned in a was! napedn, The two misfortunes. (See Tbn Khaldin 
ri calle 

_ Proleg ii. 218). 
6 Ms, (A) reads 
variant to the text. 










9 aE) 


Gye Gil Ms. (B) Cyto GUS}. So also footnote 
The former is the reading adopted. + are 
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rope of my life, T obtained release, and by the high road T made 
for the abode of favours, and attained to the sight of the dome 
of Islam! and at the feet of my mother beeame (as it were) 
. an inhabitant of Paradise, while as for herself, as soon as, her eyet 
‘fell upon me the fountain of her milk flowed from tenderness . 
towards me, ; : 
Paradise always lies beneath the feet of a mother, 
See two streams of milk flow therefrom, the sign of 
Paradise.® 


And T spent some time pleasantly and quietly in seeing my 
beloved mother and other dear ones in the fort of Maminpur, 
otherwise called Patiali ® on the banks of the river Ganges.” 

In short, when the news of this heart-rending disaster reached 
the ears of the Sultan, having observed the duties of mourning 
for some days, a great affliction fell upon him, so much so that 
he could never again gird hig loins, but he used to occupy himself 

156. in all matters, and sent a despatch addressed to Baghra Khau 
who had acquired the title of Sultan Nasiru-d-Din,* to Lakhnanti 
saying. Since so great a calamity has fallen upon your brother 
I desire that ypu should take his place as you are well able to do, 
that in looking in your face J may be able to forget the numerous 


1 The reading here is very uncertain, the ‘aad reads, pod iy db 8} y2le wT » 
which has no evident meaning: MS. (B) reads 7} Mi sley soljale jy. 
The eon 491544 here is clearly wrong. MS. (A) reads ¢3) YI y1y B12lS it 
and this is the variant T adopt although the phrase YI jlo house of bene/its 
is not a very usual one, Still, I have thought it better to take this as the 
true reading than to suggest other hypothetical readings. 

_ & This refers to the two springs of Paradise mentioned in the Qur'an, lv. 


ern eae = = ee, 5 
wish whe bed neces alll badd 39 0 5. 
Fee Ske jihad ae cet beak > 5 ae “ - 


twain wont J, each two gushing springs. 
» See Roebuck O, P. 484. 
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sorrows which I suffer on his account. Nasgiru-d-Din wh 
acquired permanent and independent control over that di 
(of Lakhnanti) put off for some time coming to Dibli, A 
even after coming to Dihli at the earnest solicitation of : 

father was not able to remain there, “the elephant bethou tee ; 
him of Hinflustén’’? so that forgetting the demands of filial, 
paternal, and brotherly affection he became so restless fonts 
Staying in that place that one day without his father's permission? 
together with certain of his kinsfolk he went forth on pretence 
of hunting, and marching by rapid stages reached Lakhnauti and 
busied himself with his own affairs. 


Verse. 
Why should I not betake myself to my own coantry-? 
Why should [ not be the dust of the sole of the foot of my 
friend ? 
I cannot endure the sorrow of exile and absence from home, 
I will go to my own country, and- be my own monareh. 


Accordingly Sultan Balban, who was very depressed and dejected 
at this occurrence, so that day by day his weakness gathered 
strength, as he lay on his bed of sickness, beings moreover past 
eighty years of age, conferred upon the eldest son of the Martyred 
Khan who was called Kaikhusri, the title of Khusri Khan, and 
gave the affairs of Empire into his hands. Multan too was entrusted 
to him, and he made him the heir-apparent, and made a will to 
the effect that Kaiqubad the son of Bughra Khan should be sent 
to his father in Lakhnauti. After he had relieved his mind of 
anxiety as to the succession of Kaikhusri, and the other testamen- 
tary dispositions of the government having oceupied him three 
days, he removed the baggage of existence from this world to 


1 MSS. (A) and (B) ..... @S Lye _yee}, ‘The text and both MSS. 
call him Nasiru-d-Din. 

2 His thonghts turned homewards. Another proverb of this kind is 
oa j yy bls 5 wre GP, zaug-i-chaman 3 khatir-i-bulbul namirawaa, 
ive., the desire of the garden never leaves the heart of the nightingale. 

B yoy SuO4) (gs MSS. (A) and (B). Tho reading in the text y2y S85 
is at variance both with the sense, and also with the statement of other 


higtorians. Barni says “ He wanted to go to Lakhnauti so he fonnd a pretext 
for doing so and set off thither without leave from his father (EB, D. 111, 124), 




























the next. This event took place in - 
reigned twenty-two years and some mont ies le SAR Ss i 
' ; “8 1 op NS ONES i ein $a 
Oh my heart! the world is no place of permanence and stay, 
Keep thy hand from the world—for it has no stability. 


LpAN Mu‘izzu-p-Dix Karqunip ‘BIN Sungin Naginv-p-Diw BIN 
; — Sungin Gutyagu-p-Din Bavpan, 
. In the sixteenth year of his age, in succession to | grand- 
“father, by the intervention of Malik Kachhan, who was called 
Itimar, and other Amirs who were disaffected to the Martyred 
Khan, succeeded to the throne of Empire.* Then having bestowed 
Multan upon Khusri Khan with his family and dependents, they 
sent him off there under some pretext and exiled his adherents, 
‘and when the Empire became established he appointed .all the 
officers of the state to their old posts in the kingdom, and Malik 
Nizamu-d-Din® was appointed Dadbeg* and they gave Khwaja 
Khatiru-d-Din the title of Khwajn-i-Jahin, and Malik Shahik 
Amiv Hajib that of Wazir Khan, and Malik Qiyamu-l-Mulk 
obtained the post of Wakildar: and after six months he left Dibli 
and founded the palace of Kilighari, which is now a ruin, near the 
ford of Khwaja Khizr on the banks of the river Jumna; there he 
held public audiences, and by craft getting hold of the Mughals 
who had newly become Moslims, pat the majority of them to 
death, and banished a certain number of them. The chief author 
and cause of this action was Malik Nizamu-d-Din ‘Alaqa the 
Wazir (this Nizimn-d-Din ‘Alaqa is the same in whose honour 
| Muhammad ‘Aufi composed the books Jami‘u-l-Hikayat and 
nh TSE ey eae Ries: Salt oF 
11887 ALD. ' 
& Zian-d-Din F 
different account of the means by which Kaiqul 
He states that shortly before his death Balban 
Maliko-l-Umara Kotwal of Dihli, Khwaja 












2 Shahi gives a slightly 
attained the succession. 
summoned to his presence 
Basri the Wazir and some 


Barni, author of the Tavikh-i- Firos 









er if Kaikhusra 
of Bughra Khin, 
TIT. 124). 
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Tazkiratu-sh-Shu‘ara) ; and to Malik Chhajii (who eventual ly 
grantee of Karra! and Manikpir, and whom Mir Khusra eulogi 
in the Qirdnu-s-Sa‘dain in these words,® 


Khan of Karra Chhaji, conqueror of countries : 
Who hast encircled thy feet with anklets* formed from ite: 


lips of Khans) 
* 


was given Samana, his daughter was united in marriage to af 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad. At the end of the month of 7) a 
Hijjah in the abovementioned year, news arrived that the Tatar 
infidels whose leader was Itimar had attacked Lahore and the 
frontier of Multan. The Sultan appointed Shahik Barbak with 
thirty thousand cavalry and giving him the title of Khan-i-Jahan 
despatched him .to oppose them, He pursued the Tatars as far 
as the foot of the Jad hills, and put the greater number of them S 
to the sword, or made them prisoners, and having repulsed them 
he came to the Court. 

Inasmuch as Sultan Kaiqubad, during the lifetime of Sultan 
Balban, had not attained the ‘desires of his heart, and learned 
instructors had been placed in charge of him, at this time when 
he attained to the Empire finding himself completely unfettered 
he occupied himself with the full fruition of lustful delights, 
while the majority of the people took advantage of the luxurious- 
ness of his reign to spend their days in wantonness and license. 
The ministrants of debauchery, jesters, singers and jugglers were — 
admitted to close intimacy in his Court, in marked contrast to his 
grandfather’s reign, and learning, and piety, and integrity were 
nothing valued ; and Malik Nizamu-d-Din ‘Alaqa seeing that the 


1 Not tS as in the text, put, ¥36 MSS. (A) and (B) also Barni, See 
note 8, Malik Chhaja was brother’s son to Balban, 
9 MSS. (A) and (B) Adal, v0, dye, Soe Haji Khalfa IV. 510, 9399, 
for Qirdnu-s-Sa‘dain. ; 
8 In the original there is a play on the word ss care esr bce be 
reproduced in English. The lines are as follows: MSS. (A) and ( es 
cols gi HF WE eS (GUS yybS cageett OF O 
aan . . = 
See Ain-i-Akbari II. 167, note 2, where Karra : nates ! at come 
i izzu-d-Din* an asira-d- Din, 
the place of meeting of Mu‘izzu : 
Sires Imp. a of India, Vol. VIL. but Karra is on the Ganges, and lies 
Pe away from the line Lakhnauti— Dibli, but so also does the river Sarja. 
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Sultan was immersed in luxury and enjoyment, and utterly care- 
less of his kingdom’s affairs, stretched forth the hand of oppres- 
sion and went to unwarranted lengths. The vain desire of 
sovereignty came into his heart, so that he set about devising the 
downfall of the family of Ghiyagu-d-Din. In the first instance 
haying instigated Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din to murder Kai Khusri the 
son of Sultan Muhammad the Martyr, he summoned him from 
Multan, and in the town of Rohtak raised him to the dignity of 
martyrdom and sent him to join his father. 

In the same way he accused Khwaja-i-Jahan of an imaginary 
crime and had him publicly paraded on an ass through the city, 
he also imprisoned the Amir and Maliks of the house of Balban 
who were related to the Mughals who had recently become 
Moslims, and deported them to distant fortresses, and destroyed 
the glory of Mu‘izzu-d-Din. 

Sultan Nagiru-d-Din Bughra Khan, when the tidings of his 
son’s ruinous condition reached him in Lakhnanti, wrote a letter 
full of hints couched in the language of enigma and inuuendo to 
Sultan Mu‘izzn-d-Din warning him of the sinister intentions of 
Nizamu-l-Mulk. Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din out of the hot-headedness 
of youth, did not act on his father’s advice, and after much 
correspondence it was decided that Sultan Nasirn-d-Din should 
leave Lakhnauti, and Sultan Mnu'‘izzu-d-Din should start from 
Dihli and that they should visit each other in Oudh. 

From what Mir Khusrii may the mercy of God be upon him, 
says in the Qirdnu-s-Sa‘dain,! and also from the Tarikh-i-Mubdaral: 
~ Shahi* we learn that Bughra Khan, on his accession to the throne 

of Bengala with the title of Nagiru-d-Din, was coming with a large 

. gathering to attack Dihli, and Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din also having 

collected his forces from the neighbouring districts advanced 

against him in the direction of Oudh; and since the river Sari$ 
lay between them the son alighted on this side and the father on 











s-Sa‘dain. The conjunction of the two auspicious 
| Venns, see H. K. 9399, olso B. and D. IIT. 524. 
Shahi, the author of this work is Yahya bin Ahmad 





planets. 
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the other side, and neither was able to orand the river. 


Ree al aes i Hess oe ‘Sultan Nasira-d-Din with 
that the son should ca Scent zi ~ om a We a 
below the throne SEM i i y th venice nn tenn 

e, Should pay the customary dues of reverence and 
respect to him. Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din from excess. of desire forgot 
that compact, and on the instant his eyes fell upon the splendid 
presence of his father he came down from his throne and running 
barefooted, was about to fall at his feet. The father however 
would not permit this, whereupon each embraced the other and 
for a long time they wept bitterly, and in spite of all the father’s 
attempts to take his stand at the foot of the throne, the son 
forcibly took him by the hand, and led him to the throne and 
seated him upon it. Then he also took his seat, and after a long 
time" ‘~'*3n Nasiru-d-Din returned to his own camp, and sent 
as prescires. + son a large number of famous elephants 
and very many é¢Xtremely valuable presents and curiosities, and 
priceless treasures from the country of Lakhnauti. The son also 
sent to his father an equal number of Persian horses, and other 
kinds of valnable articles and cloth goods, and rare and unique 
presents such that the accountant of imagination is unable to 
estimate their number and value; and all sorts of delight and 
pleasure burst upon the Amirs of Ghiyagu-d-Din and Nasirn-d- 
Din aud Mu‘izzu-d-Din, and upon high and low of the armies, 
and the Maliks of both parties exchanged visits: Mir Khusri 
relates in detail this meeting! in the Qiranu-s-Sa‘dain, and in 
another place he writes in a gasida : 


. 


Hail! to the happy kingdom when two kings are as one, 
Hail! to the happy era when two troths are as one. 


Ain-i-Akbari IT. 305 gives an account of the meeting of father and son. 
For the river Sarja, see Tieff. I. 250, 259, 260, 291, also plates XIX, facing 
page 292, in which the confluence of the Sarja and Ghagra is shewn as it 
was in 1768. : j ’ 

The Qirénu-s-Sa‘dain fixes the meeting between father and son as having 
taken place at Ajidhya on the banks of the Ghagra. ans : ; 

1 Ibn Batita gives a somewhat more fanciful description of this meeting 
of Nasirn-d-Din and Mu‘izazu-d-Din. Paris Edn, 1855, Vol. IIL. p. 177, see 


also Hlliott 111. p. 596, 





159. 
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Sultan was immersed in Inxury and enjoyment, and utterly care- 
less of his kingdom's affairs, stretched forth the hand of oppres- 
sion and went to unwarranted lengths, The vain desire of 
sovereignty came into his heart, so that he set about devising the 
downfall of the family of Ghiyagu-d-Din. In the first instance 
having instigated Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din to murder Kai Khusrii the 
son of Sultan Muhammad the Martyr, he summoned him from 
Multan, and in the town of Rohtak raised him to the dignity of 
martyrdom and sent him to join his father. 

In the same way he accused Khwaja-i-Jahan of an imaginary 
crime and had him publicly paraded on an ass through the city, 
he also imprisoned the Amir and Maliks of the house of Balban 
who were related to the Mughals who had recently become 
Moslims, and deported them to distant fortresses, and destroyed 
the glory of Mu‘izzu-d-Din. 

Sultan Nasiru-d-Din Bughra Khan, when the tidings of his 
son’s ruinous condition reached him in Lakhnanti, wrote a letter 
full of hints conched in the language of enigma and invuendo to 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din warning him of the sinister intentions of 
Nizamu-l-Mulk. Sultan Mn‘izzu-d-Din out of the hot-headedness 
of youth, did not act on his father’s advice, and after much 
correspondence it was decided that Sultin Nasiru-d-Din should 
leave Lakhnauti, and Sultan Mnu'izzn-d-Din should start from 
Dibli and that they should visit each other in Oudh. 

From what Mir Khusrit may the merey of God be upon him, 
says in the Qirdnu-s-Sa‘dain,! and also from the Tarikh-i-Mubarak 


ith the title of Nasiru-d-Din, was coming with a large 
tack Dihli, and Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din also having 
forces from the neighbouring districts advanced 
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the other side, and neither was able to orond the river. e 


Amirs and Maliks of Ghiyagu-d-Din’s party, intervened with 


advice to come to peaceful terms, and Sultan Nasiru-d-Din with 
& party of special retainers crossed the river, as it had been agreed 
that the son should sit upon the throne, and the father, standing 
below the throne, should pay the customary dues of reverence and 
respect to him. Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din from excess,of desire forgot 
that compact, and on the instant his eyes fell upon the splendid 
presence of his father he came down from his throne and running 
barefooted, was about to fall at his feet. The father however 
would not permit this, whereupon each embraced the other and 
for a long time they wept bitterly, and in spite of all the father’s 
attempts to take his stand at the foot of the throne, the son 
forcibly took him by the hand, and led him to the throne and 


seated him upon it. Then he also took his seat, and after a long 
time the Sultan Nasiru-d-Din returned to his own camp, and sent 
as presents to his son a large number of famous elephants 


and very many extremely valuable presents and curiosities, and 
priceless treasures from the country of Lakhnauti. The son also 
sent to his father an equal number of Persian horses, and other 
kinds of valuable articles and cloth goods, and rare and unique 
presents such that the accountant of imagination is unable to 
estimate their number and value; and all sorts of delight and 
pleasure burst upon the Amirs of Ghiyagu-d-Din and Nasiru-d- 
Din aud Mu‘izzu-d-Din, and upon high and low of the armies, 
and the Maliks of both parties exchanged visits: Mir Khusri 
relates in detail this meeting! in the Qiranu-s-Sa‘dain, and in 
another place he writes in a gasida : 


Hail! to the happy kingdom when two kings are as one. 
Hail! to the happy era when two troths are as one. 


in-t i i i father and son, 
Ain-i-Akbari II. 305 gives an account of the meeting of ; 
For the river Sarji, see Tieff. I. 250, 259, 260, 291, also es XIX. facing 
page 292, in which the confluence of the Sarja and Ghagra is shewn as it 
was in 1768. ‘ : 9 
The Qirdnu-s-Sa‘dain fixes the meeting between father and son as having, 
ja Ghigra. ; 
taken place at Ajadhya on the banks of the 4 re : pe 
1 Ibn Batiita gives a somewhat more fanciful description of this meeting 
of Nasiru-d-Din and Mu‘izau-d-Din. Paris Edn, 1855, Vol. ITI. p. 177, see 


also Hlliott IIT. p. 596, 
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Behold ! the son is a monarch, the father a Sultan, 

Behold the glorious kingdom now that two kings are as one. 

"Pis for the sake of kingship and world enslaving power, 

That for the world, two world-protecting kings become 
as one. 

One is the Nasir of the age, the king Mahmid Sultan, 

Whose edict in the four parts of the world is still as one. 

The other is Mn‘izzn-d-Din the world’s ktng Kaiqubad, 

In whose grasp Iran and Turan are welded into one. 


And this is his also— 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dunya wad Din Kaiqubad Shah 
Hast thou ever seen one who is the light of the eyes of four 
kings 


On the last day ! when Sultan Nasiru-d-Din came to bid fare- 
well in the presence of Malik Nizimu-]-Mulk and Qiwimn-l-Mulk, 
who were both of them counsellors and closely ‘bound up with 
the Government, he gave Mu‘izzu-d-Din many good pieces of 
useful advice on all subjects, with exhortation, and examples and 
instances, and first of all warned him against excess in wine and 
venery, then spoke of his carelessness with regard to state matters, 
and rebuked him severely for killing his brother Kai Khusrii and 
the other noted Amirs and Maliks of the adherents of Ghiyigu-d- 
Din; then he exhorted him to be continually given to prayer and 
to perform the fast of Ramazan, and to keep all the principal 
ts of the Musulman religion, and tanght him certain fixed 
| essential regulations of sovereignty. At the time of 
ure he whispered in a low tone telling him to 
k ‘Alaqa as soon as possible, “for” said he 
a it is small chance you will get” this 











for a few days remembered 


another farewell with great: 
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restraint, by all sorts of 
ravishing gestures and allurements, 


The bitter parting advice of his father did not find place in 
his heart 


For this reason that his heart was inclined to sweets of 
pleasure, 


And the elephant saw Hindustan! in its dreams and he 
broke through his forced repentance, which was as filmy as the web 


of a spider, at the first provocation, and used to say, “ Which 
advice ?# and what counsel ? 


I will not give up the delights of to-day for tomorrow 
Let tomorrow bring what it may, say to it “ Bring it.” 


Tn opposition to this view is the following, 
It befits not a king to be drunken with wine 
Nor become entangled in lust and desire ; 
The king should be always the guardian of his peopte, 
It is a sin that a guardian should be drunken. 
When the shepherd becomes full of new wine 
The flock sleeps in the belly of the wolf. 


Heavy cups of wine used he to drink from the hands of the 
light-living cup bearers, and used to snatch a portion from his 
short ephemeral existence, and in this state malicious time used 
to foretell this calamity,® 


Oh thon whose reign is the reign of faithless friends 
From thy love springs hate, from thy honour disgrace, 
Thou art as full of turmoil, but as empty, as the drum; 
Lasting for one night like the candle, and for one day like 
the rose. 
In this licentious mode of life he made his way to Dihli where 


he arrived in the year 689 H. (1290 A.D.). There certain of his 
notable Amirs became suspicious of his intentions, and withdrew 


1 See note 2, page 219. 

2 The text has oY eloS misprint for OY (1. 

3 ‘The toxt reads 43S Gy but MS, (A) reads preferably &S 
29 


gallantries and coquetries, and sense- 






162. 
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to the skirts of the mountains. Sher Khan ! who was one of their 
number repented and returned, and was thrown into a prison 
which he only left to go to the prison house of the grave, the 
éthers were punished. They bestowed upon Firoz Khan ibn 
Yaghrash the Khilji, who eventually obtained the title of Sultan 
163. Jalalu-d-Din, the title of Shayista Khan,’ and entrusted the 
district of Baran 8 to his control ; accordingly he formed a plot by 
which he got Malik Himar Kachhan, who had treacherously 
attempted to slay him, into his power, and took vengeance on him 
~. forthe deed which he had failed to accomplish. ‘Then was seen the 
truth of the proverb “He who digged a pit for his brother is 
fallen into it himself. 






















Thou hast digged a pit in the way * that thou mayest over- 
throw others. 

Dost thon not fear lest one day thou should’st find thyself 
in the midst of it P 

-—-s-* This was the plan which Sultan Mut‘izazu-d-Din carried into 


effect. He was very anxious to act upon the advice of his father 

_ and remove Nizamu-l-Mulk ‘Alaga, so he in the first instance 
* appointed him to Multan, but Nizamu-l-Mulk saw through this 
_ device, and kept making excuses for delaying his departure, where- 
_ upon certain of the king’s retainers at a hint from him, poisoned 
- Nizamu-l-Mulk’s cup, and despatched him to the land of non- 

existence. It so happened that this occurrence became a cause of 
_ injury to the State. At this same time the Sultin was attacked 
_ by paralysis ® from his excesses in wine and venery, in addition 
Si to which other deadly ills and chronic diseases obtained the 
; over his body, and his constitution not being able to stand 
them, his powers succambed, The greater number of the 
and Maliks wh vere well disposed to him raised his son 


reads OLS yy) Arsue Khia, 
we Gal 
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Kai Kats who was an infant! of tender years to the thro 
the title of Shamsn-d-Din. 
rater 688 H. (1289 A.D.) they made terms with Shay: 
aban wi ad distanced all his rivals.? Accordingly he ordered - 
a his kinsmen and retainers whom he had summoned from Baran, : 

and had stationed fully armed and equipped in readiness on the 
other side of the river, to cross the river Jumna and prepare to 
contest the day with their enemies. Certain of the Amirs of the 
party of Ghiyagu-d-Din and Mnu‘izzu-d-Din came out to oppose 
him with clephants and a large gathering, and having placed a 
royal umbrella over the head of Sultan Mu‘izzn-d-Din, who was 
reduced toa shadow by weakness and emaciation, displayed him 
from afar off from the summit of the palace of Kilighari where 
he was but barely visible, and made obeisance to him,* In the 
meantime Malik Chhaji, brother’s son to Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din, 
who had acquired the title of Kishli Khan cried ont “I wish to 
place Sultan Mu‘izzn-d-Din upon a boat and take him to his father 
at Lakhnanti and remain myself in the service of Sultan Shamsu- 
d-Din Kai Kais”’—In spite of this the people of Dihli, from the 
highest to the lowest, came to the assistance of Shamsu-d-Din, 
and haying assembled iu front of the Budaon gate stood up* to 
oppose Shayista Khan in battle, and since the sons of Maliku-l- 
Umara Fakhru-d-Din Kotwal had been taken prisoners in the 
fight with Shayista Khan, and Malik Himar Surkha, who had 
plotted with the servants of Ghiyagu-d-Dim to kill Sha, 
Khan and carry off Sultan Shamsu-d-Din (Kai Kats),® had fallen 
by the hand of Ikhtiyaru-d-Din son of Shayista Khan ; accordingly 
Maliku-l-Umara (Fakhru-d-Din) opposed the people and prevented 
their assembling as they desired, till at last the adherents of 
Shayista Khan removed Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Kai Kats from the 
throne by force and carried him off to Bahapir,? where Shayista 


BALAR JUNG BAHADUR, 


1 MS. (A) omits the word U&b, “A gated 
2 The reading of the text is here adopted. MS. (A) reads » gaile ses. 
8 MS. (A) omits the words (9 oy? ) after goulb, 2 4, ‘BP, + 
4 rn Reel &S ym. T can see no other meaning for these words. 
6 MS. (A) reads Osby}. ; « 
- 6 MS, (A) omits the word lS. 
1 MS. (A) reads yy4 Barni says Bahirpir (E, and D, II. 134). 
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Khan was; they then ordered! a man whose father had been put 
‘to death by Sultan Mu‘izzn-d-Din to go to the palace of Kilighari, 
which he did, and finding the Sultan at his last gasp, he kicked 
him several times on the head, and then threw him into the river 
Jumna, and the Empire passed from the dynasty of Ghor, and 
kingship from the family of Ghiyagu-d-Din. This occurrence 
took place in the middle* of the month of Muharram in the year 
689 H. (1209 A.D.).3 The duration of the sovereignty of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din was three years and some months. 


This is the changeableness of the ancient heaven, 
At one time it is like a bow at another like an arrow ; 
165, At one time it feeds you with kindness at another poisons 
you with enmity, 
This is an example of the custom of the revolving heaven. 


We learn from the Tarikh-i-Muba@rak Shahi* that Sultan 

‘Mu‘izzu-d-Din, after the capture of the Shihzida, was seized 

while sitting in durbar during that revolt of the populace, and was 

: bound, and died in captivity of hunger and thirst: in the course 
of his sufferings he wrote this quatrain, 


The horse of my excellence has been left far behind on the 
ie plain. 
3 The hand of my generosity has fallen between the hammer 
and the anvil. 
My eye which used to see the gold of the mine and the 
invisible jewel 
To-day alas! is blinded for lack of bread. 


nd when the tumult between Itimar Surkha and the people 
ihli subsided, and Shayista Khan had gained his heart's 
de and seated the ‘prince upon the throne, and had set the 

affairs of the kingdom going again, on the second day after this, 
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world, and realised that all that wanton enjoyment had been 
dream and a phantasy. 


Quatrain. 


If with your love you have lived in peace your whole life 
long, 


Should you taste all the sweets the world can give your 
whole life long. 
Still at the end comes Death to meet you, and then you find 


"Tis but a dream you have vainly dreamed your whole life 
long. 


Subrain SHamsu-p-Din Kar Kats. 


The son of Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad nominally ascended the 
throne! in Bahapir in the year already mentioned, by the co- 
operation of Shayista Khan and Malik Chhaji; and the uncle of 
Shayista Khan, named Malik Husain, who had kept quiet at Kili- 
ghari during the disturbances, for the safe custody of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din, had established great confidence. Shayista Khan 
made Malik Chhaji Kishli Khan undertake the duties of Regent, 
and handing over the young prince to his charge, made a request 
on his own behalf for the districts of Tiberhinda, Debalpur, and 
Multan, and asked permission to depart thither ; Malik yielding up 
the Regency and Vazirship to Shayista Khan? asked for the dis- 
trict of Karra for himself. Shayista Khan immediately acceded to 
his request, and conferred on him a robe of honour, and some days 
later allowed him to proceed to Karra, and Maliku-]l-Umara Fakhru- 
d-Din Kotwal having congratulated Shayista Khan on his accession 
to such high office and great prosperity was instrumental in obtain- 
ing permission for Malik Chhajii to leave. 

Shayista Khan used to bring the prince into the durbar hall 
and used himself to give audience and to regulate the important 
affairs of state. After a month or two, he brought Sultan Shamsu- 
d-Din on horseback to the palace of Kilighari, and imprisoned 
him, and giving him as his fellows the inhabitants of the prison- 
house of the grave, sent him to the secret abode of destruction. 


1 MS, (A) reads table typ, 
9 MS. (A) reads 4! foges. 
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The duration of the kingdom of Shamsu-d-Din Kai Katis was 


= three months and a few days. 


The wine of the sky is not unmixed with the brine of 


= sorrow, : 


The world’s one employment jugglery —naught else. 


ite 
bey 202) Sunpan JauAnu-p-DIN 1BN Yaourash Kyril : 
Whose name was Malik Firoz and his title Shayista Khan, 
came to the throne in the year 689 H. as has already been soid, 
with the consent and assistance of Malik Chhajii Kishli Khan; 
and inasmuch he had previously been ao and ee of the 
-nodom ® the affairs (of state) all devolved upon him, : 
at must not be iste that although Shihabu-d-Din Hakim 
Kirmani Jaunpiri,5 the author of the history called Tabagat-i- 
Mahmad Shahi, deduces the pedigree of Sultan Ji alalu-d-Din and 
Sultan Mahmiid Malwi from the stock of Qalij Khin, son-in-law 
of Changiz Khan, there isa long story connected with this. This at 
least is clear that this ancestry has no real authority, any one of 
sound judgment will be able to detect the falsity of his claim to 
this descent ; and as a matter of fact there is no connection what- 
ever between Qalij and Khalj, in spite of the fact that Qalij has 
too rough a sound for the Turki tongue, and if it had any equi- 
valent (of sufficient softness) it would be Qalj * with the meaning 

























1 Neither Barni nor Firishta reckon Kaikats (or Kainmours) as having had 
an independent reign, and inasmuch as he was only an infant of some three 
years of age, it seems more rational to allude to him merely as the puppet 
5 jab really was. The only object in raising him to the throne was 

ti + to save the kingdom from passing into the hands of the Khiljis. 
r , who had been appointed Vizir when Nigimu-l-Mulk 
was ready to seize upon the throne, The fief of Baran 
ed. with the title of Shayista Khin, subsequently 

‘The plots he contrived to get rid of Kaiqubad 
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of a sword and in some histories it is said that Khalj is the name 
of one of the sons of Yafig, (Japhet) the son of Nah (Noah) oe 
whom be peace and that the Khiljis descend from him. God kno 
the truth of this. To make along story short, Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
divided the greater portion of the valuable appointments between — 
his sons and brothers, and bestowed the following titles—upon his 
eldest son the title of Khan Khanan, upon his second son that of 
Arkali Khan, and on his youngest son that of Qadr Khan, while 
he gave to his uncle Malik Husain the title of Taju-l-Mulk. Im 
this same way he bestowed various titles upon others, and allotted 
them estates, and having built a new town, and a new garden on 
the banks of the Jumna opposite to the Mu‘izzi palace he called 
it a citadel, ‘The Rocky Citadel”; when it was completed it was 5 
called “ Shahr-i-nau ” (New-town)! and in Sha‘ban, of the second 
year after his accession, Malik Chhaji Kishli Khan went to Karra, 
and became openly rebellious. The Amirs of the party of 
Ghiyasgu-d-Din who held estates in that district joined with him, 
came to Budaon and crossed the Ganges by the ford of Bijlina 
with the intention of attacking Dihli, waiting for the arrival 
of Malik Chhajii who was to come by way of Karra,? (and)§ 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din left Khan Khanan in Dihlt and marched 
against them. Dividing his forces into two army corps he himself 
went by way of Kol, and reached Budaon,* sending Arkali Khan j 
fowards Amroha to oppose Malik Chhaji. Arkali Khanfought = 
the enemy valiantly in many engagements during several days a se 
on the banks of the Rahab. In the meantime the people of 
Bairam Dev the Raja of Kola, which was also called Koela, gave 
fnformation to Malik Chhaji that Sultan Jalalu-d-Din was in 
pursuit of him, and having frightened him exceedingly, urged 
him to take to flight. He was in such dread of the Sultan, that 
he did not know his head from his heels, and in the dead of night : 
he made his escape, but eventually fell into the hands of the ; 
Kuwars.6 Arkali Khan crossed the Rahab,® despatched Bairam 
LMS. (A) Sedy8 paar sb oe as 
§ MS, (A) reads &'ty! &S 8 3195+. The reading in the toxt is adopted. | 
Ss, (A) inserts 9 here. “% 

. em reads Ody Oy 5S BI 5H. The text is preferable. 
5 The text gives an alternation reading why». 


6 MS. (A) 8475 yx: 
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Dev to hell, and pursued Malik Chhajii, and took him prisoner 
together with some of the other Amirs of the Ghiyasi faction. 
Then he went in the direction of Bahari and Kasam Kur, which 
is the same as Shamsabad,! and when they took Malik Chhajii and 
the other captive Balbani Amirs in fetters and chains * into the 
presence of the Sultan, he called to mind their old ties of rela- 
tionship, and loosed them from their bonds, sent them to the baths, 
clothed them in rich garments of honour, and made them 
partake of his own table, sending Malik Chhaja with the greatest 
marks of respect to Multan. 

169. Malik ‘Alau-d-Din who was the brother's son and son-in-law of 
the Sultdn,3 and had been appointed to the district of Karra, and 
Ilmas Beg, the brother of ‘Alau-d-Din who subsequently beeame 
Ulugh Khan* was appointed to the post of Akhor Beg. In the 
meanwhile, the summons which is distasteful to all reached Khan-i- 
Khanin. The Sultan was greatly distressed at his loss. Mir 
Khnsrii wrote the following dirge in memory of him :— 


What day is this that I see not the sun shining, 

Tf night has come why do I not see the brilliant moon. 

Since two days my sun has remained behind the clouds, 

So that in my eyes I see nothing but clouds and rain. 

In Hindustan an evident danger has appeared, 

Qn every face I see thousands of wrinkles but I do not sea 
the Khaqgan.® 

The stone of the royal signet is hidden as a stone in the 





mine. ri 
My heart has turned to blood like the ruby for that I seo 
him not. 
MS. (A) omits O44. 





as, (A) OS 9 oy a, 

“8 MS. (A) hasty ow! Me Le which is a mistake: and omits the y 
word ole} inserting it after the word 9». 
ch reads Eats wlEM! wy) ony as. 
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Lo there is the King, seated on his throne, with his courtiers 
standing round him on all sides, 

All are there, but still I do not see Khan-i-Khanan. 1s 

When I saw fortune blinded, I asked him, Dost thou wislt 
for sight ? 

He replied, What could I do with sight, since I cannot see 
Mahmiid Sultan! 


And in the year following, Arkali Khan came from Multan to 
Dili, and the Sultan leaving him in Dihli proceeded to Mandawar, 
and after his arrival at that stage, having received with anxiety 
tidings of the revolt of certain of the Ghiyagi Amirs, he made 
over the district of Budaon to Malik Maghlati,! sent him off at 
ouce and appointed Malik Mubarak to Tiberhindah, then after 
reducing the fortress of Mandawar proceeded by an uninterrupted 170. 
series of marches to Dihli; aud in those days a certain Saiyyid 
ascetic and recluse, holding close communion with God,* relying 
upon Him, bountiful,’ adorned with so many excellencies and z 
perfections, Sidi Maula * by name first came from ‘Ajam (Persia) 
to Ajiidhan in the service of the pillar of the Saints the master 
Shaikh Farid, Ganj-i-Shakkar, may God sanctify his resting places 
and sought permission to proceed to the eastern parts of Hin- 
dustan. They said to him “ Beware of crowds of men, and abstaim 
from intercourse with kings.” When he reached Dihli, Khan-i- 
Khanan, the eldest son of the Sultan, displayed the greatest desire 
to become his disciple.* In the same way the aeanees number of 
the deposed Maliks and Amirs of the Balban party used daily 
both morning and evening to sit at the table of that darvesh, wha 
would not accept anything from any one. People used to — 
him with alchemistic powers, and used to come in such crowds es 
a thousand mans of fine flour and five hundred mans a iy 
skinned meat, and three hundred mans of sugar used to be the daily 


1s. (A) Gblee slo. a 
8 ub vale ms. (A). 
8 glob MS. (A). es 
4 See Beale’s Dictionary, page 240, 
5 us, (A) sibel fob. 
¢ Ms. (A) omits 4. 
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expenditure of the Shaikh which he expended in alms ; tlre afore- { I Zooey 
said Sidi although he engaged always in vigils! and the prayers 
- of the five stated times, was, however, never present at the public 





snid “ Why do not yon darveshes avenge me of this tyrant,” there 
upon a Qalandar leapt up from their midst, and struck the unfor- 





: prayer on Fridays, nor was he bound by the conditions of public? ee 
: worship in accordance with established custom, and Qazi Jalalu-d- i tunate Sidi several blows with » razor and wounded Inu Hila 
Din Kashani (and)® Qazi Urda and men Bteed and? taunted <a they shaved off the holy man’s whiskers! with a knife even to the 
ad eS all both great and small, used continually to worship at eas “se ie ee in on ae aie ae mer 
Be: einonaatory, : then, mand of Arkali Khan, the second son of the 
Rerattiidentewea veaclicd tha" Salpliny “tt 7 Sultan, an elephant driver drove a rogue elephant over the head 
iy ath bs disguise Wl ane i tess iy Pte rs of the poor oppressed Sidi, and martyred him with countless 
iiihtle eepmniied ed ndvs See “ ka hinge oe imsel tortures may God be gracious to him. They say that this same 
Weed he Wall i a deoee P' at eee ingly the / Sidi, for a whole month before this occurrence used to sing these 
y grand durbar and ordered Sidi Maula with the verses at all times, smiling the while he sang: 




























Qazi and the other Amirs who were his disciples, to be brought 

before him with ignominious treatment of all kinds, bound in 

fetters and chains. He enquired into the state of the case, and ° 

asked cach one whether the Sidi laid claim to kingly power. The F 

Sipe Sidi denied it, and fortified his denial with an oath, but 

Rive Ci a eae boa nad  egeaaeey i the ; And just at this time, on the very day of his murder, a whirl- 

171. deposed him, and nominated hi Se egal me he Sultan p=-f wind black with dust arose, and the world was daneoneey bist 
5 inal im as Qazi of Budaon. In order was a scarcity of rain in that year, and such a famine occurred 


In the kitchen of love, they slay naught but the good; 
The weak natured, and evil disposed they kill not. 

‘ If thon art a sincere lover, flee not from slaughter, 
He whom they slay not is no better than a corpse. 


a fae to Saiyyidship, and to ‘test the miraculous that the Hindis, from excess of hunger and want, went in bands 
i ee brepared by . and joining their hands threw themselves into the river Jumna, 
f the alligator of extinction. Many 


eS ice oe es lighted, and wished to have Sidi Maula and became the portion o 
hrown temple of fire. The Ulama of the time, in con- Muslims also, burning in the flames of hunger; wars, duamagt 
sideration of the irreligious nature of that order, issued a manda- in the ocean of non-existence, while the rest of the world took 
mus which they communicated to the Sultan saying, ‘“ The 5 ' these signs and events as proofs of the verity of Sidi ‘and as 
i ce essential nature of fire is to consume things, and no one can issue evidence of his sincerity. Although no inferences can be drawn 
it in safety unhurt.” The Sultan accordingly desisted from facts of this kind, since they may finally prove to be only 
that ordeal, bat he punished the larger number of coincidences, still I myself have s>0% wit ee arte 
sr Sanibel, a aecubiiateds of such incidents, as shall be related in their proper places if God 
Sidi Maula * were all in accordance po Will th 
be found with him either on the 
the Sultan was reduced to extre- 
bi Bakr Tiisi Haidari who was 
ars, and utterly unscrupulous, he 


. 
— how 
oe ' 


God has never cursed any nation cole 
Until the heart of a holy man has been grieved. 





The remainder of the accused, at the intercession of Arkali 
Khan, were delivered from the danger which threatened ae 
lives, and from the punishment jntended by the Sultan ; and in 


this same year the Sultan for the second time marched against 


1 Syke qyl=*. MS. (A)- 
2 9) cori rt MS. (A): 
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Rantanbhor, and destroyed the country vound it, and overthrew 
the idols and idol-temples, but returned without attempting to 
reduce the fort, Arkali Khan went to Multan without his per- 

mission, at which the Sultan was very vexed. i 
Ty the year 691 H, the Mnughuls under Chingiz Khin came up 
against Hindustan with a very large army, and fonght a very. 
severe battle with the Sultan’s victorious forces in the neighbour- 
hood of Sanam. When the Mughuls became aware of the size of 
the army of Hindustan they began to make overtures for peace, 
The Sultgn thereupon summoned their leader, who was very 
closely related to Halak Khan, and also his son, who called the 
Sultan his father. They accordingly had an interview and ex- 
changed gifts and presents and each returned to his own country : 
178. and Alghi! the grandson of Chiugiz Khan, embraced {slam, and 
several thousand Mughuls besides followed his example and having 
learnt to repeat the sacred and blessed formula, elected to remain 
in the service of the Sultan. Algha was selected for the honour 
of becoming son-in-law to the Sultan. The Mughuls took up 
their abode in Ghiyagpir in which is now the sacred tomb of the 
Prince of Holy men Nizimul Auliya 2 may God sanctify his resting 
place. It is commonly known as Mughulpur and those Mughuls 

were called the “new Muslims.” 

At the close of this same year the Sultan haying gone up against 
: the fort of Mandawar ravaged and pillaged the country round it 
t and then returned. ‘Alau-d-Din the Governor of Karra, obtained 
ermission in that year to proceed to Bhilsa® and attacked that 
country 4 and brought much booty thence to present to the Sultan, 
and the idol which was the object of worship of the Hindiis, he 
caused to be cast down in front of the gate of Badion to be 
trampled upon by the people.6 These services of ‘Alau-d-Din 
being highly approved,® the jagtr of Oudh also was added to his 
other estates ; and since ‘Alau-d-Din was very angry and incensed 









di (Bliag and Ross) p, 34.0 
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against the Sultin’s consort, who was his mother-in-law, Fo sg 
agaiust the daughter of the Sultan, because she always made a 
practice of speaking ill of him to her father, he was anxious, on 
any pretext whatever, to leave the Sultan's dominions and go to a 
distance, and find some place of refuge for himself ; accordingly he- 
provided himself with new servants, aud making all preparations: 
as to personal clothing and furniture, he asked the Sultan! to’ 
bestow upon him the district of Chanderi, and leaving Dihli came’ 
to Karra, and from there under the pretence of attacking Chan- 
deri, he went by way of Illichpir, and made for the frontiers of the 
eonntry of Deogir ; leaving Malik ‘Alau-1l-Mulk who was one of his’ 
friends, as his deputy in Karra, and having instructed him to 
temporise with the Sultan, went off somewhere unknown to anyone, 
and when no news could be obtained of Malik ‘Alaiu-d-Din’s where- 
abouts for a considerable time, the Sultan was exceedingly sorry.? 
Suddenly news arrived that ‘Alau-d-Din having gone up against 174. 
the rebel Deo Gir, had conquered the whole of his country as far 

as the confines of the country of the Deccan, and had taken as 

spoil much treasure, and elephants and property, several thousands 

af horses, together with valuables; silk and cloth goods, and: 
jewels, beyond the limits of computation, and that he was making 

for Karra, This was a source of great gratification to the Sultan, 

but the wise men of those times knew very well, both from 
analogy and inference, that ‘Alau-d-Din* had gone to that 
country without permission from the Sultin, and had suffered 

much annoyance at the hands of Malika-i-Jahan who was the 
consort of the Sultan, and also from his own wife, and had accord-- 

ingly faced the world, always nursing in his breast sinister inten- 

tions. Now’ that he was in a position perfectly to put his. 
rebellious ideas into execution, and had not the access to the 
Court, it was strange that the Sultan seemed to suffer no appre- 
hension as regarded him; but no one dared represent these views 

to the Sultan, who was wholly and entively ignorant of the 
annoyance which ‘Alau-d-Din had suffered at the hands of the- 
Queen-mother and his own wife, and if by chance they ventured 

ay 
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to speak! of the possibility of the revolt and treachery of ‘Alau- 
d-Din, the Sultan attributed it to jealousy, and would neyer allow 

the idea of his contumacy or rebellion to enter his head. 
In short, at the time when the Sultan was in the neighbour- 
hood of Gwaliar he summoned a council of his Amirs to deli- 
berate about ‘Alau-d-Din and said.? “ What in your opinion is 
‘Alau-d-Din’s object in coming hither with so great display and 
et circumstance, what will he do and what onght I to do? shall I 
S go to meet him by way of Chanderi or shall I remain where 
i T am, or again shall I return to Dihli?” Malik Ahmad Chap who 
was a Vazir of sound judgment and ripe experience and loyal to 
the backbone, did all he could to warn the Sultin by adducing 
mi logical arguments and quoting precedents, reminding him of the 
( revolt of Malik Chhaji and the mutiny of the inhabitants of 
< Karra, events which were of recent occurrence, as testifying to 
the probabilities of the present position, and urged him to go out 
to meet ‘Alau-d-Din on the way by which he would arrive, and to 
put an end to his ostentatious display and pompous arrogance, to 
seize his elephants and property, and all the things which 
- were likely to be of use; but the Sultan would not listen to his 
advice, and launching forth into extravagant eulogy of ‘Alau-d- 
Din declared that his mind was perfectly at ease on his account 
in every possible way, “ for is he not” (said he) “my protégé ® and 
foster child, he can never harbour any evil designs against me.” 
Malik Fakhru-d-Din, and the other Amirs also went with oily 
speeches to the Sultin, and bronght forward all sorts of absurd 
arguments simply to suit the humour of the Sultan, and adducing 
1k examples induced him to return to Dibli; Malik Ahmad 
rath from that assembly, and spoke as follows : 
d-Din with all this pomp and royal display has 
and crossing the river Sari makes for Lakhnanti, 
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A foeman, thongh small one should never despise, 
For a mountain is made up of stones of small size. 





The Sultan then came from Gwaliar to Dihli, and ‘Alau-d-Din 
having reached Karra! wrote despatches full of craft and 
cunning to the Court, and worked upon the avarice of the Sultan 
by presents of elephants and endless wealth, and begged for 
a kindly worded lctter summoning him to the Court, while all 
the time he was engaged in preparations to start for Lakhnanti, 
and having sent his brother® Zafar Khan to Oudh ordered him 
to hold in readiness all the boats on the river Sari. The simple 
minded Sultan Jalalu-d-Din wrote a command with his own 
haud in accordance with ‘Alau-d-Din’s request and sent it® by 
the hand of two confidential and trusted body servants, one of 
whom was named Imadu-l-Mulk and the other* Ziau-d-Din, 
These men when they arrived soon perceived by his manner and 
bearing ® that the face of affairs was altered ® and ‘Alau-d-Din 
having prepared the dish for the Sultan, and having arranged 
for its service at a given signal, handed over? those two 
messengers to sentries who were charged to keep them so closely 
guarded that not even a bird should be able to flap its wings 
near them, then he wrote a letter to Ilmas Beg his brother, who 
was also a son-in-law of the Sultan,> and sent it to Dihli, couched 
in these words: “Inasmuch as in the course of this expedition, 
I have committed many unwarranted acts, in that without taking 
the orders of the Sultan I proceeded to Deogir, for this reason 
certain persons have aroused fear in my heart and anxiety—but 
seeing that I am the loyal servant and son of the Sultan, if he 
will march lightly equipped and by rapid marches come and lay 
hands upon me, and carry me off I have nothing to urge against 
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imprisonment, and if, as they have said the current romours are 
irue, and the Sultan’s mind is in reality turned against me, 
1 must perforce lay violent hands upon myself and efface myself 
from the world.” When Ilmas Beg laid that! letter before the 
Sultan, he on the instant sent® Ilmas Beg to reassure ‘Alan-d-Din 
and gave him a promise that he himself would follow. Ilmas 
Beg embarked in a boat, and going like the wind over the surface 
of the water,8 on the seventh day joined Malik ‘Alau-d-Din, and 
arged him to proceed to Lakhnanti,* but certain of the wise and 
far-seeing companions of ‘Alau-d-Din said, “ What need have we 
to goto Imkhnauti when the Sultan by reason of his excessive 
greed for the wealth of Deogir, and the elephants and horses of 
that country will come here lightly equipped ® in the very height 
of the rainy season. At that time we will take any steps that 
may be necessary,’ and whatever has to be done to meet the emer- 
gency, we have it all stored up and we will put an end to him on 
the spot.”® Since the cup of the life of Sultan Jalati-d-Din was 
full® and his heart was brim full of Iust and greed for that 
fancied and ill-omened treasure,!° and Fate too had rendered him 
deaf and blind, not one of these evil designs was perceived by 
him ; 
f Verse. 

When Fate lets fall from the sky a feather, 
All the wise men became !! blind and deaf. 


~ Casting the advice of his well-wishers behind him,'*? he embarked 
on a boat with certain of his trusted followers and a thousand 
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sowars, borrowing his speed from the wind and his haste from 
stream, and set out for Karra; he sent Malik Ahmad Chap the 
Vazir with an armed force and a body of retainers by Jandy! a: 
Malik Ahmad Chap was rending his garments but all to no 

purpose. : 






Verse. 


If the listener will not turn his ear to counsel, 
He will reap retribution from the high heaven. 


The Sultan, whose life’s boat had been wrecked by a contrary 
wind, and had been cast on the shore of destruction, arrived at 
Karra on the 17th of the blessed month of Ramazan : and ‘Alan-d- 
Din, who had kept his forces in readiness, had crossed the river 
Ganges between Kara and Manikpir and had pitched his camp : 
then he sent Ilmas Beg to the Sultan, sending by him some valuable 
jewels, with strict orders to use all the means he could devise 
and all the craft he could command to separate the Sultan from 
his army and bring him to ‘Alau-d-Din. His confederate there- 
fore went and presented himself before the Sultan, and with 
great craftiness and deceit, and with obsequious humility represen- 
ted that® if he had not come ‘Alau-d-Din would have been utterly 
scared and would have escaped, “and to such an extent” said 
he, “have the evil speakers stuffed his ears ® with reports of the 
unkind and ill-disposed utterances of the Sultén, and filled his 
that even now fear and suspicion is by no 
d.* There is still a probabi- 
unless the Sultan should 
and should re-assure him, 
take him by the hand 


mind with fear, 
means entirely removed from his min 
lity of that of which I spoke before, 
shew him some favour and kindness, 


and going alone, without any retinue, should 


and lead him here.” 
6The Sultan taking his 
ordered the cavalry escort w 


blood-thirsty words for the truth, 
hich accompanied him to remain 
halted where they were, and he himself, together with a small 
body of retainers armed and ready for battle, proceeded a short 
distance forward, going forth to meet Death, while the arch- 
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178, traitor Ilmas Beg further represented !saying “my brother is in 


great fear and awe of the Sultan #and is quaking from head to 
foot; and when he sees even this small body of men, he will be 
all the more alarmed, and will despair of the Sultan's clemency.” § 
Accordingly the Sultan ordered this body of retainers to lay 
aside their arms which they did: those who were closely attached 
to the Sultan were greatly agitated at this foolish decision, but 
the Sultan would not be dissuaded by their objections. When 
they arrived near the bank of the river, the army of ‘ Alau-d- 
Din was plainly visible drawn up in close order fully armed and 
equipped, and evidently expecting an engagement. Malik Khur- 
yam * the Vakildar said to Ilmas Beg “‘ We left our army behind 
vs at your instigation, and we laid down our arms, what is this 
that we see an army ready for action P” He replied “my brother 
wishes to review his army, and following his usual course, he 
wishes to make a proper display® before the Sultan, with an eye 
to future advantage,” the Sultan in accordance with the saying 
“When fate comes the plain becomes narrow’ ® up to that 
moment even did not discover the deceit of his enemy, but of his 
own free will walked deliberately into the jaws of the dragon. 


Verse. 


When the day becomes dark to any man, 
He does that which is hurtful to him. 


When he said to the stony-hearted Ilmis Beg “In spite of my 
old age and the weakness due to fasting I came so far,’ even yet 
will not your cruel brother’s heart induce him® to get into a boat 
and come tome?” Ilmas Beg answered “ my brother is unwilling 
to receive the Sultan empty handed® and with reserve. 


“Tf thou goest empty handed to visit a Sheikh, 
-- Thou wilt get no profit, nor wilt thon even see him.” 


s is busy selecting elephants and valuables and goods to present, 
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and is quite occupied in that service! and he has been prep: 
food for breaking your fast, and to do honour to the arrival of his 


guest, and is now awaiting the honoured coming of the Sultan, so 
that he may be distinguished among his peers by the honour 
derived from the royal visit.” The Sultan all this time was occu- 


pied in reading the sacred volume; they reached the river's bank 
by the time of afternoon prayer and he took his seat in the place 


they had made ready for him to sit in, and ‘Alau-d-Din having ~ 


got every thing ready# came witha great gathering to pay his 
respects to the Sultan and fell at his feet. The Sultan smiling, 
with affection and kindness and love smote him a gentle blow on 
the cheek, and addressing him with great shew of fondness and 
clemency and warm-heartedness, began to give him words of 
counsel, and was talking to him affectionately and lovingly, 
reassuring him in every possible way, and seizing the hand of 
Malik ‘Alau-d-Din was drawing him near. At this momeut when 
the Sultan laid hold of bis beard, and, kissing him, was shewing, 
him marks of his special favour, and* had given his hand into his, 
‘Alau-d-Din seizing the Sultan’s hand firmly, wrenched it, and gave 
a signal to a party of men who were confederate and had sworn 
together to murder the Sultan. Then Mahmid Salim who was 
one of the scum of Samana, aimed a blow with his sword at the 
Sultan and wounded him; on receiving that wound the Sultan 
made for the boat crying out as he ran: “Thou wretch ‘Alau-d- 
Din, what is this thou hast done!” At this juncture one Tkhti- 
yaru-d-Din who had been a particular protégé of the Sultan ran 
behind him and inflicted a second wound which killed him; he 
then cut off his head and brought it to ‘Alau-d-Din. By Alau-d- 
Din’s orders, the liead of the unfortunate oppressed and martyred 
monarch was placed upon a spear and carried round Karra and 
Manikpir: from thence they took it to Oudh; and the body- 
servants of the Sultan who were in the boat were all put to 
death, some of them threw themselves into the river, and were 
drowned in the ocean of destraction, Malik Fakhra-d-Din 
Kachi fell into their hands alive and was murdered. Malik Ahmad 
isoners of the Sultan’s army brought it to 
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Dihli and! pending the arrival of Arkali Khan from Multan 
(he was the worthy son of the Sultan and fitted to sueceed him 
in the kingdom) as a temporary measure, with the co-operation 
of Malika-i-Jahan, seated Qadr Khan the youngest son of the 
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The kingdom is God’s and greatness is His. The mass 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din took place in the seventeenth of the month 


of Ramazan in the year 694 H. (A.D. 1294) and the duration of | 
his reign was seven years and some months, 







Sultan, upon the throne of Dihli, with the title of Ruknu-d-Din 
Ibrahim. The Amirs and Maliks of Jalalu-d-Din’s pariy came 
one and all to swear allegiance to him at his accession. He 


retained the name of King for one month. Malik ‘Aldu-d-Din 


lost no time,* but on the very day of the assassination of the 
Sultan, made open display of the insignia and emblems of royalty, 
and raising the imperial canopy over his own head § was addressed 
as Sultan and * in the middle of the rainy season marching unin- 


Verses. 


Hast thou seen the acts of the tyrant heaven and its star, 

Mention it not; what is the heaven, its revolution, or its 
arched vanlt ? 

How is it that the revolving heaven has cast the sun of the 
kingdom headlong into the dust, 

Dust be on the head of his sun of glory, 


terruptedly he made straight for the metropolis of Dihli, and 
showering dinars and dirhems like rain over the heads of the 
populace, and pelting the people in the streets great and small with "a 
golden missiles from balistae and slings,’ came to his own garden 

on the banks of the Jumna and alighted there. Day by day the 

Amirs of the Jalili faction joined themselves to him and swore 
allegiance to him, and by the hope of the red gold, all regret for 
Jalalu-d-Din was completely effaced from their black hearts. 


Sultan Jalalu-d-Din had a taste for poetry, and Amir Khusri 
after the death of Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad, came into the service 
of the Sultan Jalalu-d-Din, and was honoured by being selected 
as an intimate companion, and was made Qur’an-keeper to the 
Sultan, he was presented every year with the robes of honour 
which were reserved for the Amirs of the Sultan! and were 
tokens of special distinction and peculiar trust. 

In this same category were Amir Hasan and Muid Jajarmi and 
Amir Arslan Katibi and Sa‘d-i-Mantiqi and Baqi-i-Khatib and Qazi 
Mughis of Hansi, who is one of the most learned men of the 
time of Jalalu-d-Din and wrote a Ghazal in nineteen metres* of 


which this is the opening :— 


Liberality is the alchemy ® of the copper of faults ; 
Liberality is the remedy for all pain. 


Tt is said that by the day when Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din reached 

Fe Badaon sixty thousand sowars had joined his standard, Malik 
q Raknu-d-Din Ibrahim seeing that he had not the power to resist Tl wre si aly 

him went to Multan to Arkali Khan, with certain chosen Amirs resh youth dight, ; 

who remained faithful after the edie (of Jalalu-d-Din), Thy glory is the fairy’s pride, a fairy thon, at glory’s 
nd the whole of the kingdom fell under the dominion of height. 

— G: And the rest of the learned men used to keep the Sultan’s 

: assembly embellished and adorned with the jewels of poems, and 

delicate points of learning and philosophy, and the following 

few verses are the offspring of the Sultan’s genius :— 






Two pearly ears, a stately form, two lovely cheeks, with 
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I do not wish those flowing locks of thine to be entangled 
T do not wish that rosy cheek of thine (with shame) to burn. 
I wish that thou one night unclothed may’st come to my 





embrace : 
Yes, loud I ery with all my might, I would not have it 
hidden. 


‘And at the time when he was besieging Gwaliar he built a 
pavilion and a lofty dome 1 and wrote this quatrain as an inscrip- 


tion for that building :— 
Quatrain. 


I whose foot spurns the head of heaven, 

How can a heap of stone and earth augment my dignity ? 
This broken stone I have thus arranged in order that 
Some broken heart may haply take comfort from it. 


a ‘And Sa‘d Mantiqi and the other poets he ordered to point out 
to him the defects and beauties of this composition. They all 
no praised it exceedingly and said! It has no fault, but he replied: 
r: You are afraid of hurting my feelings, I will point out its defect bd 
in this quatrain : 





i Tt may be some chance traveller may pass by this spot 

Whose tattered garment is the satin mantle of the starless 
sky;° 

Perchance from the felicity of his auspicious footsteps 

One atom may fall to my lot: this will suffice me. 












Suntan ‘Auiu-p-Din Kaui. 


ty-ninth* of Zil Hijjah in the year six hundred and 
) (A.D. 1295) raised the banner of the Sultanate 


sa eaet aa 
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all the heavens so called (crltt) because 
g of is “worn out” “effaced.” 
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of Dihli, with the consent of his brother Ilmas Beg, to whom 
gave the title of Ulngh Khan! and to Sinjar, his wife’s brother, 
who was the Mir-i-Majlis he gave the title of Alp Khan while 
Malik Nusgrat Jalisari he gave that of Nusrat Kian, aden Malik 
Badiu-d-Din that of Zafar Khan? and alighted x the plain of 
Siri, where he pitched his camp, and giving public audience 
delighted the hearts of the Amirs and all classes of his subjects 
by his boundless munificence, then he had the Khutbah and the 
Sikka promulgated in his own name and conferred ® appointments 
and titles upon the Amirs, and distributing jagirs gave his mind 
first of all to his principal object which was to overthrow the two 
sons of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din who were in Multan.* 


Verse. 


As long as the head of the heir to the throne is on his 
shoulders, 
Disorder is the mantle of the body of the state. 


In the Muharram 696 A.H. (he sent) Ulugh Khan and Alp 
Khan against Arkali Khan and Sultan Ruknu-d-Din ;® both these 


Mir Khusri in the Tarikh-i-‘Alai, states that ‘Alan-d-Din left Karra 
Manikpur on the 19th of Rabi‘al Akhir 695 H. and after taking great booty 
from Ram Deo, Rai of Deogir, returned to Karra on the 28th Rajab. His 
accession to the throne took place on the 16th Ramazan 695 H., and he arrived 
at Dihli on the 22nd of Zilhijjah of the same year. 

The text has possibly been corrected to agree with this author’s date, 
Barni does not give the day of the month: nor does Firishta. The latter 
tells us that on the death of Jalalu-d-Din, Malika-i-Jahin of her own accord 
set Qadr Khan the youngest son of Jalalu-d-Din on the throne, with the title 
of Ruknn-d-Din Ibrahim, and finding he was too young, sent to Multan to 
summon the second son Arkali Khan, who refused to come hearing of ‘Alau- 


d-Din’s success with the army. 
1 MS, (A); the text reads EN Sy ut. 
2 Barni says that the title of Zafar Khan was conferred on Malik Hizabra- 


d-Din, (Elliott III. 157). 
before ¢iS|d supplied from MS. (A). 


arni and Firishta that the youngest son of the late 
that Arkali Khin was in Multan. See note 4, last 
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brothers were besieged! in the fortress of Multan. The inhabi- 
tants of the city and the Kotwalasked for quarter, and made over- 
tures for peace, and the two princes, by the intervention of Shaikh 
Ruknu-d-Din Quraishi may God sanctify his resting place, came 
forth and had an interview with Ulngh Khan,’ who treated them 
with the utmost respect, sending a despatch announcing his 
victory to Dihli; and taking the family and tribe of Jalalu-d-Din 
& he set out for Dihli. When they came near Bohar* a place in the 
yicinity of Hansi, Nusrat Khan arrived with an order, in obedience 
to which they put out the eyes of both the sons® of Sultan Jalalu- 
d-Din, of Alghi Khan the Mughul son-in-law to the Sultan, 
and of Malik Abmad Chap,’ and handed over the Sultan’s sons7 
to the Kotwal of Hansi and martyred them together with two 
sons of Arkali Khan. They kept the Sultin’s wives and the 
est of his children imprisoned in Dihli, sending Ahmad Chap 
and Alghi the Mughul to the fortress of Gwaliar, and putting out 
the eyes of some others also, scattered them in all directions and 
punished them with tortures, and very many of the old families 
they utterly destroyed and the hidden meaning of Sidi Maula? soon 


ooh 
1 1T read here pas” though there is a question if we should not read 
sek iit “ 
ks, was, The text reads y@° which is manifestly wrong: MS. (A) reads 
hs wow 


yes? which is perhaps meant for wasie MS. (B) which is of very 
little valne as before pointed out reads y=, 

-% Barni states that the sons of the Sultin sent Shaikhu-l-Islim, Shaikh 
d-Din to sue for safety from Ulugh Khin and received his assurances, 
TIL. 161), MS. (A) omits$25¥1. This Ruknu-d-Din was the son of 
and grandson of Shaikh Babiu-d-Din Zakariya 
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became evident, and (vengeance for) his blood did not long s 
In a short time? it became the cause of the shedding of 
blood of Sultén Jalalu-d-Din and his family, and of so mi 
thousands of others among the people who had been murdered. 


The wealth of Qirain which still sinks down to the bottom 
of the earth, 

You may have read, that it was a source of envy to the 
poor.® 


And in the year * 697 A.H. (1297 A.D.), Nusrat Khan having 
been appointed to the office of Vazir, used strennons efforts to 
recover the money which Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din had lavished in 
the commencement of his reign in order to gain over the affec- 
tions of the people, and demanding the repayment of very large 
sums deposited them in the treasury ; and having summoned from 
Karra ‘Alau-l-Maolk the unele of Ziinu-d-Din Barni, the author - 
of the Varikh-i-Firoz Shahi (whom Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din had re- 
moved from the kotwalship of Dihli and had sent as governor to 
Karra, appointing Nasrat Khan to the office of Kotwal) he 
conferred upon him his old rank, Alp Khan being appointed 
to Multan. And in the year 698 A. H. (1298 A.D.) one Saldi a 
Mnghul commander, crossing the Indus came towards Hindustin, 
and Ulngh Khan and Tughlaq Khan the governor of Depalpar 
(who is (ihazi-i-Mulk), were appointed to put down that rising, 
and offered strong opposition to them® on the confines of Jarin 
Manjhir.7 The Mughul army was defeated, some of ie ei 
killed and others taken prisoners, and the army of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 

Din returned victorious with many spoils. A second time 
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8 See Qar’an XXVIII. 76. 
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Firishta calls him Chaldi, 
us. (A) NY. ae 

7 Both Barni and Firishta say Siwistan, 
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Qutlugq Khwaja, the son of Dua,! came from Mawaranu-n-nahr 
with a countless host to attempt the conquest of Hindustan, and 
penetrated? as far as Dihli, inflicting no injury on the districts 
through which he passed. In Dihli itself grain became yery 
dear, and the citizens were in great straits,’ and Sultan ‘Alau-d- 

185. 
forces, sent them with a countless host to oppose the Mughul 
army, and a severe battle was fought on the frontiers of Gili.* 
Zafar Khin was killed, and the Sultan had gained what he 
wanted in this.6 Qutlnq Khwaja after his defeat made his way 
to IKchurasan where he died. 

A third time Targhi Mughul who was one of the margans,® that 
is to say accurate archers of that country, accompanied by 100,000 
infantry and 20,000 valiant and renowned cavalry, seized the fort 
of the hills, and gaining possession of that country, penetrated 

; as far as the township of Baran, where Malik Fakhru-d-Din Amir 
Dad the Governor was entrenched; Malik Tughlaq Ghazi-i- 
Mulk was sent from the metropolis to put down that disturbance.” 
Malik Fakhru-d-Din sallying from the fortress of Baran,’ joined 
with Malik Tughlaq, and they jointly made a night attack upon 
the Mughuls.£ The Mughul forces being routed, Targhi was taken 
prisoner and Malik Tughlaq brought him into the royal presence. 

A fourth time, Muhammad Turtaq !° and ‘Ali Beg Mughul, who 
were the sons of the royal house of Khurasan, brought together 


1 MS. (A), so also Firishta. 

3 MS. (A) 8<f yo. 

8 MS. (A) CAS G5 bea, 

He says ‘‘Aliu-d-Din returned from Kili, consider- 


b victory: the Mnughuls had been put to flight and 
r Khin had been got rid of without disgrace,” 


Din placing Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan in command of the. 


Pi 

| 

\ ; 
\ 

ate) 
} 
| 


[ eoles 





a very large army, which they divided into two, one ho} 
upon Nagor,! while the other seized the fort of the Simmiar In 

and occupied the country as far as the river Biah which they call 
Kali Pani Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din appointed Malik Manik Ins 
slave (who is Kafar Naib or Hazar Dina:i*) with Malik Tughlaq, 
Governor of Depalpir to proceed to Amroha; and while the 
Mughul army, having succeeded in capturing much spoil and many 
cattle, was marching to the banks of the river Rahab, Malik Manik 
came up in pursuit * and a severe battle ensued. Both the Mughul 
princes evinced great bravery, but were ultimately taken prisoners, 
and were put to death, while the greater part of those accursed 
ones became food for the sword of vengeance, and the remnant 
of the sword fled paniestricken to their own country. The heads 
aken to Badaon and impaled upon 
One of the learned poets of that 
fterwards inscribed 


of these two princes were t 
the battlements of the fort. 
time wrote the following quatrain which was a! 
upon the southern gateway of that city. 
Quatrain. 


Noble fortress! whose helper may the assistance of the 


Almighty ever be! 
May the victory and conquest of the Emperor ever be thy 
standard-bearer ! j 
The Malik of this age became thy builder, 
anew, : 
May Targhi, like ‘Ali Beg ® become thy captive. 
an account of the fight between 
the title of Malik Naib7?) in 


and built thee 


And Mir Khusri ® has written 
Malik Manik (who had obtained 


- eas al * Tar a 
i in the Turki dictionary. The text reads GYy Taryaq 
either word appear 1D he i ie ee 


1 seems rather an er necessitate reading. The 


whicl 
(Biliott 11.72) 
1 MS. (A) ox Gale. ; 
a Ms. (A) Yekeo sss Lil’. 
8 So called because he had been or 
4 MS, (A) #4) WARES. 
6 Ms. (A) : = 
its Sey) &s. : 
4 Aled ae me this title was conferred upon peli miter” 
Dinari) ou the occasion of his being placed decors my 
proceed against Ram Deo, Raja of Deoghar, a refractory 3 


iginally purchased for a thousand dintrs. 
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the Tarikh-i-Khasdinu-1-Futih’ a marvel of literature, which 
mortal powers confess themselves impotent to approach or 
imitate, though to tell the truth all the writings of that king 
of poets, rightly named Khusri, are of this excellence, and to 
praise and crown them is an impertinence and error for any other. 


Whenever any thought shines forth from his mind 
It is so subtle as to escape comprehension and defy imita- 
tion. 


On the fifth occasion Iqbalmand and Kapak, Mughuls, brought 
together an army to take vengeance for Turtaq*? and ‘Ali Beg, 
and invaded the frontiers of Multan, The Sultan on this occa- 
sion also appointed Malik Naib, and Malik Tughlaq. They pro- 
ceeded by forced marches while the Mughals were falling back, 
and pursuing them gave battle. Kapak was taken prisoner, but 
was ransomed by the infidel Tatars, with the prisoners and abun- 
dant booty which had fallen into their hands.’ From that day 
the Mughuls lost their enthusiasm for the conquest of Hindustan, 
and the teeth of their ambition became blunted. 
After these victories, the Sultan one night was holding a wine 
party quite at his ease with his companions, and was quafling 
copious draughts of wine. The night, like the cirenlation of the 
187, wine cup, had come near to an end ; suddenly some of the assembled 
enests began to make signs to each other* with hand, and eye, 
and brow that it was time to break up,® the Sultan happened 
to perceive it, he was annoyed and cried out Mutiny! Mutiny! 
and on the instant gave orders for Baha (who was one of his 
n-companions and choice spirits) to be killed. The rest fled 

jon. On the following morning when he came to realise 
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what had occurred, it was as clear as day to the Sultan! that his 
suspicion was groundless. 


Wait, till the world removes the veil from the face of overt oc 
And till that thou hast done this evening, tomorrow is 
plain to thee. 


Then he asked for Qazi Baha? They replied, He was sent into 
eternity at that very moment. The Sultaén was very repentant 
and ashamed at hearing this, and vowed never again to drink 
wine, and ordered it to be proclaimed that the use of wine should 
be absolutely abandoned throughout the kingdom, Cask upon 
cask of wine was poured ont in the court till it became a flowing 
river. Everyone who was discovered intoxicated, was hauled off 
to prison, and punished by imprisonment * and confiscation of 
property. 

Piety and penitence became the order of the day, the taverns 
were in ruins,’ and the police officers had plenty of work, 
and there was no longer any need to purchase vinegar,® while the 
wine bibbers were giving expression by their actions to these 
verses : 

Now he sprinkles the flagon with salt, now he shatters the 
cup,? 

How the policeman disturbs the peace of the tavern in 
which we sup. 


L The text has a note here to the effect that a ty should probably be in- 
serted after wlbbe but that it is not found in either of the two MSS. before 
the editor. : s 

MS. (A) has ty, and reads 9»? ble wld OT AS 08 Wrdyy yy re by wlbla. 

% The text here and in the former line reads Bn) MS. (A) has la. 

8 ‘The text reads C4 yy Sloe sq ole} let d9> yl 

# MS. (A) daSve cody y Pho p53. a 

& There is a play on words here in the original Gh whe, ; 

6 Wine not being drunk all the grapejuice could be utilised for vinegar : 
There is a hint here that every one was discontented, had, as we say, sour 
looks which the Persians express by saying oe we stay? as Sy eos wdb, 
So and so sells vinegar. Qaini says to his mistress. 

Gas ys AF tag! oS Esty Ms 
5\ Raw soy8 ra Se! a 


1 MS, (A) omits ly but the text is correct. 
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And in the year 697 H. (1297 A.D.) the Sultan becoming suspi- 
cious of the newly-converted Muslim Mughuls was contemplating 
188. to murder and eradicate them, and they also for their part, goaded 

by the extortion of the revenue collectors and their extortionate 
demands for refunding money,! were plotting a rebellion whils 

the Sultin should be hunting and hawking. One of them who 
was opposed (o this scheme made it known to the Sultan. Secret 
orders were written and despatched to the Governors of the country 
saying that on a certain day ® they should put to death all the 
new Muslim Mughuls with one consent whereyer they found 
them. 

Accordingly on the appointed date they despatched so many 
poor hapless Mughuls with the sword of injustice, and sent them 
on their travels to the kingdom of annihilation, that the mind 
cannot compute their number, and the name of Mughul no longer 
survived in Hindustan, although this custom of killing strangers 
has survived from that time. 

And in the commencement of affairs, the fact of so many 
victories following one another in close succession led to extrava- 
gant ambitions jn the mind of the Sultan; one of these was reli- 
gious innovation, and moreover by the assistance of these four 
Ulugh Khan, Nusrat Khan, Zafar Khan and Alp Khan he was led 
to estimate himself as being superior to the Prophet on whom 
be the peace and blessing of God,* and his companions may 
God be gracious to themall.6 ‘The second was the conquest of 
the whole inhabited world like Sikandar; this led to his ordering 
his name to be inscribed on the currency and mentioned in the 


ve. ‘Alau-d-Din’s officers disapproved of the lavish 
money in the early days of his accession 


Bike i 
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as the y-Mulk Kotwal of Dihli he restrained the Sultan fi 
was “% both these claims and said, ‘No one can evolve ar 
m« out of his own brain unless he be aided 1 by God, and ti 
1 can perform miracles? This object cannot be acquired by the ~ 
strength of dominion, aud wealth, and majesty, and splendour, 
moreover such an attempt may be expected, nay is certain to P 
result in violent disorders and tumults of all kinds, nothing will be 
gained while disgrace will follow the attempt: as for conquering 
realms, it is a worthy ambition, but needs the highest qualifica- 
tions, as well as perfection of rule and a vazir like Aristotle, 
none of which are here existent. ‘ 

If the Sultan clears Hindustan of infidels and frees the envi- 
rons of Dihli from these contumacious ruffians, this will be in no 
way inferior to the world conquests of Sikandar.” 

The Sultan, after due meditation, was greatly pleased with these 
proofs deduced from reason and supported by precedent, and 
bestowed a robe of honour upon ‘Alau-l-Maulk and gave him large 
rewards, and abstained from attempting to satisfy either of his 
ambitions. The Amirs, who on account of the harshness of the 
Sultan, and the roughness of his temper, were unable to say any- 
thing of service, all sent presents of horses and valuables for 
‘Alau-l-Mulk and were loud in praise of him. 

Verse. 


In my opinion that one is thy well wisher, 
Who says that will be a thorn in thy path. 


In this year the Sultan proceeding to Deogir gained a fresh 
conquest § and doubled his spoils: 
That which he cut after that his sword cut double, 
That which he defeated after that his mace defeated again 


and again. 


And in tho year 698 H. (1298 A.D.) he appointed Ulngh Khan 
to the command of a powerful army, to proceed into the country of 
Giajerat against Rai Karan who had thirty thousand cavalry, and 
eighty thousand infantry, and thirty head of elephants. Ulugh 


are : G 
1 MS. (A SALI a} abe We daiye O. 
2 MS. is dist) ole wit" 9. ‘The text reads 9% correctly. 


8 MS, (A) 9 ox) OO” & 
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: _. ng suspi- 
(han, after Rai Karan was defeated, ravaged and laid Wa ating 
wala, and pursued him;! and Rai Karan took refuge W:iaded 
Ramdeo*® who was the ruler of Deogir, in the country ot te j 
Deccan. The family ot Rai Karan, with his treasury and elephant= ~L 
and all his possessions, fell into the hands of the Muslim warrior, 
Among the ladies of his harem was one Dewalrani, of whom Khizr 
Khan the son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din ultimately became enamoured. 
He related the account of his amours to Mir Khusri for him to turn 
junto verse, and the book of Khizr Khan and Dewalrani, which is 
known as the ‘Ashiqa, is in his name. Ulugh Khan carried off an 


idol from Nahrwala (in place of the idol of Somnat which Sultan \ 
Mabmiid had carried 8 to Ghaznin, and the Hindis had made an i 
object of their worship,) and took it to Dihli where he caused it i 


to be trampled under foot by the populace ; then he pursued Rai 


Karan as far as Somnit, and a second time laid waste the idol ; 


temple of Somnat, and building a mosque there retraced his 

steps. 
Nusrat Khan having proceeded to Kuhanbayat,* a well-known 

post, seized much spoil of valuable goods and rubies and other 

jewels from’ the traders ;® Kafar Hazar Dinari whom the 

Sultan Alau-d-Din had latterly taken into close favour, and made : 

Waibu-l-Mulk, was part of that booty. j 
When Ulugh Khan arrived on the frontiers of Alwar he occupied 

himself with verifying the amount of property and spoil which 

had fallen into the hands of his people during these several 

battles, and exacted the giving up of much of it with great 

sc ‘A certain party of Mughuls who accompanied him thought 


gecrenity 
eee | 
aes 
oe 
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as the !@% unfair, and consequently plotted a rebellion, but 


was lly were dispersed ; some of them went off to Rai Hamir 

w in Jhain,! which is near Rantanbhor, and some went else- 
here. 

Ulugh Khan proceeded by continuous marches to his master at 
Dihli, and from this we gather that the massacre of the foreigners 
(above alluded to) took place after the arrival of Ulugh Khan 
from Gujrat. Historians have paid little attention to the due 
order of events, but God knows the truth. 

And in the year 699 H. (1299 A.D.) Ulugh Khan was nominated 
to proceed against the fortress of Rantanbhor and Jhain, which 
is better known as Naushahr,? and Rai Hamir Dev, the grandson 
of Rai Pithora,*? who had ten thousand cavalry, and countless 
infantry, and celebrated elephants, gave him battle but was 
defeated, and with great generalship withdrew the whole of his 
forces into the fortress of Rantanbhor. 

Ulugh Khan having reported * the state of affairs to the Court, 
urged the Sultan to capture the fort; the Sultan collected his 
forces © and marched against Rantanbhor, and in a short time, 
by skilful effort, and aided by the energy of his Maliks, completely 
subdued and took the fortress, and despatched Hamir Dev to 
hell. Great booty, and spoil, and treasures fell into his hands. 
Then he appointed ® a Kotwal to hold that fortress, and having 
bestowed the country of Jhain upon Ulugh Khan, left to attack 
Chitor,? and having conquered that place also within a few days, 


1 Tieffenthaler, I. p. 322, mentions a city called Tschin at a distance of 
five miles from the fortress of Rantanbhor. This would appear to be pro- 
bably the place spoken of in the text. ii: 

bas Biliot, ILI. 146 where Jhain is said to be Ujjain, also p. 172, note oS 
where this opinion is abandoned. 


§ Tieffenthaler does not mention this name. ah ae 
8 MS. (A) reads Rai Hamir Dev of Rantunbhor, omitting hehe ist) Sr, 


but Barni calls Hamir Dey the deti nabsa of Rai Pithora, so that the reading 


of the text is adopted. 

4 MS. (A) 8x uty. 

5 MS. (A) omits De 

6 MS. (A) pane te 
ees returned to Dihli: so also 
LIT. 430. 


taking Rantanbhor and putting Tamir Dev to 
Firishta, See Hunter Imp. Gaz. 
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and! having given it the name of Khizrabad, and having, 

a red canopy upon Khizr Khan aforesaid, made Chitor over . 

as governor. Among the events which happened in this ex), 
tion this was one, that Nusrat Khin had come from Karra’ . 
Rantanbhor, to reinforce Ulugh Khan before the Sultan arrived 
there; and during the siege one day a stone struck him on the 
head, and he went without delay to the other world. One arm 
of the Sultan, that is to say Zafar Khan, had been broken in the 
fight with Qutlug Khwaja, and now the second arm was broken 
also. 

When the army was encamped in the neighbourhood of Malhab* 
the Sultan one day was engaged in the hunting field;® when 
night came on he remained in the plain, and at dawn of day he 
posted his troops all round, while he himself with a select follow- 
ing ascended an eminence and was watching the sport.6 In the 
meantime the brother's son of the Sultan, Akat Khau,? together 
with a band of new-Muslim Mughuls who were engaged in per- 

192. forming the duties of guards, attacked the Sultan relentlessly and 
smote him with arrows, seized him and wounded his arm. As it was 
the winter season, and the Sultin was wearing a cap’ stuffed with 
cotton his wounds were not fatal. Akat Khan wished to alight 
from his horse and strike off the Sultin’s head from his body, 
but some of the attendants pretending to side with him and take 
his part, cried out, the Sultan is killed! Akat Khau was satisfied 
at hearing this, and made off with all speed to the camp on horse- 
back, and entering the royal hall of audience seated himself upon 
the throne, and drawing the canopy over bis head, the Amirs, in 
accordance with ancient custom, gaye in their allegiance to him 










UMS, (A) a 
@MS.(A) 335 3. 
8 MS. (A) omits teh, 
4 The reading here is doubtful. The text has Cagis Jyed cogalyi yo 
an alternative reading J Wy in a footnote. MS, (A) reads 









cit. also uses this word. : 
1 Wirishta also says Akat Khan, 
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as the rightful king,! and raised no overt objection, Akat K 
was so overwhelmed by his inordinate lust that on the instant | 
made an attempt upon the Aarum,? but Malik Dinar Hurumt who 
was on guard at the entrance to the haram with his men armed 
and equipped, said, Till you shew me the head of the Sultan I 
will not permit yon to set foot within this private chamber. Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din, when he had somewhat regained consciousness ® after 
that perilous attack, bound up his wounds. He was convinced 
in his own mind that Akat Khan, in unison with the Amirs who 
had revolted, had had the audacity to make this disgraceful 
attempt upon his life, for that were it not so, he was not the man 
to attempt it alone. 

Accordingly his intention was to make his way to Jhain (where 
Ulugh Khan was) with the fifty or sixty attendants who had 
remained with him, and see what course Ulugh Khan would 
recommend, One or two of his confidential retainers pointed 
out the unwisdom of this course and urged him to go at once to 
the royal pavilion and kingly court. 

Before they arrived at the Court fifty horsemen joined them, 
and Akat Khan took the road to Afghanptr, but a body of men 
who had been despatched in pursuit of him by foreed marches 
made him prisoner,* sent him into the Sultan’s presence, and then 
utterly destroyed all his family and relations wherever they found 
them, among whom Qutluq Khan his brother also perished.® 


Verse. 
One who injures the country is better beheaded 


And at that same time ‘Umar Khan and Mangi Khan the two 


1 Tho words $393 y ¥999 tora o tizak are Turki words (P de C) bys} or ESS) 
signifies the royal family. It also means king: lary) “eh e a bare i: 
ained by Chengiz Khan S393 means simply “right” or a ; — 
the words in the text would mean that they acknowledged him as rig 
king with due formalities. 

2 MS. (A) omits cel. 

8 MS. (A) T Cbse: 


4 MS. (A) 82,5 pod byl 


i 1 i rrence is the same as the text 
6 The account given by Barni of this ocon! a1 u Cs 
tone TL. 172-173). Firishta also calls him SUMRMEEE Shah, hes: Khan, 
yaa Briggs in his translation calls him “The Prince Rooku Khan, 
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nephews of the Sultan, revolted in Badaon: certain of the Amirs 
sent from the Court seized them and brought them to the Sultan, 
by whose orders their eyes were put out.! 


If thou revoltest against thy benefactor 
Byven if thou art the sun, thon wilt fall headlong. 


This further occurrence took place, namely, when the Sultan 

was engaged in besieging Rantanbhor, a person named Haji 

‘ Maula, one of the slaves of Malikul-Umara Kotwal? gathered 
together certain ruffians, displayed a counterfeit order in Dibli,’ 
entered the city by the Badaon gate, and sent for one Turmuzi 

Kotwal and in an instant cut his head off,* closed the city gates, 

and sent a messenger to ‘Alau-l-Mulk ° a friend of his, who was 

Kotwal of the New Castle, saying “ An order has come from the 

Sultan, come and read it” ‘Alau-l-Mulk being fully alive to what 

was going on® did not obey the summons, whereupon the rebel 

Haji Maulé went to the Ruby Palace, and libe 
prisoners, gave a horse and arms and a large bag (of go 

. of the treasury to each one, gathered together an immense 
following; then he seized by force Saiyyid Zada-i-‘Alawi Shah 
Nabsa,? who on his mother’s side was descended from Sultan 
Shamsu-d-Din Altamsh (Iyaltimish), summoning his chief men 

194. and nobles for the purpose, and seated him upon the throne at 







LMS. (A) oO BOS |i) aig 99 Oye, 

% According to Barni ‘a mauld or slave of the late Kotwal Amiru-l-Umara 
Fakhru-d-Din.” 
8 Pretending to have received it from the Sultin (Barni). 














on the throne in the Red Palace. 
by and made to kiss his 
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tle entrance to the Red Palace, and compelled the chief men 
whether they would or no, to swear allegiance to him, 

The Sultan, when he heard this tidings, did not publish it, nor — 
did he betray any signs of emotion, until he had succeeded by 
superhuman effort in entirely! reducing the fortress. A week had 
hardly passed after this exploit of Haji Maula when Malik 
Hamidu-Din, who was Amir of Koh, with his sons who were 
renowned for their valour, and a body of the cavalry of Zafar 
Khan who had come from Amroha to oppose the Mughuls,? 
engaged Haji Maula in fight, and haying destroyed him, put to 
death the hapless Saiyyid Zada also, and sent their heads to 
Rantanbhor. The Sultan nominated Ulugh Khan to proceed to 
Dihli to track out those who had taken part in that® rebellion, 
and bring them to destruction. He also completely eradicated 
the family and relations of Maliku-]-Umara on this suspicion that 
Haji Maula would not have embarked on this enterprise without 
their instigation.* 

The Sultan after adding the fortress of Rantanbhor and its 
surrounding districts to the jaegir of Ulugh Khan returned (to 
Dihli). Ulugh Khan was taken ill that very day while on the 
voad, and died,’ and Rantanbhor became for him like the Paradise 
of Shaddad.§ 


1 MS. (A) 9 9 cans aad id Sulit y 0} Gy} pd ost, 


4 MS. (A) gto Ueye Se? 

$ MS. (A) &9 wT 9. 

4 The text reads ob 8294) 7°] wye Fe so also MS. (A), but we should, 
read otk soe & as without this the sense is not very obvious. 

Barni states, “ The sons and grandsons of the old kotwal Maliku-l-Umara 
had no guilty knowledge of the revolt, but they and every one be to 
that family were put to death, 

6 The Déarikh-1-Firoz Shahi states, in opposition to our author, that Ulagh 
Khin did not die till four or five months later, when he had) collected a large 
force for the purpose of attaching Tilang and Ma‘bar. Firishta also states 4 
that Ulugh Khan died about six months later. i d r 
8 MS. (A) reada o,S Id stad eatiy phe. See Qurtin Ixxxix. 5. 
ae een how thy Lord did with ‘Ad? with 

aa ay ape tho ithe of which has not been created in ; 
the land.” al 
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f robbers of Jalor, whose leader was Mir 
a alate Rantanbhor after the fort 





~ Moreover f 
Muhammad Shah, were captured im 


«'Phis city is said to have been situated in Yemen, 
a. It was founded by Shaddad ibn ‘Ad, who was 
1 si strong and mighty, and when he heard of Paradise and of what 
Feecreanuagice therein tn his saints, ‘ palaces of gold req silver me vata 
beneath which rivers flow, and upper chambers above iis oy h "3 ‘ art = 
chambers, (Qur’in xxxix. 21) he said to his mighty men Verily i 4 ake i 
myself upon the earth a city like unto Paradise.’ Then he esr : ae . 
a hundred men of his servants and mighty men of valour, and under : : “s 
of each of them a thousand helpers, and bade them search out and fin res 
e of the plain in the land of Yemen, and choose the best thereo 
in soil. Then he provided them with wealth, and designed for hes the 
| pattern of their work, and wrote to his three chief lords Ghinim-ibn-‘Ulwan, 


an, and Walid ibnur Raiyyan, and charged them to write to 


ik ibn ‘Ulw 
a lords in the utmost parts of their cities that they should collect all 


that was in their land of gold and of silver, of pearls and of rubies, of ed 
and ambergris and saffron, and should send them unto him. Then he sen 
unto all the mines, and took ont therefrom all the gold and the silver ne 
was in them, and he sent his three agents to the divers into the sp ig an 
they brought out therefrom jewels, and gathered them La i i ris 
mountains, and all of this was bronght to Shaddad. : en they or : e 
miners to the mines of rubies and emeralds and all other jewels, and t od 
brought ont from thence immense riches. Then he ordered and the es 
yas beaten and fashioned into bricks, and he bnilded therewith an iy 7 
and he commanded the pearls and the rubies, the onyx and the emerald = 
the cornelian, and the walls of the city were set with them. And a made 
for it upper chambers, and above them other chambers supported on ee > 
and to all of them pillars of emerald and of onyx and of raby. ee 
caused to flow peneath the city a wide channel which he brought to the ci “ 
1 peneath the earth a space of forty leagues, like to a large canal. 
eo ordered, and there were made to flow from that channel, rivulets 
,and highways and streets flowed with clear water. And he 
be. ade for that canal and for all the rivalets, and they 
|, and the pebbles thereof were made of all kinds of 
ow und green, And there were planted on either 
he 3s of gold bearing fruit, and the 
cious And the length of the 
thereof like unto the length. 
Jofty, and there were builded 
; 1 kinds of jewels within 
of the city on the L 
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ne 
; should spare your life and have you e 
se ly de, 
wit aa ki u ure} : 1e els ied, If I should get well and shoul 
pportunity, 1 would kill you and raise the son of Hamu — 

Dev to the throne.’ The Sultan wondered, and was amazed ab 
this audacity, and enquired of his most shrewd and astute Amirs 
the reason why the people had so turned against him, and why 
these continual riots and seditions were so constantly occurring, 
and further sought to know how to set about remedying these — 
evils. They shewed him several paths of conduct which would — 
end naturally in four things. Virstly, that the king should in — 
his own person be aware of the enterprises both good and bad 
which are going on in his kingdom. Secondly, that he should 
put an end to wine bibbing, which is the source of so much eyil. 
Thirdly, abandonment by the mualiks of their gadding about to 
Fourthly, 
to demand back the money which he had lavished, from all 
classes, whether soldiery or populace, because it is the fountain 
head of all riot and sedition, especially upstarts and nowveauw riches,* 
and in ashort time these regulatious would by their inherent 
good, be acceptable to the Rais, and pass from potentiality to 
actuality just as has already been related in a former place. 
The Sultan did away with wine drinking, and brought the other 


each others’ houses and holding deliberative meetings.! 


Then Almighty God wished to send a warning to him and to his host, 
calling him to repentance, and he chose to himself Hid ibn Khalid who 
came and called apon Shaddid to believe and confess the power and unity 
of God, but he persisted in his idolatry and disobedience. Then Hid warned 
him of punishment to come and of the fall of his kingdom, but he would 
not be moved from his evil ways.” , 

At last he was informed that the city was finished and he set out to go to 
it with three handred thousand, leaving all his kingdom to his son Mursad 
who had it is said believed in the words of Hid. When Shaddid arrived 
with one day’s journey of Tram a yoice came from heaven, and he and all 
who were with him fell dead, not one remained, and all who were in the city 
died, the workmen and artificers, the agents and warriors, not a soul remained 
alive. And the city sank into the earth.” 

Mu‘jamu-l-Buldan. Yagiit Vol. I. 


1 MS. (A) reads rl. in place of pal. 
@ The Persian phrase is Mw slymaSy!.  Naukisaha-i-sifta. 
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regulations also into force, and also published several new rules 

of his own, which have never been heard of either before or 
after his time, whether they were in accordance with religious 
Jaw or nob; one of these rules was that regulating the price of 
grain, and cloth, and horses, and all necessaries essential to the 
comfort of the soldiery and populace, and the bestowal of rewards 
and alms upon all classes of the people, the detail of which is told 
at some length in the history of Zia-i-Barni.! Those laws were 
the most extraordinary of all: this cheapness of provisions was 
one of the chief sources of the prosperity of the people, and 
formed a stout wall of defence against the irruption of the 
Mughuls. And inasmuch as in mentioning some of these events 
and occurrences in the original work,® the chronological sequence 
has not been preserved, and they have been only incidentally 
mentioned as occasion arose, for this reason they have also been 
recounted here in the same manner. 

196. In the year 700 H. he ordered ‘Ainu-l-Mulk Shihab Multini to 
proceed to Malwa with a large army {and Koka the Rani who 
had forty thousand cavalry and 100,000 infantry, not being able 
to stand against him fled].8 ‘Ainu-1-Mulk ravaged and pillaged 
that country and returned victorious with countless spoils.4 The 
Khusri of poets has described this in the ‘Ashiga, in these words : 


He gave ‘Ajnu-l-Mulk a signal with his brow 

To turn his face towards the kingdom of Malwa ; 

From the clear-sightedness which ‘Ainu-l-Mulk possessed, 
‘hat which he ordered was brought into sight. 

He marched with an army drawn up in array, 

And placed round them sentiuels like the eyelashes. ® 











And in the year already mentioned the Sultan set out for 
Sorath® on a hunting expedition, and despatched to hell Satal 


Firoz Shahi, Eliot and Dowson, III. pp. 192 et seqq- 

Bln 

he words in brackets are not found in MS. (A). : 
ta gives the date. of this expedition as 704 H. and calls Koka the 
The text and MS. (B) reads | 


eo) Rani. 
of ploy upon-the words uri 


The Tavtkh-i- 
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Dev a rebel who had taken refuge in that fortress with a huge 
army, the Sultan's army having before been unable to reduce it, but 
it now fell into their hands. And in the year 701 H. (1301 A.D.) 
the fort of Jalor was reduced by Kamalu-d-Din Kark and he sent 
Kanhar Dev, a headstrong rebel to the lowest abyss of hell. 

And in the year 702 H. (1302 A.D.) he sent Malik Kafur Naib! 
with a large army and complete equipment towards Tilang and 
Marhat? and an immense quantity of treasure with elephants 
and horses, jewels and cloths, fell as spoil into the hands of the 
troops. 

And in the year 709 (1309 A.D.) ® Malik Naib Kafir went a 
second time to Arankal * and having taken much treasure and 
several fine elephants and seven thousand horses asa present 
from Rai Nadar Dev the Governor of Arankal made him a 
regular tributary. And in the year 710 H. (1310 A.D.) the country 197. 
of Ma‘bar © as far as Dhor ® Samundar came into the possession 
of the Muslims. 

Andin the year 711 H. (1311 A.D.) Malik Naib brought to court 
and presented his spoils consisting of three hundred an! twelve 
elephants, and twenty thousand horses, ninety-six thousand mans 
of gold, and many chests of jewels and pearls besides other 


1 MS. (A) reverses the order of this name. The text has yy wh, 

2 Telinga or Telingana, the ancient name of one of the principal kingdoms 
of 8. India. See Ain-i-Akbari II. (J.) 2875 also Hunter Imp. Gaz. I. art 
Andhra; also Cunningham Anc, Geog. of India p. 519, 527. 

8 There is a great gap here in the history partly due to the confnsion of 
dates, and absence of chronological sequence mentioned by the author. Barni 


nd Firishta very little. i 
elingina (Tieff. Til. 5) See Hunter 


Maharashtra see Hunter, Imp. 
Mahrattas, Preliminary Observa- 


gives no assistance 
4 Warangal was the ancient capital of T 
Imp. Gaz. XIII. 521. Regarding Marhat or 
Gaz. IX. 166; also Grant Duff, History of the 
tions; also Cunningham, Anc. Geog. of India p. 553. s 
Arangal or Warangal. Barni gives Laddar Dev as the name of the Rai of 
Arangal. Elliott IIT. 201. So also Firishta. See text I. p. 207. pes | 
5 Ma‘bar. Coromandel. See Ibn Batitah (Paris Edn.) III. 328. Ain-s- 
7 -1- Reinaud) I. epxxviii. 
Akbart (Jarrett) JIT. 51, 60. Abu-l Feda ( na 
}Ma‘bar extends from Killam (Cavalum) to Nilawar (Nellore). Wassaf (Eand 
D III. 32). o 
6 Firishta says Khwaja Haji and Malik Naib were sent to conquer Ma‘bar 
and Dhor Samund where there were idol temples full of gold, and jewels. T 
cannot identify Dhor Samund. 


3k 


er ee 
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‘booty beyond the limits of computation; Amir Khusrii who 
was with that army has given full particulars in the Khazfinu-l- 
Futith : some attributed these victories to respite before punish- 
ment, and some to the miraculous powers of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Din, while others held that the peace and security of that reign 
were due to the unbounded blessings of the Sultanu-l-Mashaikh 
Nizamu-l-Auliya ! may God* sanctify his resting-place. 
At length when the Sultan’s mind was satisfied, and he gained 
some leisure from the administration of the State, he set himself 
to provide for the future of his two sons, allotting to each one 
a province in the neighbourhood, and setting apart districts for 
them. Among other events was the marriage of Khizr Khan to 
Dewal Rani, and Girdi’s account is of a nature to last toall eternity, 
and those who have the taste may read the account of that in 
the ‘Ashiga;% then having bestowed upon Khizr Khan the canopy 
and staff of office, and having made him his heir the Sultan sent 
him away to Hatnapir* and the foot of the hills. When affairs 
were settled,’ and the heavens began to act with their ingrained 
‘natural deceit, and commenced displaying those evil traits, and 
old age overcame the Sultan’s health, his followers deserted him ; 


Verse. 


In the world, when a king becomes advanced in years 
His worshippers grow weary of him ; 

His head, which is worthy of a crown, 

He must recline on musk not on ivory.® 


198, Various disorders affected him,? and hectic fever which leads 8 to 









1 Nigamud-d-Din Anliya was the son of Ahmad Dany&l. He was born at 

Badaon. He died A.H. 725 and is buried at Dihh, 

See Ain-i-Akbari III. 865, Firishta gives a long biography of him. 

4 MS. (A) omits &W). 

8 Seo E and D III 552, 553. 

4 Text reads 392 “ia, MS. (A) reads y;4ind Hastiniwar (? Hatnawar). 
| Ain-i-s an (J) TZ. 104 and IIL. 70. also Hunter Gaz, Ind. v. 352. 

eI yh. E 
cu oe bury kings with musk, camphor and other odori- 
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ill-temper, and suspiciousness, and causes the health to bec 
deranged, gained the mastery over him, and when only such 
small amount of health remained that it was like a single lam 
to light the whole house, Khizr Khan in fulfilment of a vow he 
had made, in singleness of heart and sincerity of spirit seb out 
from Hatnapir | barefooted upon a pilgrimage to the holy men 
of Dihli, and performed his thanksgiving for the restoration of 
his father’s health, but it is a very strange fact that he never 
once went to visit the Sultanu-l-Mashaikh wal Anliya, . 


‘ Shaikh of the sects, Pillar of the faith, Nizamu-d-Din 
Lace Khizr and Masih, with a breath brings bones to life.” 


with whom he was connected by bonds of affection and sanctity, 

And Malik Naib informed the Sultan of the coming of Khigr 
Khan with considerable embellishment, saying that Alp Khan, 
the maternal uncle of Khizr Khan, who had arrived from Gujrat, 
out of policy and prudence, having regard to the affairs of the 
State and in his desire to become Naib and Vakil, had himself 
summoned his sister’s son, and further remarked thatif this erude 
idea and immature desire had not fixed itself in the mind of 
Khizr Khan, why had he come unbidden to the Court ? 

The Sultan whose health was upset, and his brain disordered 
and disposed to entertain absurd prejudices, in according with 
the saying,* “ When a man’s health is disordered his fancies are 
disordered,” from his great lack of discrimination taking this 
suggestion as the actual fact, and regarding this assertion $ as the 
truth, instantly gave orders for the execution of Alp Khan. 

Malik Naib and Malik Kamalu-d-Din Kark seizing that un- 
happy wretch like a meek lamb, cut him to pieces inside the Royal 
palace. After that Malik Naib induced the Sultan (on the ground 
that Khigr Khan had taken alarm at the murder of his unele 
and that it was not expedient for him to return to his own 
place in the court), to issue instructions that, to allow of 
the restoration * of order in the State, he should go for some 


1 MS. (A) reads Hatnawar. Khusri in the ‘Ashiqa este s os the 
Sultan recovered insome degree, Khigr Khin set out on his expedition to 
Hatanpir.” (E and D III, 554). 

a MS. (A) €- ; 

8 MS. (A) reads w=*™. 

4 MS. (A) omits che text line Land oy text line 2. 
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Verse. 


f 





In the world, when a king becomes advanced in years 
_ - His worshippers grow weary of him; 

3 His head, which is worthy of a crown, 

He must recline on musk not on ivory.® 













% E 498. Various disorders affected him,’ and hectic fever which leads* to 


Be, UA 1 Nigimnd-d-Din ‘Anliyaé was the son of Ahmad Danyal. He was born at 

—“-Badion, He died AH. 726 and is buried at Dihli, 

See ‘Ain-i-Akbari IL. 365, Firishta gives a long biography of him. 

é . a 
& MS. (A) omits ayy. 

$ Seo Band D III 652, 553. ; ‘ 4 : 

 & Text reads 93 Wis, Ms. (A) reads 7 dant Hastinawar (? Hatnawar). 

fee Ain-i-Akbar? (J) II. 104 and III. 70. also Hunter Gaz. Ind, v. 352. 
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ill-temper, and suspiciousness, and causes the health to becom 
deranged, gained the mastery over him, and when only such 
Small amount of health remained that it was like w single lamp 
to light the whole house, Khizr Khan in fulfilment of Ge vow he 
had made, in singleness of heart and sincerity of spirit set out 
from Hatnapir | barefooted upon a pilgrimage to the holy men — 
of Dihli, and performed his thanksgiving for the restoration of 
his father’s health, but it is a very strange fact that he never’ 
once went to visit the Sultanu-l-Mashaikh wal Auliya, 


“Shaikh of the sects, Pillar of the faith, Nizamu-d-Din 
Like Khizr and Masih, with a breath brings bones to Tes 


with whom he was connected by bonds of affection and sanctity. 

And Malik Naib informed the Sultan of the coming of Khigr 
Khan with considerable embellishment, saying that Alp Khan, ~ 
the maternal uncle of Khizr Khan, who had arrived from Gujrat, 
out of policy and prudence, having regard to the affairs of the 
State and in his desire to become Naib and Vakil, had himself 
summoned his sister’s son, and further remarked thatif this erude 
idea and immature desire had not fixed itself in the mind of 
Khizr Khan, why had he come unbidden to the Court ? 

The Sultan whose health was upset, and his brain disordered 
and disposed to entertain absurd prejudices, in according with 
the saying,* ‘“ When a man’s health is disordered his fancies are 
disordered,” from his great lack of discrimination taking thi ft 
suggestion as the actual fact, and regarding this assertion § as the 
truth, instantly gave orders for the execution of Alp Khan. 

Malik Naib and Malik Kamalu-d-Din Kark seizing that un- 
happy wretch like a meek lamb, cut him to pieces inside the Royal 
palace. After that Malik Naib induced the Sultan (on the ground 
that Khizr Khan had taken alarm at the murder of his uncle 
and that it was not expedient for him to return to his own 
place in the court), to issue instructions that, to allow of 
the restoration * of order in the State, he should go for some 


1 MS. (A) reads Hatnawar. Khusri in the ‘Ashiqa states 3 be eid 
Sultan recovered in some degree, Khigr Khin set out on his expedition 
Hatanpir.” (EB and D III, 554). 

a MS. (A) €- 
8 MS. (A) reads w=". 
4 MS. (A) omits ce text line L and 4») text line 2. 
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time to Amroha till a command should issue summoning him 
to the presence. In the meantime he might engage in hunting, 
and he was to return to the Court his canopy and staff of 
office, and all the other insignia of royalty. Khizr Khin having 
obeyed this order with a sad and distracted heart, after a 
little while relying upon the sincerity of affection he enter- 
tained for his father and the confidence between them, wrote 
to him to this effect,! that he had never committed any breach 
of trust which could cause the Sultan to be so wroth with 
him; then overcome by sorrow he determined to leave Amroha 
for Dihli. When he arrived to do obeisance to his father, the chord 
of fatherly affection was stirred in the heart of the Sultan, he 
clasped his son to his breast, and kissed him several times on the 
forehead, and motioned to him to go and see his mother. Khizr 
Khan went thither, and Malik Naib ont of villainy,? on the 
instant went back to the Sultan and filled his ears with lies, 
saying,® ‘Khizr Khan has now come for the second time to 
the palace with evil intentions without orders, and the Sultan 
takes no notice of the matter.’ The Sultan upon this occasion gave 
orders to send both brothers, Khizr Khan and Shadi Khan, to the 
fortress of Gwaliir.* Malik Naib, after these two heirs had been 
deported, and the way was clear for Malik Shihabu-d-Din, the 
son of the Sultan by another mother, who was yet a lad of tender 
years, made him heir-apparent and exacted from him an agreement. 
After two or three days the Sultan’s life became intolerable 
through his affliction, and he would willingly have purchased a 
breath at the price of a world, buat it was not to be had. . 


Verse. 


Sikandar, who held sway over a world, 

At the time when he was departing, and was quitting the 
world, 

It could not be as he wished, thongh he would have given 

a world could they have given him in return the brief 

respite of a moment. 
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The mint of Existence was emptied of the coin of life 


. This event took place in the year 715 H. (1316 A.D.).1 The 

uration of the reign of Sultan ‘Ala -d-Di tweukgul 

es t au in was twenty-one 
‘Alau-d-Din who struck his stamp upon the golden coin 
Subdued a world beneath the Pp 


par alm of his gold-scattering 
land, 


By the revolution of the sky, that stamp became changed, 
but that gold 


Remained the same in appearance, and you may see it now 
passing from hand to hand. 


[Account of Amir Khusri and Mir Hasan may God have 
mercy on them ]}.8 


And among the poets * by whose existence the reign of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din was adorned and honoured, one was the Khusri-i- 
Sha‘iran (Priace of Poets), may God shew him mercy and acceptance, — 
whose writings, whether prose or poetry, have completely filled 
the world from one remotest end to the other. 

He completed his five works, collectively called Khamsa,§ in the 
year 698 H. (1298 A. D.), in honour of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din, 


1 MS. (A) reads Cy Khams in place of “« sit and this is correct 
as ‘Alan-d-Din died on the 7th Shawwal 715 H. see E and D III. 555, but see 
also p. 208. “On the sixth Shaw wal towards morning, the corpse of ‘Aliin-d- 
Din was bronght out of the Red Palace of Siri, and was buried in a tomb in 
front of the Jami‘ Masjid” (Tavikh-i-Pirus Shahi.) See also Thomas Pathan 
Kings of Dihli p. 158 n. ats 

2 MS. (A) Sawd LS Hj. See Thomas Pathan Kings pp. 168 et seqgy 

8 These words are not found in revere 

4 MS. (A) reads whe) AF colye% Som 51 9. 

5 These were the following :— a 

ety QMO Hasht Bihisht. dol) iw Sikandar néma. 


whey gly Laili wa Majnin. os) en Shirin wa Khusrit. 
2 Panj ganj. i : 

Khusri was of arki origin, his father Amis Mahmud came to ad Karas 
the invasion of Changiz Khan into the service of Sultan — = “ 
Shah by whom he was advanced to high office, but was eventual oe m “a ait = 
Mir Khusri succeeded his father, bag gave up office and a pare 
disciple of Nigamu-d-Din Auliya. His A/hamsa was written 1 
the Khamsa of Shaikh Nizami. 


He is said to have written 400,000 couplets. Neither Khamsa inom extend 
6 
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within the space of two years. Among these works is the Mafla‘u- 
1. Anwar! which he composed in two weeks as he himself says (in 
these verses) : 


The year of this ancient heaven which had passed away 
Was after six hundred and ninety eight. 

Following on the steps of the sky traversing star ® 

In two weeks did the full moon § arrive at completion. 


In the Nafahat* it is stated upon the authority of Sultanu-l- 
Mashaikh Nigamu-l-Auliya, may God sanctify his sacred resting- 
place, that on the day of judgment each individual will boast 
of some one thing, and my boast (said he) will be of the heart- 
burnings of this Turk Allah® (God’s champion); Mir Khbusri 
probably alludes to this when he says :— 


Khusri my friend, strive in the right way 
201. That you may be called Turk-i-Khuda (God's champion). 


Another poet was Mir Hasan Dihlavi,S whose anthology also 
has enslaved the east and-west of the world. Although in that 
reign there were other poets who composed anthologies, still by 
reason of these two eminent poets the mention of the others sinks 
into insignificance. 


“When the sun comes out the stars disappear.” 


The death of Mir Khusri took place in the year 725 H. (1325 
A.D.). He is buried in Dihli at the foot of the sacred tomb of his 


1 The thd glib Matlau-l-Anwar, “Ortus luminnm. Poema persicum, 
quod ad Pentada Khosrewi Dehlewi, anno 725 (inc 18 Dec, 1824) mortui, 
pertinet. Viginti libri qui singuli historiam unam continent,” H.K. 12256. 

a cl> e998 sid. Akhtar-i-gardin khiram, & xls &0,  Mah-i-Kamil. 

+ wle® Nafanat, The Nafahatu-l-Uns seo Haji Khalifah. 

Nafahatu-l-uns “halitus familiaritatis e viris sanctitate eminentibus 
prodeuntes, auctore Molla nostro Nir-ed-din Abd-el-rahmin Ben Alimad 

i anno 898 (inc. 23 Oct. 1492) mortuo.” H, K. 13922. 
$3, Turk Allah. 


Somer. Mir Hasan Dihlavi, whose name was Shaikh Najmu-d- 


a 
an 
Se 
‘ 








eS 





eh 


own spiritual instructor! may God shew mercy to them. Masilanas 


Shihab # wrote an enigm eS ” 
é enigr atical chronogram it that, ar 
t h pon hat, a nd having 


ad it engraved upon a tablet of stone had it fixed above the 
shrine ® of Mir Khusri. It is as follows :-— 


Mir Khusrii, the Khusri of the kingdom of eloquence 
That ocean of excellence, and sea of perfection ; : 
His prose is more attractive than flowing water, 

His poetry purer than the most limpid streams ; 

A sweet-singing nightingale without a rival, 
Honey-tongued parrot without an equal: 

In tracing the date of the year of his death, 

When I placed my head upon the knee of thought, 
One phrase ‘Adimu-l-Misl* came as the date, 

Another was Tvti-i-Shakar Magal.® 


Mir Hasan, in the year in which Sultan Muhammad having 
laid waste Dihli built Daulatabad® in the Deccan, died in that 


1 Nizamu-d-Din Auliya. 

2 See p. 99 note 2 of this work. ¢ 

8 There is no English equivalent that I am aware of for the word jl}< 
which means ‘‘a place of pilgrimage.” The word “shrine” conveys this idea 
better than most others. 

+ P 3 

4 The letters of | poe give the date 725, Thus 70+4+104+40+1+ 
80+40+4 500430, So also do those of Jihe 58 stb. Thus 9+6+9+4 
10 + 300 + 20 + 200 + 40 + 100+ 1+ 80=725. Not counting the hamza,. 


Mir Khusri died in the month of Ramazin 725 A. H. (1825 A.D.) and is 
said in the Majma‘u-l-Fugihd to have been buried in the burial place of 
Shaikh Shakkar Ganj; as above stated in the text he was buried close to the 
grave of his spiritual guide Nigamn-d-Din Auliya. 

5 ‘Adimu-l-Misl means “ peerless.” Titi-i-Shakkar Magqal, “ Parrot of honied 





speech.” . 

6 MS. (A) omits wale ob! ending S923 +8). 

Daulatabad, Lat 19° 57’ N. and long. 75° 18’ H. 28 miles N.-W. of Hyderabad. 

Tt was originally called Deogiri or Deogarh, and was me) capital of the 
Yadava kingdom. After being taken by ‘Alain-d-Din, whioh event is note- 
worthy as being the first appearance of the Muhammadans in the Deccan, 
it was given back to its Raja Ramehandra wha rebelled, was subdued by 
Naib Malik Kafur, taken prisoner and sent to Dihli whence he was restored 
to his kingdom. Finally in 1838 (739 A.H.) Muhammad Tughlaq Shah 


al =a a ao as 
ae ee: 
4 P > 2 ~.< e 
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country, and was buried in the city of Danlatabad where his 
tomb is well known, and is visited as a shrine of sanctity, 
‘Arif Jami,! may his resting-place be sanctified, suys— 


é Those two parrots from whose birth 
? Hindustan was filled with sngar, 
Became at last a mark for the arrow of the sky 
















z And were silenced and prisoned in the cage of earth. Pr \ 
Surzin Surnisu-p-Din 1pn ‘Anau-p-Din Kuniisi | | 
| 
202. Who was a child, ascended the throne as a puppet in the month | 
of Shawwal, 715 A.A. (1316 A.D.) by the exertions, and with 4 


He sent Malik Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Sanbal to the fortress of Gwaliar * 
to put out the eyes of Khizr Khan and Shadi Khan. He also 
caused the mother of Khigr Khan, Malika-i-Jahan, to be im- 
prisoned, and confiscated all her property, and having thrown the 
‘Shahzada, whose name was Mubarak Khan, into prison, intended 
to put out his eyes, but fate did not second his efforts. 
a a 


the consent of Malik Naib, and was styled by the above title. | 
' 
| 













deserted Dihli for Deogiri which he renamed Daulatabid and issued stringent 
orders to all the inhabitants of Dihli to remove to the new capital. 


Ibn Batita (Paris Edn. IV. 46) who visited at this time, compares it to the val 
former capital, and say that the citadel was named bays. This was evi- 
' dently the old name of the city, Deogir as we should probably read ps2. 














and at the early age of five 
ii the Faith) and later he was 
ery famous and attained to the highest 
ainable by a mys that of ‘Arif. He wrote many works in 
, grammar and theology, among others the Haft Aurang, a series of 
ems, viz., Silsilatu-1-Zahab, The golden chain; Qissa-i ; 
tory of Salaman and Absal ; Twhfatu-l-Ahrar ; 
Rosary of the Pious; 














iia : A 
dignity attainable by 


-Salaman wa 

The Offering to the 
Fisuf wa Zuleikha, Yusuf and 
Khirad Nama, Book of Wisdom. 
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When his attempts to uproot the family of ‘Alau-d-Din be 
known, two sirdars named Mubashshir and Bashir in concert y 
a body of paiks of the garrison of the Hazar Sutin palace, — 
night murdered Malik Naib.} 

Verse, 


If thou doest evil, hope not for good, 















For never wilt thou gather grapes from thorns ; 
I do not imagine that thou who hast sown barley in autumn 
When harvest comes wilt gather in wheat. 


Then, having released Shahzada Mubarak Khan from prison, 


~—they appointed* him to be Naib to Sultan Shihabu-d-Din in — . 


place of Malik Naib: Mubarak Khan carried on the affairs of the ~ 
state for one or two months after that, and succeeded in conciliat- 
ing the Amirs and Maliks. Then he sent Sultan Shihabu-d-Din 
to the fortress of Gwaliar where he finally died in the year 716 H.8 
Verse. 

No one has ever seen a trace of fidelity in Time, 
Everyone who seeks fidelity from Time is in error, 
The Sirdars having put some of these paiks to death,* scattered 203. 
the rest of them in all directions. . 
Verse. 


Good requites good, and evil meets with evil, 
This is the way of the world: requital of actions. = 
And the period of the reign of Shihabu-d-Din was three 


mouths and a few days. ohio 
Surin Qursu p-Din Mupirak Sin ran ‘Avau-p-Din Kyresi. 


Ascended the throne of Dibli with the consent of the Amirs 


1 Thirty-five days after the death of 
(1316 A.D.) 


a MS. (A) SoataS cpaie. eer: 
8 There is a difference here of great importance between the printed text 


and the MS. The former has 710 H. while MS. (A) renda 716 H. igo is 
correct, as is seen from the Nuh Sipihr of Mir Khusra. 


4 MS, (A) Boley Ui. a ; be 
vt sad to the succession of Shihaba-d-Din, see Firishta, — 
describes him by the name of ‘Umar Khan (Brigg’s Fivishta 1, 883), : 


full name was Shihabu-d-Din ‘Umar according to Mir Khusra, 


‘Alau-d-Din (Barni) te, 715 BH. 
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and Vazirs in the early part of the year 717, H.! and ap- 
‘portioning appointments and suitable ydaeg?rs among his most 
trusted Amirs, specially distinguished by promoting to high 
office one Hasan, Barawar bacha,? who was very handsome, 
and had been brought as a captive from Malwa. He had been the 
protégé of Malik Shadi Naib-i-Khags, the Hajib of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Din. 

_ He gave him the title of Khusri Khan. The tribe of Barawar * 
are a family of servile position in Gujrat; but now in the kingdom 
my: of Djhli, the Sultan, to snch an extent was he infatuated by his 
beautiful face, raised him, in spite of his unfitness for the office, 
to the trusted post of Vazir. 


Verse. 


r Tf thou desirest thy kingdom to be glorious 
Give not high office to an upstart ; 
Unless thou wishest that thy state should be ruined 
Entrust not thy affairs to the inexperienced. 























; And Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, inasmuch as he had undergone the 
-», affliction of imprisonment, on the very first day of his reign had 
all the prisoners liberated, and appointed Malik Fakhra-d-Din 
Jina the Son of Ghazi Malik, who eventually was entitled 
Muhammad ‘Adil, to be Mir Akhor.® 
In the first year of his reign he contemplated the conquest of 
Deogir otherwise called Daulatabad,® but his Amirs opposed and 
dissuaded him. 


iso the Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi of Barni, but Khusri in both the ‘Ashiqa 
ipihr, says the beginning of 716 H. In the latter poem the date is 
to have been the 24th of Mebharram, 716 H. But Firishta 
n, and the editor states in a footnote to the transla- 
f that in some loose extracts the date is 717 H. 
‘Alia-d-Din having died on the 7th Shawwal 715 and Shihabu-d-Din 
having reigned three months and a few days, would bring the accession of 
|-Din to about the middle or end of Muharram 716, so that we may 
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Verse, 


Tt was not deemed expedient, from motives of wisdom, 
That the world’s king should move from his place ; 
Who knows, what are the hidden designs of evil wishers, 
Or who, in all sincerity, is well disposed to the king ? 


In the year 718 H. (1318 A.D.) Sultan Qutbu-d-Din sent Sar 
Salahi Kotwal. with orders to proceed to Gwaliar and put to 
death Khizr Khan and Shadi Khan. Having done this he sam- 
moued Dewal Rani and ineluded her in his faram. With 





reference to this Mir Khusrt writes: 
Verses. 
In short one who is acquainted with the secret of this mystery 
In this way opened the door of this treasury of secrets, 
That when the Sultan Mubarak Shah in cruelty 
Turned against his own kith and kin with anger and frown- 
ing, 
He considered that the interests of the country demanded 
their murder, 
And thought that they deserved the sharp sword, 
His object was to empty the country of noble men by mali- 
cious enterprise. 
Secretly he sent a messenger to Khizr Khan 
Making treacherous protestations of hearty good will 
Saying, Oh thou shining light who remainest far from the 
assembly, ; : 
Thy body ill at ease and thy countenance without light; 
Thou knowest that this is none of my doing, 
The oppressed remains while the oppressor disappears. 
If thou art imprisoned, by the Lord of the world 
When the time comes he himself will —— these bonds, 
is matter haste and anxiety are not fitting, ; 
et extricates itself from the mire by patient en- 


deavour. j 
Now, we too are engaged in pl 
So that by clever contrivance 


captivity. 


umbing this matter 
we may free you from that 


1 “A roffian named Shadi” (Mir Khusrit B and D TL S0b. 5 eee 





205. 
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Tf thou art fitted to become a king 

We will make thee ruler over a wide kingdom. 

But the affection for some one which springs in thy heart 

Ts not fitted for the loftiness of thy ambition. 

Dewal Rani who is but a handmaiden to thee, 

For whom even were the moon needed as handmaid this were 
an easy matter, 

T have heard that she is so dear to thee 

That thy cypress-like form stoops to kiss her feet. 

This is not fitting that from shortsightedness 

The king should be enslaved by a slave. 

The gourd is in any case of no account in the garden 

That it should attempt to raise its head in emulation of the 
Ohinar. 

A straw which places its foot upon the face of the stream 

Ts carried hither and thither by the wind and buffeted by the 
floods. 

[My heart’s desire makes this request, that thou should’st give 
up that mistress of thine. } 

Since she went from here, send her back hither again 

Send her to take her place at the foot of my throne. 

When the infatuation of thy mind is somewhat less 

We will send her back to thee to be thy handmaid. 

When the messenger went and took back the message 

Khizr Khan’s heart no longer enjoyed any rest. 

First he wept tears of blood which flooded his eyes and lips, 

Then he sent back an answer mingled with blood 

Saying, since the Shah has attained his ambition in becoming 
a sovereign, 

He must leave Dewal Rani to me. 

If however you desire to deprive me of this wealth 

You desire to see me despoiled of wealth and light. 

Since this heart’s delight holds her head as high as mine 

Cut off my head, afterwards thou wilt know. 

When the messenger, from that grief-stricken soul 


1 Here follows in the text the following verse given above in brackets. 
eal daly 2) Crd 951} Wy AF coat 0G 0 bo Jo (glad 
With a footnote saying that this verse is in the ‘Ashiqa but in none of the 


three MSS, It is also not in MS, (A.) 
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Bore those fiery sighs to the palace of the king, 

The Emperor waxed wrath from head to foot 

From his heart he smiled, as lightning smiles in the cloud, 

The flame of the fire of ! enmity shot forth, 

He who sought a pretext, was provided with a new one? 

In anger he sent for Sar Salahi (the Kotwal) 

Saying you must travel this day before nightfall a hundred 
krohs ; 

Go to Gwaliar at this moment without delay, 

And with the sword cut off the heads of the lions of the 
country, 

That I may be safe from the nobles of the country; 

Because this disturbance, small as it is, risks the existence of 
the country. 

At his order the tyrant set ont, 

The pigeon was tied ® by the foot and the hawk hungry. 

In that day and night he travelled several leagues 

He arrived and again imprisoned him intending (to kill him).* 

He made known the orders he had received from the throne, 

The garrison of the fort set about carrying out this severe 
measure ; 

The ruthless soldiery entered shamelessly ® into that pure 
place of chastity, 

The veiled ladies® were thrown into consternation and screamed 
so that the roof and doors shook with their cries. 

In that palace every arrow-like beam7 became curved like a 
bow, 

The day of resurrection became a guest in that Paradise ; 

From the corners of the rooms in great consternation 

The male lions leapt forth in wrath, 


1 MS. (A) reads 4343 95 wat Aled, 
@ MS. (A) reads &les ub by cor> ste. 
8 MS. (A) OU. The text has a misprint do, 
4 The text is wrong here. MS. (A) reads correctly. 
Kily 55 51 oF OU y Ory. 
6 MS. (A) gif we & 6 MS. (A) WFddy3 gy. 


1 y has here the two meanings of arrow, and rajter or beam, 


206. 
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The arms had lost their strength, and the bodies their power, 

Force was dead, and wit had sunk to sleep.' 

Shadi Khan Wala waxed wrath, and sought aid from the 
protection of God most High, 

Nimbly he leapt upon the Kotwal and fonght with him Tor a 
long time, threw him to the ground and songht.for a sword 


wherewith to slay him. ai 
Inasmuch as he had lost his sword of victory ~ — r 


What did that unattainable strength avail him ? 

Allies ran up to help him from right and left 

They fell one after the other and that fallen one rose up. 

Each fierce (lion) was attacked by ten dogs,* 

See how the dogs vent their wrath upon the lions, 

Hey for the meanness of the cowardly sky 

That permits dogs to hunt lions ! 

When they had forcibly bound those two prosperous chiet- 
tains, 

Tho time bound the hands of fortune and prosperity. 

Those wondrous men fell into disgrace, 

Blood-reeking swords appeared on every side 

When the murderous clashing of daggers was heard, 

The blood-thirsty murderer appeared from the door, 

Hard as a rock,® source of grief, though his name was Shadi 

(Joy) 

pay As repulsive as the document of a dowry, and the grief 
arising from debt. 

Artful enough to depose Dajjal* from his place, 









GIpAyd Q> Boye Wh MS. (A). 
emily ho wlboo 3h 6 ye. 


called also WSS} 
to appear as one of | 








At 


| Al-Masiha-l-Kazzab. 
the signs preceding 


| 
\ 
1 
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Hideous enough to make Satan forgetful of his own ugliness; 
On each side of his face was gathered a dark cloud,! 
From every hair sprang a sword? 

Fierce wrath as cutting as the executioner’s sword, 

A glance as piercing as the chisel of Farhad ;8 

His lips wreathed in an angry smile, 

Through wrath seizing his lips between his teeth 

His one desire’and wish was revenge and punishment, 
From head to foot a statue of hatred and scorn; 


According to the Mishkat, Dajjil will be the second of the ten signs or 
tokens which are to precede the resurrection. After three of these signs have 
occurred, namely, the rising of the san in the west, the coming of Dajjal, 
and the appearance of the beast which is to emerge from the mountain of 
Safah, repentance will no longer avail anything. 

The coming of Dajjal is to be a time of calamity such as has never before 
been known. Ile is of low statare thongh bulky, with splay feet, blind, with 
the flesh even on one side of his face without the mark of an eye. His 
right eye is blind, like the seed of a grape, and the word PS kufr, 
Infidelity, is written between his eyes, he is to appear from the middle of a 
road between Syria and ‘Iraq and will mislead on the right hand and on the 
left. The repetition of the Chapter of the Cave (Qur‘in XVIII) will be a 
repelling his wickedness. He will not be able to enter either 
His stay upon earth is to last forty days, one day eqnal 
tova year, and another day equal to a month, another oar like a week and 
rest of the days like ordinary days. Dajjal will it is said bestow great 
abundance upon those who believe in him, but sorely afflict those who raises 
him. He is to perform miracles such as killing a youth by seyeme him in 
two with a sword and restoring him to life. Then Jesus will descend from 
heaven and will destroy Dajjal at the entrance tore village called hete in 
Palestine. The Jews of Isfahan will follow Dajjal betas whose coming 
there will be three years during,the first of which the sky will withhold one- 
third of its rain and the earth one-third of her productions, pared 
second the sky will withhold two-thirds and the earth woe 3 - 
the third neither sky nor earth will yield rain nor produce, an pies ee 
in the earth will die. He will then come forth upon a white ass, space 


between the ears of whic 


means of 
Mecca or Medinah. 


h is seventy feet. 

2 MS. (A) Gey? The text reads Akay 5). 

sla, Farhad. See Beale Dict. Or Bing. p. 87. for the story of Farhad 
eee etege iri i hi he was madly in love, 
ain the lovely Shirin, with whom e 
tain; he was on the point of completing 
né to him by the husband of Shirin 
himself headlong and was dashed in 


1 THis whiskers. 


who in order to g' 
attempted to ent through a monn 
his labour when false intelligence was 5° 
that she was dead, whereupon he cast 


pieces. 
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« 
a a 


When he gaye the signal and brandished his sword on all sides ! | 
Not one leapt like lightning from that mass of clouds. 
» May God have mercy ! 
How could anyone draw the sword of revenge upon that 
crowd of moonlike faces. 
Whose heart would not be torn with distracting grief 
In pity for so many young and beautiful men ? 
Oh Lord! may the breast of heaven be rent a hundredfold 
To think that it has brought so many noble ones to the dust. ' 
How can you look for pity for the blood he sheds, in the heart y 
of the butcher ? 
Whose one desire is to see his knife stained with blood. 
When the bloody butcher binds roses upon his head, j 
Why should he withhold his knife from the rose-like body ? { 
Since no one of them desired that the sword should succeed 
in shedding their blood, 
There leapt from their midst like a whirlwind 
A man of low origin, a Hindi by birth 
* Dusky of hue, like to Ahriman,® 
Nay ! a thousand Ahrimans would stand aghast at his face ; 
Grief-increasing like the pleasure of those in distress, ‘ 
Wrong in judgment like the intellect of young people ; 
Unlucky to look upon as a young owl, 
Like a morning in Dai* at Ghaznin cold and inhospitable ; 
Like the night of sorrow his forehead full of gloom, } 
Like the nature of a wicked man, accursed. 
A lip like the sole of a ploughman’s foot, 
A cheek like the mouth of a man with paralysis ; 


ee os 











That hideous one had a mouth like a helmet, \ 
His smile like the yawning of a burst shoe ; \ 
Long whiskers twisted over his ears *\ 
| 
Ls, (A) G8 wise S51) mary g SF cyl. \ 


Abrimin, the Satan of the Persians, is said in their traditions to have 

‘out of the thought of the Almighty and of his pride in the world, 

‘man (whom they call Gayémarth) was born from the sweat of 

“Almighty wiped off in bewil 
NA * oa 


aus. A oe &. ‘ 
} 

! 

\ 

Pp ) 


derment, at the sight of Ahriman. 


> >. 





1 A footnote to the text state 
(A) contains them. _ 


a MS. (A) BSzLy 5. 
8 Theso lines are not in the text. MS, (A) reads 


4 MS. (A) ald wos. 
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ae taking the place of the ring in the slaye’s 
i y he leapt out from the line of warriors, 

fr Sa think that a wave of blood would burst from him, 

icked up in his wrathful haste, his sleeves drawn — 

back for bloodshed. ] ! 

He demanded a well-tempered sword from his officer,® 

Lew it, and tightened up the skirt of his tunic; 

{The head of that cypress-like noble fell from his shoulders 

He who was renowned for his youth and beauty |® 

Martyrdom was evident * in Khizr in that palace ; 

Just as the tree praises God when its branches put forth leayes 

The heaven kept lamenting over his punishment; 

The angels continually assisted him in his martyrdom, 

Rizwan threw open the gates of Paradise, 

All the Hiris began to sing his praises, 

From that martyr’s shout of triumph which came forth from ; 
the Shah, 

The sun and moon joined in the martyr’s song. 

When the dagger was raised aloft and the Shah’s face was 
seen amid its clustering locks, 

Lamentation arose in that assembly like ® the roll of thunder; 

The sun made his body a shield to protect him, 

But Fate turned it on one side from before him. 

When the sword of Fate severs the cord of Hope, 

Neither sun nor moon can become a shield for thee; 

With one blow which that ruthless one struck 

He made the Shah’s head a guest in his bosom, 

‘To wash away the blood, the revolving water-wheel of the sky 

Required that the spring of the sun should yield all its blood ; 

But, since there was no longer a breath of life in his body, 

Of what avail was it to wash the blood from the surface of it. 

Dewal Rani, who was a woman of dignity and beauty, 

Was the lifespring of Khizr Khan's existence. 


s that these lines are not in either MS. MS. 


cil gt 9B Cote ge SAS ge LED 2 wf wf | | 
5 MS, (A) %) Ua> 


36 
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Gineo the Khizr of the sky had lain in ambush to slay him 
That very well of life! of his beeame the sword of enmity. 
“When we look in this erystal globe carefully 
Many life giving springs are also fatal to their Khizr. 
The soul of the lover was poured out with his life blood, 
But still was hovering round about the beloved one. 
A rose from which thou hnst tasted a pearl of dew, 
Thou wilt shed thy blood # for it a hundred times. 
Instead of rose water they drew his heart's blood from that 
rose, 
See how they (mercilessly) robbed him of his blood ! 


And when the foundation stone of this edifice of his destruction 
of the family of ‘Alau-d-Din was laid, the question was asked of 
a dovoteo, why this should be P His reply was becanse ‘Alau-d-Din 
had cast a firebrand into the family’ of the uncle of his bene- 
factor, and as a consequence similar treatment had been meted out 
to his own family, 


Verse. 


209. . In this full voiced, re-echoing dome (the world) 
Whatever speech you utter that same will you hear, 


At all events, after the usurpation by Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, all 
the rules and regulations made by ‘Alau-d-Din, each of which 
embodied some wise purpose or far-seeing design, were thrown 
into confusion, and dissoluteness and wickedness, contumacy and 
rebellion sprang anew to life during the reign of Sultan Qutbu-d- 
Din, ‘ew open the doors of license and gratification of 

eople ; and when Malik Kamalu-d-Din Garg, after 
, mmoned to the presence and had been 
where he attained martyrdom, 
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daughter of Malik Dinar, and having given! him the ¢ 
Gnfar Khan sent him to Gujrat. He performed’ the importa: 
ahs of that province better and more satisfactorily than ‘Ainu 
ulk, 
In the year 718 H, (1318 A.D.) Sultan Qutbu-d-Din marched 
for gir with a larger army, and the Rais of that country were 
noi le to stand against him. " 
Re flayed? Harpal Deo who had rebelled during the time which. 
followed the death of Ram Deo.* The country of the Marhattas 
also fell into the hands of Qutbu-d-Din who, haying given Khusrt 
Khan the canopy and staff of office ordered him to proceed to 
Ma‘bar, and having left Yaklakhi in Deogir as Naib, returned to 
Dibli. Near Badra-i-Sakiin ® Malik Asadu-d-Din ibn Yaghras 
Khan who was called Malik Khamish, and who was the uncle’s 
son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din, was smitten with tho ambition of 
chieftainship;® and plotted a rebellion against the Sultan, who 
however was warned? of this design by one of his loyal ad- 
herents, and gave orders for the immediate execution of Malik ’ 
‘Asadu-d-Din. He also sent orders that twenty of the relations of* 210. 
Yaghrash Khan who were aware of this conspiracy ® some of whom 
were children, should be executed, and when he reached Jhain he’ 
sent Shadi Kath® his chief captain to Gwaliar to bring the family 
and relations of the murdered Khigr Khan and Shadi Khan with 
the remainder of the haram of ‘Alau-d-Din to Dihli, after having 


1 MS. (A) inserts ysl y. 
2 MS, A. ofp) The toxtnal reading is preferable. : : 
8 The Sultin ordered him to be flayed, and his skin to be hang oyer the. 
gate of Deogir. ; ? 3 
4 MS. (A) omits 4. 5 Called Ghit-ieSakiin by Barni. 
6 MS. (A) reads (sy 1 Mg. (A) dtloS sad. | 
8 There is a direct opposition here between the printed text and the MS. 
The latter MS. (A) writes oiinjo As SaS}y wl 8S, and this is adopted 
as it seems more reasonable than that entirely innocent persons should have 
been put to death, though the statement that some were children is in pi 
ing with the reading of the text. This latter is moreover supported by 
statement of Barni. “They had no knowledge whatever of the conspiracy, ad 
but were all seized and slaughtered like sheep.” : | 
9 MS. (A) reads as lt Shadi Kath, and this is the name given also 
jn Barni’s history. Neither the toxt nor the alternative reading aad = 
footnote is correct. : . Bee + ee 
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* killed Sultan Shibhabu-d-Din, which he carried ont. Sultan 
Qutbu-d-Din was led by the fact that Khizr Khan had been a 
disciple of the Sultanu-I-Mashaikh Nizimn-d-Din Aunuliya, to 
regard that holy Shaikh with suspicion and distrust, and in 
opposition to the wishes of the holy Shaikh, sent for Shaikh 
Ruknu-d-Din from Multan, and honoured Shaikhzada-i-Jam, who 
was one of the opponents of Shaikh (Nigamu-d-Din) with special 
distinction. 


Verse. 


When God ! desires to openly disgrace any man 

He leads him to abuse those of holy and puve nature ; 
And if God desires to hide the sins of any man 

He leads him to talk little about the sins of other sinners. 


His habits also underwent great change, and his heart embol- 
dened him to walk in the valley of bloodshed as his father had 
done, so that rivers of blood began to flow, and he put to death 
without any cause Zafar Khan Wali of Gujerat. 

Jn the mean while Yaklakhi had prepared a rebellion in Deogir, 
and had arranged to assume the insignia of royalty. At last 
when Khusrii Khan reached Deogir, the men of the army who had 
been sent to Deogir seized Yaklakhi and made him over to 
Khosri Khan, who sent him bound to Dihli where he was execu- 
ted. The Sultén* also put to death Malik’ Shahin who was 
Known by the title of Wafa Malik, without any reason save the 

presentations of some intriguers. Me 






















to array himself in 
with gold and 
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He used to command buffoons and jesters to insult with jesb 
and witticisms his most trusted and eminent Amirs, as for in- 
stance ‘Ainul Mulk Multani and Qarabeg, who held fourteen ap- 
pointments, and summoning them for that purpose to the roof of 
the Hazar Sutin palace, they used to perform low buffooneries, eb 
nudefacti, gestu turpi et obscceno, in vestes nobilinm honoratorum: 
mingebant. Thus he prepared everything that was necessary 
for the downfall of the kingdom. 


Verse. 
There was the rose, the leaf adorned it too. 


And the kingdom seemed to say :— 


Oh! King what can come to pass from wine bibbers 
What too can come to pass from unrestrained lust 
The king maddened by lust, the empire ruined, the enemy 


before and behind. 


It is only too plain in such a case, what must come to pass. 
And after the murder of Zafar Khan, he raised Husamu-d-Din 
who was half-brother! to Khusrti Khan to succeed to the position 
enjoyed by Zafar Khan and nominated him to proceed to Gujrat. 
Husamu-d-Din collected together the Barawar 2 crew from all 
parts of that country, and nursed a scheme of rebellion in. his 
brain. The Amirs of Zafar Khan’s party § however seized him 
and sent him to Dibli, The Sultan led by the feelings he enter- 
tained towards Khusra Khan took no steps to punish him, but 
had him set at liberty on the instant and gave him extraordinary 
Then he appointed Malik Wahidu-d-Din # Quraishis 


ig oi om He it was who was the 


to Gujrat in place of Husamu-d-Din. 


1 Barni calls him ySle ydly? which the translator renders me uncle, 
But if our text is correct it would appear that he was vot yO poly? but 
we lo yoly that is to say half-brother by the ems mother, but by a acd 
father. This is the meaning of the word bs! yoly} here used, and would 
further account for Barni later on calling him hemenes f 

@ MS. (A) sly. 8 MS. CA oa el. , 

4 Thus the printed text. Barni also calls him ieainnpuctaa so] have 
adopted this roading. MS. (A) reads we aay Wajibud-Din, 


> 
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cause of the arrest of Yaklakhi.t. Khusri Khan having arrived 
on the frontier of Telinga, and haying blockaded the Rai of that 
country in one of his fortresses, accepted several head of elephants * 
with treasure and valuables beyond all power of computation as 
a present from him, and moved his camp towards the Maithili 
countrys and having gained possession of nine hundred and 
twenty elephants and a dinmond weighing six dirams, came into 
the country of Ma‘bar, and relying on that* wealth entertained the 
idea of disobedience and rebellion, and obtaining permission to 
‘ remain there, put to death several Amirs whom he had with him. 
a Malik Talbigha Yaghda® and Malik Talbigha Nagori and Malik 
Haji Naib, with certain other Amirs of the Sultfin’s party, becoming 
aware of his secret intentions threw him by force into a litter, 
and, marching with all haste by forced marches, conveyed him 
from Deogir to Dihli in seven days and acquainted the Sultan 
with his nefarious designs. JXhusrai Khan however in the private 
apartment of the palace where he enjoyed the special companion- 
ship of the Sultan, gained him over by artful and specious 
representations, and fully persuaded the Sultan of the villainy 
of the Amirs.6 The Sultan took his words as Gospel, so greatly 
. was he influenced and controlled by him, and was incensed against 
ae the Amirs, censured them? severely and subjected them to many 
indignities, and although they brought forward many veracious 
213. witnesses in support of their allegations it was all of no use, and 
the wretched witnesses were severely punished. 
_ ‘The story of Farazdaq the poet fits in with this, namely when he 
accompanied by his wife, appealed to the Khalifah of Baghdad, 
he | r the Barmecide, to plead for him, and used his wife 
a asan intermediary, Harin the Khalifah was 


Ny 



























‘but MS. (A) reads Yaklakhi. 
1 appointed Governor of Deogir after 
i According to Barni, Yaklakht 









ny years was naib of the 
by Wabidu-d-Din. 
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favourably disposed towards Zubeida, and passed orders in ac 


cordance with the petition of the wi 
G the wife of Farazdaq.' H ord- 
ingly wrote these lines :— pe, : 


An advocate who appears before thee clothed 
Is not like one who comes before thee naked.? 


That is to say an intercessor who comes near thee weari 
drawers will not be so influential as she who comes ake 
naked. 
From that day this became a proverbial saying among the Arabs. 

As soon as Khusrai Khan became quite assured in all ways of 
his predominant influence over the Sultan, he gave orders for the 
assembly of ail his tribe from Gujrat and began to introduce 
The Sultan reposed entire 
confidence both in him and in his family, and gave up the reins 
of Government absolutely into his hands,# abandoning himself 
to rioting and debauchery.® 


them into the service of the Sultan. 


1 Aba Firas Hammim or Hnmaim the son of Ghalib surnamed Abul 
Akhtal was a celebrated poet of the tribe of Tamim. He was commonly 
known as Al Farazdaq because of his stern and forbidding countenance. The 
meaning of Farazdaq is said to be a lump of dough which has been kneaded. 
(Freytag Hamasah IL. 585). It was a nick-name given him according to 
Tbn Kuiaiba on account of his ugly face. He further states however that 
he was so called on account of his short and dumpy stature which made him 
be compared to the crust (farazdaqa) with which women polish their teeth. 
But the first explanation is best, because the poet caught the small-pox and 
when he recovered his face remained deformed and wrinkled (Ibn Khall: 


de Slane III. 623), 


ww 

® Read {i for 1jj4¢ which appears to be intended for ie. The 
occasion on which these lines were spoken was, according to Ibn Khalliqan, 
when Nawar the granddaughter of Dubaia, wished to marry one of 
the Quraish tribe, and asked Al-Farazdaq to act as her legal guardian 
because he was the son of her uncle. He however availed himself of a 
formal promise given by her to abide by his decision as to her affairs, to say 

1f, Nawar was very angry at this and went to 


he would marry her himsel 

‘Abdollah ibn az-Zubair, sovereign of Hijaz and ‘Iraq, to obtain redress. Al- 
Farazdaq set ont also. They stopped at different houses. Al-Nawar stayed 
a wife of Abdullah ibn ag-Zabair, and Al-Farazdag with Hamza 


ith al-Khaul: , 3 
He Khaula interceded for al-Nawar, and her intercession prevailed 


their son, Al- 
over that of Hamza whereupon Farazduq spoke as above. (Ibn Khall: (de 


Slane), III. 624). : ao 
bs, (A) 3 Soe) Slaad » at st ad-ahela. aon 
4 Mg. (A) omits 3b. 5 Ms, (A) 0% Upto, 
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Verse. 


Casting aside the Qnr‘an and the sword 
214. Taking instead to the cup and flagon. 


The attendants who were loyal to the state were struck dumb 
and were compelled by the necessity for time-serving to throw 
themselves upon the protection of Khusri Khan, 


Verse. 


If the times give tho reins of authority to a wolf, 
You must save yourself by saying, God save you Sir! 


And the family of Barawar! gained entire control of the Court 
of the Sultan, and used to assemble by day and by night at the 
house of Khusrti Khan to plot sedition and rebellion against the 
Sultan, and when Qazi Zidu-d-Din, who was known as Qazi Khan 
made these facts known, the Sultan who was the slave of és Tne 
immediately summoned Khusra Khan in private? and informed 
him of what had been said, wherenpon Khusrii Khan said, the 

4 people see the great kindness which the Sultin shews site: ail 
regard it as excessive, and from motives of jealousy falsely 
accuse me. The Sultan believed him and’ made over to him 
the keys of the royal treasury and of all the other store-houses 
as well: Khusra Khan* regarded this as a proof of his complete 
ascendency deduced from it a favourable omen for his future ;— 















Verse. 
0m When he saw his affairs so prosperous 
fu = He considered that omen as a proof of victory ; 
_ From that favourable omen the heart of Khusrii Khan 
strong mountain, became firmly established. 


fa the Sultan was holding a drinking 
Khost Khan, and the Amirs of 


ei 
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In the meantime one Randhol! the uncle of Khusri Khan 
with a body of the Barawas, having daggers concealed under 
their arms came upon Qazi Khan, and kept him engaged in 
talk on one way and another, till, taking him off his guard, — 
they stabbed him and despatched him as a martyr to his abode 
jn Paradise. There was a great uproar,* and the Sultan, who 
at that moment had no other companion than Khusri Khan, 
enquired what was the tumult. Khusri Khan rose from beside 
him and went out to instigate his followers to murder the 
Sultan, then returned and said that some of the horses of the 
stud had broken loose, and were fighting among themselves. 
At this moment Jahiriya the uncle of Khusri Khan approached 
the Hazar Sutin with a party of his men, and haying assassina- 
ted Ibrahim and Ishaq who were on guard at the palace, made 
for the Sultiin. The Sultan rising,’ half intoxicated as he was, 
ran towards the haram, Khusra Khan caught him from behind 
by the hair of his head, and as the Sultan was begging him 
to aid his escape Jahiriya arrived, aimed a blow at the Sultan 
wounding him in the side, then with his sword cutting off the 
Sultan’s head* threw it down below from the roof of the palace, 






th 


Verse. 


The bed of that dear one was one of thorns 
For his brocaded bed led to his ruin. 

When the populace saw what had occurred, every one of them 
went into hiding and there was dismay in all quarters. Putting 
to death some of the Amirs at the door of the palace, the 
Barawas entered the Sultan's haram and Lacon Farid Khan and 
Manga Khan, the two infant sons of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din, from 
their mother’s arms and cut off their heads, and committed ont 
kind of violence they wished, and in one eae” a to : 
four winds all the honour and glory of ‘Alau-d-Din an 


Qutbu-d-Din. | 
Verse. | 
216. 


in one moment, in one instant > 


In one hour, 
The whole course of the world becomes changed. 





~ a MS. (A) omits 4, 


rus (A). Use: 4s, (A) bolbbene, 


3 Ms, (A) s&s. ) 
6 MS. (A) has (3 ely ale what Aa! Fa 
37 














is er oy. 
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And when they had glutted themselves with murder and rapine, 


they sent for certain of the Amirs namely ‘Ainu-l-Mulk Multani, 


cand Malik Fakhru-d-Din Jaina, by whom is meant Sultan Muham- 
mad ibn Tughlaq Shah, and Malik Wahidu-d-Din Quraishi with 
‘the two sons of Qarabeg and other notable Amirs, and kept them 
all that night till morning upon the roof of the Hagar Sutin ; 
and when it was day they made all the ‘Ulama and chief men of 
‘the city swear allegiance to Khusrti Khan, and read the Khutbah in 
his name. By craft they got the upper hand of a certain party 
whom they suspected of being opposed to them, and sent them 
to the world of non-existence, and made over the family of Qazi 
Ziau-d-Din Qazi Khan,!' all except his wife who fled,* to the 
aforesaid Randhol.§ 

Husamu-d-Din, the brother by the mother's side of Khusrai 
Than, was given the title of Khan-i-Khanan and Randhol * became 
Rai-i-Raiyan, and the harams of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din and the other 
princes and relatives they divided among themselves. Khusra 
Khan took to himself® in marriage the chief wife of the Sultan. 
These events happened in the year 720, H. (1320 A.D.) and the 
duration of the reign of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din was four® years and 
some months. 


Verse. 


Since the world began so it has been, and so will always be, 
To everyone the end of all things will be as this. 


Nisiru-p-Din Kuusrd Kuin 


Whose name at the first was Hasan Barwabacha, in the 
aforesaid year sat upon the throne of ‘Alau-d-Din and Qutbu-d- 
Din, by the co-operation of his own tribe; and the Amirs who 
have already been mentioned, whether they would or no, were 
constrained to give in their allegiance to him, and addressed him 
by this title. The rites and ceremonies of Islam tended towards 
neglect while Hindu customs and heathen observances obtained 

Idolatry and devastation of mosques became wide- 
; a MS. (A) onset f a, 
FMB. (A) pA, 
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spread, and although Kbusri Khan, to conciliate the | 
scattered gold and lavished presents on all sides so that in | 
short time he squandered the greater part of the treasure of 
Alau-d-Din and the wealth which Qutbu-d-Din had amassed, 


Verse. 


Who was it had acquired the wealth, 
Who was it squandered it P 


still the hearts of great and small were not 80 attuned to this 
disloyalty and irreligion of his that he could bring them into 
harmony with his own. : 

And in the year 721 A.H. (1321 A.D.) Khusrii Khan put out 
the eyes of certain of the offspring of ‘Alau-d-Din, for instance 
Ababakr Khan, and ‘Ali Khan, and Bahadur Khan,! and gained 
over® certain of the Amirs, such as ‘Ainul Mulk and some others, 

The Hindis gained ground and increased their influence in most 
of the provinces, and a torrent of destruction swept suddenly upon 
the followers of Islam and destroyed their wealth and property, 
giving their families to the wind of extinction. 

The affair of the Ghuzz which had happened in the time of 


Sultan Sinjar® was forgotten, and the state of mankind was 
expressed by this verse— 
Verse. 


You will never see your fellowmen happy save at the door 


of death, 
You will never find a virgin save in the womb of earth. 


Khusra Khan? issued firmans to all the outlying districts and 
invited the people to side with him, he also bestowed upon Yusuf 
Safi Azlbacha® the title of Safi Khan while Ikhtiyara-d-Din 
Sanbal was styled Hatim Khan. He also made Kamalu-d-Din 
Safi Wakildar, and the son of Qurra Qumar ‘Avizu-l-Mulk > Malik 

ru-d-Din Jina t , t 
ae was especially desirous of gaining his good will, sae 
the object of using his influence to induce Ghazi Malik also, who 


ars, (A) ele GRR, 


1 MS. (A)- a tet ap aaa 


8 ws. (A) oF. 
6 MS, (A). The text reads SS hlyy 


he son of Ghazi Malik he appointed Akhur- 
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was one of the notable Amirs of ‘Alau-d-Di 
-d-Din and was 
ee is Mnughuls, to leave the frontiers of Sete ants i 
a is Tap. At that time he put into effect every eda 5 
ann Bee a oe ‘Ainu-1-Mulk Multani for a time sie title 
eles ne : aan eek nce gained over Ghazi Malik Ne 
2 sing his sincerity of : 
ae when the day of battle should vel tes 
18 OWn country, that is Malwa, the 
passed.? 
ee of the Amirs, some 
of lust for place and 
x property, 
When Ghazi Malik heard this ek 
and for the preservation of th 
stirred, so that he girded up hi 


and desiring 
m Dihli to 
and return when the danger had 


sided with Khusra Khan out 
bat some others were rebellious, 
rtling news his zeal for Tslam 
e honour of his benefactor was 


8 loins for vengeance, and sendir g 
despatches to the Maliks of the various districts sought their 


aid in extirpatin 
& that ungrateful wretch i 
rae ae a letter to his father conveying oe /_ Monte 
‘ f 
i aud asking for post-horses,$ which in the Hindi oe ed 
ngue 


are called dak chauki, and fo 
r th i 
several places along ie route, a ee 


219. = At last one night by the assistance of 


Dipalpur. 


Verse, 
Seated upon that fleet Buragq § 
He hastened steadfastly with unity of purpose, 


TMS, (A) 5) Usite e443 yisige, 
§ Tread here qaat pS ; 
sishencices ty* BS 153 J OM although MS, (A) ix the same as 


8 GY! Olaq or BY 
Ut Ola i ‘ 
_ bateau. (Pavet do dake, igh travail Sans salaire—cheval—courrj _— 


4 MS. (A) and text footnote, 
xt has a misprint &@f here, 
upon which Muhammad was mounted dn 
h (mi‘raj) Qur’dn XVII. i, 
thus described, “ After this a white 
size was between that of a 













ring his ascent to 
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And Ghazi Malik himself previously to this had sent two 


hundred cavalry into the fort of Sarsuti. When Khusra Khan 
awoke from his slumber of neglect he recognized that the 
departure of Malik Fakhru-d-Din Jana was a strong proof of the 
decline of his own power:! accordingly he despatched the son 
of Qurra Qumar, whom he had appointed ‘Ariz-i-Mamalik? im 
pursuit of him. He proceeded as far as the town of Sarsuti, but 
on his arrival there was obliged to retrace his steps without 
finding an opportunity of accomplishing his object, and conveyed 
to Khusra Khan tidings regarding the real state of affairs. 

Ghazi Malik, after the arrival of his son, was demonstrative 5 
in his expressions of satisfaction, and gave effect to the aspirations 
of the Maliks ; further by issuing orders for the commencement 
of the jikdd* he made amends for the previous delay, and gave 
full satisfaction to the demands of bravery by marching in the 


direction of Dihli. 
Khusra Khan having bestowed upon his brother Khan-i-Khanan 
despatched Safi Khan with the 


the canopy and staff of office, 
other Amirs of this canaille against Ghazi Malik who for many 
the various wars with the 


years had done yeoman’s service in : 
Mughuls, and had everywhere returned victorious and triumphant. 
But on the other hand Malik Bahram Iba, the Governor of 


Multan and Uchh, arrived to reinforce Ghazi Malik. The two 
armies selected as their field of battle a spot near the reservoir 
of Thanesar.6 At the first onset the breeze of victory blew 
fayourably for the armies of Islam, the standards of the infidels 


tched as far as the eye could see. The name of 
shkatu-l-Magabih, Matthews, II. 651). The word 
or swift as lightning. 


2 Mustermaster General. See p. 291, 


mule and an ass and it stre 
the animal was Burag” (Mi ; 
Buraq signifies brilliant like lightning, 


1 MS. (A) reads oy yo Stat 


8 MS. (A) 9 2% 
4 Holy war undertaken in defen 


5 pe YG Uy. This is the | 
ee tee Sthaneswara ee pears ns 
x: Imp. Gaz., fe F 

he rs, rs i atod ene Cunningham) to the South of the tows it 
i fs ead names. It is the centre of attraction for mont pilgriais. 
ey a , but in the Pauranic legends is given an 
sor even to the Pandus themselves, the sacred pool is at 
Veda itself (Cunningham, A.G. India, pp. 335-336.) 


ce of the religion of Islam. 


ake with which one of the alleged deriva- 
viz,, Sthdnu (a name of Mahadeo) 


antiquity | 4 
least as old as the Rig 
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and the adherents of Khusri Khan abandon- 
and horses, aud ammunition and standards 
i ihli azi ik with all speed pursued 
‘nitately to Dihli. Ghazi Malik with urstie 
a a aed. es ungrateful wretches! and reached Dibli in 
Bd long march. Khusrat Khan having rallied his scattered and 


i i d the doors of the treasury and 
ee eae ee ae a years’ pay together with large 
Dae and promises of appointments and governorships; ae 
things being a8 they were, he brought out from a ri 
the haram the remainder of the princes of the family of */ ot * 
Din “whom he had blinded, and put them to death ; then, le y 
hostile Fate, he marched on from the city 19 great force an 
ie proceeded to the Hauz-i-Khags ® where he encamped, his a 
' extending in one line of tents from the Hauz-i-Khass to —— h, 
while Ghazi Malik encamped in the vicinity of the tomb > of Su _ 
Razziya. In the meanwhile ‘Ainu-l-Mulk, in accordance with 
ay ‘agreement, having deserted the unsuccessful army of Khusrit 
ea Khan fled with haste towards Dhar and Ujjain;® his defection 
was a cause of great despondency to the followers of Khusra 
- i Khan. On the following day the array of battle was drawn up 
and the followers of the truth engaged in close conflict with the 
partisans of infidelity, and utterly vanquished the impious horde. 
At the outset the army of Khusra Khan obtained the mastery; 
and the army of Ghazi Malik suffered a repulse, but Ghazi Malik 
planting firmly the foot of resolution like another Rustam came 
to the rescue, and with three hundred cavalry, men of tried 


were overthrown, 
ing their elephants 






























as, (A) csh ies ils. 
* he distance traversed in this kere mt cae as the crow 
ato. a jong march but perfectly feasible for cavalry, 
[CL Soe The royal lake constructed by ‘Alau-d-Dim. 
* 6 Indrapatb. MS. (A) hy >}. Barni tells us that Ghizi Malik’s foree 
Jay encamped at Indrapath so that the two camps were face to face, It lies 
: ast onteide Dibli, Its etymology, Indraprastha, points it out as the pro- 


F hte place where Tndro slow the Vritras with his thandorbolt formed of the 


dof the horse-headed Dadhyanch (see also Cunningham 335). 


here Bpba not tbs as in 
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tly me 












in any of the histories, but as 





cee 


the text and MS. The burial place _ 


death there (638. H.) it is nob 


_— 
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valour, whom he had kept in concealment in an ambush, utterl 
discomfited the infidel horde! and Malik Talbagha* Nagor, and . 
the son of Qurra Qumar® with the other nobles of that ignoble 
kingdom, in that battle became food for the sword,* as such 
hypocritical knaves should. Khusitii Khan brought to bear all 
temerity and manliness in spite of his unmanly character, and 
fought bravely till the close of the day, but® at last finding he 
was unable to withstand these lionhearted warriors, he turned 221. 
his back in flight, and made for Talpath; his canopy and 
standards and borrowed ® retinue fell into the hands of Ghazi 
Malik. 

Khusrai Khan returning from Talpath came to the tomb of 
Malik Shadi? who was an old patron of his, alone and distraught, 
and hid himself there in despair, but the following day they laid 
hands upon him, treating him with all possible indignity, and 
brought him to Ghazi Malik,? so that he reaped the reward of his 
infamous and abominable deeds. 


Verse. 
The tree thou didst nurture has borne its fruit, 
Dost thou not see even now its fruit in its bosom, 
If it has borne thorns it is thou who didst plant them, 
If it has brought thee silk attire it is of thy own spinning. 


And the following day Ghazi Malik left Indrapath 9 and alighted 
at Kishk Sabzi.!0 Great and small came out to weleome his 
coming, and gave vent to expressions of congratulation. ‘The day 
following he went on to the city of Dihli, where tidings was- 


9 Toxt 4&3, Ms. (A) 2b, 
4 MS, (A) omits &2 ost. 


1 MS. (A) Ly ps carer. 

8 Shayista Khan. 

6 MS. (A) inserts 4». 

8 syle. 

1 Ms. (A) OT. 8 MS. (A) omits fla, : 

9 MS. A aX os}, The text reads #3, But the real raat rit 
aky yo} Indrapath, as is shewn by what has gone before, an also. 

rd y 
Barni. a cee 
1D cedene cKdiyS “the Grogn palace” bub sithough this ee bebe: 
text and both MSS., I think we should read for ae ae ; 

pe SiigS heiishk-i-Siri, the palace of Siri, This is the reading of 
Parikh-i-Firos Shahi. ; 
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brought to him that the rascal Khan-i-Khanan had crept into the 
corner of a garden,! where he was lying concealed. 

Malik Fakhru-d-Din proceeded by order of Ghazi Malik, and 
having mutilated and disgraced him? paraded him about the city 
where he met with condign punishment, This event took place 
in the year 720 A.H. (1321, A.D). The duration of Khusri 
Khan’s rule was four months and a few days. 


Verse. 


That which thou doest they will shew thee again, 
That which thou givest, they will return thee the like. 


Sunzin® Guirigu-p-Din Tuautag Suin’ 


Who is the same as Ghazi Malik, ascended the throne in the 
year 720 A.H. (1321 A.D.) by the consent of the Amirs and 
nobles and was styled by this title. In the space of one week 

222. he ordered and regulated the important affairs of the state with 
a perfection unattainable to others in the course of years.* 

He appointed his own relations to various posts and showing 
many favours to the Amirs of ‘Alau-d-Din and to some of the 
Maliks of Qutbi-d-Din gave them districts. Then he directed his 
ambition to the rebuilding of the fortress of Tughlaqabad and all 
the lofty edifices, and set about it (without delay) ® and Badr 
Sha‘ir Shashi® invented as a chronogram for the date of building 


1 MS. (A) omits ». 
we * 3 . 
2 WSdls ahve Mugla Sakhtan is the term applied toa form of punishment 
which consisted of cutting off the nose, ears and lips. The literal meaning 
is “m a public example.” 










zi Malik sueceeded to 
a or in the absence of 
Qatbu-d-Din, (See Elliott, 


@ words are so foreign to the 
arded as an interpolation. The 
See footnote to Text. 
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the fort (of Tughlaqabad)! the following : “ Enter then } 
He brought to punishment also a body of men’ who dani 
glorious reign of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din had joined Is 
Khusri Khan and had aided and abetted the band of rni 
and scoundrels. He also gave the title of Ulugh Khan 
Malik Fakhru-d-Din Jina + who shewed marked signs of disc 
tion and kingly dignity,’ and conferred on him a canopy and e 
other insignia of royalty, making him his heir-apparent ; aoe 
raised Bahram Iba,® who was the adopted brother of the Sultan,? 
to the dignity of the title of Kishla Khan, and entrusted to him 
the district of Multan and the whole of Sind. To his oth I 
sons he gave the titles of Bahram Khan, Zafar Khan, Mahmai 
Khan and Nusrat Khan’ ee 3 oe 
And in the year 721 A. H. [he appointed] Se ee 
proceed in command of his troops which were at Chandéri and — 
Badaon and in the other eastern districts of Hindustan, towards 
Deogir and Tilang, and Ulugh Khan}? taking with him the army 
of Deogir, invested the fortress of Arankal which for *{ 
past seven hundred years had been the capital of Rai Sadar 
Mahadeo and his ancestors, and having gained possession of the 
clay-built citadel forming the onter line of defence, was on 
the point of reducing the inner stone citadel also. In the 


2. 


Dihli as the panegyrist of Sultin Mohammad Tughlaq Shah and other 
monarchs who provided his allotted portion from the tray of their bounty, 
His Divdn consists of 2,000 couplets. His style is strange.” (Majma‘ul — 
Fusahdé 1, 169). The date of his death is not stated. See also Beale, O, B, D. 
p. 62. 7 — 

1 MS. (A) inserts ob Bas, 

4 layla sls, These words give the date 727 H. 

8 Omit one ly from text. 

4 MS. (A) omits S94.» which is in the printed text. 

6 MS. (A) omits 4. It is unnecessary. 

6 MS.(A). The printed text has aw) ele? Bahram Ullah. 

1 The printed text adds the words sla Gls. 

8 See also the account given by Barni which is almost identical with the 


above. (Blliott, ILL 230). : 
9 By the ocniue error the words included in square brackets have been 


omitted from MS. (A), he having omitted all the words following the first 
we ut and proceeding with the words following the second wl wi. 
The printed text is correct. A 


38 


f. 298) J i. . f 


meantime! ‘Ubaid Rakati? the poet, a turbulent fellow, the [ 299 4 
‘notorious ® opponent of Mir Khusva (on whom be merey) who 
rascal that he was wrote the following famous verses : 






plight. All this party with their ylamilies and frietids, they cass 
under the feet of elephants, andf those who escaped this fate met — 


223. Khusrii’s own verse was very raw, so by mistake he took _ their death wherever they wey. ne : z ; 
Nizami’s * saucepan by mistake, his flummery ° to cook. : And in the year 723 A. PA. @ 323 A.D.) Ulugh Khan for the 
. second time marched tow“ards Tilang; and Rai Ladar Mahadeo 
(Mir Khusra in many of his compositions complains bitterly again shut himself up ip“ the fort. ; 
against him and Sa‘d Falsafi) joining with Shaikhzada Dimishqi Ulugh Khan gaine@t possession of both the outer and inner 


eo of: arms, and took the Rai prisoner together 
with his family arad followers, and leaving commissioners there 
drew off his ay my to Jajnagar® and Bidar, and having taken 
as spoil aan. elephants and other property with jewels and 
Salnables wothout number [sent them] to Dibhi {and despatched 
Rae Ladh“? also to the capital and having given to Arankal the 
ame of Sultanpar] returned to Dihlit y er 
in the year 724 A.H. (1324 A.D.), Sultan Ghiyagu-d- 
e ‘Tughlaq Shah, upon the occasion of the tyranny of the 
es of Bengal, left Ulugh Khan as his viceroy in the 
' rey Capital Tughlaqabad which had been built in the space of three 
" years and a fraction, entrusting to his sound judgment the whole 


on the occasion of the late arrivalof the stage from Dihli, spread citadels | by for 
afalse report that the Sultan Tughlaq was no move, where- upon 
great dismay spread through the Muslims, ‘Ubaid also terrified 
the Amirs by his account of Ulugh Khan, and infidels springing up 
put to death many of the soldiers of the army ;® Malik Tigin and 
other revolutionary Amirs planned an insurrection against Ulngh 
Khinwho with fifty sowars came by rapid marches to the metropolis, 
whereupon the Amirs took themselves off, each to his own district ; 
and Malik Tigin who had gone to the country between Multan and 
Jaisalmir? was taken prisoner with his family, and Taju-d-Din 
Talaqani, the son-in-law of Malik Tigin who had escaped from 


h 
i 





prison, was captured ® on the banks of the river Sarai, and Ubaid o. J ‘civil administration, and left for Lakhnauti with a firm intention 
(the poet)® also was captured in the same way in a wretched ; of setting things straight; Sultan Nasiru-d-Din the ruler of 3 
Sy Gakhnauti, with the notable princes of those districts hastened to | 
dane acl cends whee ery. a meet the Sultan and placed their necks under his yoke; Sultan : 

2 ‘Ubaid, MS. (A) adds ce¥ly Rakati. See Beale, 0. B. D., p. 275. : ; Tughlaq Shah conferred upon Sultan Nasiru-d-Din the canopy 


and staff of office and all other insignia of royalty, entrusted. 


_ 4 Shaikh Nizimi Ganjawi whose full name is Aba Mohammad Nigaima-d-Din | Lakhnanti once One to his control ane ee: » te 
Ahmad Miia ibn Abi Yisuf ibn Morsaiyyidal Mutarrazi, a celebrated poet, ing his success to Dihli ; then he sent = a eon ht Bahadur 
author of the Sikandar-Nama, also of other well-known works. His Khamsa his adopted son, the Governor of Zafaraba who sibs ft Sund 
(pentad) consists of Khusra and Shirin, Haft Paikar Laili-o-Majniin, Makhzanu- Shah otherwise known as Tada (? Nada ) the Governor o unar 
“L-Asrar and Sikandar Nama. Ga nw who was boasting his independence, with a chain around 

His death is said by Beale to have occurred in 597 A. H. but according to 
the Majma‘ul Fugaha (I. 687) he died in the reign of ‘!ughrul ibn Arslan the 
BSaljiq, 576 A. H. ‘ 

5 LSw ig a dish made of wheat flour, ment and vinegar. The word ‘flum- 
mery ’ suggests itself from its etymological signification of raw, crude, harsh, 
Ww Uymrued, (so named from its sourness). (vide Skeat. 8, v.) 

6 We should here read SA) ayo MS, (A). i 
§. (A) Lat. 26°. 55’ N. Long. 70°. 57’ B. in Rajpatana, C. I, 


BMS, (A) reads soo Ue,'e*. 



















5 j Los 
LMS. (A) wits gern : 
8 i Mae a former capital of Orissa. (See Hunter’s Gazetteer, Vol. 


VII and Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XVILL for a full account of this 
lace). : ‘ 

: 3 Bidar (or Bedar) Town in the N 

75 miles N.-W. of Haidarabad town. 


15 Gazetteer, Vol. II 419). : : 
ithe word enclosed in square brackets are by a copyist’s error omitted 


in MS. (A), the word Dib occurring twice has misled the copyiat, + 


printed text is correct. 


jzim’s dominions, Haidaraibad Deccan, 
Lat. 17°, 53’ N, Long. 77° 34’ H. (See 








Barni says that he was im 


led alive. Firishta 
(See Elliott, ’ ~ oa 





his neck, and accompanied by 
presence at the Court. = 

Sultan Tughlaq Shah taking Ba 
rious and triumphant returned t 
double stages made forced marches. 
this news gave immediate orders for the 
noble palace near Afghanpnr which is 
krohs from Tughlaqabad. It was complet in three days, so 
that Sultan Tughlaq Shah might alight ere,! and having 
passed the night in it and having rested might epart thence at 
an auspicious moment and alight at Tughlaqabad. ~ 

The Sultan arrived there and Ulugh Khan having gone ont fo 
meet him with all the nobles and grandees, spread 9 nquet of 
welcome. The Sultan gave orders for the elephants whit he had 
brought with him from Bengal to be raced, and as the (gunda- 
tion of the New Palace was new and unsettled the palace ye 
+o shake and totter with the tramp of the elephants. 
people became aware that the Sultan was mounting with 


all his elephants into the royal 











Dihli, amd proceeding by 
ugh Khan upon hearing 
erection of a lofty and 
yt a distance of three 


225. haste, they hurriedly came out from the palace, without even . 


washing their hands. The Sultan Tughlaq Shah was engaged im 
washing his hands® and so aid not come ont. In consequence he 
washed his hands of life and the palace fell in upon him.’ 

We should not lose sight of the fact that from having built a 
palace such as this, which was quite unnecessary, there is ® 
‘suspicion that Ulugh Khan may have built the palace * without 


? 
=“ 
55 (These words are repeated twice in MS. (A). 
me $8 The text has crmBl ews cause bat MS. (A) reads cient the 
te “Jatter is correct. MS. (A) also omits the words && Wl} (line 2 of the 
printed text). 











3 Barni gives a different version, attributing the fallof the palace tos 
thunderbolt which descended from the sky. (Elliott, TI. 235). Firishta 
“gives a somewhat similar account to Badaoni ; without specifically stating the 
‘eause, he atludes to the suspicion which attached to Ulugh Khin of being 
- designedly close by the anthor of the catastrophe, but discredits it. He farther 

tells us that according to Sadr Jahan Gujarati, Ulugh Khin had raised the 
ace by magic, and the magical art being withdrawn it fell; he proceeds 
ji mad Qandahari says that it was struck by lightning and this 

at all improbable ” (Firishta Briggs, T. 408]. 








oy. 
gasr ré. The text has {05 qasdan purposely. 
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foundations ! 
dations! as was currently r 


A ene fmoured, but the author of HO = 
Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi makes no méention of ‘his althouglvelas ‘aig’ 0 


possibly be due to a desir Mean We ie 
Caew e to a desire to ffatter Firoz Shah and ont of regard 


This event took place 3 
the duration of the reignd 


the year 725 A.H. (1325 A.D.) and 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq Shah 


E the world beneath thy feet 
sleep at last in thine own place. 


) Lakhnauti to this effect, “ After my arrival at Dihli 
the Shaikh will be (ruler) there or I.”* The Shaikh - 
ed, “ Dihli is still some way off.”® This saying ‘peoatie prover- 
al from that day and gained currency. c 

The Tughlag Nama of Mir Khusra which was the latest of 
his works, was written in verse in honour of the Sultaén and in 
obedience to his order. . 

The death of the Sultanu-l-Mashaikh and also of Mir Khusra 
occurred in the same year as has already been stated. er 


Sunrin Mopamaap ‘Api inn TugHtag Suu. 
That is to say Ulugh Khan, by the agreement of the Amirs and 


had 
1 iy literally means “hollow” but in its grammatical sense im- 
plies weakness due to want of proper stpport. cf. CSpaet ss hollow” yerb: 
averb of which the middle letter is weak. 
2 In accordance with the proverb OYe* =? os 9 uyd > da darvish 
dar gilime nakh uspand. ‘Two derveshes cannot sleep in one blanket ; or again 


the proverb ois 8 pls 23> pte ys di shamshir dar yak niyam 
nagunjand, Two swords will not go into one scabbard ; as we say: There 
cannot be two kings in Brentford. 

8 ‘This is a well-known proverb and has come from the Persian into com- 
mon use in Urdu, used to express the futility of an incompetent person 
attempting any task, or on an occasion of unnecessary haste. “T's a far ory 
to Loch Awe.” Roeback in his collection of Oriental proverbs does not give 
this as a Persian, but as an Urdi proverb, Its origin is clear from our 


‘author's statement, 











226. 
































the royal throne in the year 725 
orming the ceremonial mourning 
to the treasure house of the 
ssse such as exceeds all bounds 
| appointments and offices 

oz his uncle’s son (who is 
“I fulk, and adyanced the 
Hamid Lawiki, 


officers of the Court ascent 
A.H. (1825 A.D.),! and after pe 
for the space of forty days,* wel 
kings of former ages, and gaye lar 
of description, and having distribu 
among the Amirs, he made Malik 


an Firoz) Nai 
the same person as Sultan Firoz) a 


dignity of his near yelations in the same mi : : j 
a. i jsed to an exalted position and ] plik Sartez obtained 
0, was ral ae ab Pat 


the title of 
Juyash (Inspector 


the title of Qadr 1a k 
A‘zamwl-Mulk, the district of Satganw 
Pett 


Imadu-l-Mulk, Malik Khorram™\ ia 
of the Forces) Malik Pinda phil} Wee peur an 
Khan, and Malik Izau-d-Din ahys that of 
being also sonfirmed to 


ee in the year 727 A.H, (1826-1327 A.D.) the Sultanhaving 
formed the design of proceeding to Deogir, posted ek 
“of dha@wa,? that is to say — paiks, or rors. s — 

“Aistances of one lroh along the whole road i a be 
Deogir, built a palace anda monastery at each stage an a a 
a Shaikh toeach. They used to keep in constant real ees . - 
and drink, petel-leaf® and all provisions for hospitality; and i 


1 According to Firishta on the third day after the funeral obsequies of his 


eee period here mentioned of forty days is the same as that enjoined in 


ites in Genesis 1. 8, speaking of the 
(Sa aame ee iced ine and forty days were f ulfilled 
Sage es re ttulélled the days of these which are embalmed; and the 
i ae a ae for him three score and ten days. But in Numbers xx. 29, 
ase ake congregation mourned for Aaron thirty days. . 
- eo : d of three days only is enjoined on Muhammadans, except in the 
nea * ho must perform the special ceremony of mourning called 
ee Say ecg and ten days. Among Hindis the period of mourning 
e Oy apy. (See Matthew, eae ae 5. Read Bs Ai 
3 The word |yleo here spelt Yoo is a Sanskrit vr ea, " 
Hl payik its Persian equivalent has a more usaa ‘orm ) pak, 


. A omits By >. 


(A) 99273 A 
leaf of Chavica 





ron. 


‘pete (Miq.) N.O. Piperaces is used in ewe 
ne ini tion 0 

i tomachic. The leaves containing @ por 

erica some lime (china) catechu (kath) 


i chu, known as Swpart, 
ees such as cinnamon, cloves, &c., and rolled together 
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both ! (palaces and monasteries) guides were stationed who wi 
ordered to see that travellers suffered no annoyance. The traces: 
of these (rest-houses) remained for many years. He gave Deogir 
the name ot Daulatabad? and considering it as the centre of his 
dominions * made it the metropolis, and conveyed Makhdiima-i- 
Jahan his mother, with all his family and relations, ihe Amirs- 
and Maliks, the notables of the city, his servants and dependents, 
and all his treasure to Daulatabad : all the Saiyyids and Shaikhs and- 
‘Ulama@* also proceeded thither in the following of Makhdima-i-: 
Jahan, and the stipends and emoluments of allof them were doubled, 
but in accordance with the saying “ Hxile is the gravest of all 
calamities and banishment is the sorest of all afflictions” this 
desolation of Dihli and its desertion was a source of great dis-— 





into the form of a cone and skewered with a small piece of wood and offered 


for sale. In this condition they are known as khili, hed bird IBY or 
sir gilauri. The distribution of this wh pan or betel, forms an im- 
portant part on all ceremonial occasions, generally asa final act of hospitality 
before the guests depart. To European palates the bird is anything but 


pleasant, it has a pungent somewhat acrid taste. It is a powerful sialagogue. 

The medicinal virtues of the Chavica betle are supposed to be great. The 
leaves smeared with mustard oil and applied hot to the chest in several layers 
are used as poultices in pulmonary catarrhs, or in painful affections of the 
liver. They are said also to arrest the secretion of milk when applied to the 
breasts. A form of cancer known as “ betle-chewer’s cancer” has been 
deseribed by Dr. Elliott of Colombo. ice antes 

The plant is said to be a native of Java whence it has been introduced. 
It grows best in a hot moist climate such as that of Lower Bengal where it is 
largely cultivated. (Drury, Useful Plants of India). 

1 MS. (A) omits the word yb. 

a MS. (A) 9 M6 pli. See page 271, note 6, of this volume, 

8 MS. (A) SLY, Ble omits o94. 

4 The word Saiyyid ( o ) is a term used to denote the descendants” 
of Muhammad from his daughter Vatima by ‘Ali. The Sultan of Zanzibar 
also adopts this as his regal title. : ; ; 

Shaikh ( ee ) is a term of honour denoting some considerable repata-_ 
tion in the religious world: a doctor of religion and law, a head or chief 
of some religious order, a chief of a tribe; or a reputed sainb. 





The two first Khahfahs Aba Bakr and ‘Umar are known as ~ 
Ash-Shaikhun. The two Shaikhs. 


‘Ulaméa ( Ube ) includes all religious teachers as Imams, Mul 
(see Hughes Dictionary of Islam, also D’Herbelot.) 


The term 
Qazis, Maulavis, 


or aK 
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the royal throne in the year 725 

25 A.D.),' and after pe orming the ceremonial mourning 

ae hea of a days,? wen to the treasure house of the 

kings of former ages, and gave largis@ such as excoele all hounds : 

of description, and having distributed | Gppointments and offices ~ 

among the Amirs, he made Malik Fi z his uncle’s son (who is 

the same person as Sultan Firoz) Naibu- ulk, and advanced the 

dignity of his near relations in the same m Br. Hamid Lawiki, 

too, was raised to an exalted position and Mulik Sartez obtained 

the title of “Imadu-l-Mulk, Malik Khurram * at of Zahirn-l- 

Juyiish (Inspector of the Forces) Malik Pindar’ ilji was given 

the title of Qadr Khan, and Malik ee we : 

: Agamul-Mulk, the district of Satganw being also rme' 

sl in the year 727 AH, (1326-1327 A.D.) the Sultd-having 

| formed the design of proceeding to Deogir, posted een 

“of dhawa,? that is to say paiks, or cameo as — . 

“distances of one kroh along the whole road* from Dih he 

Deozgir, built a palace and a monastery ab each stage and appoin . - 

a Shaikh to each. They used to keep in constant readiness fo 

and drink, betel- 


officers of the Court ascend 












Jeaf® and all provisions for hospitality ; and in 


é 


after the funeral obsequies of his 





1 According to Firishta on the third day 


ane eriod here mentioned of forty days is the same as that enjoined in 
{ on to the Israelites: thus we find in Genesis 1. 3, speaking of tho 
ae palmed Israel and forty days were fulfilled 


“the physicians em! 
aay “s or are ‘taifilled the days of these which are embalmed ; and the 
eins urned for him three score and ten days. But in Numbers xx. 29, 


concregation mourned for Aaron thirty days. ; 
ete enjoined on Muhammadans, except in the 


is 
: kl the special ceremony of mourning called 
Thdad for four ‘months and ten days. Among ea ‘a4 period of mourning 
ig thirty days. (See Matthew, Mishkatu-l-Magabih I. 389). Bau te 
2 8 The word Jyloo here spelt lao is a Sanskrit word YT rt. (" 


Gly payil its Persian equivalent has a more usual form Sag paik. 
s omits 8) By . : e 























Piperacem is used in conjunction 
The leaves containing ® portion of 
e lime (china) catechu (kath) 
rolled together — 





“Chavica betle (Miq.) N.O. 
cation as a stomach 





ari, som: 
‘amon, cloves, &e., and 
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both ! (palaces and monasteries) guides were stationed who 1 
ordered to see that travellers suffered no annoyance. The 
of these (rest-houses) remained for many years. He gave Deg 
the name of Daulatabad *# and considering it as the centre of 
dominions ® made it the metropolis, and conveyed Makhdtima-i- 
Jahan his mother, with all his family and relations, the Amirs” 
and Maliks, the notables of the city, his servants and dependents 
and all his treasure to Danlatabad : all the Saiyyids and Shaikhs ails 
‘Ulam@* also proceeded thither in the followivg of Makhdiima-i-- 
Jahan, and the stipends and emoluments of allof them were doubled, oe 
but in accordance with the saying “ Hxile is the gravest of all 
calamities and banishment is the sorest of all afflictions” this 
desolation of Dihli and its desertion was a source of great dist: 


into the form of a cone and skewered with a small piece of wood and offered 


for sale. In this condition they are known as khili, shied bird \5 or 
resets gilaurt. The distribution of this wy pan or betel, forms an im- 


portant part on all ceremonial occasions, generally as a final act of hospitality 
before the guests depart. To European palates the bird is anything but 
pleasant, it has a pungent somewhat acrid taste. It is a powerful sinlagogue. 

The medicinal virtues of the Chavica betle are supposed to be great. The 
leaves smeared with mustard oil and applied hot to the chest in several layers 
are used as poultices in pulmonary catarrhs, or in painful affections of the 
liver. They are said also to arrest the secretion of milk when applied to the 
breasts. A form of cancer known as “ betle-chewer’s cancer” has been 
described by Dr. Elliott of Colombo. 

The plant is said to be a native of Java whence it has been ii 
It grows best in a hot moist climate such as that of Lower Bengal 
largely cultivated. (Drury, Useful Plants of India). 

1 MS. (A) omits the word Liyb. 

a MS. (A) 9 ols pb. See page 271, note 6, of this volume, 

8 MS. (A) whl, Eile omits yo : 

4 Tho word Saiyyid ( % ) is a term used to denote the descendants 3 
of Muhammad from his daughter Fatima by ‘Ali, The Sultan of Zanzibar — 
also adopts this as his regal title. Se a 


Shaikh (4 s% ) is a term of honour denoting some considerable repata- : 


rs 7 te aed 
tion in the religious world: a doctor of religion and law, & head or cl of 


of some religious order, a chief of a tribe: ora reputed enti, ; i * 
The two first Khalifahs Aba Bakr and ‘Umar are known as wes), : 
Ash-Shaikhan. The two Shaikhs. 


Tho term ‘Ulamd ( Gle ) includes all religions teachers as Imams, Mufti tis, 


Qazis, Maulavis, (see Hughes Dictionary of Islam, also D’Herbelot.) 
) 
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comfort to the inhabitants, large numbers of the fechle and 
widows, the helpless and indigent perished by the way, while even 
those who arrived in safety, could not settle there ; and towards 
the end of the above-mentioned year Malik Bahadur Gurshasp 
the Inspector-General of the Forces, raised a mabeilion: ya Dihii,! 
and Malik Aiyaz, who held the title of Khwaja-i-Jahan, fought 
with Bahadur and defeated him. Bahadur was taken prisoner 
and brought before the Sultan and met his panishment. After 
that, Malik Bahram {ba the adopted brother ss Sultan Tughlaq 
yaised a rebellion in Multan,? and put to death Ali Khatati who 
had been sent from Dihli to summon him thither. The Sultén, 
jn order to put down this rebellion, left Danlatabad for Dibli and 
thence by uninterrupted marches reached Multan. Bahram 
haying come out® against him fought with him, but was de- 
feated and eventually put to death, his head was brought to the 
Sultan who intended to set the blood of the Multanis flowing like 
rivers on account of his crime, but when the Shaikhu-1-Islam 

3 Qutbu-l-‘Alam Shaikh Ruknu-l-Haqq wau-d-Din Quraishi,* may 
{ God sanctify his holy resting place, having bared his venerable 
head presented himself at the Court of the Sultan and made inter- 
cession, the Sultan pardoned the offences of the people. 


227. 


Verse. 
From the earliest times of Adam till the days of the king. 
Great men have shewn mercy ® mean men have committed 
faults. 











And the Sultan having bestowed Multan upon Qiwamu-l-Mulk 
Maqbal retraced his steps, but after some little time ® having turned 


1 Barni makes no mention of this occurrence. Firishta gives an account 
of it, but calls the rebel Bahin-d-din and states that he was governor of 
Sigur. The year assigned by him to this revolt in which Babau-d-din 
: ‘shasp was defeated is 739 A.H. twelve years later than Badioni’s date, 
g to Briggs (I. 418). a 
the date given by Firishta is the same as Badioni’s date. 


A reference to the original text, however, 
Firish 








\ 


gee 
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against him despatched Behzad to replace him, but Shahi Lodi. 
the Afghan ! killed Behzad and broke ont into open rebellion. The 
Seltau on his arvival at Dipalpir found that Shahi had fled into 
the hill country,? so he turned back. 

And in the year 729 A.H. (13829 A.D.) Narma Shirin the 
Mughul,’ the brother of Qutlugh Khwaja the Mughal King of 
Khu-asan who had formerly invaded Hindfistan, haying entered 
the Dihli territory * with an enormous army, reduced the majority 
of the forts, and proceeded slaughtering and taking eaptives from 
Lahor and Samana and Indari to the borders of Badaon; and 
when the victorious troops of Islam came up with him, he re- 
treated as they advanced; the Sultan pursued him ® as far as the 
frontier of Kalanor and defeated him, and leaving the destruc- 
tion of that fort in the hands of Mujiru-d-Din Abitrija returned in 
the direction of Dilli. At this time the Sultan formed the 
opinion that in consequence of the refractory conduct of his sub- 
jects in the Doab it was advisable to double the taxes levied on 
that country; he also instituted numbering their cattle and a 
house census, and other vexatious and oppressive measures, which 
were the cause of the complete ruin and desolation of the country,® 
the weak were utterly destroyed and the strong laid the founda- 
tions of rebellion. The Sultan gave orders for the remainder of 
the inhabitants of Dihli and the adjoining towns to start for 
Daulatabad, caravan by caravan, the houses were to be purchased 
from their owners, and the price of them to be paid in cash out of 
the public treasury, in addition to which large rewards were to be 
offered. By these means Daulatabad was populated, and Dihli 


1 MS. (A) wld}. The text reads oblas}. ; 

2 The printed text has sly 8S yd but MS. (A) has Blas. Tho text 
is correct. ; 

8 MS. (A) Uso. The spelling J** adopted throughout the printed 
text is incorrect, but is preserved as it is the commonly accepted Roxthi Mr. 
Ney Elias in his introduction to the translation of th) TVarikh-i-Raghidi 
(p "8, note 1) says that it takes a sharp ear to distinguish the exact 5 igi 
ciation of the word as spoken by a true Mongol. It sounds as ~ ‘o-ghol 
or Mo-ol as Mongol. It has, he says, always the vowel sound of 0, and never 
that of @ which is a foreign introduction. 5 

4s. (A) BT. sa 

6 MS.(A) 9 ox”! ils, 

6 MS. (A) omits of. 

39 
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ecame so deserted that there was not left even a dog or a cat in 
the city. The following verse describes its condition :— 


Verse. 


There where the heart-ravishing one used to toy with her 
friends in the garden, Agee? 
= - The wolf and the fox had their home, and the rhinoceros 
es ; and vulture their abode. . 


This state of affairs also led to a diminution of the public 
funds, Among other sources of loss to the treasury was this that 
the Sultan enacted that the muhar! of copper should become 
current on an equal footing with the muhar of silver, and any 
one who shewed reluctance to receive it used to be instantly 
punished severely. This enactment led to many corrupt practices 
in the kingdom as @ matter of course, and unscrupulous and 
229. contumacious rascals used everywhere in their own houses to 
get up mints and stamp coins,? and taking them into the cities 

used to purchase with them silver and horses, weapons and fine 
__ things, and thus rose to great wealth and dignity. But inasmuch 

as copper had no value as a currency in places at a distance and 
ary ca of gold rose to the value of fifty or sixty copper coins, 
‘the Sultan perceived the worthlessness of the copper coinage, and 
issued an edict to the effect that every one who had in his house 
‘a copper tanka should, if he brought them to the public treasury, 
receive for them golden tankas in equal value. ‘The people 
icc 









































| the word muhar “x and it would appear hore 
oin” in its general sense. The round muhur in 
ven mashas and was worth nine rupees. 
























pper coins, so also Firishta. — 































metal value 


ms probable that this illicit 
B states that the Hindis of 


xtis: 28 wl ply? 93 cohSS. This can hardly menn 
er tanka a golden tanka would be given, and yet the word- 

this view. It runs as follows 
who has in his house a copper , 
e, Firishta’s is more explicit, but it 
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profited greatly by this arrangement, till at last copper becat 
copper and silver silver, and those copper tankas weve lying in. 
heaps in Tughlaqabad as late as the time of Sultan Mubarak shah as 
according to the author of the Tarikh-i- Mubarak Shahi, and had — 
no more value than stones. God knows the truth. 

And in the year! 738 A.H. (1337 A.D.) he despatched a force 
of eighty thousand® cavalry under eminent commanders to cap- 
ture the mountain of Himachal* which stands between the coun- 
try of Chin and Hindustan, and which they also call Qurachal * 
with orders to leave garrisons in each successive place so that the 
line of communications for transport and supplies might remain 
open and the road of return might be easy. After the entry of — 
this army into this country, by reason of the peculiar features 
of that mountain, on which heavy cloads form and rain pours in 
torrents at the sound of men’s voices and their shouts and the 
neighing of horses, in consequence also of the narrowness of the 


been artificially pronouned equal in value to the silver tanka, was repur- 
chased by the treisary at that same value, so that the dislocation of the 


currency and its consequent disasters are easily intelligible. See Elliott LIT. 


240, Brigg’s Firishta I. 415. 

Although Brigy’s translation leaves us in doubt as to this, the text of 
Firishta is perfectly clear on the subject : and we see that these copper tankas 
were issned as tokens with an artificial value, and it was when the Saltan 
found that the copper currency was distrusted by his people who found it was es 
not received in foreign countries, that he hit upon the expedient of offe ring bas 
exchange the copper tankas for silver or gold tankas, hoping thereby, as 
Firishta says, to rehabilitate the copper tunka, but the people were too wise 
for this, and threw the whole stock genuine and couuterfeit alike upon the 
Treasury which was thus drained of gold and silver. Firighta (Bo, Ed. p. 239), 

For a full account of this forced currency See Thomas Pathan Kings 


pp- 239, et seqq. 
1 ts. (A) Key. 
2 Omit y. Firishta says 109,000. 
$ Himachal. Snowy mountain. 





The Caleutta Text of Barni calls ‘this os 
mountain Jat,3 misprint probably for Uaty5 p. 477, line 16, &e. ak 
4 Rashida-d-Din in the Jami‘u-l- Tawarikh (Elliott, 1, 46) states “Besides these iS 
mountains there are others called Kalarchal (called also by the same | L 
in another passage Larjal). The editor notes “The mountains of Sirin nd 
Reinand reads the name © Kelardjek.” Ibn Batita calls them “ Karachil” 
(Vol. III. 325). The latter part of the name is probubly the Sanskrit échal é 
firat part may be the Turki word ly? signifying black; 
snowy range. rik 
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paths and the scarcity of fodder, the patrols were not able to stand 
to their posts, and the hill tribes getting the upper hand drove 
back the army, and falling upon the rear of the force killed many 
of them with poisoned arrows and stone showers, and sending the 
most of them to the eternal world enabled them to attain martyr- 
dom, taking the rest prisoners! For a long time they wandered 
helplessly among the mountains, and those who escaped after 
countless hardships the Sultan visited with condign punishment.* 
And after this calamity so great au army never gathered round 
the Sultan and all that money expended in their pay 
away. 

And in the year 739 A.H. (1838 A.D.) Bahram Khin Governor 
of Sunarganw died, and Malik Fakbru-d-Din Silahdar became 
yebellious and assumed the title of Sultan, and having fought 
with Qadr Khan the ruler of Lakhnauti in conjunction with Malik 
Husamu-d-Din Abirija the Mustaufi, and ‘Izgu-d-Din Yahya 
A‘gamu-l-Maulk, was defeated, and all his sources of grandeur, his 
trensure and his retainers fell into the hands of Qadr Khan; and 
when the rainy season had arrived the horses belonging to 
Qadr Khan died, and he had collected much money ® and had 
stored it up in heaps in his own house with the object of present- 
ing it to the Sultan. In spite of all that Husimu-d-Din Aburja 
could do to dissuade him from amassing wealth and inducing men 
to covet it and thus leading to disorder, Qadr Khan would not 
listen, till eventually the very result predicted by Husamu-d-Din 
ensued; Malik Fakhru-d-Din returned, and the soldiery of Husa- 
mu-d-Din joined him and killed their own master, and all the money 
fell to the lot of Fakhru-d-Din. The absolute control of Sunar- 
ganw was given him ; he appointed one Mukhlig a servant of his, 
to Lakhnanti, and ‘Ali Mubarak Inspector of Troops ; Qidr Khau 
put Mukhlis to death and aspired at judependence, writing diplo- 
matic letters to the court of the Sultan. The Sultan appointed 
Malik Yiisuf, but he died by the way, and the Sultan, having other 
affairs to attend to, omitted to send any one else to that district.* 


was thrown 


. 1 Barni states that the Hindis of Qarajal seized the passes behind the 
neing force, and that of all the force only ten sowars returned. (p. 478). 

Elliott, HT. 242. 
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Ait this juncture ‘Ali Mubarak by reason of the enmity he bore to” 
"abet ea the insignia of royalty, and assumed the 
‘Sultan “ au-d-Din, and Malik Ilyas Haji who was a man 
of family and retinue, after a few days put ‘Alan-d-Din to death 
with the assistance of some of the Amirs and Maliks of Lakh- 
nauti, and himself assumed the title of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din. 
And in the year 741 A.H. (1840 A.D.) Sultan Muhammad hay- 
ing left with the object of reducing Sunargaéuw, seized Fakhru-d- 
Din and brought him prisoner to Lakhnanta, where he put him to 
death and returned. Shamsu-d-Din became absolute monarch of 
that region, and the kingly power and authority over that country 
descended for a lengthened period in the hands of his sons,! and 
never again returned to the possession of Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil. 
And in the year 742 A.H. (1341 A.D.) Saiyyid Hasan Kaithali 
the father of Malik Ibrahim a feofee of the Sultan, who was 
generally known as Hasan Kangn, and who eventually obtained 
of the Deccan with the title of ‘Alau-d-Din 


Babman Shah, fermented a revolt in Ma‘bar on the grounds of the 





the sovereignty 


severity of the Sultan’s governors, and the innovations introduced 
in the laws, and the number of executions, and gained over to his 
own party nearly all the great men of Dihli who had been ap- 
pointed to that district. He put to death the leaders of the 
opposite party. The Sultan proceeded from Lakhnauti to Deogir 
for the purpose of quelling that disturbance, and on his arrival at 
Tilang was taken ill, and was forced to return by uninterrupted 
marches to Dihli. He left Qutlugh Khan in Daulatabad ; thus 
the rebellion in Ma*bar remained unchecked and Hasan’s influence 
increased rapidly. 

And in the year 743 (1342 A.D.) they put to death by treachery 
Malik Halajun and Kul Chander Khakhar and Malik Tatar 
Khuid, the Governor of Lahore? and when Khwaja-i-Jahan 
came up against them,’ they came cut to do battle with him, but 
the scoundrels suffered a severe defeat and were sorely punished. 


1 MS. (A) reads $3? 3! wloijys faye yo 0" pion G, 
2 MS. (A) has not the word pie simply 2! Jas. te 
8 MS. (A) has poiig US and @&S, The text has oS which seems 


preferable. * ; 
4 MS, (A) omits o4 ypc and reads =): 


Peg) 


And in the year 744 AH. (1343 A.D.) the Sultan passing 
through Sanam and Samana gave orders to the Saiyyids and all 
the Muslims in opposition to the advice of Hasan Kankt, fora 
general massacre, but he kept the chief men of those districts in 
their posts, conveyed them to the suburbs of the city, and con- 
ferred upon them villages and districts, and bestowing many rich 
robes of honour, and purses of gold gave them a place of abode 
there; and when a general famine arose he issued an edict that any 
one who wished should proceed to the eastern part of Hindustan 
and spend the days of dearness and scarcity there, without let or 
hindrance, and in the same way if any person wishing to give up 
living in Daulatabad should return to Dihli, no one would molest 
him. Moreover in that year so many people arrived in Hindustan 
from the countries of Khurasan and ‘Iraq and Samarqand, in the 
hope of receiving the bounty of the Sultan, that hardly any other 
races were to be seen in that country. 

‘And in this year Haji Sa‘id Sargari! arrived from Egypt bear- 
ing the diploma of the Khalifa? with a banner and a robe of 
honour, conferring upon the Sultan the title of Nasir-i- Amiru-l- 
Ma’minin from the Khalifah of the Abbasides who were still 
extant. The Sultan ordered decorations and illuminations in the 
city, and proceeded with all the Shaikhs and Saiyyids and hig 
retainers to give him an honourable reception, then, dismounting, 
he kissed the feet of Haji Said and joined his retinue. He then 
re-established the Friday prayers and the ‘Id, which all this 
time he had kept in abeyance waiting for the orders and sanction 
of the Khalifah, he read the Khutbah in the name of the Khalifah, 

8 out the names of those kings who had not received 
av-ul-Khilafah, with the exception of Sultau 
largesse® of money and valuables to 
veasin aine exhausted, he also des- 
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patched to Egypt a precious jewel, the like of which he had aa 1s 


in his treasury, by the hands of Haji Barq‘ai, with other rarities 
and presents; and having become, in his own opinion, the rightful 
Khalifah, and keeping constantly placed before him the Qur'an ! 
and the honorary presents and the patent of the Khalifah, would 
issue commands as though he were the Khalifah, and used to say 233. 
“The Khalifah says” this or that. He compelled the people to 
profess allegiance to the Khalifah, and went to Sarkdawari which 
is in the vicinity of Shamsabad, and on two or three oceasions * 
in Barij and Kanbhayat also® he received patents from the 
Khalifah, and a the Makhdimzada-i-Baghdadi * 
came to visit him, and the Sultan went on foot to Palam to receive 
him; and when he saw him from afar off he advanced to meet 
him, and seated him upon the throne beside himself and made 
over to him without reservation, the city of Kili® with the garden 
and the palace aud all the buildings. 

And in the year 745 A. H, (1344 A.D.) Malik Nizamu-l-Mulk 
governor of Karra, raised a rebellion, Shahr-u-llah the brother of 
‘Ainu-l-Mulk brought up an army against him from Oudh and took 
him prisoner, but the rebellion was quelled. Then Shihabu-d-din 
Sultan waxed riotous in Bidar, and Qutlugh Khan was despatched 
against him, and Shihabu-d-din coming ont with his son to do 
battle was besieged in the fortress, and Qutlugh Khan inducing 
him to come out by promises of quarter, sent him to the royal 
presence. 5 aia 

And in the year 746 AH, (1345 AD.) ‘Ali Sher sister’s son to 
Zafar Khan ‘Ala‘i gained possession of Gulbarga ® in strong foree, 
having put to death the ruler of Bidar, and taking much spoil, 


second time 


1 MS. (A) reads Gyo Bae, All MSS. read (3440 which has no 
intelligible meaning. We must read here Gylao in the sense of ‘honours,’ 42. 
the banner and robe of honour sent by the Khalifah to him. 

2 MS. (A) omits 3S Ke. 

8 MS. (A) 32 Broach and Cambay. Hunter Imp. Gaz. TUT, 101, 

4& Ghiasa-d-din Muhammad, a son of a grab ime of the Khalif of 

; ir-billahi D, 257. note 1). 
dad ‘Al-Mustansir-billabi (Thomas, PSRs i . me 
aren account of this is given by Ibn Batiita (Paris, Edn, iii. 258 and 
i 5 Ki . He gave him in fief the 
geqq.) who writes loli} ceyte Rude G4 wlbs| 5. He & ee 
city of Siri. Barni (Calentta text p. 495) says tle) acre SrgS 
or som wy)? Jo” e 


$ MS. (A). See Imp. Gaz., VIII. 832. 
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fought with Qutlugh Khan, but was defeated and obliged to 
retreat to the fortress of Bidar where he shut himself up. 
Qutlugh Khan however took him also prisoner, and sent him to 
Sarkdawari which was the camp of the Sultan’s army. The 
Sultan in the first instance sent the captives to Ghaznin in exile, 
but afterwards recalled them thence and put them all to death. 
And in the year 747 A.H. (1346 A.D.) at the time when the 
Sultan had made Sarkdawari his camp, ‘Ainu-l-Mulk arvived at 
the Court, bringing from Zafarabad and Oudh much property and 
rarities of great value as presents ; then the Sultan came to the con- 
clusion that it was advisable to recall Qatlugh Khan from the 
Dakkan, and send ‘Ainu-l-Mulk to replace him. ‘Ainu-l-Malk got 
some idea into his head, and fled by night from Sarkdawari and 
crossing the river Ganges made for Oudh, and his brothor Shahra- 
Hah laid hands upon certain of the elephants and horses ! be- 
longing to the king, which had been left behind to graze, and 


‘carried them off. The Sultan went in pursuit of them as far as 


Qanauj, and ‘Ainu-l-Mulk, at the instigation of his brothers and 
a party of the followers of Malik Fivoz Naib Barbak, who had 
been placed in charge of the elephants and horses, crossed the 
river Ganges and coming over to this side® attacked the army of 
the Sultin, and like the thieves and Gawars (of India)® took to 
the woods and fought on foot, but not being ablo to stand against 
the elephants and archers of the king took to flight,* and Shahru- 
llah and his other brother together with the majority of the 
sirdars of ‘Ainu-l-Mulk were drowned, and the remainder fell by the 
swords of the soldiers, and the fugitives were taken prisoners by the 
Gawars, who having found ‘Ainv-l-Mulk alive took him on their 
shoulders § and brought him bareheaded § to the court and gave him 


‘afew days respite,? aud the Sultan in consideration of his excellent 


1 MS. (A) omits ly. 2 MS. (A) Orb. 

8 MS.(A) omits OM. # MS. (A) Oday. 

5 The text reads SdA}oy! 23,3 and so does also MS. (A). 
p able however that this is an erroneous reading due to the repetition of 
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services gave him his freedom, and in accordance with his former soity 


oe treated him well, and giving him a district sent him back 
t ihli; then he recalled Qutlugh Khan from the Dakkan, but 
inasmuch as Qutlugh Khan had reduced that country to excellent 
order and had gained the good will of the people, his recall was the 
cause of great discontent (and disaffection)! and ‘Aziz Khumar® 
who was one of the cunaille, proceeding to Malwa put to death 
many centurions (or Amirs of a hundred) which is the meaning 
of the word Yazbashi® in accordance with the Sultan’s orders, 
and thence arose many insurrections. 

And in the year 748 A.H. (1347 A.D.) the captains of hundreds, 
stirred up rebellion and sedition in Gujrat against Mugbil 
the servant of Khwaja-i-Jahan who was naib-vazir of Gujrat, 
and the Court, and attacked him 
by night, getting possession of the treasure and horses aud pro- 
perty belonging to the king. The Sultan arrived at Gujrat with 
the object of quelling this rebellion, and sent some of the trust- 
worthy Amirs as for instance Malik ‘Ali Sarjandar, and Ahmad 
Lachin to Danlatabad to bind the Amirs of hundreds who were 
there and bring them to Court. As soon as Malik Ahmad Lachin 
arrived at the pass of Manikganj, the Amirs of hundreds in their 
alarm* came to a common understanding, and put Malik Ahmad 
Lachin to death; Aziz Khumar who had gone from Gujrat to 
oppose the Amirs of hundreds of Dabho't 5 and Baroda, on coming 
head,® fell from 


was bringing freasure to 


face to face with the insurgents lost his 
his horse and was taken prisoner. This news 
Sultan and had augmented his wrath considerably. And after 
the defeat of Mnqbil and the murder of ‘Aziz, the Amirs of 
hundreds waxed bold, and sent for their families and relations 
from all directions, and with one consent turned against the 
Sultan? and having captured the fortress of Danlatabad from the 
the governors of Malik ‘Alam took possession of it, and raising 
a MS. (A) lee joy? Ai Himiar, 


1 MS. (A) omits pros 9. 
(Pavet de Courteille)- 


8 aay ye Commandant de cent hommes. 

# Ms. (A) omits the words Us ole. 
‘5 M5. (A). ‘The text is wrong here. Dabho'l. See Tieff. I 372. also map, 
Vol. I1T. see also Hunter, Imp. 742. IV. 76; and Bayley, History of Gujrat. 

6 43,5 of ly 9 cued (Lit.) Had Jost his hands and feet. 

1 The printed text reads wlbla pw you righ is 
MS. (A) reads wlbbe j) and this seems the correct reading. 
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to the throne one Isma‘il Fath gave him the title of Sultan 
Nasiru-d-Din. After this the Amirs of hundreds of Iabho’i and 
Baroda over whom the Sultfn had appointed other Amirs, being 
defeated by the army opposed to them joined hands with the 
Amirs of hundreds of Daulatabad. When the Sultan went to 
Daulatabad Isma‘il Fath prepared to give him battle, but being 
defeated shut himself up in the fortress of Dharanagar by which 
; is meant the citadel! of Daulatabad; many Muslims of 
Asi Daulatabad were slain in this rebellion, or were made prisoners, 

: and Malik? ‘Imadul Mulk Sartez was ordered to pursue’ the 
286. fugitive Amirs of hundreds towards Bidar. In the meantime 

SY tidings arrived of the rebellion in Gujrat of Malik Taghi, who, 
having put to death Malik Mugaffar the governor of that place, 
thad obtained possession* of a large number of horses and 
much property. Therenpon the Sultan leaving in Dharinagar 
Malik Janhar and Khndawandzida Qiwamn-d-Din and Shaikh 
Burhanu-d-Din Balarami® left to quell the rebellion of Taghi; * 
the army which had fled from Daulatabad under the leader- 
ship of Hasan Kangii, coming out of hiding attacked? ‘Imadu-l- 
Mulk Sartez. ‘TImadu-l-Mulk was slain, and his army fled to 
Daulatabad and sought shelter there, and Malik Jauhar with 
Khudawandzada Qiwamu-d-Din and the other Amirs not being 
able to withstand Hasan in Daulatabid evacuated those districts 
ty and made for Dhiranagar. Hasan Kangii pursued them and came 
f to Daulatabad,’ and having driven ont Isma‘il Fath assomed the 
title of ‘Alau-d-Din and usurped the government, and from that 
time forward the rule of the districts of Daulatabid and the 
sovereignty of that kingdom remained in his family. The history 
called Futtihu-s-Sulafin® was written in his honour, And Taghi 
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the rebel, after the arrival of the Sultan at Gujrat, ventured a 
second time to fight with him and was again defeated, and giving 
himself np to brigandage roamed abont from place to place, 
the Sultin however continued to pursue him and followed him 
wherever he went. And in this expedition the Sultan having 
sent for Malik Firoz from Dihli attached him to his Court; and! 
in this year Malik Gir the son of Malik Qabal Khalifati, to whom 
the Sultan had delegated the control of all his important affairs, 

and on whose behalf he had written a letter expressing submis- 
ly 4 sion tothe Egyptian Khalifah, and had sent it by the hand of Haji. 
Barqa‘i, died, and Ahmad Aiyaz, who is also called Khwaja-i- 
Jahan, aud Malik Qabal Qiwamu-l-Mulk were carrying on the 
‘Towards the end of the reign of Muham- 


government in Dibli, 
mischief and sedition became 


mad, disaffection and rebellion, 
incrensedly evident day by day,? so that if he turned his atten- 
tion to curing one evil, another was not wanting to supply its 
8 and matters were past all remedy,’ and the glory ® of the 
verity ® of the country was entirely subverted, 
: and infidelity flourished in place of 
reasons for this, which by their co- 
and the decline of the king- 
he original history 7 


place, 
~ kingdom, and pros} 
Tyranny supplanted equity, 
Islam. There were many 
operation Jed to ruin and dissension, nd 
dom. These causes are given in detail in t! 
the Firozshahi, and also in the Mubarakshahi. The results are here. 
be ~~ given in brief arranged under seven heads, Firstly—! he greater, 
part of the people and inhabitauts of the towns and districts ween 


LMS. (A) 9 3 so G. 
9 MS. (A) omits C1} 
8 This is the reading of MS. (A) 


ed yao) cud Ig 299. 


g rectly ¢ wl. 
* 4 The printed text has ce. MS. ia) won Wee aa , 
5 MS (A) Om. erat oe 
aad 1 vi a two histories known as Tavikh-i-Firoz Shahi one wie ce 
a! v Barni, (Biblioth, Indica 1862) and the other by Shams-i-Siraj Ati. 
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ruined by the rapine of Tarma Shirin, and never again recovered 
their prosperity. Secondly.—The tribute to be paid by the inha- 
bitants of the Doab, which district comprises some of the chief 
towns of Hindustan, was increased from ten per cent. to twenly 
er cent., besides which there was the numbering of the cattle, 
and the honse-census, and other taxes! overand above these, and + 
in this way the more needy portion of the people left their pro- 
perty and cattle and attached themselves ® to the richer folk, 
while the wealthier subjects plotted rebellion and sedition and took 
to highway robbery, and pillaged the country in all directions * 
so that from all these causes the revenue of the country began 
to dwindle.’ Vhirdly.—An universal famine, and (consequent) 
dearness of grain, for it so happened that for seven whole years 
not a single drop of rain fell from heaven. It should be remem- 
_ bered that this statement has been copied as it stands from the 
Mubarakshihi, but 1 cannot say whether the author of that work 
has been guilty of exaggeration or if in reality the facts were as 
8. stated.® Fourthly.—the desertion of Dihli, and the population of 
Danlatabad, because after Dihli was laid waste they brought 
people from the towns and other places into that city and 
_ populated it, and then again removed them thence to Daulatabad, 
so that all their hereditary estates and family holdings, and 
all the property and effects? they possessed were wasted and 
dissipated, so that they never saw anything more of them, 
Fifthly.—The massacre of the eighty thousand cavalry in a body 
in the hills of Himachal, and the consequent desolation of their 
families. Sirthly—'The daily occurrence of rebellion and mutiny 
in every place where people were in dread of their lives, some of 
them fell in battle but the greater number were put to death with 
their families upon false charges, so that in every way that 
wretched country was being ruined. Seventhly.—The blood thirsti- 
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ness of the Sultan, and his system of Government of his peop! 
which made Sniyyids, ‘Ulama, Shaikhs, ragamnffins and scoun. 
drels, artisans,! peasants,? and soldiers, all alike in his eyes. 
Moreover there was constantly in front of his royal pavilion and 
his Civil Conrt a mound of dead bodies and a heap of- corpses, 
while the sweepers and executioners were wearied out with their 
work of dragging (the wretched victims) and putting them to 
death in crowds. So that® the people were never tired of rebel- 
ling nor the king of punishing (the rebels).4 At last the Sultam 
was at his wit’s end what to do, but for all this he did not keep 
his foot out of the stirrup, nor did his sword rest from punishment, 
but all to no purpose, till the flood of sedition waxed violent, and 
the nobles of the kingdom by degrees grew ® feeble, at length 
disease overcame him, and the Sultan was freed from his people 
and the people from their Sultan. 
Ve Tse. 

Of all the people of the world, although most of them 

Are gone astray, and few of them are in the right path, 

Do thou so live that when thou diest thou mayest escape 

(punishment), 
Not so that when thou diest the people may escape (thy 
tyrauny). 


They relate an extraordinary story of one of the irregular acts of 
the Sultan which was that he kept such strict watch over all matters 
1 used to keep four Muftis * to whom 
he allotted quarters in the precincts of his own palace, and used 
to see that they kept to their appointed places,’ 80 that when any- 
one who was arrested upon any charge, he might in the first place 
argue with the Muftis about his due punishment, so far as he was 


involving punishment, that he 


1 Whether we read aii? or a3 is? this word is used in a very un- 
levied upon artisans, bat here it 


nsual sense. Its proper meaning is a tax ; 


rti themselves. 
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able! and had said, Be very careful that you do not fail in the 
slightest degree by defect in speaking that which you consider 
right, because if any one should he put to death wrongfully and 
the oversight should have been on your side, the blood of that man 
will be upon your head. Then if after long discussion they 
convicted (the prisoner), even though it were midnight # he would 
pass orders for his execution,’ and if he himself found for convic- 
tion he would refer it to another meeting, and would endeavour 
to find a means of upsetting their arguments,’ and would come 
and make a speech, and when the Muftis were at a loss fora 
further argument, he would put (the prisoner) to death on the 
instant or else release him on the spot. 

They say® that one day Sultan? Muhammad wearing his shoes went 
ou foot into the Court of Justice’ of Qazi Kamalu-d-Din Sadv-i- 
Jahan and said, The Shaikhzada-i-Jami has called mea tyrant, send 
for him that he may substantiate his charge of tyranny against me, 
or, if he fails, that you may pronounce ® against him the sentence 
of such punishment according to law as the case may require, 
When the Shaikhzada was summoned he confessed (to having said 
it) and the Sultan enquired (what his grounds were). He replied, 
every one whom you punish (with death) lawfully or unlawfully, 
that is your prerogative, but that you should hand over his wife 
and children to the executioners as you do, to do what they will 
with them, in what religion and under what sacred law do you 
find this ? The Sultan was silent and rose up from the Court,!° and 
ordered that the Shaikhzada should be bound ; this order was carried 
out and he was put into an iron cage; then he had him carried in 
that very way on the journey to Daulatabad on the back of an 
elephant. When he returned and arrived at Dihli, he brought him 
Defore the same Court,!! and bringing him out of the cage gave 
orders in obedience to which the poor wretch was cut in two in 
his presence. Prom this it is clear that the Sultan was a mixture 
sites, and ® for this reason his name has been handed 

a a, Shoot bh" eS ’ «ies : 
yn. 2 MS, (A) opaye. rea 
4 (A t " F 
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aaa sain eS sug eyen in some books also as “the 
Pye - nae There are many stories bearing upon 
t ard, but to write or speak of them would lead 

ma too far afield. So ‘Take example from it ye that are endowed 
with sight.” In short? after great havoc had been wrought in tho 
affairs of the state by the excessive tyranny and oppression of the 
Sultan, which he however regarded as the essence of justice, and 
great breaches had been which the wise and learned were 
powerless to repair,’ by reason of his various toils and his eyil 
designs, the disease of Phthisis* found its way to his constitution ; 
notwithstanding this he set himself to follow up Taghi, and in the 
1 Qur'an, LIX.2.  # MS. (A) 2a2} ge, 8 ale wf cle ¥ Ms. (A), 

# Go Esylou. This name was given to any kind of hectic fever, most 


usually that arising from phthisical disease of the lang. The following defi- 
hition is from the Bahru-l-Jawdéhir. 


lepasd adilo Yj slacyly eb ws dale) i=) CA Wd Go ut> 
poe dips oo) Soe? hyd ye ge Cail y woe) bys «gill lh 
- dlc} eel is 


The fever called ‘‘ Diqq” is when the heat which arises from the constitution 
seizes upon the chief essential organs, especially the heart, and the moistare 
of the body disappears. Another opinion is that this is an extraneous fever 
which attacks the body by means of its generation in some of its members. 

The Burhdn-i-Qati' states that it is called G5 because it emaciates the body, 

Sadidi’s account is as follows. The fever Gig is usually fatal,.....1b 
is either simple or complicated with putrid fever, The signs of this complica- 
tion are persistence of the fever, with an exacerbation on the day of the 
paroxysm of the putrid fever, shivering is also present. The worst complica- 
tion of all is (he says) when “ digq” is complicated with one of the fevers 
which require treatment by purges, because the treatment of “digg” is the 
opposite to this. 

The pulse in uncomplicated ‘ diqq’’ is hard, frequent, and slender......The 
surface of the body is not very hot at the first feel, but after a few moments 
it feels scorching, hottest of all over the arteries, the heat increases especially 

le face and upper parts of the body. 
bt should ne Knee were Some unskilful physicians withhold food 
and kill the patient speedily. Food shonld be moist and cooling. If the 
fever passes on to the degree called cy! zabé the pulse increases in 
hardness and tenuity, the eyes change and become covered with RORdeR) the 
cartilages of all the bones are prominent, the temples sink in, the skin of 
the forehead tightens, the skin. loses its Instre, and Hs a dusty appearance: 
the eyelids become heavy ; all this is the result of rapid dissolution; and the 
abundance of dryness and disappearance of the natural moisture, There 





, 
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hope of exterminating him set out for the kingdom of Thatha where ! 
Taghi had fled for safety; and? in that expedition Qarghan Naib 
of the king of Khurasan sent Altiin Bahadur with five thousand 
cavalry to assist the Sultan. The Sultan’s illness was at that time 
slightly less urgent 8 and when he arrived at Thatha he fasted on 
the day of the ‘Ashiva,* which was in the very middle of the hot 
season, and after breaking his fast he ate some fish, wherenpon his 
illness returned, and on the twenty-first of Muharram in the year 
752 H, (1351 A.D.) he took his way to the next world,’ the 
duration of his reign having been twenty-seven years. 


mT 


PE 


‘- 


also appears in the urinary excretion, oiliness and a scaly deposit; the nose 
becomes sharp, the hair grows long, and lice are of frequent occurrence on the 
body because of the excessive amount of exhalation. ‘The abdomen falls in 
till it tonches the backbone, the skin of the chest is also retracted, and the 
nails become long ( aby) wv S=| ) then the diarrhoea recurs, the hair falls 
out and death occurs. 


a A a 


; ait It will be observed that there is no mention here of any of the lung 
a symptoms of Phthisis, all that we have described is a continued fever of 
: r remittent type running a moderately long course as is shewn by the symp- 


toms described. No mention is made of any eruption, nor is diarrha@a 
apparent! y more than an intercurrent symptom appeuring late in the disease. 
‘This was probably one of the fevers so common in India for which for 
‘want of a better name “ typho-malarial” has been suggested. 

Probably the complication of “diqq” with “putrid fever” of which 
Sadidi speaks was more comparable to the “ enteric fever” of modern science. 
Sadidi speaks elsewhere of three degrees of severity of this fever. The first 
is called “digq” the second more severe is called zabél and the most severe 
of all is called “ hashf.” 

_ J have only been able to epitomise Sadidi’s account which will be found at 
7-428 of his work. (Al Mughni fi Sharh il Mijaz). 

1 le Jor ). 2MS.(A) 9. 8 MS. (A) dp Bold Ee? Coy Sod, 
4 © The ‘Ashira,” is a voluntary fast day observed on the tenth of the 
month of Mubarram. It is the only day of Muharram observed by the 
‘Sunni Muslims, being the day on which it is said God created Adam and Eve 
eaven and hell, the tablet of decree, the pen, lifeand death. It is kept by the 
annis asa fust.’? (Hughes, Di Tela BU) seen ee 
"6 On the banks of the Indus at fonrteen kos from Thatha according to 
TLL. 265), bat Badioni Vhatha, Barni 

was taken ill thirty 
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Pa occa as 
tlh is sway like that of 
Khurasan ; 

A fortress like that of the Haft Khwan ! he built of Haft 
Jish ® which in loftiness 

Would need the Nasr-i-Tair® to fly to its pinnacle inaccessible 
as Haruman.* 

So strong that it registered a vow to last till the Resurrection- 
day, but by reason of the vicissitudes of time, it became 
destroyed in many places like the web of a spider. 

You will find nothing upon the top of its walls but the voice 
of the owl. 

In its topmost garden you will see nothing by the ill-omened 
raven. 

Tt befits the duration and pride of Empire that its condition 
should become in accordance with the words ‘“ God most 
High is far above all that the tyrants of men say of Him,” ® 


or 


And among the celebrated poets of the time of Sultan Mubham- 
mad is Badar Shashi* who wrote a Shahnama, in his honour, of 
some thonsand verses? and for the very reason that it is a history 
in poetry it is a valuable acquisition. 





So.pin Finoz Suing 1px Matix Ragas ; 


Who was the brother’s son of Sultan Ghiydgu-d-Din Tughlaq and 
uncle's son of Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil, in accordance with the — 


1 Wty 8 Haft Khwan, The captnre of the Brazen fortress of Daz 
was the final stage of the seven great labours of Isfandiyar known by the 
name of the Haft-Khwan. See Shah Namah (Atkinson), pp. 407 to 426, also 
Burhan-i-Qati* 8. v. 

2 Gye RO Haft Jiish. 
together to form an alloy of special value ; the 8 irony, 
Btcingass) lead, gold, tin, copper, and silver. Burhdn-i-Qati'. 
the G@hidgu-l-lughat, it also contains quicksilver and brass. ; 

8 yb ymi Nasr-i-Zair, The constellation called also le <Ugab. Dhe 


These are seven metals which are melied 
even are, iron, zine (antimony, 
According to 


Eagle. - 
4 wleyd Harwman, a fortress on the frontier of Egypt. Burhan-i-Qati', 
6 Cf. Qur‘in XXVII. 64. 8 See page 296, note 6. 


kg as though we should read “2 Jj amend GAY? nearly 


1 This loo e 
the printed 
d verses, Both MSS. however read the same as Pp 
ares construction. 


text which is here followed though it is an uncommon 
41 
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anthority appointing him the heir-apparent of Sultan Muhammad 
ascended the throne of sovereignty and state, by the consent of 
the chiefs of the Shaikhs and the leading Amirs and Vazirs in 
the aforesnid year, in the vicinity of Thatha. It is said that the 
Makhdimzada-i-‘Abbasi of Baghdad, and Shaikh Nasiru-d-Din 
Chiragh-i-Dihli may God sanctify their sacred resting places were ! 
the cause of the allegiance thus sworn to Sultan Firoz, and it is 
currently reported that {Makhdim Shaikh Nagiru-d-Din Chiragh-i- 
Dihli may God sanctify his resting place }* had secretly made Malik 
Firoz King during the absence of Sultan Muhammad. Some of 
the Muftis informed the Sultan of this, and his orders were that 
those two, master and disciple ® were to be taken in confinement 
from Dihli and brought to the camp. This was carried out,* and 
Malik Firoz in some way or other gained over the guards, and 
made his way, just as he was, to the neighbourhood of Hansi to 
Shaikh Badru-d-Din who was one of the descendants of Shaikh 
Jamalu-d-Din of Hansi® may God sanctify their resting-places. 
That boly man exclaimed “Great God! a man has been made 
prisoner and taken off to be Sultan, and he wots not of it”! 
When they arrived® at the camp of the Sultan in the vicinity 
of Thatha and the tidings of the arrival of these two holy men 
reached him? he gave orders that they were to be put to death 
the instant of their arrival, and with that he lapsed into a state 
of intoxication, A son of his had gone on a hunting expedition, 
accordingly when the guards saw? this state of affairs, they 
liberated the holy Shaikh and the Sultan ;? then Sultan Firoz by 
the consent of the nobles raised the banner of sovereignty and 


got the Sultan’s son out of the way by some crafty scheme, and 





reads Saye) Gay for Say) aay (Tort). 
between square brackets are omitted from MS. (A). 
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after that! he had returned to Dihli he made the pargana of 
Chaurasi in the district of Hansi a present to the monastery and 
Hele house of Shaikh Badru-d-Din, whom I have mentioned. 
a is what I have heard—God alone knows the real truth, 

sey also say that Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughlaq Shah took 
the reverend Shaikh under his protection, till one day the Shaikh, 
may God sanctify his resting-place, tied a knot upon one of the 
Sultan’s robes and said “ Nasiru-d-Din fastens and God opens” 
and that very day the Sultan died. 


Verse. 
The only kingdom which sorrows not for the affliction of its 
decline, 
Hear my words freely spoken, is the kingdom of the darvesh. 243. 


However this may be, the Sultan Firoz at the outset of his reign 
issued this order that the Mughuls who had obtained influence 
over the soldiery should be brought apart from the camp, and 
inasmuch as their mutinous conduct had passed all bounds, the 
Sultan himself saw to their safe custody, and punishing these 
Maghuls effectually put a stop to their interfering with the dis- 
cipline of the army. 

Verse. 


Far better than giving a Mughul a hint to plunder 
Ts it that you should rejoice him with a sight of Paradise. 


Then he brought his army in safety into security, and proceed- 
ing by way of Siwistan made for Dihli by continuous marches, 
and Ahmad Aiyaz, styled Khwaja-i-Jahan, who in the absence ® 
of the Sultan had urged the claims of an obscure child® to the 


L MS. (A) AS Ij1 O%. 

8 MS. (A) S88 y0- 

8 Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif gives the 
he heard it from Kishwar Khan, 


servants at the Court.” : Nig Ps 
He asserts the Khwaja-i-Jahan who was on terms of great intimacy with 


Firoz Shah received false tidings that Tatar Een and the Amir-Hajib Firoa 
Shah were missing and either dead or prisoners. “ After the days of mourn 
ing were completed, the Khwaja, believing this report to be correct, placed a 
son of Sultan Muhammad Shah upon the throne, and thus through adyerse 


fate committed a blunder.” Elliott, IL. 279-280, 


“tyne account of this transaction just as 
son of Kishli Khin Baliram, one of the 
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throne, and had given him the title of Ghiyasu-d-Din Mahmid 
Shah, appointing himself Vakil, after considerable argument! 
and much correspondence, by reason of his helplessness and 
dojection, by the mediation of Ashraful-Mulk and the other 
nobles and grandees, came with bared head, casting his turban 
on bis neck, to the neighbourhood of Hansi, and had an interview 
with the Sultan, who washed out the writing of his fault with 
the water of forgiveness, and made him over to the Kotwiil of 
Hansi, and as for the party who had been his companions in this 
faction and opposition, he dispersed them all in different diree- 
tions. At Sarsuti tidings arrived of the birth of Shahzada Fath 
a Khan,? whose son eventually became Tughlaq Shah, and the news 
, of the death’ of Taghi Taghi also reached him there from 
Gujrat; and on the second of Rajab in the aforesaid year, he 
graced the throne of Dihli by his accession and made a fresh 
. distribution of appointments. 
me030 And in the year 753 H. (1352 A.D.) he went to the Sirmir hills 
for the purpose of relaxation and sport, and returned thence, and 
in the month of Rajab of this year Shahzada Muhammad Khan, 
who eventually obtained the title of Nasiru-d-Din Muhammad 
Shah, was born. 

And in the year 754 H. (1353 A.D.) he returned from Kalanor 
whither he had gore on a hunting expedition, and built a lofty 
building on the banks of the river Sarsuti and [gave it to Shaikh 
Sadru-d-Din Multani, may God sanctify his resting place, the 
Shaikhu-l-Islam] and Malik Qubial4* Naib Vazir he made Khan-i- 
























event. "Elliott, 111. 
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of Bangila, and after a desultory! defence fought for a ver 
time, and threw his elephants and his material of war, w 
servants and retainers to the winds, and all of them fell into 
hands of the Sultan who, having made peace with him because of 
the rainy season,* retraced his steps. 


And in the year 755 H. (1354 A.D.) having crossed by the ford 
of Manikpir he arrived at Dihli and bailt Firozabad® on the 
banks of the Jamna. Aud in the year 756 H. (1355 A.D.) he 


1 This appears to be the meaning. MS. (A) omits ible and has anf yo 
see also Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 294 and note. 

2 Jiu bushkal in M. Pavet de Courteilles Tarki Dictionary this word is — 
given UIs dang pushakal or Jig pughkal Saison des pluies, He gives three 
instances of its use from the Babernamah. 

% Firozabad. This must not be confounded with the Firozabad which arose 
from the change of name of Pandiah, see Elliott, 111, 295, and Panduah, Imp. 


Gaz. Vol. XI. 

This Firozabid (see J. A. 8. B., 1870), was situated five kos (ten miles) from 
Dihli, and included according to Shams-i-Siraj “Afif, sightean places, the 
qasba (townships) of Indarpat and others a list of which will be found) in 
Elliott, LI. 303. At page 298 will also be found an account of the founding of 
the city of Hissir (Hisar Firozah) and of the construction of two canals 
leading to it one from the Sutlej and the other from the Jomna,, Fenn ei 
representation of the latter canal, which was called Rajiwa, is found in he 
Western Jumna Canal passing throngh Karnal (see Hunter's Ip. Gaz. Vol. 

The canal leading from the Sutlej 


: 2). 
VII. 258 for an account of this cans). n : 
was called Alagh Khani (Ulugh Khani). In modern maps there isa trace of 


this canal, but it is called the Jureah canal, which is probaly the word iit 
converted and applied in error to this canal. Rennell's map (Tieff. Vol out 

the supposed canal of Firoz Shah, and it is evident from our aut 8 
po a ced not from the Hissar end but from 


tatement that this canal was commen! fr : 
Di alpir, which lay at the junction of the Bias and Sutlej on the pre 
ae. Bias, 7 passed south-east near Fathabad, if not actoally through it, 
, 


join the river Jahjar, which in Rennell’s map is called he 
point measured from Dipalpur being exactly 10C bari ( — pie : a 
this map, whereas the town of Jhajhar Lat. 28° 16 . se Wilpeaiaeie P 
200 miles (Hunter's Imp. Gaz., Vol. a ani no ss fae piaiieks 
fir joini fumna ne i 
re tee weal sa Rack not to Thajhar but into the river Jajhar 
Scare stated. (See Bo: Firishta, Text oT Sek ae ee 
Shams-i-Siraj ‘afif makes no mention of Dipalpir eT com a = 
anal, and there is one difficulty in his account as iv a! ae 
aaa, the Rajiwah and Ulugh Khani, were condacted 
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syent to Dipalpir and bringing a canal from the river Satlaj! led 
it as far as the Jahjar which is forty-eight kroh from there. 
In the year 757 A.H. (1356 A.D.) he conducted a stream from 
the river Jamna from the vicinity of Mandti (Mandili) and 
245, Sarar,? and having led seven other canals into it took it to Hansi 


Karnal. If this was so the “ supposed canal of Firoz Shah” in Rennell's 
map cannot be the Ulugh Khini, His words are as follows :— 
ys tS olde wlye tyyT wx SES JMO J (sxe 204 wl Sls 

= By! Hayy plaa ye yo 

Dahdna-t in har do ji as ittisal i karnal birdn dwarda miydn i hashtad kroh 
kroh dar shahr i Hisar Firéza burda. 

Tt is not to be supposed that Miroz Shih wonld take his canal from Dipalpur 

to Karnal when his objective was Hissar; we have also Badaoni's clear state- 
ment that a canal was brought from the Sutlej and led as far as the Jahjar, 
this canal would coincide with the line of that shewn in Rennell’s map, but 
not with that of Shams-i-Siraj. 
’ Phe canal mentioned in the next paragraph is evidently the one to which 
‘Phams-i-Siraj ‘Afif refers (Blliott, III. 299-300), although it is not very 
evident what the exact course of this canal was: I can find no trace of any 
places named Mandiii (Mandili) or Surir anywhere in the maps, while Ras 
mentioned here by Baddoni must be what ‘Afif calls Great Laras, as he states 
that it was in fhe neighbourhood of Great Laras that Sultan Firoz built the 
city of Hisar Miroza. (Blliott, p. 299). Rennell (memoir p. 72, quoting from 
Dow I. 327 has Beraisen, which is a mistaken reading of bi Risain in the 
original, that is to say the two Rases, Great Laras and Little Laras. 

It would seem that there were in all three canals to Hisar Firoza, one from 
figsar and on to the Jajhar, this was brought from the Sutlej. 
Jumna as far as Karnal (Rajiwah). A third from the Sutlej 

At Karnal according to ‘Afif’s account these 
this can have been possible is by the courses 
-yery different from their present courses oF 
srs in 1782 when Rennell made his map. 

1 east near to the course of tho Ghaggar 
from which we can understand 
- water from both the Sutlej 





Dipalpir to 













262) says Mandawi 
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and thence to Ras! where he built » fortress, Wwitslal 
called Hisar Firoza, and dug? a spacious reservoir beneath the 
palace which was in that fortress, and filled it with water from the 
canal; he also led another stream from the canal of the Ghaghar 
underneath the fortress of Sarsuti, and from thence to Birni 
Khera,? and in the space between them he built a fortress * and 
named it Firozabad.® At the end of this year on the occasion of 
the ‘Idu-z-Zaha a robe of honour arrived for the Sultan from the 
Khalifah Al-Hakim bi amrillahi Abal Fath Abi Bakr ibn Abil 
Rabi Suleiman ® from the Darul Khilafat of Egypt, with a patent 
conferring upon him the whole of Hindustan: and7 in this same 
year messengers from Haji yas the ruler of Lakhnanti, having 
arrived bearing splendid presents and offerings, were distinguished 
with countless favours and kindnesses, after which they returned, 
and it was ordered that in return for these presents (handsome) 
elephants * should be sent. The whole of Hindustan was now im 
possession of Sultan Firoz with the exception of Lakbnanti which 
was held by Haji Ilyas,? who had come to terms with the 
Sultan,! and with the exception also of the Deccan, which, after 
the death of Sultan Muhammad, had come into the possession of 


Hasan Kangt. 


1 See page 326, continuation of page 325, note 3. Briggs’ Firishta calls it 
Raiseen. I. should be Rasain, the two Rases, t.e. Great Larasand Little Laras, 
Elliott, III 298. Beers 

a Ms. (A) 248. : Fr 

SMS. (A) the text rends Ly@ ysis Sersuti_ is) Blgwaii Rennell’s 
map (Tieff. 111) as lying southeast of Karnal. Birni Khera, T cannot trace, 


Firishta Bo. Text, I. p. 263 rends SiS pre ba nalir-i-Sarkhatra. Com- 
pare Rennell’s memoir, pp. 72-73. 


4 MS. (A) Bey? 
5 syf pU olf Spy. At the village of Gawin on the banks of the Jumn3, 


Plliott, 111. 302. 

6 According to th 
Kings of Dihlt the Khalifah it 
Abn Bakr ibn ul-Mnustakfi pillahi. 
Khalifahs. Al-Mustakfi pillahi Abul Rabi‘ 
jahi was the third of this line. 

1 MS. (A) adds 9- 

9 Ms. (A) reads als OF! 


10 MS. (A) YS Las, 


@ list of Egyptian Khalifahs given in Thomas’ Pathan 
n 767 A.H. was Abul Fath Al-Mu‘tazidbillahi 
He was the sixth of the Egyptian 
Suleiman ibn ul-Hakim biamr- 


8 MS. (A) omits G35. 
Ly west a, ’ 





246. 
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And in the year 759 H, (1858 A.D.) having gone to Samana, he 
appointed Malik Qabil Serbardadar! to proceed against? the 
Mughuls who had arrived on the frontier of Dipalptr. The 
Mughals upon hearing particulars of the Sultan’sarmy turned back 
and went to their own country, and the Sultan returned to Dihhi ;* 
and in this year the Sultan despatched some Arabian horses and 
foreign fruits * with all kinds of choice presents by the hands of the 
messengers of Sultfin Shamsu-d-Diu of Lakhnauti who had arrived 
at his Court bearing many presents,’ and at Bihar they heard 
that the Sultan Shamsu-d-Din had died, and Sultan Sikandar hig 
gon had ascended the throne in the room of his father, so they 
sent the horses in accordance with orders to the Court at Bihar 
and conducted the messengers back to Karra. 

® And in the year 760 H., the Sultan having formed the design 
of attacking Lakhnanti with a vast army, left Khan-i-Jahan in 
Dehli, and after deputing latar Khan, that is to say Malik Tatar, 
to proceed from Ghaznin to Multan, set out and passed the rainy 
season in Zafarabad, and at this place, A‘zam Malik Shaikhzada-i- 
Bustami7 who had become intimate during his absence with Malik 
Ahmad Aiyaz, and by the orders of the Sultan had been banished, 
brought from the Darul Khilifat of Egypt robe of honour for the 
Sultan and received the title of A‘zam Khan. Saiyyid Rusildar 
was sent with the messengers of Lakhnauti 8 to the Sultan Sikan- 
dar at Lakhnauti, and Sikandar despatched five fine elephants with 
other costly presents and offerings to the Court. The Sultan when 
the rains were over leaving Zafarabad shaped his course for 
Takhnauti, and while on the way set apart the requirements of 
‘kingship, and elep! and a store of rubies which at that time 
estimation, for the Shahzada Fath Khan, they 
s name. When they arrived at the confines 


— 


as 


f 329 4] 


of Pandiiah, Sultan Sikandar shut himself up in the castle 


Tkdala ! whither his father had been in the habit of going for refuge; 
and after the Sultan had laid siege to that fortress Sultan 


Sikandar asked for quarter, and sent thirty-seven elephants with 
other costly presents as his humble service, 

And in the year 761 H. (1359-60 A.D.) the Sultan proceeded by 
continuous marches by way of Pandiah? to Jaunpir where he 
spent the rains, and at the close of this year he marched with a 
lightly equipped force® by way of Behar towards Jajnagar, and 
sent his elephants and baggage to Karra, and by uniaterrupted 
marches arrived at Satzarh* the Rai of which place ® withdrew, and 
thence he came to Baranasi ® which was the abode of the Chief Rai, 
and crossed the river Mahandtri,? and the Rai of Baranasi having 
taken to flight made with all haste for Tilang- The Sultan pur- 
sued him part of the way turned back to hunt,’ and arrived at 
the country of Rai Parihin Dev? who sent a present of thirty- 
two 1° elephants and other costly offerings. From thenee the 
and Param aldo" which was the 
haunt of elephants of enormous size, engaged in hunting them and 
killed two [and they took the other three alive] and Malik 


Sultan coming to Padmawati 


Ziau-l-Mulk !® wrote a quatrain upoa this: 
L See ‘Afif’s account of this. (Buiott, IT. 808). Siraj ‘Afif calls this place 

“tho islands of Ikdala.” see note 6, page 324. 

*Qanauj and Oudh —Jaunpir was we are there 

told so called by Sultan Firoz Shah after Sultan Muhammad Shah, ‘son, of 

whose name was Jaunin, 80 he called the place Jaunan-par, 

during which period the city was built on the 


2 ‘Afif says by way of ‘ 


Taghlaq Shah, 
He stayed there six months, 
anks of the Kowah (Gamti). : 
een ms erdid$ 35 yo ySiu LS wy the Shih left his heavy bag- 
,. says 4 ih | 
e Deena Text p. 163. (Calc. Eda. Bibl. Ind.) see Elliott, IIL, 312, note 2. 
Use arra. Text p- 
aos. (A) Se. 
6 Named Adegsar (‘A : 
6 ‘Afif says Banarasi the ancie 


& 


fif) or Rie Sidhan (Firishta). e 
: nt residence of the independent Rais of 


Jajnagar. - 
TMS. (A) Gs? = 

* g (ext, pp. 166-67) tha 

adie ‘ jld elephants (see Elliott ILI. 812-313}. 


mit to hunt some W: meee haere 
gan Raja of Beerbhoom (Briggs Pirighta). 


10 MS. (A) reads &w three. 
li MS. (A). 


16 cs. (A). oat 
42 


t the Saltan turned aside from the 


18 Not in MS. (A). 
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Verse. 


The Shah who of right! assumed a lasting kingdom 
Seized the ends of the earth like the glorious Sun 
‘To hunt elephants he came to Jajnagar, 
Two he killed and thirty-three® he took alive. a 


And thence by way of Karra he returned with all possible ber 
haste. 

948, And in the year 762 H. (1360-61 A.D.) victorious and trium- 
phant he came to Dehli, and after a short time he gave orders for 
an expedition to the river Salima,* which is a river issuing from 
a large mound of sand and falling into the river Sutlej which 
they also call Satlaz.6 The Salima is also called the Sarsuti,® 
and this river consists of two large streams which are always 
flowing, and situated between these two streams there is a high 
mound or dyke, and if this were dug through the water of the 

- Sarsuti would flow into this stream, and it flows through Sihrind 
and Mansirpir and Samana,7 
The Sultan gave orders for fifty thousand men with spades to 
be collected and to oceupy themselves in digging through that 
barrier. Out of it they obtained many bones of elephants and 
human beings. Every bone belonging to the arm of a man ; 
was three gaz® (in length), They were partly converted into 


1MS. (A) G=. 

§ There is a footnote in the text which says that “in one MS. this same 
number occurs and itis probably correct,” but on the other hand there is 
‘Afif’s statement that there were only eight elephants, seven males and one 


female to pep with (Text, p. 167.) However ‘Afif, Text 172, says he took { 












6 8 Berke op, b lhe, ba 
8 Firishta’s account, with which Badioni’s is almost ) 
Ran. p. 265. < 


Gaz, XII. 261, for the Sarsuti or 3 
pp: 49-76. The Salima seems to 
t Shahabid 8. of Ambala. 
. Throughout Hindustan there 
ort. Hach was divided into 
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stone and had partly remained bone, just as they were. 
stream however could not be diverted,! and# in the meantr 
he made Sihrind and for ten krohs beyond into one district, which 
he put under the control of Ziaul Mulk Shamsu-d-Din Abt Riya, 
and ordered them to build a fort there and called it Firtizpir which 
is in fact Sihrind,’ and the Sultan from thence, went to Nagarkot 
whose Raja after a siege and some fighting came in and submitted 
and met with royal treatment.* The Sultan gave to Nagarkot 
the name of Muhammadabad after the deceased Sultan Muham- 
mad; and when they brought the Sultan ice on that mountain fort 
he said,5 “when Sultan Muhammad, who is now dead and whom 
I regarded as a god, arrived in this place they brought him a 
sharbat mixed with ice, but he had ® no inclination for that bever- 
age because I was not with him.” Accordingly they made an iced 
sharbat with several elephant and camel loads of cane-sugar 
incl was carried with Sultan Firtz, and he ordered them to read 
the whole of the Qur'an for the soul of Sultan Mahammad and 
distribute the sharbat among the entire army. Under these cir- 
cumstances they informed the Sultan? that from the time when 
Sultan Sikandar Zal Qarnain arrived at this place the people of 
that city have preserved au image of Noshaba ® and keep it ina 
yoom, where they worship it. There are one thousand three 
hundred books of the Brahmans of olden time in that idol temple 
which is commonly known as Jawalamukhi ; ° a flame of fire rises 
from it towards heaven and is not to be extinguished, No, not 
by thousands of mashks 10 of water. The Sultan having sum- 
1 Ttake this to be the meaning. The Persian is Recs} 0S Coy> of. 
2 MS. (A) inserts J. 
8 See Imp. Gaz. (Sirhind) XII, 552, and Kangra VII. 414, 
4 Soe Elliot I11. 318-319. 
b MS. (A) 4S. 
6 MS. (A) wht 
1 MS. (A) adds the word U'ble, 
8 Firishta’s words are Bi Lo fy ay By) cyge, 
9 Firishta say Jalamukhi gt Ue. oe 
a cia ies arora eae a wife of Alexander the 
eet does not appear. The wives of Alexander 
whom he married in 327 B.O, and 


Briggs in a 
aa put upon what authority 
were ‘Roxana the daughter of Oxyartes, 
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moned the Brahmans, ordered some of his translators to trans- 
Jate some of those books! into Persian, Among those translators 
Jzzu-d-Din Khalid Khani,? who was one of the poets and mdnshis 
of the time of Firaz wrote in verse a translation of a book on the 
risings and settings of the seven planets, and their good and evil 
import, and of auguries and omens. Its name is called up to the 
present day ® Dalail-i-Fira=t, and the author of this Muntakhab read 
it in Lahor in the year 1000 H. (1591-92 A.D.) from beginning to 
end, It is moderately good, neither free from beauties nor defects ; 
and I saw some other books before that also which were translated 
in the name of Sultan Firiiz, some of them on the Science of 
“ Pingal”’ * that is to say on Music, and the kinds of Akhdra® 
which they call Patur baz, and some on other subjects. I found 
most of them to be profitless, and their paucity of interest is for 
the most part due to the triviality of their subject matter, and 
the difficulty of explaining it, as is evident. 

The Sultan leaving there proceeded to Thatha, and the Jam,° by 
which title the ruler of Thathais called, entrenched himself so that 
the Sultan was induced by the vehemence of the rainy season, and 
the amount of water which was out, as wellas by the dearness of 


(2ndly) at Susa, 324 B.C., Barsine or Stateira the eldest danghter of Darius 
TIT, while according to some accounts (Arrian) he also took as his wife 
Parysatis the daughter of Ochns, at Susa, B.C. 325. Arrian is the only 
author who mentions this last wife. (Smith, D. G. R. Biography). 

Tt alas) represents in reality either of the wives of Alexander it must be 
the first named whose name might have been written &l%y) Rushdna and by 
copyist errors perverted to L855 Nashaba. 

- Wirishte’s original however gives no countenance to tho statement in 












3 (O. B. D.) calls him ‘Izzn-d-Din Khilid 
4 of the Dalail-i-Piroz Shahi, probably 


oS ee 
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gtain, to abandon the siege and make with all haste for Gujrat) Be: : 
which country he placed under the control of Zafar Khan ; then — 
having deposed Nizamu-l Mulk® and appointed him Naib Wazir 
of Dibli, he returned to Thatha; and on this occasion the Jim 
asking for quarter’ had an interview with the Sultan, and with 
all the Zamindars accompanied him to Dihli, and from there took 
his leave after being kindly treated and confirmed on his former 
footing as ruler of Thatha.4 In the year 772 H. (13/0 A.Di) 
Khan-i-jahan the Vazir, died, and his son Jani Shah obtained 
that title:® and the book Chandaban® which is a Magnavi im 
the Hindi language relating the loves of Liivak and Chanda, a 
lover and his mistress, a very graphic work, was put into verse in 
his honour by Maulana Da’td. There is no need for me to praise 
it because of its great fame in that country, and Makhdim 
Shaikh? Taqiu-d-Din Waiz Rabbani used to read some oceasional 
poems of his from the pulpit,® and the people used to be strangely 
influenced by hearing them, and ® when certain learned men of that 
time asked the Shaikh saying, what is the reason for this Hindi 
Masnavi being selected ? he answered, the whole of it is divine 
imathiand pleasing in subject, worthy of the eestatic contempla- 
tion of devout lovers, and conformable to the interpretation of 
somo of the Ayats of the Qur‘an, and the sweet singers of Hin- 


distan. Moreover by its public recitation human hearts are 


taken captive. 


In the year 773 H. (1371-72 A.D.) Zafar Khan died and the 


control of that province was confirmed to his son. 


great difficulties on the march, 80 much so that for some 
he army had been lost (‘Afif. Text, 


1 Encountering 
months the impression in Dihli was that t 
p- 211). a : 

$ Amir Husain son of the late Amir Miran (Elliott ITT. 326). 

8 Famine appeared and his troops were starved out (Elliott TT. 334), 

4 ‘Afif says the son of the Jam and Tamichi brother of Banhbana were 


appointed to rule over Thatha. 


6 See Elliott 111. 871. 
6 MS. (A) reads exlo> Hadayan without dots, and also reads es 


Handa. I have failed to obtain any information regarding this work, : 
1 MS. (A) omits ee 8 MS. (a) gies ot 
9 MS. (A) reads 3 SOK cay) A857? wile wf glut 51h pea 


10 MS. (A) &} Bey: i Sea 
IL kecending to Biviahte, Zotar Ehindied in/776 Hl and wen enonestod iggy 


his elder son Darya Khan. 2, 


251. 
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Then in the year 776 H. (1874-75 A.D.) an event distressing to 
the people (death) happened to Fath Khan; and in this year 
Shamsu-d-Din Damaghani haying obtained the yellow girdle and 
the Chandol of silver, that is to say, the palanquin of honour, was 
appointed governor of Gujrat in place of Zafar Khan; and since 
he had boasted when accepting the post on his departure, that he 
would send to the Court every year a hundred splendid elephants, 
two hundred Arab horses, and four hundred slaves, Muqaddam- 
vadas and Abyssinians, together with valuables and money, when 
he found that he could not perform his promises he was com- 
pelled to rebel. : 

And in the year 778 H. (1876-77 A.D.) the Amirs of hundreds? 
of Gujrat put him to death and sent his head to the Court; thus 
that rebellion was quelled, and thereafter Gujrat was put under 
the control of Farhatu-l-Mulk, otherwise known as Malik 
Mufarrih Sultani® 

And in the year 779 H. (1377-78 A.D.) he marched towards 
Ttawa and Akchak 4and having sent the Rais of these districts with 
their families to Dihli, built many fortresses on these frontiers; then 


“having left Firozpar and Batlahi,*® in charge of the son of Malik 


Taju-d-Din, and having given Akchak to Malik Afghan returned 
to Dihli. In this year also Malik Nizimu-d-Din the ruler of Oudh, 
who was in attendance on the Sultan, died, and the governorship 
of that province devolved upon Malik Saifu-d-Din his eldest son. 
In the year 781 H. (1379 A.D.) having gone® to Samina and 
passing through Shahabad and Ambala, he came to the country 
at the foot of Sintir hills,? and receiving many presents from 


I yeoko maqaddamzada bas the same meaning as St} &il& Khinazdd, 






[ see 


the Riis and Governors and Commissioners, arrived at the capital — 
and summoning Maliku-sh-Sharq Marwan-i-Danlat, who held the 
title of Nusrat [Khan,! from the district of Karra and Mahoba, 
appointed him to the Multan district,? with a view to close the 
door to Mughal intrigues: he then confirmed Karra and’ Mahoba 
together with all their dependencies upon the son of Maliku-sh- 
Sharq * Suleiman the son of Malik Marwan, whose adopted son was 
Saiyyid Khizr Khan, the grandfather of Sultan ‘Alan-d-Din Badaoni 
who eventually succeeded to the kingdom of Dihli. 

And in the year 782 H. (1380 A.D ) he raised the standard for an 
expedition with the intention of taking vengeance on the Khukhar 
Rai Chief of Kaithar', who had invited and put to death by 
treachery both Saiyyid Muhammad and Saiyyid ‘Alau-d-Din his 
brother,’ who were Governors of Badaon. The rebellious Khakhar 7 
fled towards the hills of Kumaon, accordingly after laying waste and 
plundering the whole of his country, he left Malik Khitab the 
Afghan in the country of Sambhal® to deal with the rebellion of 
Khikhar, and turned back after having made over Badaon to Malik 
Qabil; Qabilpira which at present is a quarter of Badaon lying 
outside the fort is called after his name ; also he used to come every 
year for the purpose of sport and lay utterly waste the Kaithal® 
country. 5 

And in the year 787 H. he built a fortified town in a place 
called Babali © which is seven krohs from Badéon and is better 


1 MS. (A). a yb, 

8 Ms. (A). ; 

4 Firishta calls him wlerles WHS} prt Sle Malik Shamsu-d-Din 
Suleiman. m b 

5 MS. (A) reads. Brees poo _peF 545 csly. Firishta reads 95 (8 pe 
ges poke, The chief of Kaithar called Kharki. 

6 Pirishta says Saiyyid Muhammad governor of Budaon with his brothers 
Saiyyid ‘Alau-d-Din and Saiyyid Mahmid. 

1 Kharkii (Firishta). n 

ate Usinw ts. (A) Geriw, Firishta calls him ws} ayo hho 
Malik Da’ad Afghan. ‘ = : 

9 MS. (A) 68S. Kaithar. Virishta states he had given Malik Da’id 

to ray the country year by year. : st 

ss ia the abundance there of the Acacia Arabica known as 


Babil or Kikar. However Firishta calls it glywg Basil 
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ame ® of Firazpiir, and since 


Mawas,! and gave it the n ¢ 
ee : s ever erected by the Sultan 


i r ti no other building wa 
scrap rnatls knownas Akhirinpir.8 Now-a-days although 
not a trace of that building remaius, still from the old bricks and 
the foundations and general lie of that high ground “Sy evident 
that once upon a time there was & puilding on that site.4 The age 
of the Sultan was now nearly ninety years, and how truly had 


these verses come to pass— 


inety years 
st from the world ; 
e hundredth stage 


When thou reachest eighty or 0 
Great is the vexation thou reape 
And going further when thou reachest th 
Death will then be to thee a form of life. 


ad obtained great influence in the 
10se who 


(Khin-i-Jahan ° the Vazir who h 
affairs of the state, and was in a position to overthrow tl 
opposed his schemes of self-aggrandisement, at a hint from t he 
Sultan destroyed one party and put to death another, and making 


: 953. accusations of conspiracy against Shahzada Muhammad Khan and 


some of the other Maliks who were hand in glove with him, by this 
nst him, and gave hima fixed idea® that 


means turned the Sultan agai fixed i 
2 this confederacy had for their object to raise the Shahzada to the 
: throne; accordingly the Sultan set his heart upon the defeat and 


extinction of those Amirs. ‘The Shahzada, however, after that he had 
een in terror for some days and had omitted to pay his respects 
to the Sultan, one day in private? came into the Sultan 8 presence 
‘and loyally told him the whole truth, and informed him also of 
the treacherous designs of Khan-i-Jahan, so that the tables were 

: ‘ainin, e blanche from the Sultan to def eat 
jahan, and having brought over to his 










ea 


_ 


—_ 


en a 


ee i 





LMS (A) Wyo Gate. 


side! the Fiviizi Amirg and 
of Rajab 789 A. (1387 A.D. 
attack Khan-i-Jahan, 
house and family. 






and having wounded him plundered 
Khan-i-Jaha 3. wi ] 
en ak and took refuge Lae Bile tee 
and the Shahzada destroyed certai i ho h j 
Well-disposed to Rien Duis Subsequently ea ] 
a esi Wie RS uncontrolled powers, and the re 
f 5 given him all the apparatus o 
horses, servants and insignia, on conterriig apis ae 
Nasiru-d-Vin wa-nd Dunya Muhammad Shah, in the aiuto 
Sha‘ban of the above mentioned year raised hi to the dhs | 
and betook himself to devotion and worship of the Most High iv 
that in the Friday Khuthah the names of both kings niet 
mentioned }* Sultan Muhammad ordered upon a new scale the 
appointments and salaries of the Amirs, and confirmed the distri. 
bution of districts, and having given Malik Ya‘qib the title ® of 
Sikandar Khan appointed him to attack Khan-i-Jahan in Miwat ; 
Kaka Chihin a Zamindar of Miwat® bound Khan-i-Jahan sia 
sent him to Sikandar Khan, who put him to death,? and having sent 
his head as a present to the Court of Muhammad Shah set ont ® 
for Gujrat. 
And in the year 790 H. (1388 A.D.) Muhammad Shah arrived on 
a hunting expedition at the Sirmir hills, and Malik Mufarrih who 
was in Gujrat, in unison with the Amirs of hundreds put Sikandar 
Khan to death, and the whole of his army being utterly despoiled 


4 Having first put to death Zafar Khan (Firishta). 

8 Firishta calls him Kikae Chanhin, 

# See Thomas’ Pathdn Kings, pp. 297 and 305. 

6 The word lbs must be inserted here though no oopy has it. 

6 MS, (A) omits the words W1px0 yloine}, 

7 MS. (A) 8opley Ui. ‘The first Khin-i-Jahdn was according to ‘Afif 
originally a Hindi. He was a native of Telingana and a man of high posi- 
tion in favour with the Kai of that country, His name was Katli, but on 
becoming a Muslim he was named Maqbil. ‘Afif states that he died in 707 
A. H. and when he died all Dihli went into mourning, This Khan-i-Jahin 
was his son Janin Khan, 

8 MS, (A) d& By, 
43 
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came with the Sipahsalar to Dihli; Muhammad Shah, returning 

. from the hill country, with the great carelessness which charac- 

terises youth took no thought for avenging Sikandar Khan, but 

spent his time in enjoyment and luxury, so that the affairs of 

the kingdom fell into great disorder ; and the Sultan’s soldiery by 

reason of their enmity and jealousy against Samau-d-Din and 
Kamialu-d-Din, who were the protégés of Muhammad Shah, set 
themselves up in opposition to them, and assembled in a spacious 

plain, and stoned and wounded Malik Zahiru-d-Din Lahori whom 

the Shahzada had sent to admonish them. He came in that state 

before Muhammad Shah and informed him of what had happen- 

_ ed, whereupon the Shahzada having collected forces set out to do 
Ng battle with that party. The army of the Shahzada was victorious 
Ps at first, and bore back the army of the Sultan, so that they took 
refuge with the Sultan Firaz. The battle raged fiercely for two 
ays and when the Sultan's body servants found themselves in 
straits, they bore the Sultan, who was little more than a puppet, 
tothe field of battle and displayed him there, and when the 
~ troops of Muhammad Shah. and his elephant drivers set eyes upon 
Sultan Firiz they “left fighting and came over to the Sultin, 
Mahammad Shah with the small following which remained to 
him, went towards the Sirmir hills, and the army of the Sultan, 
which was neara hundred thousand cavalry and infantry, fell upon 
the camp of Muhammad Shah, and entering his private apartments 
sacked them and swept them away. The Sultan at the instigation 
of some interested persons, unwillingly deposed Muhammad Shah 
5. from his position as heir apparent, and conferring upon Tughlaq 
he son of Fath Khin, his grandson, the title of Tughlaq 
i iti i arent. Tughlaq Shah 
1e Sultan, who was a 
ving exiled Ghalib 
io the country of Bihar. 
790 H. Sultan Firtz 
E existence, and hastened 
he borders of the 
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Hauz-i-Khass, over his tomb a lofty dome was erected 
is well-known. ‘They devised two chronograms for the date 
his death Wafat-i-Firiz and Nagl-i-Firaz Shah, the second of t t 
is deficient by one unit.! The duration of his reign was thi 
eight years and some months.? 


All good fortune is till death and no longer, 
In the dust one man is no better than another. 
When a drop is thrown into the river 

It cannot again be recognized. 

The nature of the Heavens is to overthrow, awed 
It is of no vse to oppose the decree of Fate. = 
Who knows with the blood of what hearts 

This stirred up dust has been mixed ! 

Every road, if the wise man is not blinded, 

Is the hide of the elk, and shagreen from the wild ass.§ 


Among the poets of the reign of Firaz Shah and his boon-com- 
panions, is Malik Ahmad, the son of Amir Khusri, may God have 25 
mercy upon him, and although there is no famous anthology of his, 
still there are some imitations of the writings of the earlier poets 
which are entered in the writings of some of the learned men; and 


} 

re F (am 

Among them is an imitation of this poem of 
ee 


are well-known. 

Zabir* : 

. 3 aS ds coh) ey oe 

5 calio cays wydyS Shgh OE” ae 

Hail! thon whose cap of empire snatched in its exaltation the | xr 

cap of empire of the heaven, by craftiness. aad ig 

And it is said that in the first hemistich we should read ae 
Sai Gyyb 3H 3 od Sehh SS 

Hail to thee ! the blow of whose wrath, in thy supreme Reet: 

: i 

These words give the value 790 while Nagh-s- 


| 


l jy ws, Woafat-i- Firis. 


Firtiz Shah sls joy UB give 789. ins = 
& Firishta says nearly forty years, p. 271, Bo. text. ; fe ees 
8 That is to say, it is not really dust but the remains of living animals. 


4 Zahira-d-Din Tahir ibn Muhammad, a co-temporary of Jomala>d-Din 
Tsfahant and Hakim Khaqint Shirwani., was a native of Farytb. : : ae 
He died in the year 598. H. and is buried at Sarkhab of Tabriz which has 
peen called “the Sepulchre of the Poets.” His poetry was held in great 
emery 4s ited z I, 330) seo also Beale O. B..Dis peice 
estimation. (Majma ul- Fugaha ee 
co 


6 MS. (A) reads GS for GLY see also footuote to text, — 





wen 
. 
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and in place of 839) (snatched) in the last hemistich we should 
read #43 (thrown) ]; 1 and another is this verse 


ely gyn 98 6 85 999 Dyne ew url 
rn Be WOT ghalyd Aayd wl Sf 
This was extremely easy, that he asked for red sulphur :# 
If he had asked bread from the Khwaja, what could I have 
done P 
which was thus written, 
aalyd whe OT AF 99 Dye Dew ont 
This would have been very easy had he asked for the water 
of life. 
Another is in this verse, 
er SS ty ways SIE dijyd Ktrof 
DIKES jlo A aby — 5 ¢ 5 
If the sky calls the dust of your door musk, do not grieve, 
For the jewel’s worthis not affected by the abuse of the pur- 


chaser. 
The poet had written, 
ev (syhtive eyo Khe iy Us) _,8 
If Jupiter calls the gravel at your door rubies, do not grieve. 
+257. And some of his poems also I have seen, but I remember none 
of them, and since Malik Ahmad was the real son of Amir Khusra, 
and reminded them of his father, the King and his companions 


aud the learned men of the age were greatly pleased with these 
tions and thought them very valuable. 








n brackets is not found in MS. (A). 

en as follows: - 

SB Bark 51 ahd AS'GE G5 
The red Gigird is said to be a 

[in a mine in the Valley of 
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Another poet was Maulana Mazhar Karra,! whose descen, 
are still living in the city of Lakhnauti and haye been high! 
thought of and respected from generations back. There is an 
anthology of his consisting of fifteen or sixteen thousand verses, 
but inasmuch as he was more of a Mulla than a poet, his poetry 
is not so highly esteemed by the learned, although were they to 
search, they would bring to light many a good thing in the way 
of rarity (of expression). 

Another (poet) is Qazi ‘Abid* who wrote this poem— 


My friends say, ‘Abid with this fine nature of yours 
How is it that you have not written more poems and odes ? 
To whom shall I address poems and odes, since in our time 
No suitable lover and no generous patron has arisen. 


This is a translation of the following poem in Arabic— 

They say, thou hast given up writing poems, I reply, yes! — 
perforce ; 

The door of claims and causes is closed. 

The land is empty—there is no benefactor from whom to 
hope for favours, nor is there any beauty to love. 

And the strange thing is that though no one will buy poetry 

Still in spite of this they appropriate and steal it. 


Surin Tucntag Suin my Fara Kuan ren Scngan Firtz 


Ascended the throne of sovereignty and power by the consent of 
the Amirs in the year 790 A.H. (1388 A.D.) in accordance with 
the will of his grandfather, assuming the title of Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Tughlaq Shab, and despatched several famous Amirs to oppose 
Muhammad Shah towards the foot of the hills (of Sirmir). Muham- 
mad Shah after fighting for a little betook himself to Nagar Kot, 
and the army of Tughlaq Shah on account of the difficulty ® of the 
way turned back (to Dihli) and Abu Bakr Khan son of Zafar Khan 
Fath Khan, who was his brother’s son, being 


randson of - 
ad orien and terrified, went to his father,* and Malik Rukuu- 


panic-stricken an 


1 In the Majma‘ul Fusaha he is called Mazhar-i-Hindi Qazi of Agra (? Karra) 
the beset of Firaz Shah, but no particulars are given. The Atash Kada. 
aa merely mentions his name as Mazhari. 


@ Neither the Majma‘ ul Fugaha nor Atash Kada-i-Azur mention this poet. 


8 MS. (A) ““** R 
4 MS. (A) 929) 288 bleh 
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343 ; 

@-Din Chanda Wazir, in concert with other Amirs, made friends { ] es 
with Abu Bakr Khan, and killed Malik (Mubarak) Kabir! in Fira- ‘ paraphernalia of royal magnificence, for the second time raised the — 
zabad at the door of the rest house of Tughlaq Shah, and having ere of royalty ay the month of Rabi‘ul Awwal in the year 791 
pursued Tughlaq Shah and Khan-i-Jahiin the Wazir? when they 7 , Ieee A.D.), and in the followangmnendy of Rabi‘ul Akhir of the 
fled, put them to death and hung up their heads® over the gate of Vy Bs, year, set ont to capture Dabs with a force of 50,000, and 
the city; this event occurred in the month of Safar* in the year Cc at the palace of Jahin Numa where he bestowed upon the 
791 H. (1389 AD.); the duration of the reign of Tughlaq Shah, . mirs suitable appointments; among others! he conferred upon the 


Governor of Multan the title of Khizr Khan; and Abi Bakr 


. 6 
was five months and eighteen days. ) Shah haying raised an army for the assistance of Bahadur Nahir 


Verse. i: Khan Zada of Miwat, on the (2nd) of Jumadiu-1 Awwal* of the 
[He laid low in the dust that rose of kingdom which the garden . | aforesaid year engaged in battle on the plains of Firizabad with 

of the king . Muhammad Shah, and gained the day. Muhammad Shah, with two 

: Had cherished in its breast with endless care. |® : thonsand cavalry, crossed the river Jamna and entered the Doab, 
; and sent Humayiin Khan his younger son to Samana, and having 

Apu Bakr Suan mw Zarar Kuan [1Bn Farn Kuan?) » obtained thence a great following and the requirements of sov- 

isn Firdz Suan. ereignty, and taking with him certain Amirs of Hindustan with 

, 5 ; +173 ies fifty thousand cavalry, asecond time marched his standards towards 

een Deere raicnaa ee seh Gt citer ann Ke Dihli. As it chanced he became engaged in battle with Aba Bakr 


title, and at the commencement of his reign distributed appoint- ’ Shah and was again defeated, and Abi Bakr Shih pursued him part 
the Amirs, and raised Ruknu-d-Din Giacdw ito tvs of the way, but considered it an excellent opportunity to return. 
mente Ce : ae Haake : Muhammad Shah arrived at Chaptar,? which is a town on the 
ie OM youl cher eT hae ae banks of the Ganges, and giving over his following to eis 
in in concer Ww ae ; é : Focht. : nithvofMie 
959, and entertained ambitious designs upon the kingdom, got rid of him cilia ae cca teen, me Be ne aie 
together with his following, taking possession of his elephants and : 


‘ 5 ? called together many Amirs from the frontier of Samana to 
treasure, obtained complete hold over Dihli and increased in power reinforce him, laid waste the country round Dihli, engaged in 










daily. In the meantime the Amirs of hundreds of Sarmana cut to pattle in the neighbourhood * of Panipath with ‘Imadu-l-Mulk who 

7 pieces Malik Sultan Shah Khushdil, the Amir of Samana, who had been sent by Aba Bakr (Shah)§ with four thousand cavalry 
had been sent against the Sultan Muhammad Shah to the country to oppose him, and being defeated retreated towards Samana. 
foot of the hills, at the head of the reservoir of Samana and And in the month of Jamadin-l Awwal of the aforesaid year Abii 


house, and sending his head to the Shahzada Muham- “ . Bakr Shah marched for Chaptar (Chitar) with a strong foree, with 
b Nagarkot invited him to come; Muhammad Shah ' the object of opposing Muhammad Shah, and had encamped at & 
left Ni kot, and came to Samana by way of Jalan- \ distance of twenty kroh from Dihli, when Muhammad Shah with 


marches, and haying gathered together the j / 
is ~ - 
Amiru-l-Umara. | 1 MS. (A) =f jt. | : 
eieeech Wille. Dja-3-Din- 2 The text and MS, (A) both read UY! See ee : 
8 MS. (A)_ytz+ The text reads pias Chitar. Firishta says poll 4 ie 
Jalesar. Bo. text p. 275. 
+ Ms. (A) gales 5 MS, (A) omits the word 3%, a 
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four thousand men,! passing unobserved round his right flank,* 
reached Dihli by another route and entered the palace of Huma- 
yin, where the populace both great and small declared in favour 
of him; Aba Bakr Shah pursued him and arrived at Dihli, and 
having put to death Malik Bahau-d-Din Jangi whom Muhammad 
Shah had left to guard the gates, without hesitation made for the 
palace of Humayin, and Muhammad Shah, being taken off his 
guard, was not able to oppose him and leaving by way of the door 
of the Hawz-i-Khass fled again with all haste to Chaptar (Chitar) 
his original abode and asylum.’ Many of his noted Amirs and of 
his body servants were put to death, and although Sultan Muham- 
mad Shih was no longer able to stand against Abi Bakr Shah, 
still? the soldiery and people were very ill-disposed towards Abi 
Bakr Shah, and in the month of Ramazan in the aforesaid year, 
Mubashir Chap and some of the slaves of Firiz Shah's party who 
had been promoted to the rank of Amir, and for one reason or 
another bore a grudge against Aba Bakr Shah, opened a secret cor- 
respondence® with Muhammad Shah, and invited him ; 6 Aba Bakr 
Shah when he came to know of this was utterly dumbfounded, 
and under pretext of asking assistance from Bahadur Nahir set his 
face to go to Kotila? of Miwat, and set out leaving Malik Shahin 
and ‘Imadu-l-Mulk and Malik Bahri and Safdar Khan in Dihli; then 
Muhammad Shah in obedience to the invitation of the Amirs entered 
Dihli for the third time and ascended the throne of royalty in the 
palace of Firtizabad with great ceremony ; and Mubashir Chap, 


wm 1 Firishta says with 4,000 chosen Cavalry. 





AS S53 aSf 51 Oy 
oped LI Glas guile. 
6 MB. (A) oslebs. 


his hunting palaces. 
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having received the title of Islam Khan, was promoted to the x 
of Vazir, and after some time he left Firazabad and went to ¢ 
palace of Humayun, Juhan (Numa),! and gave orders for the slaves 
of the Firtizi party who had been a source of disturbance in the 
days of tumult and riot to be put to death without distinction, and 
many of the free men also, who came from the eastern quarters of 
Hindustan were taken for slaves by reason of the imperfection 
of their pronunciation,? and were put to the sword. Aba 
Bakr Shah after this misfortune could not recover himself, and 
remained at the Kotila (of Miwiat) just as he was till Mubammad 
Shah® by continuous marches came against him, and Bahadur 
Nahir Miwati and Aba Bakr Shah who had taken refuge with 
him, after fighting for a long time begged for quarter and had an 
interview with Sultan Muhammad Shah. Bahadur Nahir re- 
ceived a robe of honour and other marks of favour, but they 
imprisoned Aba Bakr Shah in the fort of Mirath, In that self- 
same prison he escaped from the prison house of the world. Sia 
event took place in the year 793 H. (1390-91 A.D.)* the duration of 
the reign of Abt Bakr Shah was a year and a half. 


{ Ms, (A) omits La. 
n itself, bat Firishta’s account explains 
it fully. He tells us that many of these slaves claimed te be natives oe 
country and not foreigners, whereupon Muhammad Shah imposed upon pa 
the pronunciation of certain words, and those who failed in their ae: 

of this * Shibboleth’ were treated as foreigners and put to death, © writes, 


coat Urol dug cort® LS bo 31 AS aS y0,9 HA o4s® Enno 

bas ROW ed riety sly 8S yb} or) 
_ diodaye &hhS ddayQe It vidus 
Muhammad Shah said “ whoever among you instead of Khara says Khari, is. 


anative of the country,’ and since (as the King in fact bir a not 
able to pronounce these words, but followed the pronuncia jon people 
of the East and of Bengal they were put to death. 

The word Khare signified brackish 98 applied to 8 
Bengal however use the word Khéard in place of Khari, u 


2 This passage is not intelligible i 


sue pee Ot 2 we) OSM 
Firighta Bo. text p- 267. 


water? natives of Hastern 
sing the word as if 


it were au adjective agreeing with the masculine word pani, water. 
8 yl4 o4=” MS. (A) not in the text. “Hal te 
i i G x | Bae > 
4 There is an error jn MS. (A) here which writes, ge) » 4 j 
Blasrn 9 753 HT. see ‘Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 303. y 
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four thousand men,! passing unobserved round his right flank,® 
reached Dihli by another route and entered the palace of Homa- y) 
yan, where the populace both great and small declared in favour 

of him; Abi Bakr Shah pursued him and arrived at Dihli,and 
having put to death Malik Bahau-d-Din Jangi whom Muhammad 
Shah had left to guard the gates, without hesitation made for the 
palace of Humayiin, and Muhammad Shah, being taken off his 
guard, was not able to oppose him and leaving by way of the door 
of the Haug-i-Khass fledagain with all haste to Chaptar (Chitar) 
his original abode and asylum. Many of his noted Amirs and of 
his body servants were put to death, and although Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah was no longer able to stand against Aba Bakr Shah 
still* the soldiery and people were very ill-disposed towards Abt 
Bakr Shah, and in the month of Ramazan in the aforesaid year 
Mubashir Chap and some of the slaves of Firiiz Shah’s party who 
had been promoted to the rank of Amir, and for one reason or 
another bore a grudge against Abi Bakr Shah, opened a secret cor- 
respondence! with Muhammad Shah, and invited him; ® Aba Bakr 
Shah when he came to know of this was utterly dumbfounded 
and under pretext of asking assistance from Bahadur Nahir set its 
face abe go to Kotila? of Miwat, and set out leaving Malik Shahin 
and ‘Imadu-l-Mulk and Malik Bahri and Safdar Khan in Dihli; then 
Muhammad Shah in obedience to the invitation of the Amirs wuhee 
Dihli for the third time and ascended the throne of royalty in the 
palace of Firizabad with great ceremony ; and Mubashir Chap, 


1 Firishta Says with 4,000 chosen Cayalry. 
4 pias 7%. Virishta says, 
3 SAS S95) AST 1 ony 
Pes spay) JM Glas ile | 
6 MB. (A) cola. 
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Hindi qyzer told, a small fortress, Bahidur Nahir was | 
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having received the title of Islam Khan, was promoted to the 1 
of Vazir, and after some time he left Firizabad and went to the : 
palace of Humayiin, Jahan (Numa),! and gave orders for the slaves — 
of the Firizi party who had been a source of disturbance in the 
days of tumult and riot to be put to death without distinction, and 
many of the free men also, who came from the eastern quarters of 
Hindustan were taken for slaves by reason of the imperfection 
of their pronunciation,? and were put to the sword. Aba 
Bakr Shah after this misfortune could not recover himself, and 
remained at the Kotilu (of Miwat) just as he was till Mubammad 
Shah® by continuous marches came against him, and Bahadur 
Nahir Miwati and Abi Bakr Shah who had taken refuge with 
him, after fighting for a long time begged for quarter and had an 
interview with Sultan Muhammad Shah. Bahadur Nahir re- 
of honour and other marks of favour, but they 
Shah in the fort of Mirath, In that self- 
same prison he escaped from the prison house of the world. This 
event took place in the year 793 H. (1390-91 A.D,)4 the duration of 
the reign of Abt Bakr Shah was a year and a half. 


ceived a robe 
imprisoned Aba Bakr 


t MS. (A) omits La. 
2 This passage is not intelligible in itself, bat Firishta’s account explains 
He tells us that many of these slaves claimed to be natives of the 
ot foreigners, whereupon Muabammad Shab imposed upon them 
ertain words, and those who failed in their pronunciation 
eigners and put to death, He writes, 


it fully. 
country andr 
the pronunciation of c 
of this ‘Shibboleth’ were treated as for 


canal Snel dn98 caret Ly eX 31 AS aS spoyd 8 oes EAN _pob 

Sys) Oaitghaed BQF caatyee® wld sly Syd oye 9 

_ siodine Abby olgySve fa} aS» 
Muhammad Shah said “ whoever among you instead of Khara says Khari, is 

a native of the country,” and since (as the King in fact desired) they were not 

able to pronounce these words, but followed the pronunciation of people 

to death. 

of the East and of Bengal they were put to ¢ sic 
The word Khar? signified brackish as applied to Neh snetined of — 

Bengal however use the word Khd@ré in place of Khari, pain the word as 

it were an adjective agreeing with the masculine word pani, water. 


8 sl4 o4=” MS. (A) not in the text. aes 
4 There is an error in MS. (A) here which writes, oX=*=3 Bde yo 


Bjl4si0 9 753 H. see Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 308. ie 
Ads 


erg pe? Obs 2 
Firishta Bo. text p- 267. 
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Verse. 


He reckoned certain days and then he came to nothing 
The time smiled to think that he too had passed away. 


is Verse. 
262. This world is like a corpse upon which there are 
thousands of vultures 
{One continually tears another with its talons, 
The other rends it constantly with its beak]! 
At last, they all take to flight and 
All that remains of them all is the corpse. 


Suntan Munammap Sudn my Viroz Suan. 


After the death of his brother’s son Abii Bakr, this monarch 
ascended the throne of Dihli in the abovementioned year by the 
consent of the grandees and nobles of the State,? and assumed 
absolute power there being now no one left to oppose him in the 
kingdom. And in this same year Mufarrih Sultani governor of 


Gujrat revolted, and Zafar Khan ibn Wajihu-l-Mulk was ordered 
to ois thither, 
i the year 794 H. (1391-92 A.D.) the zamindars (land-holders) 
of th Doab® breaking out into rebellion attacked the town of 


es 


being appointed to proceed against 
Sultan went as far as Qananj 
he infidels of that district and 
to Chitra® which was a favourite 
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Itawa, who by promises and engagements! induced the rebels to 
come in, and took them to Qananj, where he put them to death and: 
returned to Muhammadabad. And in the month of Shawwal in 
this year, the Sultan was attacked by illness; taking advantage 
of this Bahadur Nahir made an inroad upon some of the towns 
around Dihli, The Sultan notwithstanding his weakness pro- 
ceeded to Kotla; Bahadur gave battle once and then fled, and the 
Sultan victorioas and trin mphant returned to Muhammadabad, and 
was engaged in superintending the building of the city when 
his illness returned. 

In the year 796 H. (1393-94 A.D.) he appointed Shahzada 
Humayiin Khan to oppose Shaikha Khakhar who had rebelled and 
gained possession of Lahore, but the Shahzada was still in the city 
when the Sultan# took his departure from the populous city of 
existence to the deserted regions of annihilation, and was buried in 
the mausoleum of his father on the banks of the Hauz-i-Khags :§ 
the daration of his reign was six years and seven months, 

Masgnavi. 
What is the world, but a wayside abode of trouble and evil ? 
A house of labour and toil, a mansion of pain and affliction ? 
Here is no truth and no faithfulness; hereare no friends and 
no friendship; 
Hundreds of times have I seen this, and proved it by frequent 
experience.* 
Sonpin ‘Atdu-p-Din Suxanpar Sain ipN-1-MowamMap Sain 1BN-1- 
Firoz Sida, 

Who bore the name of Humayiin Khan, ascended the imperial 

throne in virtue of his being heir apparent, on the nineteenth of 


1 MS. (A) B9f9 yly5 4 Jed. ‘ 

2 He died according to Firishta’s account on the 17th of Rabi ‘u-1-Awwal, 
and was buried beside his father on the banks of the Hauz-i-Khass. Text, p. 
278. j i : 
8 The Hauz-i-KAdss was a reservoir constructed by Birdy, Shah, ons : his 
many public works. It is said in the Zafarnama of Yazdi to be a nae 
that an arrow cannot be shot from one side to the other. Figs ma iy rail 
in the rainy season and the people of Dihli obtain aie from it all the year 
round. The tomb of Firiz Shah is by its side.” Blliott, TH, 441-301. 

See also Thomas Pathén Kings, 310 note 1. 3 

4 MS. (A) and footnote to Text read: yyoe So50 ly fous. 
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Rabi‘n-l-Awwal-in the year 795 H. (1393 A.D.) and after one 
month and sixteen days he bid farewell to this hired rest-house, 
and removed his effects to the permanent mansion.! 


So lony as the world has been, thus has it been, and thus will 
ib ever be. 
— 264. The issue of affairs will be at last the same for all. 
{And during the time that he was Shahzada, a learned man wrote 


and composed in his honour an imitation of the Magamati Hariri 
T have seen a Maqamah from this work].* 


Sutran Maumto Sudn ipy-1-MunamMap Sain, 


Ty te 


Who was his youngest son,* ascended the throne * on the twentieth 
of Jumadiu-l-Awwal® in the aforesaid year relying upon the 
allegiance of the Amirs,® with the titleof Sultén Nagiru-d-Din 
Mahmiid, and having bestowed upon Muqarrabu-l-Mulk the title 
of Muqarrab Khan, he made him his heir apparent,’ and confirmed 
to the Amirs their appointments § districts and titles ; and with a 
view to restoring order in the important affairs of State, which 
had suffered in consequence of the dominance of the perverse 
infidels, he bestowed the title of Sultanu-sh-Shirq® upon 
Khwaja-i-Jahan, and transferred him from Qanauj to Bihar with 
full powers and uncontrolled authority, and despatched him thither, 
a He proceeded as far as Jajnagar! and took possession of it, 


1 And was buried beside his father and grandfather on the edge of the 
Hanz-i-Khiss. He reigned one month and fifteen days (Firishts). 
2 Lhe portion in square brackets is not found in MS. (A). 
cH . youngest of his sons. Briggs 
“a youth, the son of.” Fin aR ‘ 
mits bbls, 6 
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aequiring alarge number of elephants and much valuable p 
perty, andfrom that time the king of Lukhuanti began to sen 
elephants annually as presents to Dihli. : 

He also rebuilt! the greater number of the forts which the 
infidels had destroyed, in the districts of Karra, Oudh, Sandila, 
Maliita.? Bahraich and Tirhut, and despatched Sarang Khan to 
the district of Dibalpir to quell the rising of Shaikha Khikhar. 
And in the month of Zi Qa‘dah of the same year Shaikha Khik- 
har’ fought a sharp engagement with Sarang Khan, at a place 
called Samothala* which is twelve krohs from Lahore, but was 
defeated and retired to the hill country of Jamin; Sarang Khan 
thereupon left Lahore in charge of his brother ‘ Adil Khan, and 
returned towards Dibalpir. 

And in the month of Sha‘ban of this year Sultin® Mahmad 
leaving Muqarrab Khan as his Viceroy in Dihli, and taking with 265, 
him Sa‘adat Khan, who was commonly known 7 as ‘Abdn-r-Raghid 
Sultani, marched in the direction of Biana and Gwaliar. In obedi- 
lence to the order of the Sultan a spacious chief mosque’ built of 
stone was erected in the town of Basawar, and is standing at the 
present time, and when ® the Sultan arrived near Gwaliar, Malik 
‘Alau-d-Din Dharwal, and Malloo Khan! the brother of Sarang 
Khan, and Mubarak Khan son of Malik Raji! conspired against 
Sa‘adat Khan, but he, beoming aware of their design, arrested 
Malik ‘Alau-d-Din and Mubarak Khan and had them put to death. 


LMS. (A) 9 o9%y2 pte. 2 MS. (A) Dalmir yoo. 

8 MS. (A) supplies Oe: Firishta says “advancing from Ajidhan.” 
# Firishta does not give the name of the place. 

b MS. (A) reads WE Jole LAysS sot? bd: 

6 MS. (A) repexts the words 


aS ty GR woken 9 AUS pS 9 culy 4 bw he aes 


— gible orSy! ose 
TMS, (A.) Sto shh. 8 MS, (A) omits »- 
9 MS. (A) omits Us>- 
10 MS. (A) omits WE. Firishta calls this man Malloo Khan, 
1 So also Firishta. 
12 Firishta writes 4, Badioni apparently always uses awl in 
the sense of capital punishment. 
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Mulloo Khan fled to Mugarrab Khanin Dihli, The Sultan having 
returned to the Capital, encamped at some distance from the city, 
and Muqarrab Khan fearing his displeasure because he had given 
asylum to Malloo Khan,' entrenched himself and prepared to 
fight? and remained in his fortified position three months, and 

war arose between Muqarrab Khin and Sa‘adat Khan.* 
And in the month of Muharram in the year 797 H. (Noy. 1394 
A.D.) Sultam Mahmid was induced by the deceitfulness of certain 
friends of Muqarrab Khan to leave Sa‘adat Khaa, to enter the fort 
and come to terms with Muqarrab Khan, who thus obtained the 
assistance he needed. The following day Maqarrab Khan and 
Sa‘adat Khan met on the field of battle,and Muqarrab Khan being 
defeated again entered the fort. Sa‘adat Khan went to Firiz- 
abid,* and acting in concert with some of the Amirs summoned 
Nusrat Khan son of Fath Khan and grandson of Sultan Firiz 
Shah* from Miwat, and set him upon the throne in the month 
of Rabi‘u-l-Awwal of the aforesaid year, with the title of Nasiru-d- 
-2€6. Din Nugrat Shah. Nusrat Shah was nothing more than a puppet, 
iB for Sa‘adat Khin assumed the whole of the authority in state 
matters, and some slaves of the Firizi party and some elephant 
drivers joined with Sultan Nugrat Shah, and by some clever 
artifice pliced him upon an elephant, aud without warning fell 
upon Sa‘dadat Khan unawares in full force; Sa‘idat Khan was 
paralysed and helpless, and ° of necessity took to flight and came 





1 MS, (A) omits WS. \ 2 MS. (A) 34, 

8 This account is unsatisfactory as it throws no light upon the real course 
f events. Tirishta writes as follows:—Muqarrab Khin came out to receive 
in and pay his respects, bat becoming alarmed at the splendour and 
dupoanas: of ae acheries given asylum to Malloo Khan, 
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to Dihli, where he sought the protection of Muqarrab Khan, and 
was treacherously | put to death by him: then the Amirs of Nugrat 
Shah’s faction such as Muhammad Mugzaffar Vazir and Shihab 
Nahir and Malik Fazlu-llah Balkhi and the slaves of Firaz 
Shah's party one and all® renewed their declaration of allegiance 
to Sultan Nusrat Shah and divided the appointments afresh. 
Sultan Mahmud was known as King in Dihli, while in Firtz- 
abad Nusrat Shah enjoyec that titles and Muqarrab Khan placed 
the citadel of old Dihli under the command of Bahadur Nahir 
Miwati, and bestowed upon Malloo Khan ® the title of Iqbal 
Khin,® and day by day battles were fought between these two 
kings,’ who were like the two kings in the game of chess.8 
Sultan Nusrat Shah retained possession of the country of the 
Doab, and Sanbhal, Panipath, Rohtak, and Jahjar,? while a 
few old ruined forts such as Dihli and Siri and the rest, remained 
in the hands of Sultan Mahmid, and from that time forward this 
proverb became a common expression: The rule of the Lord of the 
world (Khudawand-i-'Alam) is from Dihlito Palam.!© And all over 
Hindustan there arose various parties each with its own Malik, & 


Verse. 


Say, either you rule in the city, or let me rule 
For the affairs of the state go to ruin between two rulers. 


The affairs of the kingdom continued in this state for a space 
of three years, at one time the Dihli party got the better of the 
Firaizabad * party and at another time the positions were reversed. 


1 MS. (A) omits 94%. 

2 witty Glee) (pirishta). 

8 MS. (A) omits PLL. 

4 See Thomas’ Pathan Kings, 812, note 1, and 818, note 1. 


6 MS. (A) omits wld. 
6 Firishta states that these two joined neither king waiting to see how 


affairs would turn ont, 
1 For a space of three years (Firishta). 
8 That is to say could neither win nor be removed from the encounter. 


9 Cf. Thomas Pathdn Kings, 313, notes 1-2. = 
10 Hakm-i-Khudawand-i-‘Alam az Dihli ta Palam. 


11 See Thomas’ Pathdn Kings, p, 815 n. 1. 


13 MS. (A) WB Iyy¥- 
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Verse. 
267. Like the kite which is six months female and six months male.! 


And in the year 798 H, (1395 A.D.) many battles took place 
between the Musnad-i-‘Alz,? Khizr Khan, the Amir of Multan, and 
Sarang Khan the ruler of Dipalpir, and, eventually, owing to the 
treachery of certain of the slaves of Malik Marwan, who was the 
tutor of Malik Suleiman the father of Khigr Khan, and in con- 
sequence of their throwing in their lot with Sarang Khan the 
governor of Dipalpir,’ Multan passed from the possession of Khizr 
Khan to that of Sarang Khan, and his party began to grow weaker 
and weaker every day. 

And in the year 799 H. (1396 A.D.) Sarang Khan having 
overcome? Ghalib Khan the governor of Samana, and Tatar Khan 
the Wali of Panipath, gained possession of the country as far as 
the outskirts of Dibli.6 Sultan Nusrat Shah sent Malik Ilyas ® a 
slave of the Firiz Shahi party with elephants and an army to 
reinforce Tatar Khan. He accordingly drove Sarang Khan ont of 
Samana and delivered it to Ghalib Khan.? 

And in the month of Muharram 800 H. (1397 A.D.) a severe 
engagement took place between the two parties in the neighbour- 

. hood of the village of Kotla; Sarang Khan was defeated? and 
fled towards Multan, and Tatar Khan proceeded to the frontier of 
Tilaundi, and sending Kamalu-d-Din Mubin in pursuit of Sarang 
Khan, returned. And in the month of Rabi‘u-l-Awwal in the 
year already mentioned,® Mirza Pir M uhammad, grandson !° of the 











1 The Burhdn-i-Qati'. 
gale SLaks SHS ong day y odlgne Bole slo GS 4y) glo (oS 91 


months and a female for six months, some say one 


nothing about this (art. 19> and \lBe,) but 
“fuga@b eagle or kite has no male, 
See also I. K. (Slane) iii, 305. 
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great Amir Timiir Girgan! King of Khurasan and Mawara- 
Nahr, had crossed the river Indus,? and was besieging the fortress 
of Uchh.® ‘Ali Malik, Sarang Khan’s lieutenant fought and held 
the fort for a month, and when Malik Taju-d-Din Bakhtyar arrived 
at the fort of Uchh with a thousand cavalry given him by Sarang 
Khan, Mirza Pir Muhammad left Uchh, and taking Malik Taju-d- 
Din Bakhtyar and his thousand sowars * unawares in their position 
on the banks of the river Biah, attacked them. The greater num- 
ber of Malik Taju-d-Din’s force fell by the sword, while those who 
escaped the sword were drowned in the floods of destruction ;® and 
Mirza Pir Muhammad ® after gaining this victory pursued them 
with all speed,’ and invested the fortress of Multan. Sarang Khan 
held out against him for six months engaging him frequently, but 
at last begged for quarter, and had an interview with the Mirza,® 
who took up his station in Multan pending the arrival of the 
great Timur. 






1 MS. (A) iff. Gurgani. The exact meaning of this title has been much 
discussed ; the most recent opinion is that of Dr. Erdmann, according to whom 
“ Kurkan or Gurgin stands for ‘ son-in-law ’ or for a prince who is allied by 
marriage with some “ mighty monarch.” In this way, its Mongol sense, it is 
used, he tells us by Raghidu-d-Din. He also tells us that Kurkan or Gurgan 
represents the Chinese expression Fu-md and that the Amir Timir was called 
Timur Fu-ma by the Chinese, because he married the daughter of Chnn-ti, 
the ninth and last Emperor of the Mongol dynasty. Fu-md in fact means 
« son-in-law ” in Chinese, when applied to princes, and thus is a translation 
of the Mongol word.’” 

For fuller particulars see note, page 278 of the Térikh-i-Rashidi by Elias 


and Ross, from which the above is extracted. In M. Pavet de Conrteille’s 


Turki Dictionary we find “wl ‘58 prince de la race de Timour qui épouse une 
fille de la race de Djenguiz-Khan: prince de race royale qui épouse ane fille ‘ 
de roi: prince né de parents issus de Khans qui éponse la fille dan Khakan: 
surnom de Timonr ; savant, bean, poli.” see also Ain-i-Akbari (B) I. 464, . 
2 By a bridge of boats (Firishta). ae 8 &—s| (Firishta.) 
4 MS. (A) omits the words shew yh gis. P § Firishta says ' 
BSS Gye STD pede s Soay Aide suf ody y9 pays of 1 AFP 


Most of them were put to death as they fled, and some were drowned in the 


river. 
6 MS. (A) omits do” yd 
8 Firishta tells us that Mal 
to Multan. wl : 
9 Being compelled by famine (Firishta), ; 
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; 1 MS. (A) omits ls. 
ik Taju-d-Din escaped with afew men and fled 
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And in the month of Shawwal in the aforesaid year Iqbal Khan, 
who is better known as Malloo, swore many oaths of allegiance 
to Sultan Nusrat Shah, whom he deported to the fortress of Jahan- 
numa,! taking him away with elephants and an armed force ; and 
Sultan Mahmtd and Mugarrab Khan and Bahadur Nahir shut 
themselves up in old Dihli. On the third day from this Iqbal 
Khan made a sudden attack in strong foree upon Nusrat Shah 
hoping to take him by surprise; Nusrat Shah fled from Jahan- 
numa and came to Firtizabad,? and leaving there crossed the 
Jamna and went to join Tatar Khan his Vazir at Painipath. The 
whole of the army and elephants of Nusrat Shah fell into the hands 
of the astute Iqbal Khan, and for two whole months daily battles 
were fought between Muqarrab Khan and Iqbal Khan, until by the 
intervention of certain Amirs peace was established between these 
two leaders; but after a few days * Iqbal Khan proceeded against 
Muqarrab Khan,’ and without warning suddenly surrounded 
him and besieged him; and after giving him assurances of safety 
raised him to the dignity of martyrdom, and getting Sultan 
Mahmid into his power made a puppet of him and took the 
management of the state into his own hands. Then in the month 

269. of Za Qa‘dah of the aforesaid® year Iqbal Khan wrested Pini- 
path by force from the followers of Tatar Khan, and seized all 
his baggage and his elephants and army. Tatar Khan previously 
to this expedition of Iqbal Khan, had left Panipath with the 
intention of attempting to reduce Dihli but found himself quite 
unequal to the task, and throwing his country? to the winds left 
_ Dihli and went to Gujrat with a large following to join his 
: Dihli bestowed upon Malik Nagiru-l- 
n who had joined him, the title of 
the district of the Doab. 
‘A. (1898 A.D.) Amir 
“i Sea 
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Timir the Great attacked the town of Tulumba,! and ta 
Multan, put to the sword? the whole of the prisoners of the arm 
of Sarang Khan whom Mirza Pir Muhammad had kept in con- 
finement; proceeding thence by continuous marches he also took 
the fort of Bhat,? and having taken prisoner Rai Jaljin 4 Bhatt 
put him to death together with the garrison and inhabitants of 
the fort, 

Leaving there and taking Samana, he put to death crowds of 
fugitives from Dipalpir and Ajidhan and Sarsuti,? who were 
helplessly fleeing in all directions in terror of their lives, and 
taking large numbers of them prisoners he took them along with 
him, and covering great distances he crossed the river Jamna, and 
entered the Doab,? and sweeping the greater part of the country 





1 Text “3 Ms. (A) @b Firishta ai, Tulumba (see Hunter 
Imp. Gaz., XIII. 163) is shown in Rennell’s map at the junction of the Jhelam 
and the Chenab, Langana being at the junction of the Chinab and Ravi: 
(Vieff. ITI.). 

Firishta says. “Arrived ata place where the river of Jami and the 
Chenab meet “where there was a strong fortress called Talanbha.” Briggs 
says “to the conflux of the Chunab with the Ravy.” 

From Talamba Firishta tells us Timur marched to Shahnawaz where they 
took all the grain they required and burned the remainder. From thence 
he went to Ajidhan and Bhatnir. Shihnawaz is shewn in Rennell’s map 
on the Eastern bank of the Ravi, Long, 72° E. Lat. 30°. N. Ajidhan is Pak 
Pattan, and is about 80 miles S.-W. of Shihnawaz. Here is the tomb of Shaikh 
Faridu-d-Din Ganji Shakkar which was visited by Timir. From Ajadhan 
to Bhatnir is about 90 miles. Firishta says from Khaliskol to Bhatnin is” 
fifty Kroh. See Hlliott TIT. 415 et seqq, for the description of this cam- 
paign translated from the Malfugat-i- Timur. Timir calls Khilis kol, Khalis 
Kotali, and says it is ten kos from Ajidhan and fifty from Bhatnir. 


2 MS. (A) dsp. — S 
s i = tnir, see 

8 MS. (A “4d. Bhatpar This shonld be y¥ “+? at , 

ae s that Timir’s force accomplished the distance between 


irishta sa, 
eS eas day. This is a long march but as 


Ajidhan (Khalis kol) and Bhatnir in one 
it i haps possible. 
they were cavalry it is per’ : ee | 
4 The Bombay text of Firishta has aly Rao Khilji, oe also Briggs 
Firishta p. 488 footnote. Both MSS. agree with the text im giving Rai Jaljia 
as the name of the governor of the fort. Tho Malfazat-i-Timi? calls him 
Rio Dil Chain, see Elliott TIT, 422-423, 
5 On the 3rd of Rabi‘a-l-Awwal. 
6 5th of Rabi‘n-l-Awwal, see Blliott TIT. 426-428. 


TMS. (A) BT 99 oT 99 wilde BOS Eye. 
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with the bitter whirlwind of rapine and pillage, camped on the 
banks of the river Jamna opposite the town of Liini! not far 
from Dihli;® and at this camp he put to the sword abont fifty 
thousand prisoners who had fallen® into the hands of his soldiery 
before reaching the river Ganges; and some of the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of his army also, who had not the slightest acquaintance 
with the sword, taking all these Hindustani Muslims for Hindis, 
in their desire for the reward of holy war* sent many of them 
with their own hands into the next world. 
270. Then in the month of Jamaidu-l-Awwal 801 H. the great 
Timir crossed the Jamna and encamped at Firizabad® and the 
next day encamped above the Hauz-i-Khass. Iqbal Khan having 
got ready a force of men and elephants, came out against him 
and engaged his troops, but was defeated in the first engagement, 
and in spite of all their efforts they were not able to withdraw even 
a portion of the elephants into the city,’ so complete was the rout. 
' And in this defeat? many were killed, and when the glittering 
™ soldiers of the army of the night had routed the troops of the day, 
a Iqbal Khan and Sultan Mahmitd leaving their families and friends 


2 


% 


* 1 Limi, seven miles N. N.-W. of Dilli. Tieff. 1. 186, Lown? ville autre fois 
_peuplée et munie @un fort. Timir arrived there on the 27th Rabi‘u-l- 
_Awwal. Lini was situated on a Doab between the Jamna and the Halin. 
~ 8 MS.(A) gS». 8 MS. (A) 92 29s,), 
' 4 The reward of the csilé “Ghazi” or one who fights in the cause of 
Islam is thus defined “ God is sponsor for him who goes forth to fight in the 
road of God, for his satisfaction and for that of his Prophet.” He shall if 
ot killed, return to his home with plunder and rewards. And if he 
S is Paradise (Mishkat, XVI, 1). 
holy war is a duty enjoined in several passages in the 
ies its rewards are those of Paradise. (See 



















trench and fastened a number of 
oning sharpshooters behind 
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in the bonds of shame and disgrace, took flight.! Sultan Mahmid 
fled straight to Gujrat, and Iqbal Khan crossing the Jamna 
escaped to the town of Baran. On the following day the Great 
Timir gave quarter to the inhabitants of Dihli, receiving from 
them much valuable property and many presents as the price of 
quarter. In the meantime however, the people of the city killed 
some of the soldiers, accordingly on the fourth day he ordered 
all the inhabitants to be made prisoners,’ and took them all off 
towards Transoxiana; eventually Shaikh Ahmad Kathi whose tomb 
is well known at Sar Khez* in Gujarat near to Ahmadabad, went 
along with the army and had an interview with the Great Timitr, 
and made apparent to him his condition as a Darvesh, and his 
surpassing knowledge, moreover he argued with and confuted 
over and over again® the learned doctors who were with the 


1 On the 7th Rabi‘n-l-Akhir. 

2 Firishta 9%)3 Gglto Ula _paly eye @S=. Soe Elliott, IIT. 447, 

8 MS. (A) »3S. 

Shaikh Abmad Khatta was born at Dihli A.H. 737 (A.D. 1836) of a 
noble family of that city. His name was Nasiru-d- Din. He was .a dis- 
ciple of Biba Ishaq Maghribi, and came to Gujarat in the reign of Saltan 
Abmad Gujarati (A.D. 1411-13). He was buried in Sarkhech near Abma-_ 
dabad, (Ain-i- Akbart (Jarrett), III. 871). 

Shaikh Ahmad Khatta surnamed Ganjbakhsh was surnamed from Khattu © 
rillage ‘or, the residence of his spiritual guide Baba Ishaq Maghribi, b 
After his retarn from a pilgrimage to the holy places he came back to 
at and settled first at Sarkhej and afterwards at Ahmadabad, in the $ 
was associated with Sulfan Ahmad, A.H, 813-20, 

He died at Sarkhej in 849 A.H., aged 111 years, and his mausoleam with 
the buildings attached are snid to have been began by Muhammad Shah I, the 
son of Ahmad Shih, and to have been completed by his son and successor 
Qutbu-d-Din Shah. See Bayley, History of Gujarat, bp Sey notes. 

4 The text reads ob} Oe} eu" vide Ain-i-Akbari (Blochmann), Text, 
Ti. 220. - F 

The text of Badioni reads pdye MS. (A) reads sa 
7 speaks of it as follows:—“ A trois milles de Guzarate 
se trouve Sarkés, village ot est le mansolée construit 4 grands frais par Gaus 
Ahmad Roi du Guzarate”’ again at page 375 we find “ Gaus Ahmad, dont le 
magnifique tombean porté Vase! ge youtées, a rendu famenx le village 

és, di illes de la ville.” 
Pris eines otic ayaa from Asawal in the vicinity of which 


Ahmadabad was built by Sulkin Abmad, 820 A.H. (1417 A.D.). 


5 MS. (A) BS gg stom. 


ALAR JUNG BAHADUR, 


a village near Nag 


Gujar 
puilding of which he 





ieffenthaler, I. 87 








fcppe 1 


Transoxiana force, and begged for the prisoners’ lives. The Great 
Timur conceived such a strong liking for him that he acceded? 
to his request and liberated all the prisoners. / 

This signal service of the Shaikh remained ever as a debt upon 
the people of Hindustan ; and a full detail of this civewmstance is 
given at length in the Magamat of the Shaikh. A few days after 

271. this victory Khizr Khan and Bahadur Nahir Miwati,? who had 
taken alarm and fled to the hill country of Miwat, came in and 
paid their respects to the Great Timir;® orders were issued to 
make all of their party prisoners, with the exception of Khizr 
Ichan, who had apparently done some former good service which 
saved him, After this he raised the banner of return and seized 
the country at the foot of the Siwalik hills,* and greatly shook that 
hill country as it were with an earthquake, ere he reached Liahor. 

For the date of this victory they assigned the two words ‘&y 
(Rakha, affluence, prosperity) and jl& (KAar,’ a thorn); and 
Shaikha Khikhar® also, who had formerly served the Amir and 
had taken Lahor by fraud from Sarang Khan, fell into his hands. 
He accordingly imprisoned him together with his wife and family, 
and gave orders to sack Lahor and take the inhabitants prisoners. 
Then haying made over Dipalpir and Multan to Khizr Khau he 
. 

LMS. (A) B9ey9 Usd. 

% On Friday the 24th of Rabi‘u-l-Akhir according to the Malfizit-i-Timiri, 
which gives a different account of the treatment accorded to them. 

8 Badaoni omits to mention the capture of Mirat (29th Rabi‘u-l-Akhir) and 
the victories on the Ganges (Jamidiu-l-Awwal Ist to L5th). 

the account in the Malfazat-i-Timiri this was in response to 

Bahadur Nahir by Timi at Kitila. 
give the date. ‘Sy =200+600+1=801 
g&  =600+1+4200=801. 

in the Siwalik hills, fighting twenty battles 

success. The eighth fort belonged to 
{ j Jamadin-l-Awwal (Elliott 
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“sg 


said to him! ‘T have taken Dihli and have made a present of 
to you.’ Leaving Lahor he proceeded by uninterrupted marches 
by way of Kabul to his capital Samarqand while Khizr Khan 
went to his own territory (jdgir), 

At this time such a famine and pestilence fell upon Dihli that 
the city was utterly ruined, and those of the inhabitants who 
were left died, while for two whole months not a bird moved a 
wing in Dihli. In this interval Sultan Nusrat Shah, who after 
his defeat by Iqbal Khan had gone into the Doab, seeing that he 
had an open field, went first to Mivath and thence to Firnzabad, 
and fortified the city of Dihli. ‘Adil Khan and the other folk 
who had eseaped from the hands of the Mughuls, coming out of the 
various holes and corners where they had been hiding, gathered 
round him; when he had got together this company he nominated 
Shihab Khan to proceed to Baran against Iqbal Khan. Whilst 
he was on the way, a body of Hindis attacked Shihab Khan 
suddenly by night, and raised him to the dignity of martyrdom. 
Iqbal Khan with great energy and promptitude obtained possession 
of his elephants and army, so that from day to day his power 
increased, while the affairs of Nusrat Shah, became more and more 
entangled. Iqbal Khan leaving Baran, started in the direction of 
Dihli, and Nusrat Shah leaving Firizabad made for Miwat where 
he died, and the four quarters of Hindustan came under the domi- 
nion of Maliks of the various tribes.? 

Then in the year 802 H. (1399 A.D.) Iqbal Khan marched against 
Shams Khan Auhadi® the ruler of Baiana, and the hostile forces 
met in the vicinity of Nah and Patal; fortune favoured Iqbal 
Khin and Shams Khan proceeded to Baiana. Iqbal Khan led 
his army towards Kaithar and exacted contributions of money 
and services from Rai Harsingh.* And in this same year Khwaja- 
i-Jahan was received into the mercy of God in Jaunpir. 





1 MS. (A) reads here 23;x0 WI} 9) Baye) Aliya. 

2 Firishta tells us the names of these various independent rulers. See 
Briggs I. 498. 

8 According to Firishta this was in 803 H. 

4 MS, (A) 2hiw yo Col) Rai Harsing was Rai of Ttiwa. By Kaithar or 
Katehar is meant Rohilkhand, See Thomas Pathan Kings, p, 825, note 2. 
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Quatrain. 
How long wilt thou say “ Who has drunk the enp of pleasure 2” 
‘How long wilt thou say ‘* Who has gained the palm of fortune 2” 
What avail all these idle tales, for we must depart, 
What profit in all these empty stories, since death must come. 


And Malik Mubarak Qarangqal,! having assumed the title of 
Mubarak Shah, took his place. 

And in Jamaidu-l-Awwal ® in the year 803 H. (1400 A.D.) Shams 
Khan of Baiana and Mubarak Khan son of Bahadur Nahir had 
an interview with Iqbal Khan, who taking them with him fought 
a battle near Baitali on the banks of the Blackwater, which is 
known as the Kalapani, with Rai Sir’ the ruler of that district, 
and overcame him, and pursued the infidels as far as the confines 
of Ttawa ; and on his arrival at Qanauj, Sultauu-sh-Sharq Mubarak 
Shih came up from Jaunpir and sat down over against him on 
the other bank of the river Ganges, but inasmuch as neither of 
them could effect a crossing, they each returned* to their own 
country without doing anything. As he returned, Iqbal Khan 
treacherously put to death Shams Khan and Mubarak Khan. 
In this same year Turkbacha Sultani, the son-in-law of Ghalib 
Khan of Simiina, collected a large army, and on the ninth of 
Rajab of this year fought a batile with Khizr Khan near Ajiidhan, 
and being defeated went to the town of Bhihar, where Ghalib 
Khan in concert with the other Amirs put him to death, 


q 
| 


} 
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And in the year 804 H. (1401 A.D.) Sultan Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad Shah arrived at Dihli from Dhar, and although Iqbal 
Khan went ont to receive him, and caused him to alight at the 
Jahan Numa | palace with all expressions of service and mani- 
festations of respect, still, since Iqbal Khan was in possession of 
all the paraphernalia of royalty, Sultan Mahmiid became very 
jealous of him and took him with him towards Qananj. And in 
this year Maliknu-sh-Sharq Maharak Shah died, and his younger 
brother Snitan [brahim sneceeded him, and came ont to fight 
with Snlta) Mahmiad and Iqbal Khan. Sultan Mahmid before 
engaging in conflict left the army of Iqbal Khan under pretence 
of a hunting expedition, and had an interview with Sultan 
Ibrahim who treated him with scant ceremony; Sultén Mahmad 
accordingly removed Shahzada Fath Khan of Herat, who was 
holding Qananj on behalf of Mubarak Shah, and took that fortress 
ander his own control. The populace of Qanauj, both people and 
soldiery, joined Snltin Mahmid, and Sultan Ibrahim returned 
to Jaunpiir, while Iqbal Khan retraced his steps towards Dihli, so 
that Sultan Mahmiad in undisputed and contented 
possession of Qananj. 

And in the year 805 H. (1402 A.D.) Iqbal Khan made an 
attack upon the country round the fortress of Gwaliar, which Rai 
Harsingh* had taken by treachery from the Muslims during the 
invasion of Timir, and wresting it from the possession of Bairim 
Dey the son of Harsingh,’ took it into his own control. 

And in the year 806 H. (1403 A.D.) Tatar Khan the son of 
Zafar Khin, forgetting his filial duty took his father prisoner by 
treachery and sent him to Asawal, assuming to himself the title of 
Sultién Nasiru-d-Din Muhammad Shah, and set out at the head of 
a large army with the intention of attempting to reduce Dihli. 
Wile he was on the way his uncle Shams Khan administered 
poison to him and removed him, then he released Zafar Khan and 
the whole army joined him. 


was left 


1 MS.(A) reads 84y whe Jahanpanah. This was the name given to the 
central portion of the triple citadel of Dihli connecting ald! Dibli with Siri. 
It was situated in the midst of the inhabited city, and had thirteen Bates ; of 
the other two, Siri had seven gates, and old Dihli ten gates. See Elliott, ITI. 
448. The palace was called Jahan Numé as in the text. 

2 Firishta calls him afin) Narsingh. 

8 Both MSS, and text read @hiw,® Hursingh. 
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Verse. 
A parricide is not fitted to be a king, 
And even if he is fitted he will not last for more than six 
months. 


And in the year 807 H. (1404 A.D.) Iqhal Khan marched 
towards Gwaliar and Itawa, the Rais of which districts all took 
refuge within the fortress of Itiwa, and stood siege for four 
months; at last they made overtures for peace, sending four ele- 
phants aud other presents of suitable nature. Iqbal Khan leaving 
; there came to Qanauj, and fought with Sultém Mahmad, but was 

unable to effect his purpose owing to the strength of the fortifica- 
tions, so returned to Dihli without accomplishing his object. 

And in the Muharram of the year SOSH. (1405 A.D.) he 
marched for Simana, and from thence came to Ripar,! and by 
stratagem laid hands upon Baliram Khan Turkbacha, who had 
been an antagonist of Sarang Khiin, and flayed his head. Leaving 
Riipar he proceeded towards Multan, intending to fight with 
Whizr Khan, and at Talaundi taking with him Rai Kninalu-d- 
Din Mubin and the other Zamindars, on the nineteenth of the 
month of Jumadin-l-Awwal in the abovementioned year, he 

engaged in battle with Khizr Khan in the neighbourhood of 
275. Ajidhan,* on the banks of a tributary (of the Satlaj) ;* and since 



















1 In the Umballa district, 43 miles North of Ambala city, Lat. 20° 57’ N. 
Long. 76° 88’ B. on the south bank of the Sutlej, (Hunter Imp. Gaz., XII. 82). 
2 Ajidhan the ancient name of Pikpattan. Lat. 30° 20’ 40” N. Long. 
25! 50" B. Itis known as Pakpattan, or Ferry of the Pure, from Shaikh 

inj Sh ir who is buried there. The saint was enlled Ganj 
to haye the miracnlons power of turning into 

oth, even earth and stones. Pilgrims from 
| Central Asia flock to this shrine, and 
‘as 60,000 persons bave been present. 
> crowds vie with one 
in a wall near the wp 
his way throngh 
an entrance into 


ill-fortune attended Iqbal Khan,! he was defeated in the ver 


first engagement, 
off the field, so th 


cutting off his head sent it to Fathpur, one of the dependencies 


of Multan, And 
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and his horse being wounded could not bear him 
at the soldiers of Khizr Khan pursued him, and ; 


in the mouth of Jumaidu-l-Alchir of this year 


Sultan Mahmid came from Qananj at the invitation of the Amirs 


of Dihli, and once 


2» more sat upon the throne of Dihli, and conferred 


appointments upon the Amirs, and sent the family of Mubarak 


Khan to Kol. & 


And in the month of Jumaidu-l-Awwal of the 


year 809 H. (1406 A.D.) Sultan Mahmid marehed with a force 
towards Qanauj, and Sultan [brahim came out thence and crossed 
the Ganges, but they both turned back without fighting.® 

Sultan Ibrahim went towards Jaunpir, and Sultan Mahmud 





towards Dihbli, bu 
oue after the othe 


in the march, Sul 


t seeing that the Amirs of Sultan Mahmad’s army 
left for their own districts as they came to them 
tan Ibrahim turned back and besieged Qananj ; 


Malik Mahmad Tarmati, who was holding Qananj for Saltan 


Mahmad, kept Sn 


ltan [brahim engaged in fighting for foar mouths, 


but when he saw that no reinforcements were arriving from any 


quarter he was f 
to Sultau Tbrahi 


oreed to sue for peace, and suvtendered Qanauj 
m.§ Sultan Ibrahim passed the rainy season at 


Qanaaj, aud then having made over that district to Ikhtiyar Khan 


the grandson of 
Dihli. 


tributary stream wl 


Malik Daulat Yar of Kanpila, started to reduce 


nich left the main river to the eastward of Ajidhan, and 


flowing south-west joined it again some 35 miles lower gown, This explains 
Badioni’s statement, The town of Ajidhan is gener suid to have stood 
upon the bank of the Satlaj itself. Canningham (A. G. of India 214) says 
“The ancient town of Ajadhan is situated on the high bank of the old Satlej 
28 miles to the south-west of Depalpar and 10 miles from the present course 


of the river” (187 
Ajidhan stoud, not 
loop or tributary str 


1 A.D.) But from Badaoni’s statement it is clear that 
on the banks of the Satlaj itself, but on a southern 
eam. It is the modern Pakpattan, see note 2. 


1 There is a play on the words Js) Igbal, good fortane and ybet Idbdar, 


bad fortune. 


% According to Firishta Ibrahim Shih was induced to return to Jaunpur 


by the intelligence 
an, commonly eal 
5 MS. (A). 


that Mugaffar Shah of Gujrat had taken prisoner Alp 
led Sultin Hoshang, and was uow marching on Jaunpir. 


The text has the words 8oyS e which seem to be superfluous, Thay are 


not in MS. (A). 
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‘And in the year 810 H. (1407 A.D.) Nusrat Khan Karkandaz,! 
and Tatar Khan the son of Sarang Khan, and Malik Marhaba the 
slave of Iqbal Khan, turned against Sultan Mahmid and joined 
Sultan Ibrahim, and Asad Khan Lodi fortified himself in Sam- 
bhal. The following day Sultan Ibrahim reduced the fortress 
of Sambhal and gave it to Tatar Khan: then crossing the 
Ganges he encamped on the banks of the Jamna near the fort 
of Kicha in the vicinity of Dihli, where he learned that Zafar 
Khan had taken the district of Dhar? and was making his way 
to Jaunpar ;* accordingly leaving Malik Marhaba in Baran, he 
reached Jaunpir by continuous marches ; Sultan Mahmid pursued 
him and having killed Malik Marhaba in battle, and taking 
Sambhal* without a fight, left there Basad Khan after his usual 
custom. ‘Tatar Khan marched to Qananj and the Sultan came to 
Dihli. Andin this year Khigr Khan came with a large force 
and drove Daulat Khan out of Samana. The Amirs of that 
district all sought an interview with him, and the whole country 
as far as to the outskirts of Dihli fell into his hands; only Rohtak 
and the Doab remained in the possession of Sultan Mahmad. 

And in the year 811 H. (1408 A.D.) Saltau Mahmid proceeding 
to Hissar Firiiz took it® from Qiwam Khan to whom Khizr Khan 
had given it, and having taken possession of it, on arriving at the 
village of Rata? turned back towards Dibli: Khizr Khan then 


1 Or probably Gurgandiz “ the wolf-slayer ’ MS. (A) reads te, (P) kinga, 
which means a huge elephant. 

& In Central India, Lat. 23° 36‘ N. Long, 75° 4’ B. seo Hunter Imp, Gas. LV. 
248, 0 
_ 8 In Central India, between Lat. 25° 23’ 45” and 26° 12’ N. Long. 82° 10’ and 
88° 7’ 45” B,. 
Snltin Ibrahim built at Jaunpir the Atwla Masjid, asing for this purpose 


ones of a Hindi temple the votive offering of Jai Ohand whieh he 
d Imp. 5 k > Sin 
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came by way of Rohtak witha large army from Fathabad to oppe 
Sultan Mahmid,! and laid siege to Dihli, but was not able. 
maintain the siege by reason of the severe famine which preyai 
in Dihli, then having taken possession of the Doab he returned to. 
Fathpar# 

And in the year 812 H. (1409 A.D.) § Bairam Khan Turkbacha,* 
who after the death of Bahram Khan Turkbacha had become 
master of Samana, and had been defeated in a battle with Daulat 
Khan, and again revolting against Khizr Khan had had a second 
interview with Daulat Khan, now offered his services to Khizr 
Khan, and received a confirmation of the grant of the districts 
formerly held by him in fief. And in the year 813 H. (1410 A.D.) 
Khizr Khan besieged the fortress of Rohtak ® for six months, and 
after redncing it proceeded to Fathpar.6 In this year Sultan 
Mabmiid made an expedition to Kaithar and arrived at the capital 
Dibli. 

In the year 814 H. (1411 A.D.) Khizr Khan came to Narnal? 
and Miwat? and ravaged that country, and blockading Sultan 


1 MS. (A) reads here 10 wiblee Lise! flay sof ys aby la? y 
oS tyele* fy dlao 


2 For some inscratable reason Briggs passes over the events of two years 
here. cf. Firishta, Bo. text, p. 292, and Briggs, pp- 503-504. 

8 The text says 712 H. MS. (A) gives 812 H. 

The editor of the text gives a footnote to say that all three MSS, give 


712 H. ‘ 
4 MS. (A) inserts 4 before WS ply¥ and omits ly after Abele, 


Firishta says that Ikhtiyar Khan joined Khizr Khan seeing he was the 


stronger. ‘ 3 
6 Held according to Firishta by Malik Idris on behalf of Mahmad Shah. 
6 By way of Samana ( Firishta). 4 : : 5 
1 Which was held by Iqlim Khin and Bahadur Khan (Pirishta). 
8 Miwat. For an account of this Province see Hunter Imp. Gaz, Vol. 1X. 
pp. 418 and se7q- from which the snbstance of this note is taken : ; 
The Meos, a tribe which gave their name to this province ‘ 
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Mahmad in the fortress of Siri, which is part of Dihli,! and 
Ikhtiyar Khan in Firozabad, and fighting several fierce battles, 
was prevented from maintaining the siege® by reason of the 
dearness of grain, and returned to Fathpir by way of Panipath.* 

And in the year 815 H. (1412 A.D.) * Sultan Mahmid departed 
from this world, and the kingdom passed from the family of 
Firaz Shah. The duration of his reign, full as it was of turmoil 
and vicissitudes, was twenty years ® aud two months, during which 
Sultan Mahmid had had only the name of suvereiguty. 


Verse. 


Who is there in this long-enduring world 
Who can say “ Mine is the kingdom” save the Almighty ? 


Verse, 


A head which the fates exalt to a lofty position 
They later on entangle its neck in @ noose. 


Tijira and Rewari. Bahadar Nahir (who is frequently mentioned in the 
text) was the founder of the Khanzada race, long the rulers of Miwat. 

The province of Miwat included part of the British districts of Muttra, 
Gurgion, a considerable portion of Ulwnr, and some of Bhartpir, 

See 'Lieffenthaler. Vol. 111. Map. where the province is marked. 

L In the Malfazat-i-Timiri we read that Timir plundered ‘all the three 
cities of Dihli, by name Siri, Jahinpanah and old Dibh.” 

See Elliott, ILI. p. 447, also Thomas Pathan Kings, p. 818, note 3. 


8 MS. (A) omits yl’. 
8 Panipath. A town of great antiquity. Lat. 29° 23’ N. Long. 77° 1’ 10” 
E. 68 miles N. of Dilhi. 1t was the scene of decisive battles on three occa- 
sions in historical times. The famous surgeons, father and son, Shaikh Hasan 
and Shaikh Bina were natives of Panipat, see Ain-i-Akbari (B) 1. 543, note 
to No. 94. S 
See Hunter Imp, Gaz. XI. 44. 
4 In the month of Zu Qa‘da (Firishta). Firishta does not stute the year 
hough taken in connection with what has gone before he appears to mean 
ne n 2: Badaoni however agrees, with the Tarikh-i- Mubarak Shahi. 
Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 817, note i. 3 
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Save the blood of kings there is nought in this bowl, 
Save ! the dust of lovers there is nought in this desert. 


Of the poets of the reign of Sultan Mahmid is Qazi Zahir 
Dihlavi? who has left a Diwan (anthology ) full of qasidahs in 
eulogy (of Mahmid) of which this is one. ; 


Heir to the mighty monarchy, Sultan Mahmid, 

Who succeeded his father and grandfather in the sovereignty 
of the world; 

He removed Dabarin § from the sky to serve as his signet, 

While Taurus complained saying I have but this one “oye 
left.* 

By the first strain of his bow string he has wakened the Lion, 

And after that he has stretched him ont in sleep with the 
deep-piercing arrow, 

The whole world boasts of full satiation at the board of thy 
favour, 

Save only the Inte which complains that its belly is empty.® 

Oh thon whose world-conquering sword flashes in the dark- 
ness of infidelity like to the lightning flashing throngh the 
darkness of night, 

Althoneh the heaven has made thine enemies intoxicated 
like the eyes of the beloved idols for some time, still at last 
it has overthrown them. 


allegiance to Daulat Khin Lodi, who strack the coinage, &c., in Mnharram of 
816 H. it is tolerably clear that he means Zu-l-Qa‘da 815 H. as the date of 
Mahmiid’s death, and not 814 H. as Briggs would have it, 

1 Misprint in the text. MS. (A) reads $=?. 

2 Qazi Zahir Dihlavi. I can find no mention of this poet. 

8 wii The Hyades one of the two clusters of stars included within the 
constellation Taurus the other being the Pleiades. : 

Ancient astronomers were not agreed as to the number of stars included 
in the Hyades. Thales reckoned two only (a and e) the two eyes of the 
Bull. (Smith, Dict. Greek and Rom. Antiq. 150 a). 

4 The constellation Zaurus is here spoken of as having lost one of his two 
eyes by which must be meant the two clusters of stars above mentioned, 
and not a and € of Taurus as reckoned by Thales. ey : 
5 The GUS rubdd or lute, is a stringed instrament like a guitar but having 
the body shaped like « hollowed gourd somewhat resembling the body of the 


mandolin, 






2 
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It is envy of thy generous hand which throws the ocean into 
tnmult, for if it be not so, the ocean is never so disturbed 
by the winds of heaven. 


The following is also by the same author : 

ou art a monarch before whom the heavens bow in adoration, 

Thou art a King in whose reign time itself exults. 

Qiblah | of the nation, and mainstay of kingdoms and reli- 
gion, Mahmud 

Whom the assemblies of Snltan have chosen as their Imam? 

‘he Qazi of the heavens *® comes out on foot to receive him 


279. When the Governor of his unerring judgment sends the 
summons. 
; He keeps constant watch * lest sedition should make a night 
assault, 


Thy vigilance stands with a drawn sword in its hand while 
the people sleep (in safety). 
- In order that thy enemy may not enjoy the sweet breezes 
of the garden of thy favour 
a ‘The heavens have afflicted him with fever and headache in 
addition to catarrh.® 


1 This line should read as in MS. (A). 
dpe wd 9 yo pid y GIS A, 

A foot-note to the Calentta text states that the reading there given is the 
same in all three MSS. of Badaoni and that probably the word & 
has dropped out after the word us. This is a quite unnecessary sup- 
sition. The reading above given fulfils all requirements. MS. (B) corres- 


for Jee it reads Jey an evident copyist’s error. 
is the direction in which Muslims are bound to turn 














From the Hijra, Mobammad at 
r at Jerusalem, but in 
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The heavens have apportioned every arrow of thine to 
of the various families, 


It were not possible to allot the arrows! in any better way 
than this, 






The following is also his : 


My love has gone outside, do thou my life also go outside, 

For if thou art not outside with my love, thou wilt be outside 
the pale of love. 

Specially that now, in order to uproot the infidels and rebels,® 

The royal standards have gone ont clothed in good fortune. 

Shah Mahmid, he who when he sallied forth against the 
infidels, 

Thou would’st say ‘Isa has come forth to slay Dajjal. 

Thy reign has cast sedition into the bondage of annihilation. 
I said to the heavens, Beware! this is a prisoner* of the 
Sultan, free him not! 


1 Poel Siham, called also cles qidah, These are the arrows used by the 
ancient Arabs for gambling in the manner called ume Al-maisar (for- 
bidden in the Qur'an, II, 216, v. 92,93). In this game a camel was bought 
and slanghtered, and divided into twenty-eight portions which were drawn for 
with ten arrows called pit azlam. The numbers. after the names of the 
arrows indicate the value of the share drawn, © fazz (1), (lx? taw'am (2); 
wad) ragid (8), EpS5 nafs (4), GAD ite (6), Ayn® musbal (6), glee 
muall@ (7). 

The remaining three arrows were blanks and gained no share. Their 
Q aio manih, BY) waghd, The name of each 


names were en safih, e 


arrow was written upon it and they were all put into a bag called by 


ribabah, and given into the charge of a trustworthy man knownas OsS*'t 
al-myil or este} al-mufiz whose duty was to shake the arrows up and draw 
out one for each in turn. Whoever drew a blank had to pay the cost of 
the camel, while those who drew a winning arrow received a proportionate 
share according to the value of the arrow. See Majma‘u-l-Bahrain, Maqamah, 


XIII. p. 99. : 
2 The couplets are here giv 
MSS. (A) (B)- 3 
8 Jlos Dajjal. See page 278 # 4Aname givenin the Hadig to certain 
religious impostors who shall appear in the world; a term equivalent to our 
use of the word Antiobrist. Muhammad is related to have said there wonld 
be about thirty.” Hughes’ Dict of Islém. 64, See also Albirani Chronology of 
Ancient Nations, pp 196-196. ; 
Ms. (A) geo’ MS. (B) fou, 


AT 4 


en in the order in which they occur in both 














280. 
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This is also his : 


The month of Dai! has arrived, and the air has in conse- 
quence become so cold * ; 

That nothing save the icy breeze can move from its place. 

The earth is cold and frost bound,$ the air is even colder than 
the earth, ; 

In very truth the air is chill with the weariness of age. 

In the garden the fire of the tulip and Gulnar have died 


down 
From tke cold the (graceful) trees of the garden haye becomo 


mere sticks. 

The water is hard frozen from the cold, and says with petu- 
lance, 

I will break if anyone places his foot upon my head. 

No single bud comes out from its resting place in the heart of 
the tree, although it wears upon its eypress-like body a cap 
and mantle. 

The bird has ceased its song when it saw the havoc wrought 
by autumn, 

When a general pillage is going on, lamentation is futile. 

Seek not for leaves and seed-bearing fruit in the garden, for 
to-day 

The leaves have been scattered by the wind, the seeds 
remain hidden beneath the earth. 
The morning breeze draws every breath like a deep drawn sigh, 
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ate when he draws up his array, and orders it for battle 

es of the enemies at the very sight of him pale w 
terror.! 

His heart is the rising place of sacred knowledge,? and he has 
knowledge, 

Because § he fathoms the secrets of Fate with a glance. 

Oh thou who in the rules of Government art an example to 
vazirs, 

The vazirs have issued no order save on the authority of thy 
judgment. 

If it be not the intention of the wind to write a memorial 
of thy virtues * 

Why does it scatter the leaves of the rose in the garden, 

The sun in comparison with thy (brilliant) judgment looks 
like Suha* 

Although Suha cannot be seenin the bright light of the Sun. 

Thou slayest thine enemies, and Time confesses thy excelleuce ; 

Thou art the refuge of the people, and the evil doers take 
shelter under thy wing. 

The cupbearer of thy feast bears a cup of joy in his hand, 

The herald of thy fame has the whole world beneath his feet. 

The banquet of Truth cannot be spread save in praise of thee 

Although the whole feast terminates with the distribution of 
sweetmeats. 

Hail Khusrii! even should I remain excluded from attendance 


i i i : upon thee P 
a aay et ee fo. Eeeiziqcus a being wa I shall not take one moment’s rest from praising and eulogis- 
hoe ing thee. ‘ 


My duty is thy service, since were I to refrain from that 
T have no other occupation save singing thy praises. 





1 An adequate translation of these lines seems impossible. There is a 

- os? tajnis-i-lafzi or play upon words here which cannot be pre- 
served in English. The words [Qe Sf arad Safra, have two meanings, 1st, 
draws up its lines, and 2nd, grows pale, according as |e is taken as two 








words or as one. es : 
a MS, (A) and (B) write SS cota. el ADE Gy 91 Je. 
8 MS. (A) write Text and MS. (B) 4. 


4 MS. (A) reads incorrectly weady pal> ; 3 
% Suha is the name of a dim star in Ursa Major. See Lane s. v. a. 
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Thou hast led thine army against thy enemies, and I follow 
thee 

Sending early and late the army of benediction to thy 
assistance. 

As long as the nights of the month of Dai are longer than 
its days, 

And until the season of Nauroz comes round unpreceded by 
winter, 

May the garden of thy enjoyment blossom like the season of 
spring. 


May the life of thy enemies be shorter than the days of winter. 


This is another of his compositions. 
The scent of the rose has arisen, haste my companion to the 
rose-garden, 
: Seek for the old wine, and re-call that old love of thine. 
982. The branch of the rose, like the date-palm of ‘Tsa, refreshes 
the soul in the garden 
Because the breeze gently shakes it continually like Mariam.! 
Although the tender branch inclines with the wind, from one 
side to the other 
Yet a stream flows, Praise be to God, up to the Sirat-i-mus- 
tagim.? 
The branch is full of leaves, why does the nightingale com- 
plain in its song ? 
How is it possible that Moses should have patience when he 
7 has Khizr for companion ? § 
















1 “ S80 she conceived him and she retired with him into a remote place. 
And the labour pains came upon her at the trunk of a palm-tree and she 
said, ‘O that I had died before this, and been forgotten ont of mind!’ and he 
Bes called to her from beneath her, ‘Grieve not, for thy Lord has placed a stream 

beneath thy shake towards thee the trunk of the palm-tree, it will 
u fresh dates fit to gather; soleat and drink and cheer thine eye,’ ” 
‘The hair-like bridge over the midst of Hell over which 


is also interpreted to mean tho religion 


+ 2 ile 


-~ 
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The wind draws lines across the stream like the soribe as 
he drives his pen, 

The eye of the narcissus points to the sky like the eye of the 
astronomer as he prepares his tables. 

The parrots flaunt in green attire, the ringdove wears white 
garments, 

The crow is devoid of any such honourable vestments, wear- 
ing as it does a black blanket, 

You would say* that the narcissus has produced a transeript 
of these people (wmam) who sleep below the dust. Look ! 
it has for each alif two mims 8 

The sumbul and narcissus are copies of the locks and eyes 
of the fair ones; 

Of those two, one falls prostrate stricken with blackness, 
the other comes intoxicated (with love).4 





would meet him by a rock where two seas met, and where he shonld lose a 
fish which he was directed to take with him The companion spoken of is 
anid to have been Joshua, and the servant who guided them (v. 64) was no 
less than Khigr himself, and when Moses asked if he should follow him said, 
“Verily thou canst never have patience with me. How canst thou be patient 
in what thon comprehendest no knowledge of.” Khizr upon being assured 
by Moses that he would be patient bade him to follow but not to ask about 
anything he might see They embarked in a ship which Khigr scuttled, where- 
upon Moses naturally asked the reason and was rebuked. Paréhior on Biay; 
met a boy whom Khizr killed and again roused Moses’ impatience ; again 
they found a wall which Khigr prevented from falling without exacting any 
reward for his services, and again Moses became impatient whereupon Khizr 

“This is the parting between me and thee” and explained to" Moses the 
ree. for his action in each case. See Qur’an XVIII. 64 and fabeenag verses. 
1 The couplets are arranged in the order in which they come in the MSS. 


& Tho text reads vis with a foot note variant gs MSS. (A) (BY 


agree with text. 

8 yey or 
Amaryllidacea. 
and six stamens of which t 


Ares) Nargis. The poct’s narciasus- Narcissus poéticus N. O, 

‘This natural order has a single style with three stigmas, 
ho anthers burst inwards. ‘The poet here likens the 
three divisions of the style to three alifs (1) and the stamens to six es 
(¢) the anthers forming the head of the letter, and the curved filament its 
Thus the single alif (|) and two mims (¢) form ho says 
f def ummatun meaning the followers of 
hence generically a generation of men 


downward stoke. 


the word et umam : the plural of 
a prophet, or & people of one religion, 


i sae oF rati men have passed away. 
as in the saying et vee OF generations of pa 


4 pine Sumbul. Nardostachys Jatamansi. N. 0. Valerianacewm. See note 6, 
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The rose-bud has blossomed by the blast of the breeze of 
the garden Ms 
In ea he ise hus a resigned heart rejoices even when 
misfortune befalls him. ; . 
You would say that the black spot which has come in the 
heart of the tulip from the cruelty of autumn 
Is a Hindi who has fallen! into the flames of hell. ‘ 
She stands there on one foot lifting upwards two eyes hs 
Beseeching the merciful Lord § to grant the King eternal life. 
: He in comparison with whose youthful fortune the heaven is 
-° ag an old man bowed with age,* : . 
And for instructing his judgment, abstract Wisdom ° is as an 
intelligent child. 
When ae the power of growth ® has obtained sufficient 
intensity from his sharp sword, it splits the fruit-stone, as 
his sword does the enemy, into two halves beneath the 
earth. ‘ 

The star of sovereignty,’ which has left its orbit to seek thy 
auspicious presence, ‘ 

Will ‘ind its proper orbit if it becomes stationary at thy 
court, 











; 14 : see also Asiatic Researches , Vol. II, pp. 405 et segq for a paper on this, 
Teheran. from which the following is taken ¥ the true an is 
Jatiminsi which, by the way, has other names in the Amarcosh, the mane ie 
: hich are gatild and lémasa both derived from words meaning hair. Cy) 
aris the narciasus to the eye is so familiar as to need no reference. 










spoken of as bearing two flowers. 


aT a 





| (MSS. and text) 
tho anthor wrote 
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And in truth after Qazi Zahir no poet arose in Hindiistan whose 
poetry repaid the trouble of reading. After the death of Sultan 
Mahmid the great Amirs of Hindustan as for instance Mubariz — 
Khan and Malik Idris who was the ruler of Rohtak. 
with Khizr Khan and were disposed to make common cause with 
Daulat Khan, Khizr Khan accordingly stood fast in Fathpir and 
made no expeditions to any country, 

In Muharram of the year 816 H. (1414 A.D.) Daulat Khan 
having gone towards Kaithar on a hunting expedition and having 
brought the Rais of that district into hig toils, went to Baitali, 
and Mahibat Khan the Wali of Badaon came thither and joined 
him. And in this year Sultan Ibrahim besieged Qadir Khan the son 
of Mahmid Khan in Kalpi, and Daulat Khan being very short 
handed, ignored him, and omitted to send reinforcements to 
either of these places; and Khizr Khan in Zi-l-qa‘da of this year 
came to the fortress of Firtizabad,! the Amirs of which district 
came into him, and Malik Idris was besieged in Rohtak. Khigr 
Khan marched by that route to Miwat and taking with him Jalal 
Khan Miwati the brother’s son of Bahadur Nahir, conveyed him 
to Sanbal which place he pillaged, and in Zi Hijjah of that same 
year he encamped before the gates of Dihli with the intention 
of taking it; Daulat Khan held out for four months, but at 
last was compelled by the want of agreement with Malik Lona 
and the other supporters of Khizr Khan to sue for peace, humbly 
and earnestly. He had an interview with Khizr Khan who threw 
him into prison, and delivered him to Qiwam Khan who conveyed 
him to the fortress of Firizaand slew him. This happened in the 
year 816 H. (1414 A.D.) on the seventeenth of Rabi‘u-l-Awwal.? 

Verse. 
Byeryone whom the world favours, she at last® spills his blood, 
What can be the condition of that child, whose mother is 
his enemy. 
Maswap-1-‘Ant Kaizer Kay pn Maurxvu-su-Smarg* mn Manik 
Surry, ; 
In the year before mentioned after the conquest of Dilhi, having 


» quarrelled 


dylan d& 
1 MS, (A) reads &°T ¥}y 9) . 
8 ae adds. ‘lhe duration of his reign was one year and three months, 


3 MS. (A) reads &Slo for AT. 
4 MS. (A). ‘Tho toxt reads Ui! Sle, 
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raised the standards of monarchy, became firmly established upon 
the throne of sovereignty. 

‘This Malik Suleiman had been exalted in his childhood by 
Malik Nasiru-l-Mulk Marwan Firiz Shahi to the rank of a son, 
and had been educated accordingly. In real truth he was a 
Saiyyidzida of high family, so that on one occasion Mobkhdam-i- 
Jahaniyan Saiyyidu-s-Sadat, the fountain of dignities, Shaikh 
Jalalu-l-Haqq wau-s-Shara‘wau-d-din al-Bukhari may God sanctify 
his soul, came for some important purpose into the house of 
Malik Marwiin Daulat ; food was served, and Malik Suleiman 
brought the ewer and bason to Makhdiim intending to pour water 
over his august hands. Makhdiim addressing him by the title of 





“4 Malik Marwan Daulat, said, This lad is a Saiyyid Zada, and it is 
= derogatory to him to allot him such a menial service. From that 
‘ 285. day forth, it was known that Malik Suleiman was an undoubted 
‘3 Saiyyid; but besides this, the signs of Saiyyidship, and good 


qualities and praiseworthy traits became manifestly visible in the 
character of Masnad-i-‘Ali Saiyyid Khigr Khan. 











panes: +i Verse. 
2 The Saiyyid was a man in whom were manifested 
+ ‘ho virtues of Muhammad, and the grace of ‘Ali the accepted. 


The following is an epitome of the career of Malik Marwan 
Daulat. He was governor of Multin in the time of Firtiz Shah, 
and after the death of Malik Marwan Daulat, the Government of 
that district devolved upon his son Malik Shaikh, shortly after 
ose death it was confirmed to Malik Suleiman. He also 

fe ewell to this world in that reign, and the country of 
dependencies was conferred upon Saiyyid Khizr 

‘Firtz Shah, up to the date when the 
) the Sultanate by the Amirs. 
of King; but received the 


the palace of Sultan 
small by public 


offices, and 


eS —_ 


ee 


— 
<—— 
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of Taju-l-Mulk, and appointed him with a considerable following 

to the command of the eastern districts of Hindistan ; he accord- 
ingly crossed the river Ganges at the ford of Piraha, ! and entered 
the country of Kaithar. Rai Har Singh and the rebels of that district 
sought refuge in the forests of that country * and lay hid there. 
Then he gave over Kaithar to rapine and plunder, whereupon 
Mahabat Khan Hakim of Badaon also came in and had an inter- 
view with him, and Rai Har Singh being reduced to extremities 
submitted to him, agreeing to the conditions imposed of the 
payment of tribute and of a yearly offering, Taju-l-Mulk 
and Mahabat Khan seized the banks of the river Rahab, and on 
arriving at the ford of Sargdawari crossed the Ganges, chastised 
the infidels of Kahwar (which is now known by the name of 
Shamsabad)* Kanpila and Baitali, and passing by the towns of 
Sakina* and Padham came to Rapari;® and Hasan Khan and 
Malik Hamra his brother, who held the government of Rapari, and 
Rai Sar the governor of Chandawar, together with the infidels 
of Gwaliar all came and joined hands with him, agreeing to pay 
tribute, and voluntarily assuming the yoke of obedience. From 
thence Malik Taju-l-Mulk came to the township of Jalesar® 
which he wrested from the grasp of the infidels of Chandawar, 
and restored as of old to the control of the Muslims who had 
held it in days of yore, and gave fresh currency to the Muham- 
madan religion. Then having appointed his own agents and 





LMS, (A) Wtpay 988 5. 

2 MS. (A) Ca¥yif Ufia yo. 

8 Shamsabad. Town in Farukhabid district, N.-W. P. situated on the 
South bank of the Buri Ganga river, 18 miles North-West of Fatehgarh town 
(Hunter, Gaz, Ind., XII, 375). 

4 Sakina. For this we should perhaps read Sakita (MS. (A) lends coun- | 
tenance to this view). 

Sakit lies in the direct route indicated between Kanpila and Rapari, 12 
miles South-East of Htak town. It was here that Bahlol Lodi died on his 
return to Dibli from an expedition against Gwaliar (din-i-Akbari). 

5 Rapari. Village and ruins 44 miles South-West of Mainpiiri town. Local 
tradition ascribes the foundation of the ancient city to Rio Zorawar Singh, 
also known as Rapar Sen (Hunter, Gaz. Ind., XI, 611). 

6 On the Doab plain, 38 miles Hast of the Jumna, and of Muttra, (Hunter, 
Gaz, Ind., VII, 103). 
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ce 


having seized the right bank of the Black water, | inflicted condign 
punishment upon the infidels of Btawah, and then returned 
towards the city. 

‘And in the year S18 H. (1415 A.D.) he gave to Saiyyid Khigr 
Khan the younger son® of Malik Mubarak, whose countenance 
betokened royal dignity, the territory of Firtzpir and Silrind, 
together with the whole of the districts which were in the 
possession of Bairam Khan Turkbacha, and subjected the supreme 
control and administration of that tract of country to his will 
and pleasure, while Malik Sadhi Nadir,S having assumed the 
control of the western portion of Hindustan, was appointed to 
this office with the rank of Ndib-i-Shahzida (i.e., vicegerent of 
the Prince). 

j And in tho aforesaid year the Prince here alluded to having, 

in concert with Malik* Sadht Nadira and Zirak Khan the 
Amir of Simana and other Amirs and Maliks,® set in order the 
ar important affairs of that province, and put everything upon ao 


ae satisfactory footing, returned to Dibli his capital city. 
a - And in the year 819 H. (1416 A.D.) he appointed Malik Taju-l- 
Fc Mulk® with a large army to carry the standards of Khigr Khan? 
- towards Baianaand Gwaliar; Malik Karimu-l-Mulk, the brother 

















of Shams Khan Anhadi came and had an interview with him. 
987. Having cleared those regions of the thorns of infidelity he returned ; 
: ‘and in this selfsame year some of the Turkbachas of Bairam 
Kxhan’s party seized by treachery Malik Sadhi Nadira, who was 
holding the district of Sihrind as the Shahzida’s deputy, raised 
to the dignity of martyrdom, and took possession of Sibrind. 

I 8 sent Zirak Khan to put down this rebellion, 
p t foot of the hills in pursuit 

ring many difficulties he 





fogaffarnagar district, and 
‘The name in the text 
Lion of the Hindistans 
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Tn this year also Sultan Ahmad, who was the ruler of Gujer: 


luid seige to Nagor,! but upon hearing of the mareh of Khigr 


Khan abandoned the siege and withdrew. Khizr Khan came 
to Chhain,? and Alyas Khan the governor of Chhain gaye in his 
allegiance to him, Thence he proceeded to Gwaliar, and although 
he did not reduce that fortress, still he levied tribute and offerings 
from it, and thence came to Baiana where Shams Khan Auhadi 
gave in his submission. And in the year 820 H, (1417 A.D.) 
Taghan the Rais with his band who had been the murderers of 
Malik Sadhi revolted. Zirak Khan was again appointed (to 
chastise them), and scattered that gathering in all directions. , 

And in the year 821 H. (1418 A.D.) MKhizr Khan went up 
against Kaithar, and Har Singh Dev, who has already been men- 
tioned, laid waste the whole of Kaithar, and took to the forest of 
Auwla, the circumference of which is twenty-four krohs, After 
several engagements he was defeated, and eventually withdrew 
to the hill countr, of Kumaon. Taju-l-Mulk crossed the river 
Rahab and pursued” im as far as the hills, and from there came 
to Badaon, and taking with him Mahabat Ihan, the governor of 


Badaou, crossed the Ganges by the crossing of Bajlana: then” 


having dismissed Mahabat Khar, he himself went on to Ttawa, 
whence he returned to Dihli laden with spoil. In this same year, 
also, Khizr Khan® again led an army against Knithar, aud 
proceeding by way of Kol arrived at Baitali, where he crossed 
the Ganges and came to Badaon, On this occasion Mahabat 


1 Nagor. In Brigg’s translation of Firishta this appears as Bagore (I. 509). 
It is Nagaur in Jodhpur State, Rajputina 48 miles North-West of Nasirabad 
and 75 North-East of Jodhpir city. 

3 The text reads Ex Jhaban but MS. (A) reads wk Chhdin. 

In Brigg’s (I. 609) we find this place called Jalwnr, with a footnote : “T have 
some donbt as to the true namo: it is differently written in my various MSS.” 
In the lithographed edition of Firishta the name is written plainly enough 
yol> Janae (Bombay Bdn. T, 204), and it is said that without waiting for 
Khigr Khan to advance, Ahmad withdrew in the direction of Malwa, and that 
when Khizr Khan arrived at Janir, Alyas Khin who was govarnde of the new 
city called ‘Aris-i-Jahan, which was ono of the cities built by ‘Sag dae 
Khilji, came to pay his homage. Tvidently, then, the city mentioned in our 
text and this “ ‘Arus-i-Jahin”’ are the same. 


§ MS, (A) reads hore 3U BySde Ku yo 2 O47 glddy JB. which ape 
pears to bo a copyist’s error. 
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Khan Badaoni being afraid of him, shut himself up in the for- 
tress, and opposed Khigr Khan for a space of six months ; he 
was on the point of being defeated, when Qiwim Khan and 
Tkhtiyar Khan, and certain of the other Mahmud Shahi Amirs who 
had seceded from Daulat Khan and had espoused ite cause 
of Khizr Khan, meditated treason against Khigr Khan : but 
Khigr Khan becoming aware of this state of things : abandoned 
(the siege of) Badion, and returned to Dibit. And in the year 
922 H. (1419 A.D.) he put those traitor Amirs to death on the 
bavks of the Ganges, in vengeance for the treachery of which they 
had been guilty. In the same year also an obscure person on the 
confines of Bajwara,* falsely gave himself out to be Sarang Khan 
. who had been killed some time before, and upon his assuming this 
j name several adventurers flocked to him. Khizr Khan deputed 
Sultan Shah Lodi’ to proceed against him. They fought a fierce 
pivbile in the neighbourhood of Sihrind, and Sarang Khan the 
impostor fled and took to the mountains, Sultan Shah made 
Rupar his head quarters,* In this same year Khigr Khan sent 
Rai Sipar was holding out in that fort, 








- Paju-l-Mulk to Itawa. tee 
= oe ‘put sought for quarter, and consented to pay revenue to Taju-l- 


ss “Wfnli.® ‘Bhence he came to Chandwar, and having laid it waste 
: ean it, proceeded by way of Kaithar to Dihl. In this 
game year Malik Taju-d-Din died, and the duties of his Vazirship 
were entrasted to his elder son Malik Sikandar. Taghan Ra'is 
; in raised an insurrection in Sihrind, and Malik Kbairu-d-Din 
ose him, and returned after having satisfac- 
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find Machiwarah 
of Ladhiina, and 


Bajwara is further 
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And in the year 824 H. (1421 A.D.) Khizr Khan proceeded. 
Miwat and took Kotla; thence he hastened to Gwaliar, from the : 
Rai of which place he levied considerable sums and returned to 
Itawa. Rai Sipar had gone to hell, and ! his son had tendered his 
submission. In this interval? a severe illness attacked Khizr 
Khan which led to his return towards Dihli, Having aphivedl dle 
that city on the seventeenth of Jumadin-l-Awwal in the above 


year, he was received into the merey of God and passed away from 
the world. 


Verse. 


Every evening is followed by the morning. 
At last there comes an end to every labour, 


The duration of bis reign was seven years and some months.8 


Surtan Mupirak SHAw 1pNt Knize Kuan rent Matix Surimin, 


In accordance with his rights as heir-presumptive ascended the 
throne with the consent of the Amirs in the year $24 H. (1421 A.D.)* 
and became firmly settled in the administration of his kingdom, 
In this year Jasrat Khikar® the son of Shaikha Khikar raised a 
rebellion, the reason of which was that he had taken unawares 
Sultan ‘Ali the king of Kashmir, who had started with the 
intention of conquering Tatta® and had defeated him in one of 
the mountain passes,’ a vast amount of plunder falling into his 
hands. Emboldened by this victory, he used the royal treasures 
which he had obtained to further an attempt to seize the kingdom 
of Dihli, and having crossed the rivers Biah and Sutlej with a 


in 

1 MS. (A) 2. 9 MS. (A) Wt Eryo. “* 

8 Firishta adds, “He was a just and wise king, kind and trne to his word, 
his subjects loved him with a grateful affection so that great and small, 
master and servant, sat and mourned for him in black raiment till the third 
day, when they laid aside their mourning garments, and raised his son 
Mubarak Shih to the throne.” r oy 

4 MS.(A) reads correctly @y! for dso>} MS. (B) has the same reading 
as the text. Pe 

5 MSS. (A) and (B) omit SoS. Firishta writes y%S5 Khakar and 
calls him the brother of Shaikha Khakar. J 

6 ‘Thus the text and MS. (B). MS, (A) reads simply & fais, Bagasbas 
Patta, i.e., for the town of Tatta. = 

TMS, (A) Sd SmSh HF iS eyo. The text reads Gils. 
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, large army, and assaulted Talaundi which was in the possession of 
Rai Kamalu-d-Din Mubin,! and Rai Firiz fled from before bim, 
990. Jasrat came to Ludhiana? and plundered and pillaged aloug the 
banks of the river Sutlej as far as the boundaries of Riipar ; * 
there he crossed the river and came to Jilandhar.+ Zivak Khan 

had taken refuge in the fort of Jalandhar. Jasrat descended the 
bank of the river Sarsuti whereupon the question of _peace 
arose; Jasrat by some treachery made Zirak Khan prisoner. 
Sultan Mubarak Shah moved towards Sihrind, upon hearing 
which Jasrat Shaikha® released Zirak Khan who went to 
Samana and offered his services to Mubarak Shih who proceeded 

to Ludhiana. Jasrat having crossed the Ludhiana river drew up to 
oppose him, being in possession of the whole of the boats. Tho 
army of Mubarak Shah was unable to cross the river, until 
after the rising of Canopus® when the river became fordable. 

The Sultan then crossed the river; Jasrat fled and having 


1 We must read wet Les. seh. This is shewn to be the right 
reading by the collateral passage in Firishta which reads (Lp. 297), 
of els dls is JF cslys as sgh 5 “ and laid waste Talaundi which 
belonged to Rai Kamal.” 

2 The text and both MSS. read &isloS Kndahna, but it is evident that 
qo should read @&t Lndhiina, Wo find in Firishta (loc. cit.). 


toot Bl op yoy. “Jasrat having come to Lidiina.” Talaundi T 

cannot identify, but there isa placo on the North bank of the Sutloj in 

-Rennell’s map, called Tulloom, this with the affixed genitive feminine termine 

tion (Punjabi) di, would give Tulimdi or Tulindi, i.e., the villnge of T ees 

Tulloom lies about 20 miles S. §.-W. of Ludhiana (see Rennell’s map, Tieff, 
det ta 


the opposite bank of the river. 


















shewn almost due Hast of Ludhiana and 
< ea, : 
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crossed the river Chhinab! came to Talhav* in the hill 
The troops of Mubarak Khan followed him an 
of his infantry and cavalry were killed, and 
treasure was plundered and lost, 

offered his services to Mubarak 
Mubarak Shah returned thence to 

And in the year 825 H. (A.D. 1421) he remained encamped on 
the bank of the river Ravi for nearly a month, rebuilt the city of 
Lahor which had been laid in rains during the late inyasion, and 
completely repaired the citadel where it had been breached and 
levelled; then having left there Malik Mahmaid Hasan who bore 
the title of Maliku-sh-Sharg, returned to Dihli. Five months later 
Jasrat Khikar again came against Lahor witha large army and en- 
camped at the abode of Shaikhu-l-Mashaikh Shaikh Hasan Zinjani,® 
may God sanctify him, aud every day for a month made repeated 
efforts to take the city by assault, but eventually failing to attain 
his object? withdrew to Kalanor® and fought a battle with Rai 
Bhim, and when both sides were in the midst of the fight they 
agreed to make peace. 

Malik Sikander Tuhfa who had been despatched from Dihli to 
reinforce Malik? Mahmid Hasan crossed the Ravi by the ford of 
Puhi'! and encamped at Lahor, and Jasrat feeling that he was 
not able to cope with the conjoint forces !! crossed the Chhinab 


d the greater pa 
all his wealth and 
Rai Bhim 8 the chief of Jammoo 
Shah and gnided hig army.* 
Lahor. é 


1 The Chenab. 

§ In the Kashmir hill tracts, ‘ 

8 Virishta tells us that Rai Bhim offered his services and guided the army 
to Bisal, the strongest of Jasrat’s strongholds. Jasrat fled from there, his 
men were killed and he lost all his possessions, 


4 MS. (A) reads pales «sly both here and some lines lower down. 

bMS. (A) reads sham coking SinKS, 

6 Firishta says on] yy wiles (Oe ee Sisy. 

TMS, (A) Pasay) Sy dpa, 

8 Seventeen miles west of Gurdaspur town. Lat, 82° 1’ N. Long. 76° 11’ 


30’ E. It was here that Akbar in later times received the news of his 
father’s death and ascended the throne (Hunter, Imp. Gaz., VII. 323), 


9 MS. (A) omits she and reads eee 85 3! in the next line. 
10 Firishta oi Li’, See however note 1 next page. 


1 Firishta says that Mabmid Hasan was also joined by the forces of Malik 
Rajab, Governor of Depilpar and of Islam Khan Lodi, Governor of Sihrind 








wash. 


river and proceeded to the hills of Talwara,! and the army of 
Mubarak Shah having put down that rebellion returned to Dibli. 
In the year 926 H. (1422 A.D.) Mubarak Shah proceeded 
to Kaithar, and Mahabat Khan of Badaon who had revolted 
- against Khizr Khan came in and submitted himself, and was dis- 
tinguished by special marks of favour. Leaving there * he crossed 
the Ganges and attacked the cotutry of the Panwars § in the neigh- 
pourhood of Khor otherwise known as Shamsabad,* and having 
put the majority of them to the sword ravaged the country ; then 
having left Malik Mobariz aud Zirak Khan and Kamal Khan 
with a large force in the fortress of Kanpila to quell the insurrec- 
tion of the rebels he returned to Dihli. 
And in this year Alp Khan Governor of Dhar ® came with the 
object of chastising the Rai of Gwaliar and with the intention of 


~ and that Jasrat withdrew, crossed the Chhinib and Ravi, and took refage in 
the hills. 

1 ‘This is the reading of the text. Talwara is possibly the same as Talhar 
mentioned above. Dr. Stein, whom I have consulted, considers that Talwara 
in the text refers to the village Talwara on the right bank of the Chinab just 
opposite to the town of Riasi (74° 52’ Long. 33° 6’ Lat.). This is, he says, a 
common place for crossing the Chinab as the ronte connecting Poni with 
Riasi and Jammu is shown on the survey map (Atlas of India, Sheet 29), as 
passing Talwara, Dr. Stein cannot ascertain whether the hill range rising to 
the north of Talwara is designated by that name. Pahi in the text is probably 
identical with Poni. The reading of MS, (A) is ~) 4555 yo went to 
Kotla. 

+ & Pirighta tells us that Mahibat Khin in obedience to the orders of the 
‘Sultan crossed the Ganges and invaded the territories of the Rathor tribe. 

aay: -areaclan of the Rajpits, and the Panwirs form another 

gard hom Abul-Fazl says “In ancient times the royal 

this tribe” Marwar is mentioned by the 

Rithor tribe. (See Ain-i-Akbari 


ae! 
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subduing that region; Mubarak Shah upon receiving intelligence: 
of this proceeded towards Gwaliar ; when he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Baiana, Shams Khan Auhadi ! the son of Auhad 
Khan Auhadi, Governor of Baiana, who had put to death by 
treacherous means his uncle Mubarak Khan, became alarmed and 
revolted, and after laying waste Baiana entrenched himself* in 
the fortress, but event rally submitted. ; 

Mubarak Shah left that place and marched towards Gwaliar, but 
Alp Khan proceeding along the banks of the Chambal river® 
would not permit the army of Mubarak Shah to cross ; however 
the soldiers of Mubarak Shah crossed by another ford, seatter- 
ed the of Alp Khan, and returned triumphant. This 
engagement led to a peaceful settlement, and Alp Khan sent in 
many presents and returned towards Dhar, while Mubarak Shah 
proceeded to Dibli. : 

And in the year 827 H. (1423 A.D.) he again ordered an expe- 
dition towards the hills of Kumaon and Kaithar, on returning 
waste Miwat. In this year a severe famine 
occurred throughout the whole of Hindastan. In the year 829 H, 
he again proceeded towards Miwat and reduced the fortresses of 
Indor and Alwar. 


forces 


whence he laid 


1 MS. (A). The text omits the words Shams Khan Aubadi. Firishta calls 
him Amir Khan ibn-i-Da‘ad Khin ibn-i-Shams Khin (see Bombay Edition, 
p 299. last line), and savs that he had entrenched himself on the heights. © 

8 MS. (A) reads ais wos. The text reads xd woe, ? 

§ Firishta writes of this; And Sultan Hoshang seized the fords of the 

Chhanbal river and opposed his progress, but Mubarak Shah discovered 
another ford and crossed rapidly ; and certain of the Amirs of the advance 
guard of the Dihli forces pillaged the eamp of the Sultin of Malwa and took 
many prisoners, but inasmuch as these were Muslims Mubarak Shih set them 
free. 
Sultan Hoshang sued for peace sending in suitable offerings, and withdrew 
towards Dhar. Mubarak hih halted on the banks of the Chhanbal levying 
taxes on the-old scale from the Jandholders of that district, and eventually 
arrived at Dihli in the month of Rajab 827 H. : 

The Chambal or Chhanbal river is a river of Central India and one of the 
principal tributaries of the Jamna, it rises in Malwa ; about eight or nine 
miles sonth-west of Mhow it is joined by the Kali-Sind, Parbati and Banas, 
flows past Dholpar §nto Etawah and joins the Jamna 40 miles below Et@wah 
town. The Charmanwati of Sunskrit writers. (See Hunter, Imp, Gaz., 
49 
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And in the year 830 H. he took Baiaéna from Muhammad Khan 
Auhadi, and sent the family of Auhadi to the palace known as 
Jahan Numa,! and assigned it to them asa residence. He then 
gave Baiana to Malik Muqbil Khan one of his retainers, and 
Sikri to Malik Khairu-d-Din Tuhfa, while he himself led an army 
against Gwaliar receiving the submission of the Rais of that 
district. 

‘And in the year 831 H. (1427 A.D.) ambassadors arrived in 
Dihli from Qadir Khan, governor of Kalpi, bringing tidings that 
Sharqi* was besieging him. Mubarak Shah marched to oppose 
Sharqi; but in the meantime tidings arrived that Sharqi had 
attacked Bhiingaon * and was encamped there, intending to pro- 
ceed to Badaon.* Mubarak Shah, who had crossed the river 
Jamna at the ford of Nuh Patal, and had attacked Jartauli,® on 
arrival at the township of Atrauli® received intelligence that 
Mukhtass Khan 7 the brother of Sharqi had arrived on the borders 
of Itawa with an army and many elephants; Mubarak Shah 
detailed Maliku-sh-Sharq Mahmid Hasan with ten thousand 

ae cavalry to oppose Mukhtass Khan. Mukhtass Khan joined hands 
a, with Sharqi who proceeded along the banks of the Black-Water 
298. otherwise known as the Kalini,’ and arrived in the vicinity of the 

township of Burhinabad one of the dependencies of Itawa. 
Mubarak Shah marching from Atrauli encamped at the town of 



















1 This palace was in Dihli. Firishta writes: “Sent his famil 
tions to Dihli-’ oe 
— § Sullan Tbrahim Shah 
5 The text reads 


Shargqi. 
| Ox Bhiin ganw MS. (A) reads wiSoe Bhitkinir. 

ly prt 4% <ly, Tho troops of Sharqi 
District, 9} miles east from 
and Grand Trunk roads. ‘The town 
‘Bhim Sen who was cured of 
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Kota,! but Sharqi declined battle and withdrew towards Rapri, 
and thence, after crossing the Jamna, proceeded to Baiana and 
encamped on the bank of the river of Kaithar. Mubarak Shah 
pursued him as far as Chandwar; a space of four krohs lay 
between the two armies so that the outposts of the forces could see 
each other, They remained thus confronting each other for 
twenty days; at last Sharqi came out in force, and from mid-day 
till nightfall hard fighting went on between the two armies, and 
the event was not decided on that day; on the following day 
Sharqi turned back towards his own country,? and Mubarak 
Shah, considering that both sides were Muslims, no longer pursued 
him, but went towards Satgina,® and having conquered that 
country followed the bank of the Chanbal river and came down 
to Baiana. 

Muhammad Khan Auhadi, who on account of having had an 
(unsatisfactory) interview with Shargi had taken fright, and 


had entrenched himself in the fortress, came and sought pro- 
Mubarak Shah.* Mubarak Shah 




























tection in an interview with 
thereupon retraced his steps to Dihh. 

And in the year 832 H. Maliku-sh-Sharq Mahmid Hasan, who 
had been left in Baiana by Mubarak Shah as his Viceroy, and had 
put the affairs of that place in order, and had also chastised © 
those infidels who had made common cause with Muhammad 
Khan and had raised disturbances, came to Court and received 
substantial favours, and the fortress of Firoza was confirmed to 
him. In that same year Malik Rajab Nadira, governor of Multan 
died, and Malik Mahmid Hasan received the title of ‘Tmadu-l- 
Malk (Pillar of the State) and proceeded to Multan. 7 

And in the year 933 H. (1429 A.D) Mubarak Shah eae fo 
Gwaliar by way of Baiana, and having taken the Rapri district a 
from the son of Hasan Khan gave it to Malik Hamza, and returned 294. 


1 Firishta writes &%jS (silo Malikota. 
2 Took the road to Jaunpir (Firishta). 
8 Went to Gwaliar by way of Hal, 
+ aed 
es saan for the reason that he- 


4 Firighta says “Mohammad Khin Aubadi e 
fesct fs help from Sultan Sharqi, asked for quarter and tendered his 


» and was freely pardoned. 
(A) B10 au. Text. 


ghit, (Firishta). MS. (A) aioe 20 


submission” 4" 
6 oz) an MS. 
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‘to the city (Dihli). On the way thither Saiyyid Salim, who had \ 
‘served Khizr Khan for thirty years,! and held the fief of Tabar- | 
hinda, died, The title of Saiyyid Khan was conferred upon one 

of his sons, and that of Shuja‘u-l-Mulk upon the other.* And 
Falad, a Turkbacha slave, one of the servants of the aforesaid 
Saiyyid Salim, raised a rebellion in Tabarhinda and took posses- A 
sion of the enormous wealth which had been amassed by Saiyyid 

Salim. Mubarak Shah imprisoned the sons of Saiyyid Salim, 

and appointed Malik Yuasnf Sarir and Rai Hansi Bhati® to 

oppose him (Fulad). Fialad Turkbacha made a night attack 


upon them and scattered their forces, and much valuable booty \ 
fell into his hands. Mubarak Shah led an army against Tabar- 4 
hinda, and the Turkbacha slave was besieged there. Mubarak 7 
Shah summoned ‘Imadu-l-Mulk from Multan, and sent him with ati 
a message to the Turkbacha slave, who, after suing for quarter, \ 
came out from the fort and had an interview with ‘ Imadu-l-Mulk, 


but did not rely upon his assurances, and returned in alarm to 
‘the fort and continued to fight. Mubarak Shah permitted 
‘Tmadu-l-Mulk to proceed to Multan and himself returned to Dibili. 
2 ‘The slave (Fualad) continued to engage in battle at intervals with 
the troops of Mubirak Shah during the six months during which 
peaes he was absent. At last he sent considerable sums of money * by 
way of presents to Shaikh ‘Ali Mughnl who was the ruler of 

Kabul. Shaikh ‘Ali accordingly came to his assistance from Kabul A 
with a vast army, which was reinforced by a large number of 
men from the borders of the Panjab. He removed the slave 


__ 1 Rinightn writes 

LSD) WE ad ye yd Je ut Oe pile dase {glad} daw aly 9S, 
ee i = O99 BO4E <_lyr} 

relate that Saiyyidu-s-Sadit Saiyyid Salim was for a period of thirty 

as one of his best Amirs.” \ 
Firishta also adds that the whole of their 


gether with all the immense wealth he had amassed were Cd 
@ two favours were not sufficient =| 
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(Pilad) together with all his family and relations from Tabar- 
hinda and taking them with himself returned, and haying crossed — 
the river Biah came to Lahor. Maliku-sh-Sharq Malik Sikander, 
governor of Lahor, who used to pay a yearly tribute to Shaikh 
‘Ali, discharged his obligation and induced him to turn his 
attentions elsewhere, Accordingly Shaikh ‘Ali passing by Lahor 
without sacking it! made towards Depalpir, and ‘Imadu-l-Malk 


came out from Multan to oppose him. Shaikh ‘Ali taking the 295, — 


bank of the river Ravi, proceeded to within a short distance of 
Tulumba,* and turning aside from thence came to Khitpar.s — 
(Imadn-l-Mulk) fought with Shaikh ‘Ali but was defeated, and 
Malik Suleiman Shah Lodi, who was with the advance guard 
of the army of ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, fell in this battle;* [and Shaikh 
‘Ali came to Khusraiabad and fora long time daily engagements 
were fought between him and ‘Imadu-l-Malk].6 

And in the year 834 H. (1430 A.D.) Mubarak Shah sent a vast 
army to the assistance of ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, and appointed Fath 
Khan (vn-i-Sultan Muzaffar Khan of Gujrat to the command of 
that force. Shaikh ‘Ali was not able to stand against them,® so 
changed front, and retired under cover of night into an entrench- 
ment which he had thrown up around his position ; when they 
surrounded his entrenchment he retreated towards Jhilam, and 
having crossed the river there lost the greater part of his men by 
drowning, some were killed and some taken prisoners.’ Shaikh 
‘Ali and Amir Muzaffar proceeded with a certain number of men 
to the town of Shiwar;$ all their baggage and property having 


1 This appears to be the meaning of the Persian. ji 

2 Tulumba is on the left bank of the Ravi 52 miles N.E. of Maltin. The 
old fort was situated a mile to the south of the present town, It has been 
identified with a town of the Malli conquered by Alexander the Great during 
his campaign in the Panjab, and also as the place where he crossed. the Ravi. 
(See Hunter Imp. Gaz. XIII 163, also Cunningham Ane. Geog. of India, 224.) 

. en aa 

8 Firishta says pbs Khafibpir, The text reads eomeniset obscurely 
here. I have supplied the words in brackets to restore the sense in English. 

4 Which took place according to Firishta at Khyrabad three stages from 
Multan. : 

6 The words within brackets are not in MS. (A). 

6MS. (A) Bysb3 Text oyf Srty®. 

TMS. (A) 3% Text 


MS. (A) asta or dete Finishta (text) ae 
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Tmadu-l-Mulk pursued them up to that 
ained entrenched within the fortress 
The victorious 


been taken, the army of 
point. Amir Mugzaffar rem 4 
ane Shaikh ‘Ali set his face to go to Kabul. ; 
army abandoned the siege and returned to Dihli. ee Mi 
taken away from madu-l-Mulk and given to Malik Khairu-~ : in 
Khan which led to great disturbances on the borders - Multan. 
~ And in the year 835 H. (1431 A.D.) Malik Sikander, sapthet 
of Lahor, set out to quell the rebellion which Jasrat Tibtkhss a 
stirred up at the foot of the hills. Jasrat took him ee 
and engaged him in battle; Sikander falling into the hands 4 
: 296. Jasrat Khikhar was taken prisoner neat Jalandhar. ecrs = 
his prisoner to Lahor and besieged the city, and see spoon : 
: : Din the regent of Sikander, and Malik Kbushkhabr the s is: o 
Sikander, fought several battles with him. In the ae re 
Shaikh ‘Ali collected an army and again came on to t ne bor a 
of Multan, * and | assaulted Khatpar, * taking / —— : 
greater portion of the inhabitants of Jhilam and its vicini a ae 
seized Tulumba, pillaging and despoiling all the pate noi 
making them prisoners 5 most of them he put to death, an 
the rest of them, great and small, to his own country. ae 
In the meantime Falad Turkbacha, who has been go : 
above, left Tabarhinda and invaded the territory of Rai. = 
who engaged him in battle and was slain, Falad sending his hea 
arhinda. ‘ 
sci year also the Sultan again led an army towards a 
~ and Multan; when he arrived in the vicinity of Samana, me 
withdrew from in front of Labor towards the foot of the h : 
and Shaikh ‘Ali also retired to his own country. Labor an 
om Shamsu-l-Mulk and given to Nusrat 
ba hah ¢ orders for the family 
moved? from Labor to 
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And in the year 836 H. (1433 A.D.) Mubarak Shah once mo 
hastened to Simina ! to put down the rebellion of Jasrat; when 
he arrived at Panipath he received intelligence of the death of — 
his mother, who was called Makhdima-i-Jahan (Mistress of the 
world), and turned back with a small retinue? to Dihli, and 
having remained there ten days to perform his mourning for her, 
again joined his army, and detailed Yusof Suriru-l-Mulk to 
proceed to Tabarhinda to put down the insurrection of Fulad. 
Mubarak Shah after taking Lahor and Jalandhar from Nusrat 
Khan gave them to Malik Allahdad Kali Lodi. When® he 
arrived near Jalandhar, Jasrat, having crossed the river Biah, had 
engaged Allahdid Kalai* at Bajwara,’ and had defeated him, 
Malik Allahdad had fled to the hill-country. 

In this year the Sultan brought an army into Miwat against 
Jalal Khan, and from thence despatching a force to operate towards 
Gwaliar and Itawa, returned (to Dihli). In this same year 
Shaikh ‘Ali coming down into the Panjab again caused disturb- 
ances there. Mubarak Shah accordingly nominated ‘Imadu-l- 
mulk to reinforce the Amirs of that district. Shaikh ‘Ali invaded 
the country from Shiwar to the banks of the Biah, and taking 
great numbers prisoners and plundering, went to Lahor. Zirak 
Khan and the other Amirs* who were in Lahor fortified them- 
selves there, and fought repeated engagements with him, till, one 
night, the inhabitants of Lahor were careless about their guards 
and sentries, and Malik Yusuf Surirn-l-Mulk and Malik Isma‘l 
under cover of night succeeded in joining Zirak Khan; then sallying 
from the fort,’ gave battle and were defeated. Shaikh ‘Ali 
pursued them, some of the fugitives were put to death, and some 
were taken prisoners. The following day Shaikh ‘Ali took Lahor 
and put to death great and small, § and taking many prisoners 


1 MS. (A) ale le Quil?, 
§ wu 2. Firishta says Gs he returned alone. 
i . (A). 

: a5. a) ane oe Kali. 6 Bajwara. A village 1} miles EB, of 
Hoshiarpur about 25 miles N. E. of Jalandhar. 

ears, (A) a cslyef she. 

7 MS. (A) supplies the words yas 3H 

8 M.S. (A) reads @le® 9 ur the textual reading is probably incorrect, 


read ple y Ue. 
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remained there. And after some days, he came to Debalptr, 
which Malik Yasuf Suraru-l-Mulk was intending to abandon, 
Malik ‘Imadu-l-Mulk! on hearing of this despatched his brother 
Malik Akmad from Tabarhinda to the fort of Debalpar with 
orders to hold it. Shaikh ‘Ali becoming aware of this returned 
from that direction: Sultan Mubarak Shah proceeded as far as 
Samana in order to quell these disturbances.? From Samana he 
proceeded to Talaundi and thence to the ford of Pahi, where he 
crossed the the Biah and came to Debalptr. Thence he marched 
along the banks ® of the Ravi, and Shaikh ‘Ali crossed the Jhilam 
and fled,* Mubarak Shah pursued him as far as the fortress 
of Shiwar and crossed the Ravi near Tulumba. 6 Amir Muzaffar 
Khan, brother’s son to Shaikh ‘Ali, who was holding the fort with 
Shaikh ‘Ali's troops, fought against the king for a month, and at 
Jast sued for quarter, and gave his daughter together with a large 
‘amount of money and valuables to the prince. A part of Shaikh 
‘Ali’s forces who were besieged in Lahor sought quarter from 
Shamsu-l-Mulk and evacnated the fort. As soon as Mubarak 
Shah had completed the affair of Shiwar and the conquest of 
Lahor, he proceeded with a small retinue to visit the holy shrines 
of the Shaikhs at Multan, and returning almost immediately came 
to Debalpir and remained there for some days. Having regard 
to Shaikh ‘Ali (as a source of danger), he gave the districts of 
Lahor and Debalpar to Maliku-sh-Sharq ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, and 
taking away the districts of Baiana from ‘Imadu-l-Mulk he gave 
‘them to Shamsu-d-din. Marching thence in light order by forced 


marches, he reached Dihli on the day of the ‘Id-i-Qurbin® and 


ater’. * ae " 
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conferred the office of vazir upon Sarwarn-l-Mulk and gaye 
Malik Kamalu-l-Mulk,! who was the Military Secretary (Nai 
Lashkar), charge of the civil administration in conjunction with | 
Sarwaru-l-Mulk. ‘i 
There was a hypocritical bond of fellowship between these two,# 
inasmuch as Sarwarn-]-Mulk had a grievous thorn rankling in his 
breast on account of the deprivation of Debalpir, and bore a 
grudge against Mubarak Shah: so that at such a juncture, seeing 
that he had less than ever to hope from him, he entered on a 
course of secret treachery and deceit. He entered into a con- 
spiracy with the sons of Kanga Khatri and Kajwi Khatri and 
Miran Sadr Naib-i-‘Arz, (who for generations had been protégés of 
the Mubarak Shahi family, and held several high offices) and also 
with another party of Muslim vagabonds, to seek an opportunity 
of destroying Mubarak Shah 

And in the year 887 H. (1433 A.D.) 4 Mubarak Shah built a 
city on the banks of the river Jamna,® and gave it the name of 
Mubarakabad (City of Prosperity), though in reality it should 
have been called Kbarababad (City of Ruin), and was so zealous 
in building it that he spared no pains in its superintendence. In 
the meanwhile news of the capture of tho fortress of Tabarhinda 
reached the court, accompanied by the head of the slave Falad 
urkbacha.6 Mubarak Shah could not contain himself for joy at 
this intelligence, and proceeded by forced marches to Tabarhinda 7 
and returned thence speedily to Mubarakabad. In this year 
tidings arrived that hostilities were going on between Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharqi and Alp Khan, governor of Kalpi, who had re- 


1 Firishta says wrt Jes Kamdalu-d-din, 

3MS. (A) omits Gye. 

8 Firishta names as the accomplices Sidiran, son of Kangi Khatri and 
Sadpal, grandson of Kanjai Khatri: with Miriin Sadr Naib-i-‘ arg-i- Mamalik, 
Qazi ‘ Abdn-s-sadr Hajib-i-Khass and others (Firishta. Bombay teet, I, p. 808). 

#MS. (A) Wye. 

6 Briggs in his translation of Firishta (Vol. I, p. 529) assigns 839 H, as the. 
date of the building of this city, but a reference to the original shews that 
the historian gives 837 H. as the date. : 

6 The text reads here $ sV59U but a footnote gives a variant SYyFy0 
and this reading is confirmed by MS. (A) and also by Firishta, y 
7 Virishta says he returned direct to Mubirakabad. 
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ceived the title of Hoshang.! Mubarak Shah accordingly sent 
commands in all directions for forces to be collected and held in 
readiness to march towards Kalpi, and that they should assemble at 
the Court. Atthis juncture Mubirak Shah persisted in his invari- 
able custom of visiting the site of the new city in season and out 
of season, One day when he had ridden out there with a body of 
attendants without ceremony, and was preparing to say the Friday 
prayers,* the infidels under Miran Sadr, who had continually lain 
in wait for him at the instigation of Sarwaru-!-Mulk, seeking an 
opportunity (to slay him),® with one accord entered the private 
apartment of Mubarak Shah on some pretext or another, and Sidh 
Pal,* the grandson of the scoundrel Kajwi Khatri, put that 
auspicious monarch to a martyr’s death. This event took place 
in the year 887 H. The days of his reign were thirteen years 
three months and sixteen days. 
Verse. 

Wonder not at the vicissitudes of time, for the heavens 

Retain a recollection of thousands of such stories as this. 

Set not your affections upon that which passeth away, for the 

river Dajla > 
ms Will continne to pass by Baghdad, while many Khalifahs 
come and go. 


1 Firishta thronghout calls him Hoshang. 
é 2 On the 9th Rajab 887 (Tirishta Bombay text 1 803). 
Sigel) _ 8 MS. (A) omits 5), 
4 The text is followed here as it agrees closely with the account given by 
MS. (A) reads OME L6,., fle tow IT yd gals ol J=* 50. 
it may also be pronounced, is the Hiddekel of 
‘the swift, Tho old Persian 
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Surzin Mugammap SHAn IBN 1 Fartp KgAy, 


Mubarak Shah had adopted as his own son, ascended the throne in 
succession to Mubarak Shah in the year! 837 H. (1433 A.D.) 
and Sarwaru-l-Mulk, whose head was filled with treacherous 
designs, ostensibly owned his allegiance. Muhathmad Shab, in - 
spite of the foregoing circumstances, conferred upon him the title 
of Khan-i-Jahan and bestowed a khil‘at upon him, he also ap- 
pointed Miran Sadr Mu‘inu-l-mulk, and for a short time winked at 
the doings of those infidels. Maliku-sh-Sharq Kamaln-1-mulk, 
who was co-partner with Sarwaru-l-Mulk in the vazirship, elected 
to reside outside the city, and gave in his allegiance to Muhammad 
Shah. The second day after the accession Sarwaru-l-Mulk made 
some pretext for arresting 2 certain of the servants of Mubarak 
Shah, and put them to death, and left nothing undone to secure the 
overthrowal of the family of Mubarak Shah ; moreover, he began 
to divide the country among his own partisans, giving the terri- 
tory of Baiana, and Amroha, and Narnol, and Kuhram, together 
with certain districts in the Doab, to Sidh Pal and Sidharan 
Khatri who were the (actual) murderers of Mubarak Shah. 
Raniin the Black, a slave of Sidh Pal, arrived in Baidnua with a 
large following, and attempted to enter the fort; but in the mean- 


time Yusuf Khan Auhadi arrived from Hindwan,® and giving him 


battle defeated him, and sent the greater portion of those in- 
fidels to hell. Their women and children fell as prisoners into 
the hands of the Muslims, and the head of Ranin the Black 
was hung up over the gate of the fort. Inasmuch as Sarwaru-l- 
Mulk and his jnfidel horde began to commit violence, the 
Amirs of Khizer Khan and Mubarak Shah, who were scattered 
here and there about the country, in several places shewed 
symptoms of revolt and set on foot many insurrections. Serwara-l- 
Mulk had the self-same object, namely to damage the kingdom. 
Malik Allahdad Kala Lodi, governor of Sambhal and Abar, * 


1 9th Rajab 837. 
2MS.(A) 9 cole piles. : : vei 
8 The text and both MSS. read wyd* Hindin. afin: i 4 _— Hindwan. 
Tindaun lies about 20 miles 8. of Baifea, it fs situated in the jeypore State 
ms ‘Ahir, Io Bulandshahr District, N-W.P+ 20 miles N.B. of Bulandshahr ; 
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and Malik Chaman! governor? of Badaon, grandson of Khan-i- 
Jahan, and Amir ‘Ali Gujrati, together with some other Amirs, 
raised a large following to avenge the death of Mubarak Shah, 
and started towards Dihli. Malika-sh-Sharq, Kamalu-l-Mulk, 
and Saiyyid Khan, son of Saiyyid Salim, who had received 
the title of Khan-i-A‘zam from Mubarak Shah, were appointed 
by the durbar to proceed against those Amirs, and Malik Ytsuf, 
the son of Sarwaru-l-Mulk, together*with Sidhiran and Kangt 
were ordered to accompany Kamalu-l-Malk. The Dihli army 
crossed by the ford of Kicha and came to Baran (Bulandshahr). 
Malik Allahdad and the other noted Amirs having arrived at 
the township of Ahar desired to cross the Ganges without 
fighting and go where they could safely, But when they 
saw clearly that Malik Kamailu-l-Mulk was heartily bent upon 
taking vengeance upon Sarwaru-l-Mulk, they took courage and 
did not leave their positions. Sarwaru-l-Mulk becoming aware 
of this sent his lieutenant Malik Hushyar, under pretence of 
yeinforcing Kamalu-l-Mulk, as a spy into their army, Yisuf 
Khan and Malik Hushyar, and Sidharan the infidel, entertaining 
suspicious regarding Kaméalu-l-Mulk left the army and went to 
Dibli: and the Amirs of Sambhal and Badaon joined Kamalu-l- 
Mulk and came in great force to the ford of Kicha., Snrwaru-]- 
Mulk was engaged in strengthening his fort. The following day 
the loyal Amirs having erossed the Jamna encamped in the Bagh- 
j-Jtd® while the traitors and infidels sallied out from the fort and 
engaged them in battle, but suffered defeat in the very first onset 
and retreated to the fort, but before they could enter it a large 
number were put to death and most of the remainder were takeu 
‘pisos . 

; e day following this victory the Mubarak Shahi Amirs 
mped neur the fort of Siri, and the greater part of the Amirs 

the fort, came out and joined them, Fight- 

; three months, 

Governor of Samana 















and in Elliott's 
alik Chaman, 


[eoreat 







died, and the country was confirmed to his son Muhammad Khi 
Muhammad Shah, although ontwardly he held friendly relation: 
with Sarwaru-l-Mulk, still in his inmost heart was in uniso1 
with his father’s Amirs. Sarwaru-l-Mulk became aware of this, 
and accordingly began to plot treachery against him also, and was 
only waiting his opportunity. 

On the eighth of Muharram in the year 888 H. (1434 A.D.) 
Sarwaru-]-Mulk and the sons of the perfidious Miran Sadr sud- 
denly broke into the tent of the king with the intention of doing 
him a grievous injury, but at this moment Muhammad Shah 
became aware of their design; and with all despatch sent messen- 
gers to Kamalu-l-Mulk, while the attendants who were near the 
person of Muhammad Shah were on their guard, and killed the 
traitor Sarwaru-l-Mulk, and seizing the sons of Miran Sadr exe- 
cuted them in presence of the darbar. The traitorous infidels 
blockaded themselves in their own houses. Kamilu-l-Mulk, 
accompanied by all the Amirs, entered the fort by the Darwaza-i- 
Baghdad (Baghdad gate). The ruffian Sidh Pal set fire to his 
house and property, and after performing the yauhar! which is a 
well-known custom expressed by that word in the Hindi language, 
went himself into battle and became food for the flames of the 
pitiless sword,? and his impure soul went to hell.§ Sidharan 
Kanga and the rest of the Khatri confederation, were one and all 
taken prisoners, and were impaled near the haziva# (mausoleum) 


1 yb9e Jauhar or Jahar STEX is a Hindi word derived from the words 
Sila jiw, and WY hara signifying taking one's own life. The custom of 
the Rajpits when reduced to the last extremity in warfare was in olden 
times to perform a rite of self-sacrifice known by this name: be for 
instance on the occasion of the siege and capture of Chitor by Sultan ‘ Alaa- 
@-Din: “Huge piles of timber were raised up and set on Bit es pie 
approached in funeral procession and threw themselves into ae wine 
The men arrayed themselves in saffron-coloured garments endaog e = : 
the fortress sword in hand ; most of them were cut to pieces. - BR cee 
object of the rite was to protect the persons of the Mase: Ree eee 
nities to which they would be submitted if they baa ‘a ve int 
hands of the enemy. & MSS. see yy: ; 

8The word ;%>. Jauhar, here used for “Soul,” has the primary — 
ing of “ essonce.” It isa Persian word and is used here as a play upon the 





cabs 





indi j ; Note 1). 
Ylindi word jauhar used above ( ; 
4 tbo Hazira. ‘The literal meaning of this word isan enclosure, here 
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of Mubarak Shah, and Malik Hushyar and Mubarak Kotwal were 

executed along with them. The following day Kamalu-l-Mulk 

and the other noted Amirs renewed their fealty to Muhammad 
303. Shah; Kamalu-l-Mulk obtained the yank of vazir and Malik 
Chaman of Badaon received the title of Ghaztu-l-Mulk, and was 
reinstated in his former position as governor of Badaon, Amroha 
being also added to his province; Malik Allahdad Lodi would 
not accept any title, the title of Darya Khan however he accepted 
for his brother. Thus after settling the important affairs, Muham- 
mad Shah gave durability to his rule, and conducted his Goyern- 
ment in tranquillity. 
_ And in the year 840 H. (1436 A.D.) he turned his attention 
towards Multan, and halted for some days at Mubarakpir to give 
time for the Amirs of the yarious districts to join him. When the 
Muhammad Shahi’s troops were all assembled at Mubarakpir he 
marched thence towards Multan, and after visiting the shrines of 
the holy men at that place ' came to Dihli. And in the aforesaid 
year, marching towards Samana he despatched a force to proceed 
against Shaikha Khakhar.? Accordingly they laid waste his coun- 
try and returned.® In the year 841 H. (1437 A.D.) tidings 
arrived that the tribe of Langahs had raised an insurrection 
in Multan, and in the meantime Sultan Tbrahim Shargi obtained 
possession of certain divisions of Dihli, and the Rai of Gwaliar 
and the other Bais refused to pay the customary tribute. Muham- 
mad Shah affected to be indifferent to this, and disturbances 
6p) up in all directions, and everyone was hankering after 
The Khanzaidas of Miwat, who are the ancestors of 
f Miwat, invited Sultan Mahmad Khilji from Malwa 
: ower of Dihli. 
140 A.D.) Sultan Mahmid arrived 
1 drew up his forces and sent out 
e him in battle, giving the 
1 Lodi. Sultan Mahmid also 
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appointed his two sons Ghiagn-d-Din and Qadr Khan ! to op 
them. A fierce battle resulting they at last agreed to make pe 
and Sultan Mahmid taking advantage of that, and alleging as 
excuse that he had seen in a dream that the kingdom of Multan 
was being ruined, marched in light order under cover of night 
towards Malwa. Malik Buhlal pursued him and seized a portion of 
his baggage and valuable equipment. Sultan Muhammad was so 
pleasedat the energy displayed by Buhlal Lodi that he called him his — 
son,? and bestowed upon him the country of Lahor and Detalpar. 

‘And in the year 845 H. (1441 A.D.) he marched to Samana, — 
and having despatched Buhlal to chastise Jasrat Khitkhar, return- 
ed to Dihli. Jasrat concluded a peace with Malik Buhlal and held 
out to him the pleasing prospect of becoming Sultan of Dihli, 
till at last Buhlial began to collect Afghans from all directions and 
took forcible possession of a large number of parganas, then with- 
out any ostensible reason he picked a quarrel with Muhummad 
Shah and revolted against him, leading an army against Dihli, 
He held Sultan Muhammad for a considerable time closely be- 
sieged, but could not accomplish his purpose, and returned without 
effecting anything. In the meantime Muhammad Shah was 
afflicted with a grievous disorder,’ and the Amirs who were ata 
distance of twenty krohs from Dihli revolted against him, and 
sending for his son ‘ Alau-d-Din who held a gaegir in Badaun, and 
had left there on a hunting expedition at the foot of the hills, 
made him’ heir-apparent. And in the year 847 H. 6 he passed 
away, the duration of his reign was fourteen 7 years and some 
months, or thereabouts. 


1 The text reads wlk woo Madan Khan. MS. (A) reads wl wos 
Qadan Khan, Firishta says wld yo Qadr Khan. So also Tabagat-i-Akbar?, 


=a MS, (A) Bilsd yey ya! See Blliott 1V 85, 
8 Firishta says: Incited him to aspire to the kingdom of Dihh. MS, (A). 


instead of te writes yyy. ae ~ ne 
4 x05 Une Gare cen Firishta says: BUOY gh Dt DY) becom- 
i y 6 MS. (A) Wy! * 
ing day by day weaker, aa 
8 Virishta says that he died in $49 H. which is probably correct, see . sin 
7 As he came to the throne in 837 he had reigned only some ten years, nob 
fourteen as here stated, Both MSS. (A) and (B) however read syke. 
The Pabagat-i-Akbart according to Elliott TV. 86, says ten years and some 


months, With frogard to this see Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 886 and note 1, 
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Come and east one look upon their dust, and take warning, 
For the dust is the resting-place of trusted emperors. 


805. Suvpin ‘Adu-p-Din my 1 Mcwammap Suan iy t Muparak 
Suin! ry i Kaizer Kaan, >». 3 


In accordance with the testamentary disposition of his father * 
succeeded to the throne, and Malik Buhlil with the other Amirs { 
gave in their allegiance to him, and seeing that the indolence of 
Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din was even greater than that of his father, a 
still more violent ambition to secure the throne began to work } 
upon the excited faney of Buhlal. 

In the year 850 H. (1445 A.D.) Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din made an 4 
excursion towards Baidna; while on the road he heard a false 
rumour that the King of Jaunpir was on his way to attack Dihli, ‘ “ 
and without attempting to ascertain its truth returned in hot | 
haste to Dihli, In the year 851 H. (1447 A.D.) he went to : 





ai. 


- where it is said that Firishta “‘ makes a less venial mistake in insisting upon 
i a twelve years’ reign in spite of his own expressed figures of from “839 to 
ie 849” A, H. Briggs, pp. 332—839.” This is not Firishta’s error but is the fault of 
Ee his translator. Firishta says clearly that Muhammad succeeded to the throne 
on the very day on which Mubarak Shih was assassinated (Bo text, p. 309) 
that is, ‘on the 9th Rajab 837” (Bo, text, p. 808), so that while his date as re- 
gards the death of Muhammad Shah may be wrong, his calculation based 
upon the dates he gives is correct. Iam not aware of any direct evidence 
ppthet Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din ascended the throne in 847 H. The Térikh-i-Mubdrak 
She ui, if Bliott’s translation (Hlliot, IV, p. 86) is to}be trusted, says, ‘‘ Upon the } 
h Shah the amirs and nobles assembled, and raised his son to 
r style of Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din’ and in a footnote on the 
to the conflict of testimony between Badaoni and Firishta 
shah’ death, he says: “ Pirishta seems correct in 

p clined to agree. The mistake 
ven by Briggs in his transla- 




















Mubarak Shah’s accession, 
jgned thirteen years three 
837 H. not to839 H. There- 
d-Din came to the throne in — 
ain and coincident statement 
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Badaon and elected to take up his abode there, and after m 
preparations for remaining there ' returned to his capital Dihli. 
And in the year 852 H. (1448 A.D.) having made his two — 
brothers-in-law Shahna-i-Shahr (City Constable) and Mir-i-Kttie 
(Superintendent of Roads) he returned to Badaon, A disturbance 
arose between those two brothers, and at last both were put to death 
by the people of Dihli, Husain Khan who was Umdatu-l-Mulk 
(a Privy Councillor), and loyal to the Sultan, but from time to 
time spoke the direct truth to the Sultan in connection with the 
administration of State affairs, had for this very reason, fallen out 
of favour with the Sultan, and had been deposed from his office. 
Hamid Khan, Vazir-i-mamlukat, (vazir of the State) who had fled 
to Dibli fearing punishment at the hands of the Sultan, and 
dreading an attempt upon his life, * joined with Husain Khan in 
inviting Malik Bullal and in raising him to thé throne. He 
of the absence of the Sultan to pro- 
ceed to Sirhind’ and having assumed to himself the title of 
Sultan read the Khutbah, and coming a second time with * his whole 
army seized upon Dihli. Leaving his viceroy there he proceeded 
towards Dibalpir, where he set about raising an army, and wrote 
a letter couched in hypocritical terms to Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din say- 
ing, “Iam your obedient servant, and am undertaking all this mar- 
ching backwards and forwards solely out of loyalty to your person.” 
The Sultan in reply, wrote as follows: “The deceased King, 
Sultan Muhammad Shah, called you by the name of Son. 
is neither fruit nor profit for me in sovereignty ; living in solit 
contentment at Badaon I resign the empire of Dibli® to you 
Sultan Bublil Jeaving Dibalpir ascended the throne of Dibli® 




































accordingly took advantage 


on 


: a 
“1 Ms. (A) ato} eel) cyb. Tho text roads yes cis 5 
ai&{05} having laid the foundations of a palace, but there seems nO authority : 


for such a statement. ~ , 
% Firishta gives 4 full account of this, and says that the Sultan was inati- = 
gated to this attempt by Qutb Khan and Rai Pertiab, the latter of whom hada ets 

plood-feud against Hamid Khin (see Firishta, Bombay text I. p. 815), “4 


8 MS. (A). 


4 His eldest son t this time, according to Firishta, the ae 


i joi a au-d-Di | Sultan es 
é d to be read in the joint names of Sultan ‘ Alau-d. Din and St A a 
oe ae first marching against Dihlt had written to t Aliu-d-Din- 3 
stabi as his excuse that he was marching to oppose Hamid Khan. , 
“6 Ms. (A) eben, 8 us. (A) oo Cagle. 
51 


Khwaja Biyazid. A 


307. 





(1478 A.D.) 
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without fighting or opposition ; and Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din by the 
orders of Sultan Buhlil was invested with the sovereignty of 
‘Badaon and the districts appertaining to it, towards the river 
Ganges as far as Khairabad and the foot of the hills, and used to 
read the Khutbah in his own name in those districts, till at last 
after some time, in the year 855 H, (1451 A.D.) he bade farewell 
to this world! The duration of his reign was seven years and 
some months. 


Verse. 


This is the sum and total of the world’s conduct. 
It has never proved faithful to any man. 


Sunzin Bunwin [ren 1 Kata]* Loni, 

Who in the reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah had obtained the 
title of Khan-i-Khanan,® in the year 855 H. (1451 A.D.) in concert 
with Hamid Khan Vazir (who, after the exeeution of Husiin Khan 
at the hands of Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Diu, had gained possession of the 
family and relations of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din in Dihli, and had 
brought the key of the fortress and had given it to Sultan Buhlil) 
ascended the throne of sovereignty, and by degrees contrived to 
secure the imprisonment of Hamid Khan,* and in the same year 

voceeded to Multan to setthat province in order.® 

And in the year 856 H. (1452 A.D.) Sultan Mahmiid Sharqi 
at the instigation of certain of the Amirs of the party of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din, came with a large army and laid siege to Dihli, 


1 According to Firishta ‘Al@u-d-Din died in Badion in the year 883 H, 
having reigned in Badion some twenty-eight years. 

'3 statement is wrong in this particular. In 855 H. according to 
-Din retired into obscurity, leaving the kingdom of Dihli to 

ae a don fet rena gore dying in 880 





taken prisoner is 


the birth of 
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and after severe fighting gained possession of it,! and Fath 
Khan Harawi? who was one of the most trusted Amirs of 
Sultan Mahmid was killed. Sultan Mahmid ® not being ableto bear 
up against this went to Jaunpir; and the following year came into 
the same neighbourhood, proceeding from Jaunpur to Itawa, and 
concluded peace upon the following terms, namely, that so much 
of the kingdom of Dihli as was under the sway of Mubarak 
Shah should belong to Sultan Buhlil, while that portion which 
was under the rule of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi should revert to 
Sultén Mahmid ;* and having promised that after the rainy season 
he would give Shamsabad to Sultan Buhlal,® which was held 
by Jina Khan as the deputy of Sultan Mahmid, each of them 
went to his own country. 

Sultan Bahlal at the expiration of the appointed time marched 
against Shamsabad, took possession of it, and gave it to Rai 
Kiran, ruler of Bhinganw. Sultan Mahmud being displeased at 
this, proceeded again® to the borders of Shamsabad and fought 
with Sultan Buhlal.7 In the meantime Sultan Mabmid quitted 
this existence for the house of eternity, and Muhammad Shah, the 
gon of Sultan Mahmiid, was nominated to the kingdom of Jaunpir 
in the room of his father, and having arranged peace upon the 
terms formerly agreed upon between Sultan Mahmid and Sultan® 


1 MS. (A) has here a different reading (note 7) wos}. The text seoms 
right agreeing with MS. (B). 

a Csgy> Harawi, of Herat. rs . 

8 MS. (A) reads hore . wlbls 3! Word BBS 9......co9% we e wos}, 
Sultan Mahmid was not able to bear the fall of}Fath Khan and his being killed. 


4 MS. (A) oe. Muhammad. Virisn-a says that another term of the 
agreement was that Buhlal was to return the seven elephants taken in battle 
from Fath Khan, and should receive Shamsabad in place of Janan Khan (Bo, 
text p. 822). : 

5 MS. (A) omits ly. Firishta tells us that Jinin Khan refused to quit 
Shamsibid when called upon td do so by Buhlil Lodi, who consequently 
marched against him and drove him out, giving Shamsabad into the charge of 
Rai Kiran, and conquering all that country. (Bo. text p. $22). 

6 Ms. (A) 8D. : 2 

7 In this engagement Qutb Khin Lodi was taken prisoner 10 ORAEG REALE! 
of his horse stumbling and throwing him, and was sent by Mahmiid to Jann- 


ir where he was imprisoned, : z 
é 8 Firishta says that Bibi Rachi, the mother of Muhammad Shah Sharqi 


308. 
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Buhlal proceeded to Jaunpur, and, inasmuch as Qutb Khan, the 
cousin of Sultan Buhlil had fallen a prisoner into the hands of 
Muhammad Shah,' Sultan Buhlal, in defiance of the existing treaty, 
again brought up his army against Muhammad Shah, who also 
leaving Jaunpiir came to Shamsabad and took it from the Hindis 
by force,? and on the borders of Rapri confronted Sultan Buhlil. 
Muhammad Shah was defeated and retreated towards Qananj. 
Sultan Buhlil pursued him. And in the aforesaid year Sultan 
Husain Sharqi, ibn-i-Sultan Mahmid revolted against his brother 
Muhammad Shah, and seized the throne of Jaunpir with the 
assistance of the Amirs, and detailed * a large army to proceed 
against Muhammad Shah, whom they finally put to death on the 
banks of the Ganges in the vicinity of Raj Gar. Sultan Husain 
mado peace with Sultén ~“Buhlil, and sending for Qutb Khan 
Lodi who was still in prison, from Jaunpiir, presented him with a 
horse and a robe of honour and sent him to Sultfin Buhlal® and 
returned from Qanauj to Jaunpir ® 


intervened, and arranged peace upon these terms, that Muhammad Shih should 
retain his father’s kingdom, while Buhlil should be in undisturbed possession 
of all that he already held. 1 See preceding page n. 4. 

9 There isn rather important difference here in the nccount given by Firishta 
(Bo. text p. $23) who writes: “ When Sultan Buhlil arrived near Dihli 
Shams Khatin, the sister of Qutb Khan Lodi sent him a messnge, saying, “ Bo 
long as Qutb Khan remains in the prison of Muhammad Shih Sharqi food and 
sleep is unlawfal for thee O King.” Accordingly Buhlil broke the truce, and 
came to Dihli, whence he returned towards Jaunpir. On his arrival at 


- Shamsabad he took it out of the hands of Rai Kiran, and gave it to Jinan Khan 


who had arrived before him, and Mubammad Shah Sharqi also had come out 
to moct him, oonseqnently the two Kings encamped near Sarsuti facing one 
“another at. close quarters, and engaged each other early and late.’ From this 
it appears that Shamsibad was taken by Buhlil from Rai Kiran, whereas 
I ni makes it seem as thongh Muhammad's forces re-conquered it, 
'3 account is me the correct one as subsequent events show. 


MS. (AS gph. 
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r his brother, and kept 
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Sultfn Bublal also despatched Jalal Khan, the brother of Husain 
Khan, whom he held in confinement as hostage for Qutb Khan, to 
Sultan Husain after conferring honours upon bim. And after some. 
years ! Sultan Husain coming to the borders of Chandwar, fought a 
battle with Sultan Buhlal, and having concluded a peace for three 
years again returned to his owncountry. At this juncture Abmad 
Khan Jilwani, the ruler of Baiana read the Khuthah in the name* 
of Husain Khan; and Sultan Husain, upon the expiration of the 
period for which peace had been concluded, proceeded towards 
Dihli with 10,000 cavalry and a thousand elephants. They met 
near a place called Bhatwara, and Sultan Husain haying agreed 
to peace encamped at Itawa. Sultan Buhlal came to Dihli, The 
fact of these two kings being thus within a seven days’ journey 
is not without its ridiculous side. 

Verse. 


Who has ever seen & seabbard which can contain two swords ! 
1 the thrones of two Jamshids in one place ! 

And in this year Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din, whose daughter [ Malika- 309. 
i-Jahan]* was married to Sultan Husain, passed away in Badaon, 
as has been already related, * and left his kingdom to Sultan 


Buhlal and Sultan Husain. 


Who has ever seer 


Verse. 
Eyen supposing that thou hast attained to that which thou 


desirest, 
Even supposing that thou hast been all that thou shouldest be, 


Has not everything which has attained perfection, suffered 


afterwards from loss ? 
Does not the azure heaven ti 
bestowed ? 
And Sultan Husain came from Itawa to Badaon to p 


aken away again all that it has 


erform the 


1 A peace had been arranged for a term of four years (Firishta). © 


3 Both MSS. (A) (B) omit py. 


8 The name is omitted in MS. (A). 
4 See note 1 page 402. ‘Alau-d-Din really died in 883 H. according to 
Firishta. In the former place our author says he died in 855 H, but here he 


corrects the mistake. 

















duties of mourning for him,! and having taken those districts 
pee the sons of Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din, took possession of them 
himself, and thence went # to Sambal, and having taken prisoner 
“Tatar Khan, * the Governor of that place, sent him to Saran,* and 
with a large army and the number of elephants alrendy mentioned, 
arrived at Dihli in the month of Zu Hijjah, in the year 880 H.5 

and encamped on the banks of the Jamna near the ford of Kicha.® 
‘Sultan Buhlal coming from Sihrind summoned? Husain Khin, 

the son of Khan-i-Jahin from the vicinity § of Mirath, and des- 
patched him to oppose Sultin [usain,® while he himself held 
Dihli against him. And on this oceasion also, owing to the exer- 
tions of Qutb Khan, Sultan Husain agreed to peace, taking into 

his own possession the whole of the country on the further side 

of the Ganges ; then relinquishing this side of the river to Sultan 
Buhlal he returned, Sultan Buhlil !" seized his opportunity, and 
when Sultan Husain marched, erossed the river Jamna and cap- 
tured some baggage and other property '@ which Sultan Husain, 
relying upon the truce, had left on the camping-ground : a certain 

_ proportion of the treasury also which was laden on elephants and 
horses, fell into the hands of Sultan Buhilal, and as many as forty '* 
310, noted Amirs of Sultan Husain’s force, were taken prisoners, among 
others for instance, Qazi Sama’u-d-Din, entitled Qutlugh Khan the 
Vazir, who was the most learned of the doctors of his time. ; 


LMS, (A) reads al ey all ba-ta‘siyat-i-t which agrees with the words 
of Firishta (Bo. text, p. 825) and is far preferable to the reading of the text 
and MS. (B) cbs batagrab-i-i, i.e., on his account. 
i 3). 8 Wirishta calls him W& $40 Mubirak Khin. 
(A B » text has a footnote variant why 
Wear = =, 
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Sultan Buhlal made over Qutlugh Khan in chains to Qui 
Khan Lodi, and himself giving chase went as far as Shamsabad 
inthe Doab, which was held by Sultan Husain, and seizing ib; 
appointed commissioners* of his own over® that country; this 
occurrence took place in the year 884 H. (1479 A.D.)* the 
chronogram for that year was Nawid-i-Kharabi (Tidings of 
ruin), & 

And Sultan Husain seeing that he was being very closely pur- 
sued, determined to make a stand at Rapri, and once more peace 
was agreed to between them upon the old conditions, namely, that 
each should rest conteuted with the countries of which he was in 
possession, and should retire. Upon the conclusion of this peace 
Sultan Husain remained at Rapri, and Sultan Bublal at a place 
called Dhopamai’; and after a time Sultan Husain again collecting 
an army came up against Sultan Bahlal, and a fierce engagement 
took place in the vicinity of Sonhar.® Sultan Husain again 
suffered defeat, a great deal of treasure and valuables beyond 
computation falling into the hands of the Lodi party, and was a 
means of increasing their influence and power. Sultan Buhlul 
left Dhopamai’ for Dihli to mourn 7 for Khan-i-Jahin who had 
died in Dihli, [and having conferred the title of Khan-iJahan 
upon his son, again returned to attack Sultan Husain, and reaching 
Rapri fought a battle in which he gained a vietory];* and when 
Sultan Husain took refuge in flight a number of his family and 


erates Khanpal (Kanpila ?) Baitali, Shamsabad, Sakit 
as the townships seized on this occasion by Buhlil. 
Officers appointed to collect revenue from provin- 


1 Firishta enum 
Marhara and Jalesar, 

8 WylORS ghigadaran. 
ces. 
8 wly MSS. (A) (B). 
4 Firishta includes this among the events of 883 H, See note 17. 
6 Our author here shews that he is wrong, 48 the total of the letters given 


amounts to 883 not 884. Thus gil Oy) 50-46-4104 44 600420041424 


0 = 883. * 
4 tly worded in the text. In both MSS, (A) and (B) 
it rans thus :— 


6 This passage is differen 
glad ely to &492 29 rhe! vlble y Gayl? ot villas ae 
of ply? wlan pau yt Baye) Seater 3B ame wlble doe Jory eas 
SESf eam Byle phi Qe Sm 399 


1 ‘The text reads incorrectly uy L instead of HY 5+ MS. (A). 
8 MS. (A) omits the portion in brackets. 


The text reads WIN. 


2 
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children were drowned in the Jamna. Sultan Husain continued 

his march towards Gwaliar, and was stillon the way when the 

rebel tribes of Hatkant,! who are a clan of the Bhadauris, attacked 

his camp; Rai Girat Singh, the Governor of Gwaliarcame to the 

assistance of the Sultan offering his services, and having presented 

311. him with money and property, horses, camels, and elephants, with 

tents for himself and his troops, sent an army to accompany 

him, proceeding himself with the Sultan® as far as Kalpi; Sultan 

Buhlil pursued him, and the two Kings® met in the neighbourhood 

of Kalpi and a considerable time was spent in hostilities. In the 

, meantime Rai Tilik* Chand, the Governor of the country of 

re Baksar,® came and offered his services to Sultan Husain,® and 

enabled him to cross the Ganges at a place which was fordable. 

Sultan Husain not being able to stand against him withdrew 

to Thatta,’ and the Raja of Thatta came to receive him, and 

haying presented him with several laks of tankahs in cash, and 

other valuables,’ together with several elephants, escorted him 
Paty to Jaunpir. 

: Sultan Bublil made an attempt to conquer Jaunpur, accordingly 





1 MS, (A) omits the word widy+ke leaving a hiatus, and writes wikis 
Hatkant which is correct, see n. 2. ‘ 
Hatkanth is said by Abil Fazl to be the chief town of Bhadawar a district 
§. E. of Agra, Its inhabitants are called Bhadanriahs. They were known as 
daring robbers and though so near the capital managed to maintain their 
independence till Akbar had their chief trampled to death by an elephant, 
when they submitted, <Ain-i-Akbart (B) I. 488. Elliot. Races of N. W. P., 


I, p. 25. 
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Sultén Husain leaving Jaunpir went by way of Bahraich tor 

Qanauj, and engaged! Sultan Buhlal for some time on the banks — 

of the Rahab, and met with the defeat which had become a second : 
nature to him. On this occasion his whole retinue and regalia: 

fell into the hands of the Lodis, while his chief wife Malika-i- 
Jahan, Bibi Khinza,* who was the daughter of Sultan ‘ Alau-d- 
Din, and the grand daughter of Khizr Khan, was taken prisoner 35 
Sultan Buhlal treated that lady with the utmost respect and 
vegard, and when he again attempted to conquer Jaunpur, Bibi 
Khbinza by some artifice effected her escape and joined her husband. 
Jaunpir fell into the hands* of Sultan Bublal. He gave it to 
Mubarak Khan Lihani, and himself proceeded to Badaon. Sultan 
i / Husain took the opportunity to march against Jaunpar in full 
force : the Amirs of Sultan Bahlil evacuated it, and went to Qutb 

"' Khan Lodi who was in Mahjauli, © and approached Sultan Husain 
with expressions of fealty, and by pretending to take his part kept 
him at bay till reinforcements arrived from Sultau Buhlail. Sultan 
Buhlal sent his own son Mubarak Shah to the assistance of these 
Amirs, while he himself also set out® for Jaunpur, following his 
son; Sultan Husain not being able to stand against him went to 
- Bihar. In the meantime tidings of the death of Qutb Khan 
reached Sultan Buhlal at the camp of Haldi,? and having per- 
formed the requirements of mourning for him, he proceeded to 

> Jaunpir, and after placing his son Barbak Shah upon the throne 
of the Sharqi dynasty,* returned, and came to the Kalpi country, Be 

which he gave to A‘zam Humayiin, another nephew, who had the ‘ 


“@ 






1 MS. (B) reads alae mugabala, i.e., met him. 


2 MS. (A) reads ly yes Khitra MS. (B) 139 Ihutra. Firishta reads 


Sere Khana. 
aus. (A) eas 5,8. 4 Both MSS. (A) and (B) omit 92. 

5 MS. (A) reads gst” Majhauli. Firishta oll Mahjauli. A 

™ village in the Gorakhpur District on the banks of the Gandak. There are 
two villages forming one: Majhauli, which is Hindi, on the north bank, and 
Salimpur, which is Muhammadan, on the South. See Hunter Imp. Gas. IMs kta 


6 MSS. (A) and (B) read OS Aly). 
7 Firishta says: When Sultan Bublal arrived at the township of Haldi, he 


heard of the death of Qutb Khan. d ; 
8 Firishta says: “ expelled Sultan Husain Shargi, again conquered Jaunpir, 


and placed his own son Barbak Shah upon the throne of the Sharqi Kings.” 


52 
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name of Bayazid,! and haying arrived at Dholpir * levied several 
mans of gold as tribute from the Rai of that placo ; then passing by 
Bari went to Tlahpir,® one of the dependencies of the fortress of 
Rantanbhir, and haying laid waste that country came to Dibli 
and remained there. Some time after this he hastened to Hissar 
Firoza, where he remained a few days and then returned to Dihli. 
Once more he went to Gwaliar, where Raja Man the Governor of 
Gwaliar sent an offering of eighty laks of tankas of that period ; 
accordingly Buhlal confirmed him at Gwaliar, and proceeded to 
Itawa, and was making his way back to Dihli when he was taken 
: ill in the neighbourhood of a township of the dependencies of Sakit.* 
: And in the year 894 H. (1488 A. D.) he died, the duration of 
his reign was thirty-eight years,’ eight months and eight days. ° 
Sa ; Verse. < 
Whether it be Afrasiyab or his son Zal, 
He will meet with chastisement at the hand of Fate. 
To a cup whose measure the wine-bearer has appointed 
It is impossible to add a single drop, however much you may 
| _ strive. 


4 
















: 1 MS. (A) writes Std yd another son. Firishta says Salyd yd S35 
oh Bald CH Upload pbs! ‘his grandson Khaja A‘zam Humiyiin son of 
Khwaja Bayazid,’ (Bo. Text, p. 327). This is correct. Biyazid was the eldest 
son of Buhlil. 

 % Both MSS. (A) and (B) omit oS. 

“8 The text and MS, (B) vend Palhanpar, MS, (A) roads wid ba 
| Firishta’s: xt however reads clearly (p. 327) ya3 J) ql? 

( 0) says: poor! 


a from Sakit Singh 
er on wo rend that 
~ Sakit is in the 





. ale 


Whether it be a king or a khas-seller ! 

Fate brings to his hearing the summons of death. 

The date of his death * 

In eight hundred and ninety and four 

The world conquering Khedive, Buhlil left the world ; 

With his sword he seized-provinces, but for all his bright 
sword and burnished dagger, B 

He was not able to repel death. § 




















Suntan Sixanpar 1pn1 Sorgan Bouwvon,* 


Who was known by the name of Nizam Khan, upon hearing the 
tidings of his father’s decease, came in haste ® from Dihli to the 
township of Jalali, entered the camp® and despatched the 
corpse of his father to Dihli. On Friday, the seventeenth of the 
: ned, he ascended the throne in the palace of 
Sultan Firfz, which is situated on the banks of the Black water, 
with the concurrence of Khan-i-Jahan ibn i Khan-i-Jahan, and 
Khan-i-Khanan Farmali,? and all the Amirs, and was addressed 
by the title’ of Sultan Sikandar. It is said that at the time of 
leaving Dihli, he went to Shaikh Sama’u-d-Din Kanbi,® the 
spiritual guide of Shaikh Jamali,! who was one of the greatest 
among the Ulami Shaikhs of his time, on pretence of taking an 


year above mentio 


1 ob os Khas-fariish. Khas is a fragrant grass (Andropogon murica- 
tum) from which screens are made and wetted with water for the purpose of 5 


cooling rooms by the air which blows through them: commonly known as 


“Khas Khas tatties” in India. 
2 MS. (A) reads ©) g5. ‘This is omitted in the text. 
Prior to his death Sultan Buhlil had made a partition of his dominions, 

assigning Jaunpir to Shahzada Barbak Shah, and asc Manikpir to aa 

Shahzada ‘Alam Khan, Bahraich to his sister's son Shaikh Muhammad Far- aa 

mali, who was known as Kala Bhar, and Lakhnau and Kalpi to A‘zam) 

Humayin ibni Khwaja Bayazid Khan. (Firishta Bo. text 327). = 
8 These same verses are found in Firishta. Cor, 

4 MS. (A) has no further words, MS. (B) adds (sey Lodi. The text adds 


nekins 
YS Gyl ibn i Kala. ¥ ; es 
5 Neithor MS. (A) nor (B) has led as in the text. a 


6 MS. (B) Ser D2. ; : . : 
7MS = gles lls Khan-i-Khanani Dihli, it omits es Fai malt. 
$ MS. (A) omits olbS. 9 Ms, (A) sh Kind. 10 MS. 
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omen,! for this reason that he feared lest the Shaikh might favour 
the claims of the other brothers,® so making his customary daily 
walk a pretext, he enquired the meaning of the expression As‘adak 
Allah® from the Shaikh. 

314. When he answered, It means may God Most High make you 
fortunate, he besought him saying, Kindly let this expression 
fall three several times from your auspicious lips; the Shaikh 

Ke did so,* then he arose and said I have gained my request, then 


ra 
1 J5 18 taf@ut, Taking a US jt or omen from the words of a book. 
Sortilege, in the manner of the Sortes Virgiliana, or the oracle of Proeneste, 
Among Maohammadans it is a not infrequent custom, before embarking upon 
any important undertaking, to consult the Qur'an, or the works of Hiifiz in 


this way. The word Jb fal properly means a good omen, as opposed to 
Bab fiyarat a bad omen, this distinction is however not strictly observed. 
The prophet Muhammad directed his followers not to put faith in a bad omen, 
but rather to take a good one; on being asked the meaning of a good omen 
he said “a good word which any of you may hear: such as if a person in 
‘search of anything be addressed thus, O Finder /” (Mishkatu-l-Masabih 


Mathew ii, 881) see also Lanes. v. JG; also Lano’s Modern Egyptians 259, 
“where a full account of one of the methods of sortilege by the Zdirgah is 
given. 
® MS. (B) reads Lo p31 another brother. Firishta gives a detailed 
account of the circumstances attending the accession of Sikandar; he says 
that most of the Lodi Amirs favoured A‘zam Humayin, and before Buhlil’s 
death practically forced him to summon Sikandar from Dihli, intending to 
_ mike a prisoner of him. This plot came to the ears of ‘Umr Khin Shirwani 
who was a friend of Sikandar, and he consequently agreed with the mother 
ikandar, who was in the camp at the time, to warn Sikandar of his danger. 
accordingly made excuses from day to day, and eventually delayed 
at il died. The Amirs then helda consultation, most of 
the eldest surviving son, but some leaning to 
‘Sikandar, ‘spoke from behind a cur- 
one ‘Isa Khin a cousin of 
is not fit to be king.’ 
ensued which led 
him, and removed 
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he besought the Shaikh to assist him, and set out to go to 


army, and after that his ule was firmly established,! he left 
Dibli, and marched towards? Rapri and Itawa to conquer the 
country, and spent seven months there. He also sent Isma‘il 
Khan Lihani® with overtures of peace to King Barbak Shah 
at* Jaunpur, while he proceeded in person against ‘Isa 
Khan Governor of Patiali;® and? ‘Isa Khan confronted and 
fought with him and was wounded, and. after tendering his 
submission succumbed to his wounds. Rai Ganesh,’ the Raja 
of Patiali who was friendly to Barbak Shah, came in and had an 
interview with the Sultan who® confirmed him in the Goyern- 
ment of Patiali.!° Barbak Shah coming from Jaunpir to Qananj, 
the parties met and an engagement took place between them.!! 
Mubarak Khan Luhani,'? who was with the army of Barbak 
Shah, was taken prisoner in this battle, '3 Barbak Shah fled to 
Badaon, Sultan Sikandar besieged!* that fortress, and Barbak Shah 
being reduced to extremities sought an interview with the Snltam, 
who reassured and encouraged him, and took him along with him to 
Janapiir, restoring him to his former position upon the throne of 
the Sharqi kings, except that he divided certain parganas of these 
territories !5 among his own Amirs, detailing armies for each place 
aud appointing trusted officers of his own following to assist Bar- 


1 MS. (B) wrongly S1yAiet. _ # MS. (B) oie ; 

8 The text and MS. (B) read cgi&y) Nabani, MS. (A) oh Nakiiini. 

4 Ms. (A) wdleeyd. 8 as. (A) OS come ys. 6 MS. (B) GY 

7 MS. (A) omits 3- 

8 MS. (B) reads WAS oly Rai Kishan. MS, (A) reads On sly Rai 
Ganesh (?) The text reads ons csly Rai Ganes. Firighta reads whs wh 

ane: 
Rai Kilan. He r 

9 MS. (A) omits wlhlw reading. 3! bay yoy wad , Ro, 

10 MS. (B) gAbky Patiaii- ; 

IL MS. (A) reads wd,b whe yo instead of ) wx. ; 

12 Text wily. ees ‘ +3) 

18 Firishta (Bo. text 831) says that it was Kala Bhar (Shaikh Muhammad 
Farmali, “nephew of Sultan Buhlil and cousin of Sikandar and Barbak) who 
was fikon prisoner, and in returw for his kind reception by Sikandar joined 
him against Barbak Shah, who lost heart and fled to Badaon, \ 

18 MS, (A) dy Byole*. : 

16 Tu Bihar (Firishta). 
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pak Shah.! Then ho took Kalpi from A‘vam Khan * Humiyin the 

gon of Khwaja Bayazid. From thence he came to Jahtara,® and 

from that place to Gwaliar, sending Khwaja Muhammad Farmali 
315. with a special robe of honour on an embassy to* Raja Man,’ who 
in turn sent his brother's son to pay his respects to the Sultan and 
to offer his submission. This nephew of his accordingly accom- 
panied the Sultan as faras Baiana. Sultan Sharq ° the Governor of 
Baiana, the son of Sultan Ahmad Jilwani the First, came and visit- 
ed him, and was desirous of handing over the key of the fort? to 
the agents of the Sultan ; however he changed his mind, and on 
arrival at Baiaina strengthened the defences of the fort. The 
Sultan proceeded to Agra where Haibat Khan Jilwani, a subordi- 
nate of Sultan Sharf® fortified himself in the fort of Agra.® 
The Sultan left certain of his Amirs in Agra and 10 proceeded to 
Baiina !! and in the year 897 H. (1491 A. D.) Sultan Sharg 4 
fell into straits and sued for quarter, surrendering the fortress 
of Baiana to the Sultan; that province was then conferred 
upon Khan-i-Khanan Farmali. In the same year the tribe of 
Bachgotis '8 in the Jaunpir territory had assembled to the number 


1 Firishta says, leaving trusted officers of his own following in his service, 
though Badioni’s words would convey the idea that these officers were left to 
control Barbak Shih’s actions. MS. (A) omits_y? before ALS and ly after 

= w)deieo, and ws. 

@ MS. (A) omits w& giving it to Mahmid Lodi (Firishta). 

i gs (p. 568) says Bhurayee, but the original text of Firishta says ae 
I fail to locate this. : 
(A) op. 5 Governor of Gwiliar (Firishta). 

sh. Firishta reads Man merely. 

~. Sulfén Sharf. Badaoni (text and both 
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of a hundred thousand cavalry and infantry,! and were raising 
a disturbance. The Sultan proceeded thither and Barbak Shah 
came in and offered his allegiance. Leaving there, he proceeded “ 
to oceupy himself with a hunting expedition to the borders of 
Awadh (Oudh), and again returned to Jaunpir, and arrived at 
the fortress of Janhar,? and engaged in battle with the Amirs 
of Sultén Husain Shargi who held it, and having defeated them, 
without waiting to completely invest the fortress came to Patna ;3 
and having come to Aril,* which is near Ilahabas (otherwise oathetl 
Prayag),® laid waste that district,6 and proceeding by way of 
Karra and Manikpir hastened to Dalman’,? and from thence came? 
to Shamsabad, and remaining there six months went to Sambal 
{whence he again returned to Shamsabad ].9 

And after the rainy season in the year 900 H. (1494 A. D.) 316. 
he set out with the object of chastising the rebels of Patna, aud 
great slaughter took place and many prisoners were taken ; from 
thence he proceeded to Jaunpar. '° In this expedition very many 


notorious for their turbulence, originally Muhammadans, see Elliot, Races of 
N.-W. P., I. 47. 

L MSS. (A) (B} lp 9 Boly. 

9 Text jie Janhér MS (A) reads j4. (?) MS. (B) )4=. Ohindr Firishta 
j4eChinar. 

8 Firishta says, came to Katauba (?) which is one of the dependencies of 
Patna. MS. (A) reads 4). 

4 A footnote variant is given in the text sy ba Arkal. 

Firishta reads ery) Aril (or Aryal) ; he says ey uy! wile. 
Arail is mentioned by Abil Fag] (din-i-Akbart (B) 1, 425.) “he held 
Thosi and Arail (Jalalabas) as jagir.” 

b The text reads Sly Payak. MS. (A) reads Sky. Bayak, MS. (B) Slay 
Bapak. Regarding the derivation of Prayag the ancient name of Allahabad, 
see Cunningham (A, @. I, 391.) 

8 dy 845 GLA MS. (B)- 

7 Dalman’ lay opposite to Karra on the other side of the Ganges, see 
Rennell’s Map ; see also, Atn-i-Akbavi, (J.) IL. 167 n 2. Firishta (Bo. text) reads 
Dalpar, p. 332. 

8 Otwy MS. (B). 

9 Not in MSS. (A) and(B). Tho text has a footnote saying that these 
words occur in only one copy. They are however in exact accord with 
Firishta’s statement, and are probably copied from his work, 


10 MS. (A) O*f. 
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horses were lost, hardly ote in ten remaining alive ;! the zemin- a 
dirs of Patna and others wrote and informed Sultan Husain Shargi , Darvesh pir. From thence he set ont on an expedition against Sul 
of the loss of the horses, and of the scarcity of supplies in Sultan tan ‘Alau-d-Din king of Bangala, and in the vicinity of Bihar, # 
Sikandar’s army, and invited him (to advance). Sultan Husain col- ae of Suljan ‘Alau-d-Din, whose name was Danial, in obedience 
lected an army, and marched from Behar with a hundred elephants to his father’s orders came out to overthrow Sultan (Sikandar), and — 
against Sultan? Sikander, who for his part crossed the Ganges by prepared to oppose him, but they retraced their steps, each one 
the ford of Kantit8 and came to Chenar4 and from thence to contenting himself with hisown territories! and consenting to make 
Banaras. Sultan Husain had arrived within seventeen krohs of ‘ I al ; m this year great scarcity and dearth occurred im the 
Banaras when Sultan Sikandar marched against him rapidly. ° : ete Ad seem Hannon regs prininl gaia ‘ee me 
In the midst of his march Salbahan the Raja of Patna, who was \ omary tribute of grain in all provinces, in fact they were entirely 


3 z : ne gs | abolished. From thence he came to the township of Saran, and 
a trusty zemindar, left Sultin Husain and joined Sultan Sikandar. divided that district among his own followers in perpetuity,’ and 


Sultan Husain drew bin in line of battle, but suffered defeat eame by way of Mahligarh* to Jaunpir, and having spent six 
and retired towards Patna.® Sultan Sikandar left the camp, and : months there proceeded to Panna.’ And in the year 904 H, 
~~ pursued him? with a hundred thousand light cavalry ; while thus (1498 A.D.) he invaded the territory of Panna,® as far as 
engaged he learned that Sultan Husain had gone to Bihar. After ft Bandhigarh? which is a famous fortress plundering and taking 
' 
I 


nine days Sultan Sikandar arrived,’ and joining his camp set out prisoners, but being unable to take the fortress on account of its 

for Bihar. Sultan Husain, leaving his deputy * in Bihar, could strength, went to Jaunpair where he remained. In the meanwhile 

not remain there, but proceeded to Khul Ganw one of the depen- a quarrel had arisen among some of his Amirs during a game of 

dencies of Lakhnauti, and Bihar fell into the hands of Sikandar’s chaugan,3 and at last it ended in an open fight,’ and the Sultan 

troops. © Thence the Sultan proceeded to Tirhut and conquered it. 
And in the year 901 H. (1495 A. D.) Khan-i-Jaban Lodi died, 

and Ahmad Khan his eldest son !! was styled A‘zam Khan Huma- 8 MS, (B) dpe) y pe 83,5 pamBd MS, (A) 395 yo Bape) pend. 

yin. The Sultan returned from Tirhut, and went to pay visit 4 Pirishta reads 85S gles” Machhtigarh. 

to the tomb of Qutbu-l-Mashaikhi-l-Izam,!® Shaikh Sharfu-d- i 5 MS. (A) iy Panna; test and MS. (B) 83) Patna, Firishta text ay 

} 


Din Munii,!3 may God sanctify his resting-place, and came to Pathna. Briggs in his translation say Panna (p. 573), and this must be correct 
a> : to judge from what follows. 


6 MS. (A) reads ay way Wildyat-i-Panna. 
: 2 MSS. (A) and (B). | 7 MS, (A) reads 335 ¢2ele Madhigarh but Bandhigarh is the right reading, 
ws pio Regarding the position of this fortress we find Abul Fazl states (Am-i-Akbart 


—— 
——=— 


1 MS. (A) SLY, 9». 2M. (A) OES solo, 












sgt t Bier as became dis: (J.) Tl, 157) that Bandhi lies south of Allahabad. ‘The translator appends a 
é eee MS. {#) oF ” footnote (9) in which he identifies it with Banda. Banda, however, lies to the 
west and not to the sonth of Allahabad. Bindhigarh was one of the two chief 
fortress of the province of Bandhi (which corresponds nearly to the state of 
Rewa) and lies south of Rewa (Rewa) distant about 60 miles, and 8. S,-E. from 
Panna, distant about 90 miles (Keith Johnson). In Rennell’s Map (Tiegf TIT.) 
it is very plainly marked, though the distances and bearings differ slightly 
from the above, see Rennell’s Map N.p. Nq. The other fortress lay south of 
Bandhigarh and was called Mandla Garh. 

8 ws Chaugdn. Called in Arabic WE 9” Saulajan, The modern name of 
this game is Polo, Fora full account of the game, see Ain-i-Akbar? (B.) I. 


297-298. i 
9 Firighta gives a detailed description of the events, and states that within 


53 
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becoming suspicious | of the Amirs, gave orders that some armed 

and trusty guards * should attend him every night, which was 

accordingly done. The majority of the disaffected and disappoint- 

ed Amirs urged Fath Khan the son of Sultan Buhlil to seize the 

empire. He in his simplicity communicated § this secret to his 

mother, and also to Shaikh Tahir, anda party who were among the 

confidants of the Sultan, at the same time giving them * a memoran- 

dum containing the names of those confederate Amirs. The party 

above mentioned diverted him from that insane idea with friendly 

admonition. ‘To prove their own innocence of complicity in 

818, that treasonable design, they took that memorandum to Sultan 

Sikandar,’ who devised some specious pretext for scattering in 

different directions all those Amirs ® who had shewn partiality 
for the Prince? Fath Khan. 

And inthe year 905 H. (1499 A.D.) he proceeded to Sambal, 
and resided there for four years employed in affairs of State, 
and used to spend his time ® either in luxurious living, or in hunt- 
ing expeditions. 

And in the year 906 H. (1500 A.D.) Asghar the Governor of 
Dihli began to commit malpractices. The Sultan accordingly 
sent orders from Sambal to Khawass Khan the Governor of 
Machhiwara,? to seize Asghar and send him (into his presence) ; 
but Asghar anticipating this had gone humbly to Sambal where 
he suffered imprisonment ; and Khawass Khan received the 
Governorship of Dihli. In this year also 10 Khan-i-Khanan Farmali 
the Governor of Baiana died, and the Government of that place 
was for some time entrusted to Abmad and Suleiman the two 

us (? grandsons) of Khan-i-Khanan.!' After a time they 
















Pa. 






nse 





8 renewed, in consequence of which the Sultan began 
ome preconcerted plan against his own person. 
Ifo ys, 2 Both MSS. (A) (B) omit JI. 
9 Boge) MSS. (B). 
‘MS. (A) agrees with the text: 
MS. (B) reads #Asly. 
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entered the Sultan’s service at Sambal, and the Government of 
the fortress (of Baiana) was made over to Khawass Khan, while 
Safdar Khan! was appointed to the charge of Agra, which was 
one of the dependencies of Baiina. Khawass Khan with the assis- 
tance of ‘Alam Khan*® Governor of Miwat, and Khani Khanan 
Lihani, proceeded to attempt the capture of Dholptr. The 
Rai of that place came out to oppose them, and heavy fighting 
ensued in which many Muslims attained martyrdom. The Sultan 
leaving Sambal came with all haste to Dholpar, and Rai Manik 
Deo,* Raja of Dholpir, not being able to hold out, evacuated the 
fort and went to Gwaliir. They plundered and pillaged® the 
district around Dholpir. The Sultan having remained a month 
in those parts left to reduce Gwaliar, and leaving Adam Lodi 
there crossed the river Chambal, and encamped for two months 
on the banks of the river Mendaki.® 


By reason of the? badness of the climate of that place sickness 319. 


broke out among? the population and a pestilence arose. The 
Raja of Gwaliar also came and made overtures of peace,® aud 
delivered up Sa‘id Khan, and Babu Khan, and Rai Ganesh,!° who 
had deserted from the army of the Sultan and had taken refuge 
in that fort, andalso sent his eldest son!! to do homage to the 


1 Briggs calls him Sudr Khan, but the original reads Safdar Khan. 

8 MS, (A) reads pi oS Khan-i-'dlam. J 

8 Native State in Rajputana. The town of Dholpir, capital of the State 
lies 34 miles south of Agra and 87 miles north-west of Gwaliar, see Hunter 
Imp. Gaz., IV. 278. 

 Firishta calls him 526 $s Uy Bindyek Deo. 

6 MS. (B) reads ud for i here and in several other places. 

6 Firishta calls this river “the Asi otherwise known as Medaki, ” and says 
that in consequence of the badness of the water sickness broke ont among the 
troops terminating in a pestilence. Mendaki means, frog-haunted. 

There is no river which I can definitely identify as this river, but the Asun 
in Keith Johnson (India) H, f. flowing west of Gwiliar, would answer to the 
Asi in position. Rennell’s Map gives no name to this river. 

17 MS. (A) omits 4 and also - 

8 MS. (B) reads wes. 

9 MS. (B) reads gine musallah (armed) for em ba sula. 


10 Supply ly MS. (A). 
11 Vikramajit (Firishta). 
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Sultan, who sent him back after bestowing upon him a horse and 
robe of honour, returning himself to Agra. At the time of his 
return he restored the fort of Dholpir! also to Binayik Deo? 
and having spent® the rainy season in Agra, after the rising of 
Canopus * in the year 910 H. (1504 A.D.), marched to reduce the 
fortress of Mandrayal,* which he took without fighting from the 
Raja of Mandrayal, who sued for peace ; he also destroyed all the 
idol-temples and churches® of the place, and, as he returned, 
rebuilt anew the fortress of Dholpir, then came to Agra and 
gave his Amirs permission to proceed to their several jaegirs.? 
{And in this year Mir Saiyyid Muhammad of Jaunpir,’ may 
God sanctify his holy resting place, who was one of the chief 
of the great walis aud had even laid claim to be the Mahdi, 
in answer to the call of Him who has the true claim to us all 
answered, Here am I, while returning from Makkah the sacred 
city towards Hindustan, at the town of Farah® where he was 
buried. Qazi Husain Zargar of Qandahar, God's mercy be on him, 
‘witom, as well as the Mir himself I had the honour of visiting, 
wrote the following chronogram : 

/ 

‘1MS. (B) omits wlhbe and reads 34 for L. 

§ MS. (B) reads Kal5 yy)yoo ana yo H Wy. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) y oa 138, 

# In the month of Ramazan (Firighta). 

6 Mandrayal. This is not marked in Rennel’s map, but Tieffenthalor (I, 174) 
= mentions it under the name of Mandalayer or Madrael, and says that it lies 


upon the side of a round hill distant two miles from the western bank of the 
ambal, and twelve miles S.S, H. of Caroli (Kerauli) see Keith Johnston's 


ye 









ts is not in either MS. (A) or MS. (B). 
of Mir Saiyyid Khan of Jaunpir, and 


that he proceeded 
at the time of his 


. 





—valne of the letters of the word ae is 8300 + 10+ 600 =910, 
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He said, Go and enquire from the Shaikh.! 


Shaikh Mubarak also invented a chronogram in the words* — 
Maza Mahdi, ''he Mahdi has departed]. 


On the third of the month of Safar in the year 911 H. (6th 
July, 1505 A.D.) so violent an earthquake occurred over the whole 
of Hindfistan * that the hills began to tremble, while strong and 
lofty buildings ® fell to atoms, and the earth in places was cleft 
and rents appeared,’ while they assert that villages and trees 
left their places, and men supposed that the day of resurrection 
had arrived.? We learn from the Waqi'at-i-Babari,3 and other 
histories, that this earthquake was not confined to Hindistan, but 
that on the same day in Persia also a similar earthquake occurred, 
and the word Qdazi,® was invented as a chronogram to record the 
date of it. 

Ruba'i. 
In nine hundred and eleven the city of Agra became the goal 
of several successive earthquakes. 


L laBindt pS ee 5 ay} eS USS Guftd ke biraw xi Shaikh kun istifsdr, ‘The 


a ure lace Mazé Mahdi. ‘These words as written in the text only total 


900, but if we write more accurately, (>? p20 they will be 910. 

8 A footnote to the text states that this portion (here incladed in square 
brackets) only occurs in one MS. Firishta also has no reference to this 
event. 

4 Firighta only says in Agra, “ 

BMS. (A) lle coleisler s uf yo 8}, 42 455 Big, : 

& SAS oyog Lal MS. (A) reads es slyo dushwarihd. Difficulties and 
dangers. a3 

TMS. (B) OS gly eld 

8 Regarding this work, see Elliott IV, 218. The commentaries of Baber, 
originally written in Tirki were translated into Persian in Akbar's reign, see 
Ain-i- Akbar? (B) I, 105, and an English translation was made by Dr. Leyden 
and Mr. Erskine. At page 170 of that translation is found the account of the 
earthquake referred to by our author, Baber says “there were thirty-three 
shocks that same day, and for the space of a month the earth shook two or 
three times every day and night.” The date is not given, but the account - 
follows closely upon that of the death of his mother, which he states occurred 
in the month of Mubarram, and we may from the account reckon about 40 
days afterwards so that it must have been early in the month of Safar, 


9 ald Qazi. 100+1+800+4+10=911. 
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And whereas her buildings were excessively lofty, lt which 
had been their highest points became the lowest. 


From the time of Adam to the present time no such earth- 


ke has ever been known. > 21S 
i fi in the year 912 H. (1506 A.D.), after the “sng : 
(0) - us, he marched against the fortress of Untgarh,? and ee 
6 ye it and many of his men joyfully embraced push gel : : 
dat he tool the fort and gave the infidels as te ner cial 
he flames of the fire 
ho escaped the sword fed t! ea 
nn tas en and children. He then cast down the ido 
ilt there a lofty mosque. : 
i os oar H., (1507 A.D.), after the rising of ue volt 
ceeded with the object of reducing the fortress of ase oe 
en route he fell in with the elephants and atid an csmeyie 
3 a i had sent on in advance t a8 
; - Jalal Khan Lodi,* whom he ee 
7 | appoi duce Narwar. Bee 
way,’ and whom he had appointed to redu eo el 


__ guspicious of him, he set about overthrowing him, 
eee 











ersin i i i t him 
srotaxt for dispersing his forces, and taking him prisoner sen : 
; Fi tess of Sakkar ;¢ he then took Narwar, the vast 8 
Ee aarpiltiod, ‘And in the year 914 H. (1508 A.D.) bee ee 
entra round Narwar to increase its strength, and bes | 





re 2 it 
1 Firishta gives this ruba‘t with slight variation omitting we chin in the 


- gecond lines ani 3 
9 Firishta rends 8 cis! Oditnagar. 


tgarh. This fortress lay 






MS. (A) ms wyo| Adwantgar. 
la m | th of Mandler (p- 420 
















of 913 H.in the year 
0 8 operations it is donbtfal 
y of Malwa (Firishta). Tt lay 
J..175 for a description — 
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a hundred and twenty horses ! and fifteen elephants, with a rob 
honour and a sum of money upon Prince Jalal Khan, allowed him, 
together with Na‘mat Khatiin,* wife of Qutb Khan Lodi, whohad — 
come* to have an interview with the Sultan, to proceed to Kalpi, 
and gave that district as a jaegir to Prince Jalal Khan, And in 
the year 915 H. (1509 A.D.) he marched from Lahayar,® and came 
to Hatkanth,® established posts in different places and proceeded to 
his capital Agra. The date of this was (fixed by the following 
words) Lahu alhukmu wa ilathi taryja‘in.? That is to say, His is 
the decree and to him do ye return. 

Muhammad Khan, the grandson of Sultan Nagiru-d-Din of 
Malwa, fearing his grandfather, came for safety to the Sultan, and 
was allotted the jaegir of Chanderi, while Prince Jalal Khan was 
directed to * give him every assistance as an ally ; and in this year 
orders were issued for the erection of palaces and rest-houses, and 
for the laying out of gardens ° at intervals along the whole route 
from Agra to Dholpir, so that when he came back from his hunt- 
ing expeditions he might rest and refresh himself there. In this 
year Muhammad Khan of Nagor, influenced by the fact that certain 
of his relations '' had sought and obtained an interview with the 
Sultan, evinced great respect for the Sultan, reading the Khutbah 
in Nagor in his name without raising any objection,'4 so that in this 
way a new territory!’ came '* into the possession of the Sultan, 


1 MS. (A) Gt Uh. MS(B) ol Sm). MS. (A) o3,5 MS. (B) 35. vite 
8 The wife of Qutb Khan Lodi, foster mother of Jalal Khan (Firishta). 
8 Text and MS. (A) ar Koch. MS. (B) oe Koh, # MS, (B) Sgg3 xf, 
6 Gwaliir (Firishta). Lahar is placed in Rennell’s map about 60 miles” 
§.-E. of Gwiliar, see Hunter Imp. Gaz. VIII. 400, : ‘ 
6 See p 408 n. 1. MS, (A) SYS® Hankayat, MS. (B) wie Hatkan 
Firishta Yee Hulkhayat. pk ee 
1 The text has &y MSS. (A)(B) have & a5 which is correct, The date : 
. 
is 915 H. s ; ee 
8 MS. (A) omits U. 9 Ma. (A) gl colby. 10 MS, (B) disle,s, 
1l Firishta explains this: he says that certain relations of Mohammad Khan, — 
namely, ‘Ali Khan and Abi Bakr who had conspired to kill him, had been oyer- 
come by him, and took refuge in the court of Sultin Sikandar and that 
Muhammad Khan fearing the consequences adopted the means described in 
order to conciliate the Sultan. : =o 
12 Text J9> 9 Bie oot. MS, (A) JO® gin 
18 MS. (B) omits gH. 14 MSS, (A) (B) Of. 
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Tn this yeav also Suleiman, the son of Khan-i-Khanin Farmali, 
was dismissed from the service of the Sultan, on the grounds that 
he had been appointed! to perform a service at Untghar,® and 
in the direction of Stipar, and had refused: the pargana of Indri 
Karnal ® was given him as Madad-i-ma‘ash (vent-free land), with 
orders to go and remain there. 

In this year * Bahjat Khan of Malwa transferred Chanderi 
to Sultan Sikander on account of the weakness © of Sultan 

322. Mahmid of Malwa, and read the Khutbah in his name in those 
districts. Accordingly proclamations conveying tidings of this 
victory were written to all parts of the Kingdom; and Muham- 
mad Khan, the grandson of Sultan Nasiru-d-Din of Malwa,® 
was taken prisoner, and Chanderi was (nominally) 7 placed under 

his authority, but Amirs were appointed to supervise him so that 
they might be aware of all his movements, control his actions, 

; and administer 8 his ydegir, then the Sultan proceeded on a hunt- 
ing excursion towards Baiana, and paid his respects to the various 
learned and holy men of those districts, who were at that time 
famous for their miracles and wonder-working? especially !° 
Saiyyid N‘amatu-Uah and Shaikh ‘Abdullah Husaini, !' who was 


LMS. (A) S92 802 Bo92,9. 

§ Firishta says Hanwantgarh, Bo. text, p. 841, and tells us that Saleimin 
was summarily dismissed with permission to remove all that he could by day- 
break, and all of his property that remained was to be looted by the populace 
(oiso ple wyle). . 

8 Firishta says Cs}2}? Barer’. MS. (B) reads ILS 4 cgy!. For the 
‘meaning of madad-i-ma’ash called also siyitrghdl, seo Ain-i- Akbari (BI) p- 268 
J / is a Turki word meaning gifts (of land). (Pavet de 












5 MS. (A) omits Ax<. 
of Chanderi, whose ancestors for 
Sultiins of Malwa, on account 


f ooo] 





















one of those famous for revelations and miracle-working,! wil 
whom he used to consort frequently. Shahzada Daulat Khan, ~ 
Governor of the fortress of Rantanbhir, in the service of Sultan 
Mahmid of Malwa, availing himself of the intermediary aid of 
‘Ali Khan of Nagor, who was in charge of the proyince of Siwi 
Siyipir,? came and had an _ interview with the Sultan, 
and agreed to give up to him the key of the fortress. It so 
chanced that the ‘Ali Khan who has been spoken of above, once 
more practised his hypocrisy, and came out from the fort to oppose 
him. ‘The Sultan pretended not to notice this, and treated Daulat 
Khan as though he were his own son, bestowing upon him a 
special robe of honour, with several horses and elephants, and pro- 
ceeded towards the fort of 'hankar,3 and from thence proceeding 
by way of the township of Bari,* he returned thence to Agra. 
Here he was seized with an illness, and took the journey to the & 
next world on Sunday the seventeenth® of Zal Q‘adah 923 H. 
(Jan, 1518 A.D.). The words Janndtu-l-Firdaus nazala. (The gar- 
dens of Paradise came down) furnish the date7 of his death, the 
duration of his reign was twenty-eight years and five months. 


Verse. 
Sikandar, the emperor of the seven kingdoms continued not. 
No one continues, seeing that Sikandar himself did not | 
continue. 
Sultan Siknndar used to associnte frequently with poets and 323. 
wis impel also a man of taste, and would occasionally compose 





LMS. (A) (B) read dp) DUELS 9 BLS Ja! 51 AF and thie rending is pre- 
ferable to that of the text. 

2 The text reads >” 9 Sai Subar with a footnote variant Cost 
RRM) Siwio Siwpur. Firishta reads yee Siympar. (? Sibi) see Ain-i-Akbart 
(J,) IL. 828 n 1. ie: j 

8 Firishta writes S43 Thankar. 

¢ In the Sarkar of Agra. See Tieff I. 166. 

6 MS. (A) reads wy ols, : ’ 

6 Firishta says. Sunday, the seventh of Zil Qa‘dah, and adds that he died 
from suffocation, owing to the impaction of a morse! of food in the air passages, 
not of quinsy as Briggs translates it. See Bo. text 343, and Briggs 1.7585, 

7 MS. (B) reads ee and omits Yo*. The letters ayy} ole make 
p the total 923, 
b+ ; 
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verses after the ancient Hindustani ! models, under the pseudonym 
of Gulrukh, accordingly he felt great pleasure in the companion- 
ship of Shaikh Jamal.4 The following verses are the product of 
the genius of the Sultan, and are written with the atmost regard 
to poetical form. 
Ode.8 

That cypress whose robe is the jasmine, whose body the rose, 

Ts a spirit incarnate whose garment the body provides. 

What profits the Khatani musk P all the kingdoms of Chin 

Are conquered, and bound in the chains of her clustering curls. 


In the eye of her eyelashes’ needle the thread of my soul 

T’'ll fasten and swiftly repair every rent in her robe. 

Could Gulrukh essay to discover the charms of her teeth, 

He would say they are water-white pearls of the ocean of 
speech. 

One of the poets of the reign of Sultan Sikandar was the 
Brahman [Diinkar*] who, they say,® in spite of being an infidel, 
used to give instruction in books of science.? The following magia, 
(opening couplet) was spoken [and is a most auspicious mazla’ 8} 
by him in the metre of Mas‘ad Beg, 

Had not thy glance been the dagger, my heart had not bled 
to-day ; 
Had not thy look been the serpent *® I never had lost my way. 

Also among the great and learned men of the time of Sultan 
‘Sikandar were Shaikh ‘Abdu-Hah Tulumbi!® in Dihti, and 
Shaikh ‘Azizu-lah Tulumbi!! in Sambhal, both of whom came 


Saal ms 


erin which they come in MSS, (A) 
. (A) reads SE 6 or Sle G 
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to Hindustan at the time of the ruin of Multan, and introduced — 
the systematic study of the intellectual sciences into that country. 
Before their time, with the exception of the Sharh-i-Shamsiyah, 
and the Sharh-i-Sabaif! there were no books current in Hin- 
dustan which treated of logic and metaphysics. I heard also 
from my masters,® that more than forty expert and profoundly 
learned men have arisen from among the disciples of Shaikh 
‘Abdu-lah, for example, Miyan Ladan, Jamal Khan of Dihli, 
Miyan Shaikh of Gwaliar,’ Miran Saiyyid Jalal of Badaon, and 
others, They say also that Sultan Sikandar, during the instrue- 
tion of the aforesaid Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah, used to come* and 
seat himself quietly in a corner unseen by the rest, fearing lest 
he should interrupt the lesson of the other students, and when 
the lesson was ended they used to exchange the customary 
salutation of Salam ‘alaikum® and mix freely with each other. 

And Shaikh ‘Azizu-llah of Tulumba, who was a man of great 
probity and rectitude, had such an abundant genius and marvellous 
power of recollection,® that no matter how difficulé or minute 
the subject matter of a book which a student of intelligence 
might be reading, he would give his lesson in it without previous- 
ly reading it; and that time after time when they came up for 
examination, and propounded the most inscrutable problems, the 
learned Shaikh would explain them on the instant while giving 





his lesson. 


1 The former of these two works was most probably the famous commen- 
tary by Qutbu-d-Din Mahmid bin Muhammad Razi, on the Shameiyaly a 
famons treatise on Logic composed by Najmu-d-Din ‘ Umar bin ‘Alt Qaavwini, 
who died A. H. 693 (1293 A. D.), see Haji Khalifah No. 7667. Bl-Sahaif fi 
el-kalam, folia de metaphysica. The Sharh-i-Sahaif must be the commentary 
mentioned by Haji Khalifah and by him ascribed to Samarqandi. There was 
another commentary by Bihishti See H. K. 7718. 

g MS, (A) BO Bgad 25 bol 51 5. 

8 MS. (A) has a hiatus between the first and last letters of this name. 

4 Text and MS. (B) fT is MS. (A) OT os é § MSS. (A) (B). 

6 ‘Recollection’ does not quite convey the full meaning of the word in the 
Lasins} Istihzar, this means literally, making gene Bic 

f calling up at will any 
ing. Ib 3 to be used here for the power 0} 1B UP 
aes or rather retentiveness, but implies the power 


impression. It is not memory, 
at adaliog impressions by purely mental forces after the removal of the 


stimulus. MSS. (A) (B) read RBIS rss C5) I. 


original which is ) 
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One of his pupils was! Miyan Hatim Sanbali, who is com- 
monly said to have read the Commentary on the Mijtah* more 
than thirty times in the course of his life, and the Mutawwals 
more than forty times, from the first letter of the Bismillah to 
the last of the word Tammat.* 

Another is Shaikhu-l-Hadiyah Jaunpiri, the author of many 
worthy compositions and excellent books, who wrote a commen- 1? 
tary extending over several volumes upon the Hedayah-i-Figh,® 
while there is no need of mentioning his commentary on the 
Kafiyah:® in addition to these he wrote notes upon the Tafsir-i- | 


1 MSS. (A)(B) B09). 

| § The text and MS. (B) agreo in this reading. MS. (A) reads cline wey 
ee which may possibly stand for cise way Sharhain-i-miftzh, the two * 
commentaries on the Mista. : 

‘Miftabu-l-‘ulim (cluvis doctrinarum), see Haji Khalifah 12578. This book | 
was written by Sirajn-d-Din Abii Ya‘qib Yusuf bin Abi Muhammad bin Ali as 
ae who died 626 A.H. (1228 A.D.) 
5 he book was divided into three parts, of which the first treated of gram 
“a oF raat i Hs . ‘i ma- 
tical inflection, the second of syntax, and the third of arrangement and com- 


position of sentences, (Wl! geet uel) ‘Imnin-l-ma‘ini wal bayan. 

(Regarding ‘Ilmu-l-bayan, etc., see Garcin de Tassy Rhetorique des langues de 
Vorient Musulmdn, pp. 1-5.) 

ie A commentary on all three parts was written by Maula Hosimn-d-Din al 

Muwazzini, and this is probably the commentary alluded to in the text. Other 

commentaries were written on the third part, of which Hiji Khalifah mentions 

three as worthy of special notice, 

38 Mutaww mmentarins longior). By this book is meant the commen- 

du-d-Dir ni (who died 792 A. H.) on the book 

b name of Mutawwal or long 

its author wrote a second 

it the x ame of Mukktasar 
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Madarik'! and other works, which are read up to the prese : 
day.2 Sultan Sikandar also collected together learned men § from 
all parts of the country to instruct him,* placing on one side 
Shaikh ‘Abd-u-llah, and Shaikh ‘Azizu-llah, and on the other 
Shaikhu-l-Nadiyah son Shaikh® Bhakari to discuss 
difficult points, Eventually it became clearly evident that the 
former pair of worthies were superior in oratory, while the two 
latter The death of Shaikh ‘Abdu-lah 
oceurred in the year 922 H.; the following chronogram was in- 


and his 


were the better writers. 


vented to commemorate it: Ulaika lahum ud-darajatu-l-ula® 

And among the poets of the time of Sikundar, was the afore- 
said Shaikh Jamali Kanbawi of Dihli, to whom Sultan Sikandar 
was in the habit of submitting verses which he had written, for 
his opinion. 

Speaking generally, he had many excellent points, he was a 
man who had travelled much, and had been honoured with the 
fellowship of our master the saintly Jami,7 may God sanctify his 
resting place, and had gained many advantages from® him and 
won his approbation, ® and was moreover in the habit of submit- 
ting ! his poems to that revered master: The following verses are 
by him : 

Verse. 
I wear a garment woven of tho dust of thy street 
And! that too rent to the skirt with my tears. 


Verse.18 


Love's speech is swift, whole centuries of words, 
Friend speaks to friend swift as the eye can close. 


e sources from which are sought the — 
“oF 

ces of the law. See Lane s. v. S00. 
8 MSS. (A) (B) write rade, 


1 Tafsir-i- Madarik Explanation of oh 


ordinan a 
a MS. (A) omits whe} wel G, to 
sos. (A) CY per: 5 Both MSS. (A) (B) write @e*- 


6 The text reads wrongly here ol wle yo ed SUy). MSS. (A) (B) 


-e correct. The quotation may be found in the Qur’an (XX. 77). The value . be * 
ar " i 


¢ the letters is 922. 
w 4 MSS. (A) (B) omit: AU. 8 MS. (A) omits 3!. 
RL yo 
9 Mss. (A) (B) 2¥t09- | 
10 mgs. (A) (B) Seite ye. LL MS, (B) omits 9. 
1s MS. (A) omits this couplet. 
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The following ode also, ! which he translated and set to music sent to the fortress of Hansi certain of his brothers who wer 
in his native Hindi, is marvellously inspiring, and is well known. ’ imprisoned, for instance Shahzada Isma‘il Khan, and Husain 
My heart's desire is fixed on thy abode Khan, and others,! and appointed for each of them food and 

Oh thou that art long absent from my sight; 1 ing and two? servants from the private establishment. Then 

By day and night the thought of thee alone . be ne proceeded in person with the object of conqnering’ the 
My constant partner is, ask then thy thought 1) stern districts, and came to Bhan Ganw, ond having settled 
Should’st thon desire, to bring thee news of me. the dixturbances in Mawas* came to Qananj. There he nominat- 






























ed a large number of Amirs to proceed against Jalal Khan, who 
with thirty thousand cavalry aud a certain number of elephants 
had gone off in the direction of Agra. Malik Adam Kakar was 
sent by the Sultan to defend Agra, and certain other Amirs arrived 
to support him. They succeeded in persuading Jalal Khan, by 
making pleasing overtures and using attractive arguments, to 
surrender his paraphernalia of royalty and kingly splendour to 
the Sultan, in order that they might prefer his application for 
pardon of his past offences and obtain for him the Kalpi district 
asa jaegrr. Jalal Khan instantly agreed, and made over his royal 
canopy, his kettle-drums, etcetera to Malik Adam with instructions 
to convey them to the Sultan in the neighbourhood of Itawa, 


He also wrote a Tuzkirah (Book of Memoirs) to recount the 

assemblies of some of the Shaikhs of Hindiistan, called the 

Siyaru-l-Arifin (Biographies of the Saints) which is not entirely 

free from defects and discrepancies. It commences from the 

326. venerable Khwaja’ Mu‘inu-l-Haqq wau-d-Din Ajmiri, and 

finishes with his own spiritual guide Shaikh Samau-d-Din * 

' Kanbawi of Dibli, in addition to which it contains other matter “ 

a both’ prose and poetry. His diwan is made up of eight or 
nine thousand couplets. 


Sunrin Inranim pix Sunpan Stxanpar Lovi, 


_ Ascended the throne in Agra in the year 923 H. with the 

‘coneurrence of the Amirs, and Shahzada Jalal Khan ibn-i-Sultan 

Sikandar® [was appointed to the rule of Jaunpiir and was styled 

by the title of Sultan, while Khan-i-Jahan Lihani? governor 

of Rapri came to Agra] and blamed the Amirs greatly for 

associating (Jalal Khan) in the government ® of the kingdom ; bad 

and after that he had pointed out to them the foolishness ® of 

this procedure orders were issued to the Amirs of the eastern 

districts to seize Jalal Khan and bring him to the Court. He 

went from Jaunpir to Kalpi and collected a large 

after establishing the Khuthah and sikkah in his 

§ m Be etitean Jalalu-d-Din. A‘zam 

im for a time, but eventually 
altan Ibrahim. Sultan Tbrahim 
3 





1 It will be remembered that A‘yam Humiyiin was the eldest son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, Isma‘il and Husain were respectively the fourth and fifth 
} sons, Jalal being the second son, and Ibrahim the third. 
is 8 Text reads 9° 95 MS. (A) more correctly reads 39. 
{ 8 MS. (A) w=. 

4 The text reads here: oS Sk ly (nalyo fy wa dn Mawasha ra pak karda 
| while MS. (A) reads (aly Mawasd for (uty? Mawashd. Neither reading 
} is intelligible. 

Firishta reads here : ? : : 
wid oe b oetyrtic U-tye J as SS aif wh} We lela ses} ofge> 
eed Sle wnt why olay wokty ty gt BoyF Sia yy WIE Ke pos 
by agit &U of 2 ost Ua jy ombo wf 42) vie gin pla 

§ dye dol easily ¢9iF 9 BD ES 

Jai Chand, a Zemindar of Chartili, a dependency of the pargana of Kol 
which was better known as Mawias, had fought against ‘Umr Basa: the Eos of 
Sikandar Khan Str and had slain him. Accordingly Malik Qisun Hakim of 
Sanbhal proceeded against him and put that rebel todeath, and having quelled 
that sudden rebellion came 

On the strength of Firishtw’ 
T would suggest that the text should read 


- 


4 R. 






nd joined the king at Qananj. 
‘3 statement the above translation is given, and 


ly Urlge Wld=8e OF. 
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The Sultan would not agree to his proposal of peace, and despatch- 
eda large army to oppose Jalal Khan, who fled in consternation 
and took refuge! with the Raja of Gwaliar, and the Amirs of 
Sikandar’s party, who had heretofore been a source of weaknes 

the administration of the empire, one and all owned allegiance to 
the Sultan. The Sultan experienced* a revulsion of feeling with 
regard to Miyan Bhoh, who was the chief of the Amirs of Sikan- 
dar, and had been his vazir and privy councillor, accordingly he 
cast him into chains and sent him to Malik Adam; however, he 
treated his son with kindness and advanced him to the high offices 
formerly held by his father. Miyan Bhoh died in prison, and 
A‘zam Humayiin Shirwani, the Governor of Karra, was sent with 
thirty thousand cavalry and three hundred elephants to attempt 
the reduction of Gwaliar. Jalal Khan fled from Gwaliar and went 
to Malwa to Sultan Mahmid of Malwa. After the arrival of the 
Sultan’s troops Rai Vikramajit the son of Rai Man Singh,+ who, 
after the decease ® of his father, held the government of Gwaliar, 
was not able to cope with them, and could not properly defend the 
fortress. The fortress of Badalgarl, which lies below ® the fort- 
ress of Gwaliar,7 a very lofty structure, was taken from Rai Man 
Singh and fell into the hands of the Muslims,’ and a brazen 
animal,!° which was worshipped by the Hiudis also fell into their 


1 MS, (A) omits 5». 
9 MS, (A) 8O4 Joa Firishta calls him %»#! Bhira. 
8 The text reads © & sih gad three hundred. MS. (A) rends usw 
Si sad thirty hundred. Firishta (Bo. text p. 349.) reads also Odie si sad. 
MS. (A) whe. 
: 


yo 








be distinguished from another fort of the 
] (text page 429) see Ain-i-Akbari, lL. 
by Man Singh and was a lofty 
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hands, and was sent by them to Agra, whence it was sent by Sult 
Ibrahim to Dihli, and was put up over the city gate. This image” 
was removed to Fathpir in the year 992 H., ten years before the d 
covaposition of this history,' where it was seen by the author of 
‘work. It was converted into gongs, and bells, and implements 
of all kinds. 

In those days Sultan Ibrahim becoming distrustful of the old 
Amirs, imprisoned the greater number of them, and expelled 
(others) in different directions; and inasmuch as Jalal Khan 
could not get on with Sultan Mahmiid of Malwa, he fled from Malwa 
and came to the country of Kara Kanka,’ where he fell into the 
hands of a tribe of the Gonds,* who took him prisoner and sent 
him as a present § to the Sultan who ordered him to be taken to 
Hansi and imprisoned with his brothers, While on the way thi- 
ther he drank of the draught of martyrdom, 


The draught of sovereignty and glory is so sweet 
That for its sake kings will shed the blood of their brethren ; 
Shed not the blood of the afflicted in heart for the sake of 


kingdom, 
For they will pour the selfsame draught into the eup for 
thee.® 


After some time, in accordance with the orders of Sultan 
Ibrahim, A‘zam Humayin Shirwani, together with his son Fath 
Khan, abandoned the siege of Gwaliar Fort which he was within 
an ace of taking, and came to Agra, where both were made 
prisoners. Islam Khan the son of A‘’zam [Khan]7 Humayiin, 
gathered together 8 a following in Karra by means of his father’s 


1 MS. (B) agreeing with the text. MS. (A) reads &> ont e255. 

2 MS. (B) reads BwlayS. 

8 Text and both MSS. (A) (B). Firishta (Bo. text 351) reads 
wl dwS salty), fled to the Raja of Kadba (?). It would seem we should 
rend Garha-Katanka which is the name of country bounded onthe North by 


Panna, and on the south by the Dakhan, see Elliot VI. 30. 
4 For an account of the Gonds, see Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, 11 


134 et seqq., sce also Hunter Imp. @az., article Central Provinces. 
5 MSS. (A) (B) read op) @ds? ail oake, 
6 Firishta also has these same lines. : 
7 MS. (A)+ 8 MS. (A) Oby, 
55 
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wealth, and, having brought over to his side the Amirs of that 
¥ district, fought a battle with Ahmad Khan‘ the governor of 
Karra, and defeated him. Sultan [brahim accordingly despatched 
Ahmad Khan, the brother of A‘zam Humayiin Lodi, in command 
of a vast army,® to oppose the Amirs who had fled from his 
camp and had joined Islam Khan. With him also he sent ® other 
329. iKhans of eminence, such as Khan-i-Khanan Farmali, and others 
of similar rank. Near the township of Bangarmau, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Qanauj,* Iqbal Khan, the chief cavalry commander 
under A‘zam Humayin, with five thousand cavalry and some 
splendid elephants, broke out of ambuseade and attacked the 
forces of the Sultan, and after throwing them all into confusion ° 
withdrew (into ambush). ‘The Sultan by way of precaution 
despatched ® a further force to their assistance, but the enemy, 
who had about forty thousand cavalry, well armed, and five 
hundred elephants, shewed a firm front against them, until Nasir 
Khan Luhani with other generals arrived from the direction of 
Bihar and engaged the enemy on both sides. A fierce conflict 
ensued between the two armies, such a conflict as baffles descrip- 
tion, and after a severe struggle? the rebels were defeated. 
Islam Khan was killed and Sa‘id Khan Lodi was taken prisoner, 
. thus the rebellion was quenched. 











Verse. 
Do not inflict ingratitude upon a benefactor and generous 
friend, 
the cloud, which receives bounty from the ocean, and 
storm of arrows upon its breast. 
} requital of favours your habit 
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Amirs: and they also being aware of this, raised in all : 
the banners of antagonism. In the meanwhile, many 
eminent Amirs of royal descent, as for example A‘zam Humay 
Shirwani, and Miyan Bhoh, the Vazir of Sultan Sikandar, 
departed from this world in the confinement of the prison-house,t 


This is that same journeying place, this interminable desert 
In which the army of Salm and Tir was lost; * 

This is the selfsame stage, this world of ruin 

Which witnessed the palace of Afrasiyab.® 


Miyan Husain * Farmali was assassinated in Chanderi, at the 
instigation of the Sultan, by certain ruffianly Shaikh Zadas of 
that place, and Darya Khan Liahani, governor of Bihar, and Khan- 
i-Jahan Lodi being alarmed,’ became disaffected. After a short 
time Darya Khan died, and his son Bahadur Khan turned rebel 
and occupied the place of his father. The revolted Amirs made 
common cause with him, so that he collected a force of nearly a 
hundred thousand cavalry in the vicinity of Bihar, and gained 
possession of that country,® assuming the title of Sultan Muham- 
mad,’ establishing the Khutbah and sikka in his own name. His 
army penetrated as far as the country of Sambal, and brought it 
within the area of their control.8 The Khutbah was read in his 
name in Bihar and the territories adjacent, for some time. Tt 
so happened that the son of Daulat Khan Lodi, _ whose name, was 
Khan-i-Khanin® came from Lahor to Agra to visit the Sultan, but 
being suspicious of his intentions fled from his court, and went to 
his father. Daulat Khan, seeing no hope of obtaining release 
from the (wrath of the) Sultan, sent that same son of his to 
Kabul. He accordingly did homage to the supreme King, Zahiro- 


LMS. (A) reads 9 9. 

2 MS. (A) reads Alaye. MS. (B) weanloye, For the story of Salm and 
Tar two of the sons of Faridin, see Shahnama (Atkinson) page 49 et seqq., 
also Shahnama (Turner Macan) pp. 58 to 83. P | 

3 MS. (A) reads el BLS as. 

4 MS. (A). 5 MS. (B) obs}. 

6 MS. (A) omits 4- Firishta adds as far as Sambal. 

1 Footnote variant ox4= Makmid. Firishta reads Muhammad. 

8 MS. (A) bys 9 p=. MS. (B) pes bes. Text Gye y brs, 


9 Firishta says VE} Ghisi Khin. 10 MS. (B) 1) Soy: 
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d-Din Babar, and induced him to advance against Hindistan. 
Hyentually Khan-i-Khanan laid a complaint! against his father 
before the supreme King Babar, and poisoned his mind against 
him, and led to discord between them, as will be related if the 
Most High God so will it. Khan-i-Khanan was living up to the 
date of the rebellion of Sher Shah, but at last died in prison. 
Sultan Muhammad departed to the world of permanence from Bihar, 
and the Amirs on all sides rebelled against Sultan Ibrahim, and 
great damage was inflicted upon.the kingdom. ‘The pillars of the 
empire began to totter,? and the standard of the fortune of King 
Babar floated high. 

The following is a brief epitome of the matter: Daulat Khan 
and Ghazi Khan his son, together with the other noble Amirs of 
Sultan Ibrahim, sent ‘Alam Khan Lodi to Kabul, bearing despatches 
to Zahiru-d-Din Babar Padishah, inviting him to attempt the con- 
quest of Hindistaén. Accordingly Babar Padishah appointed a 
number of his own Amirs to accompany ‘Alam Khan, with orders 
to advance and conquer that country. Having conquered Sialkot 
and Lahor with its dependencies, they represented the condition 
of affairs (to Babar) and the following qit‘ah was written to 
commemorate the date of the conquest of Hindistan. 


331, 


Verse. 
Zahiru-d-Din Muhammad Shah Babar, 
In fortune Sikandar, in force a Bahram, 
By his fortune conquered the country of Hind, 
The date of this was Fath badaulat.s (Victory by fortune). 


_ Babar Padishah marching continuously, arrived at the banks 












at camp after passing the 

aulat Khan and Ghazi 
thousand yeteran ® cavalry 
bes, and had occupied the 


i 
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Lahor, while Amir Khusri, who had strengthened the fortress 
of Sialkot, evacuated it as soon as Ghazi Khan arrived, an 
took refuge in flight to the camp. Some days afterwards — 
Babar arrived at Sialkot where he encamped [and after laying 
waste the township of Sialkot founded Dholpur.]! ‘Alam Khan 
proceeded to Dihli by order of Babar, and encountering Sultan 
Ibrahim, made? a night attack upon the army of the Sultan; 
and Jalal Khan with certain other Amirs arrived in the course 
of that night and joined ‘Alam Khan. Sultan Ibrahim did 3 
The followers’ of ‘Alam 
Khan, fancying they had secured an easy victory, were scattered 
in all directions, only a small number remained * with ‘Alam 
Khan. Sultan Ibrahim, urging an elephant forward, attacked 
the enemy’s centre, who could not withstand® his attack. The 
faithless ‘Alam Khan passing through ® the Doab came to Sihrind, 
and thence fled for refuge to the fortress of Gungtna,’ one of 
the dependencies of Malot,? at the foot of the hills, Dilawar 
Khan Lihani separated from him, and joined the service of 
Babar Padishah, and became one of his faithful adherents. ‘Alam 
Khan also after some time came and had an interview with 
Babar, who, in accordance with his former custom, gave him an 
honourable reception, and as he was halting at the time of the 
interview he distinguished him with a robe of honour and other 
marks of favour; and when he pitched camp in the neighbourhood 
of Kalainir, Muhammad Sultan Mirza and other Amirs? came 
from Lahor and joined him, Thence he proceeded to the fortress of 
Malot in which Ghazi Khan [and Daulat Khan were, and besieged 
it, and Ghazi Khan and Khan-i-Khanan] !° determined upon flight 


not stir from his tent till dawn. 


1 Not in either MS. (A) or (B) a footnote to the text states that this 
passage occurs in one MS. only. 


aMss. (A)(B) 2 497- ,, : 
$ The toxt reads rightly WWE Pls, Ms. A reads WE pile. 


4 MS, (A) Ole. 5 MS. (B) Hab sb. 


6 MS. (B) omits asads. * | 
1 The text and both MSS, read Gungiua. See Erskine'’s Babar, p. 300. 


«The fort of Kinkiteh.” : =< 
8 In Pind Dadan Khan tahsil Thilam, District Panjab, see Hunter Imp. Gas., 


TX. 263. 9 MSS. (A) (B) Lol rSo. 
10 Nob in text. of. MSS, (A) (B) which read MS. (A) 
dyed Bycls® BU) aq? WIyd w 9 
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and left the fort. Daulat Khan hastened to tender his submission, 

“ and his faults were! pardoned as on former occasions; and on 
the day of public andience when they brought him into the pre- 
sence with two swords tied round his neck, orders were given that 
he was not to be brought in in that (humiliating) manner. On 
the contrary, Babar sent him a respectful summons, and bidding 
him be seated # gaye him a place near himself. 


That is (true) generosity to shew kindness to the wrongdoer, 
For the generous cannot but shew kindness to a friend. 


However, he distributed his effects among the soldiery,* and 
the fortress of Malot, which apparently means Malot itself, fell into 
the hands of Babar Padishih. Some few days after this occurrence 

333. Daulat Khan, who had been imprisoned by Babar, died in prison® 
and Babar proceeded to the Siwalik hills in pursuit of Ghazi 
Khan, and encamped ® at the foot of the Diin,? which is a very 
high hill, Ghazi Khan was not to be found. Babar accordingly 
returned stage by stage to the frontiers of Sihrind, and pitched his 
camp on the banks of the Ghaghar ;* thence he came to the borders 
of ° Samana and Sanam, and gave orders to Amir Kittah Beg to ' 
proceed to within a short distance of the camp of Sultan Ibrahim, 
who, after the defeat of ‘Alam Khan, had stood fast! near Dihli, 


MS. (B) goos on 819 15 Sal wtj! WLLL 4 WIE (5516 4 Maye) tpole® 
1 M8. (A) reads y! wlals. 
a MS, (A) Hols ole. MS. (B) 9 2979 Grint, 
8 Compare the account of this given by Babar himself, see Elliot TV. 246, 
_ Firishta’s account (Bo, text p. 378) tallies with that given by our anthor. 
4 In MS. (A) the word Wty precedes “4~3: in the text it follows it. 
5 : does not mention the death of Daulat Khin, and tells us that 
possession of Ghazi Khin’s library of valuable books, of which he 
imself and gave the rest away. 
















1's with a footnote variant wy, MSS.(A) 

-Babari, Blliot LV. 247. “ Marching thence 
“by Milwat we reached Din. In the 
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and bring intelligence of the position and strength of his am 


and at this camp Baban the Afghan who had been in revolt came 


and had an interview (with Babar). From this camp also Shah- 
zada Muhammad Humiyiin Mirza, together with Khwaja Kalan 
Beg and other notable Amirs, were despatched against Hamid Khan 
the Khass-i-Khail (Chief of Cavalry) of Sultan Ibrahim, who was 
advancing at the head of a force from Hissar Firoza to give them 
battle. They proceeded by forced marches, and a severe engage- 
ment took place. Hamid Khan was defeated, many of his men 
being either killed or taken prisoners.! The sarkar of Higgar Firoza 
with a revenue of two crores,* was given as a reward to the Shah- 
zada, and Babar Padishah encamped on the bank of the Jamna, two 
marches from Shahabad, and detailed Khwaja Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza, and Sultan Junaid Mirza® Birlas to oppose Da’id Khan 
and a body of Amirs of the army of Sultan Ibrahim, who had 
crossed the Jamna with five or six thousand cavalry. Accordingly 
they also crossed the Jamna and gave the Afghans a second drub- 
bing, killing them and taking them prisoners, while the remnant of 
the sword took refuge in the camp of Sultan Tbralim. 

Marching thence, having drawn up his right and left wings and 
centre, King Babar reviewed them in person, Hight hundred 
gun-carriages > had been prepared in one day. Usta® ‘Ali Quii 
the Artillerist, acting upon my orders, had followed the custom of 
the Turkish artillery, and bound together the gun-carriages with 
chains and raw-hide thongs, twisting them into the form of a whip- 
lash.7 And in the interval between each pair of guun-carriages 
six or seven shelter parapets® were placed, so that,on the day of 


1 MS. (B) it- 

8 MS. (A) j2% 99, see however Ain-i-Akbari II, (J.) 298, 8 MSS, (A) (B), 

+ j45) 9 baranghar, right wing. Bh 52. jawanghdr, lefe wing, culled also 
Ril 5> jawangil. Jy ghiil or Us5 gil, means the centre of an army. (See 
Pavet de Courteille Dict. Turk-oriental), see also Erskine’s Babar, p. 227. 

5 Text writes 41,6. MS. (A) writes this word lyf. 

6 Ustad Ali Quli (Erskine’s Babar, p. 302). = 

q eee P, de C. does not give this word. (?) es Sf the end of a 
whip, ¢. ¢., the lash. See Erskine’s Babar, p- 304, 

8 The text reads S'S _y2 §p393 tabra-i-purkhak. MS. (A) omits the words 
(SK 53 purkhak, while MS. (B) writes wey purkhak-i-tufang, All 
these readings appear to be incorrect. For 8px? ‘bra, we should read %yI 
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"the battle the riflemen might be able to fire in safety from the shelter 
of the guns and parapets. He had determined ! to march, and en- 
camp with the city of Panipath in the rear of his army, and to use 
the line of gun-cavriages as a front line of defence for his troops,% 
while the cavalry and infantry should come into action from behind 
the gun-carriages with ® arrow and musketry fire, while the remain- 
dev of the cavalry should advance on both sides, and keep up a 
constant attack,* and in case of necessity should retire to the cover 
afforded by the gun-carriages.’ Accordingly on Thursday the last 
day of Jumaidu-l-Akhir® 932 H., he encamped in the vicinity of the 
city of Panipath, ata distance of six krohs from the camp of Sultan 
Ibrahim, whose force was composed of a hundred thousand cavalry 
and a thousand elephants, while the army of Babar Padishih 7 com- 
prised fifteen thousand cavalry and infantry on a rough estimate.$ 
The troops under Babar used to make daily sallies from unexpected 
quarters, and attack the Afghan army, bringing in several heads: 
inspite of which Sultan Ibrahim and his men did not dare to make 
a single attempt at any counter attack during all this time.’ At 
last one night Mahdi Khwaja, Muhammad Sultan Mirza and cer- 
tain other Amirs, with five or six! thousand men made a night 
attack! upon Sultan Ibrahim’s army, and after killing a large 


tira, with the meaning palisades or ubattis, see Pavet de Courteille Dict. Turk- 
oriental s. v. wi Iy93 piéces de bois et defer qu’on relie ensemble avec des 
chaines et des crochets, et derriere lesquelles s’abritent les soldats. See also 
Erskine’s Babar, p. 304 n.2. See also Pers: Lat Lexicon s v.1) 33, also Elliott 
IV. 251. n. 4, This seems to be undoubtedly the correct reading, the word 
tibra having been written by our author in mistake for 8)», the words 
having been subsequently added. Sacks fall of gunpowder would 

7 comfortable shelter for riflemen. 
A) alee Chay. 8 MS, (B) AAA, p25 &, 
vith a footnote to say that this is the 
y the verbal noun of action should 
bal 4a3|.00, So that clearly 
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number of them returned in safety. In spite of the consternation 
into which this threw them, the enemy were not put upon their — 
guard,! and on Friday the eighth of the honoured month Rajab # 
in the aforesaid year, Sultan Ibrahim with a large army, strong as 
the brazen rampart of Sikandar,’ clad in iron armour came out 
to the fight. ; 
Babar Padishah also, having arrayed lis army with all the 
pomp and circumstance of war, and shewing a firm unbroken front, 
gave orders detailing from the left wing Amir Qara Qarchi and 
Amir Shaikh ‘Ali, with certain other Amirs, and from the right 
wing, Wali Qizil and Baba Qushqah, with the whole force of Mu- 
ghiils, to form two parties and attack the enemy in the rear, while 
the Amirs of the right and left wings in a body, and from the 
picked troops,* Amir Muhammad Gokultash, and Amir Yiinas ‘Ali, 
and Amir Shah Mansir Birlas, with other famous Amirs, should 
lead the front attack: and since the Afghaus [were specially ob- 
servant of the right wing, Amir ‘Abdu-l-‘aziz, who was with the 
reserve, was ordered by king Babar to reinforce the right wing],® 
and when he got within bowshot of the enemy,® the bodies of the 
enemies took to themselves wings, and the bird of the soul of many 
of them took flight from the cage of the body, while the wings of 
others? were clipped by the shears of the two-edged sword. 
Verse. 
So vast was the river of blood which flowed on that battle 
field 
That the feet of the warriors could not stand against its flood ; 
The breeze which blew from that battle field at morning time 
Brought to the nostrils the odour of the heart’s blood. 
The slain lay in heaps,? while those who escaped death by the 
sword became the portion for kites and ravens. A period of two 





1 MS. (A) writes ot oS MS. (B) agrees with the text. 

2 gree!) Al-murajjab. So called because in the Time of Ignorance it 
was held in special hononr, inasmuch as war or fighting during this month was 
held to be unlawful, see Lane 3.v, *>)- 

8 MS. (A) omits poiKeol. 

4 MS. (B) gq? 5 Omitted from MS (B). 

6 The text is wrong here: we should read ad JS dar shaiba-i-tir on 
the authority of MSS. (A) (B). . 

7 MS (B) supplies (.4* after JL 4 52. 

od abt, Eds jy. 
8 We should read 4 Pe 
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garns' has elapsed since this event up to the time of the com- 
position of this Muntakhab; but up to the present, the noise of 
conflict and shouts of combatants proceeding from that field of 
battle reach the ears of travellers at night. 

In the year 997 H. (1588 A.D.) the writer of these pages*® 
was proceeding one day at early morning’ from the city of 
Lahor towards Fathpir, and had to cross that plain, when these 
terrifying noises reached his ears, and the people who were with 
him imagined that some enemy was upon them. I also witnessed 
with my own eyes what I had heard related. Submitting this 
divine mystery to the Almighty we went on our way. 

Sultan Ibrahim together with a party of attendants was taken 
in an unknown desert and put to the sword, his head* was brought 
into the presence of Babar Padishih, and° about five or six thou- 
sand who formed Sultan Ibrahim’s retinue were put to death in 
the one spot. 


336. 


Verse. 


It is plainly evident® to thee that this dark world is a snare 
of calamity, 
Thou knowest7 now that the world is full of guile, and des- 
perately deceitful. 
That man from fear of whom no one would enter the water 
He himself is drowned in the ocean, an ocean without bounds.® 
Babar Padishih after gaining this® signal victory departed 
thence, and reached Dihli !° on the same day and encamped there. 
He then caused the Khutbah to be read in his name,!! despatching 
Shahzida Muhammad Humayiin Mirza and all the Amirs to 
Agra, with orders to make forced marches, and to seize the 
treasure |? belonging to Ibrahim, which was of untold value, and 
ong the soldiery.!8 
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Verse. 
He who sacrifices his life upon the field of battle 
Sacrifice thy gold to him by way of generosity. 
However brave-hearted a man may be 
He cannot be eager to fight when he is without food.! 

This event took place in the year 932 H. (1525 A.D.), and the 
Hindis invented this date Shahid shudan-i-Ibrahim*® (the martyr- 
dom of Ibrahim) to commemorate it. From that time the empire 
once more passed from the Afghan Lodi family, and rested on 
the descendants of Amir Timir Sahibqiran. The duration of the 
reign of Sultan Ibrahim was nine years, 

Zauinu-pD-Din MouammMap Basar PApIsHAH GHAZI. 

After this ascended’ the throne* of sovereignty, and by his 
justice and liberality adorned the world with fresh lustre and 
glory, and sent rewards to Samargand, ‘Iraq, Khurasan and 
Kashghar. He also despatched offerings ® to the sacred cities 
of Makkah and Medinah, and to the holy places of pilgrimage, 
and sent off gold beyond price to all the inhabitants of Badakh- 
shin and Kabul, to each its separate store, from the vast treasuries 
of Hindistan. He converted the world into a rose garden. The 
Amirs of Hindistan, notwithstanding his conciliatory behaviour 
and efforts to improve® their fortunes, did not yield obedience 
to him, but behaved like unruly savages,’ and took to fortifying 
themselves in their fortresses and estates,’ while Qasim Sanbali 
in Sambal, and Nizim Khan in Baiana, and Hasan Khan Miwati 
in Alwar, and Tatar Khan Sarang Khan® in Gwaliar, took refuge 
in their respective fortresses. Itawa was held by Qutb Khan, 
and Kalpi by ‘Alam Khan, while Qanauj and all the eastern 
districts were in the possession of the Afghans, who, in the reign 
of Sultan Ibrahim also, had refused to own his sway,!° and If 
having raised the son of Bihar Khan to the throne, gave ? him 
the title of Sultan Muhammad ; his empire extended as far as 





2 padlyl woud dae = 932. : 
4 it (B) oo 5 MS. (A) ys, 
7 MSS (A) S92 (B) Bas? after Gaye 
9 Ms. (A) OE Bile. 

li MSS. (A) (B) supply 2- 


1 MS. (B) reads Sy* ¢s?. 
8 MSS. (A) (B) doe). 

6 MS. (A) reads 444)’. 

8 MS. (A) omits gs. 
10 MS. (A) oe. 
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Bihar, and Nasir Khan Lihani and Ma‘raf Farmali and other 
powerful Amirs gave in their allegiance to him, while a slave of 
Sultan Ibrahim named Marghib, having fortified the township of 
Mahawan, which is situated at a distance of twenty krohs from 
Agra, on the far side of the river Jamna, refused to own him as 
king. 

ae troops were detailed by Babar Padishah to conquer 
these countries, and Firoz Khan, and Sarang Khan,! and Shaikh 
Bayazid, the brother of Mustafa Farmali, with other Afghans 
coming and tendering their submission, were given jdaegirs® 
Shaikh Khiran who was one of the Hindustani Amirs, and also 
one of their most accomplished men,* being unrivalled in the art 
of music, came with his whole following and had an interview 
(with Babar) in the Doab. ; 

The territory of Sambal was conferred as a jdegir upon Shah- 
vada Muhammad Humayiin Mirza. The Amirs seized Qasim 
Sanbali and sent him to Babar, while another body of men had 
been sent against Baiana, and had besieged Nizam Khin, keeping 
him olosely invested. In this year also Rana Sanka having wrested 
the fortress of Khandar,* which is in the vicinity of Rantanbhir, 
from Hasan son of Makhan, was in possession of it; and Shahzada 
Muhammad Humayin Mirza,5 with a party of Amirs who had 
been appointed ® to capture and hold Dholpir, were ordered to 
proceed against a body of Afghans of the Lahani faction who 
were close on fifty thousand, and had advanced beyond Qanauj. 
Both Saiyyid Mahdi Khwaja, and Muhammad Sultan Mirza, who 
had been ordered to capture Itawa,? joined the retinue of the 
Shahzada,? who brought into subjection the whole of the 
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Marching by way of Basawar! they arrived in the neighb: 
hood of Fathpir, otherwise known as Sikri? Nizam Khan, th 
Governor of Baiana made representations to the Court of Babar 
and gained a certain degree of influence. Rafi‘u-d-Din Safwi, who 
Was one of the most powerful Saiyyids of Balkh,’ and the chief4 of 
the traditionists, and who, having come to Hindistan in the reign 
of Sultau Sikandar Lodi, had been given the title of Hazrat-i-Mu- 
qaddas ( His Holiness), came and had audience of the Sultan and 
tendered his service. Tartar Khan Sarang Khani also, after that 
Rana Sanka seized the fortress of Khandhar, and the infidels had 
got the upper hand, first of all sent a representation to King 
(Babar) saying, I intend to surrender the fortress of Gwaliar; 
but when Khwaja Rahim ® Dad and Shaikh Khiran and a further 
party also arrived, he wasashamed (of this weakness), This party 
then, by the guidance of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaug, who was un- 
rivalled in his time, and was the chief authority on the science of 
da‘watu-l-asma,° entered the fort by some skilful stratagem and 
took it from Tatar Khan whether he would or no, and sent him 839, 
into the presence of Babar Padishah. In just this same way also 
Muhammad Zaitiin the Afghan gave up the fort of Dholptr to7 

the Amirs of Babar, and coming in had an interview with the =) 
King. In the meanwhile, Rana Sanka ’ bad arrived on the confines 
of Baiana and was doing damage to the country, and had, after 
a halt of a few days, reached Fathpir; Babar Padishah, with a 
small body of the soldiery which he had with him, left the capital 
of Agra with the object of engaging him in battle. He also wrote ® 
a despatch to summon Shahzada Muhammad Humayiin Mirza, 
ordering him to leave Jaunpir in charge of certain eminent 
Amirs, and to come himself with all speed to take part in that war; 
the victorious Prince, having taken the country of Harand © and 


1 MS. (A) yl. 2 See Hunter, Imp. @az,, IV. 433. 

8 MSS.(A) (B) gl Abst. #os.(A) pL) 5 MS. (B) p>. 

6 Lit.: calling upon the names (of God). This is a term nsed to express a 
system of incantation which is held to be lawful by orthodox Muhammadans. 
Fora full account of it, see Hughes (Dict. of 'slim) article Da‘wah, p. 72 
MS. (B) reads “I3%9. The text has a misprint csivtedy for sista). 

7 MS.(A) &. 8 MSs. (A) (B) Uy as. 9 MS. (B) ARS) 50, 

10 Footnote variant to the text reads &y> Harid. 
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Bihar from Nasir Khan! Luhani, and having appointed Khwaja 
Amir, Shah Hasan and Amir Junaid Birlas to the government of 
Jaunpiir, proceeded by way of Kalpi, and by adopting measures 
partly peaceful and partly warlike, brought over ‘Alam Khan the 
governor of that place,? and made him one of his adherents. He 
lost no time in attaching himself to the king’s service, and was 
granted many royal favours. 

At this same time, that pattern for the great’ and noble, 
Khwaja Khawind Naqshbandi arrived from Kabul, and the Amirs 
sitting in council determined by a majority, that, seeing that the 
army of Rana Sanka is currently reported to exceed in multitude 
the ants and locusts, it appears advisable to strengthen the fortress 
of Agra, and that, leaving it in charge of a garrison, the sovereign 
of Islam should proceed in his own excellent person towards the 
Panjab, and wait for the development of unseen events. The king 
did not agree to the decision of this council, but girded up his 
loins to carry into effect his intention of a jihad, and setting his 
heart upon martyrdom, marched in the direction of the field of 
Fathpir and made this project the aim and object of his ambition.* 


340. 


Verse. 
Since the soul must of necessity at last leave the body, 
This is best, that, when the time comes, it should at least 
depart with honour, 
The end of the world is this, and nothing more 
That after a man’s death, his name should remain. 

- The Amirs also, placing their hands upon the sacred word, 
* (the Qur'an), swore an oath to renew their compact and carry 
out their intention of making war upon the infidels, for the 
tation of the sublime creed,’ and the promulgation of the 
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glorious law, deeming the field of battle to be a joyful 
and doing full justice! to the claims of manliness in such a 
as the eye of time had never before witnessed, and after many — 
strenuous efforts the standards of Islam floated bravely on high, 
while the banners of infidelity were laid low. In the thick of the 
fight an arrow found its way to the forehead of Hasan Khan 
Miwati, who was an infidel who used the Kalimah ; they east him 
into a well and took to flight, while he fell into the well of Hell, 
although a certain Miwati,* a yogi’ in form and appearance, in 
the year 960 H., after the death of Salim Shah Afghan Siir 
raised a rebellion in Miwat, and called himself + Hasan ian, 
and mentioned certain of the secret signs to the Miwatis, still, Pe 
certain number acknowledged him, The composer of this 
Muntakhab (selection) also, in the year 965 H. (1557 A.D.) saw 
him ® in Agra, but no signs of nobility or authority were visible 
in his features, ® and the late Khan-i-Khanan Bairam Khan used 
to say, that Hasan Khan Miwati? was a man who commanded a 
large following, ® and was of kingly appearance, and had a 
His poems are well known; but this 
mannikin ® resembled '° an uncouth rustic, his appearance was ex- 
tremely repulsive.!! God forbid that this wretch, should be that 
Hasan Khan. 

After some time certain of the Khanzadas of Miwat moved 
by indignation and jealousy put him to death, A short time 
after this!* victory, that gallant king was attacked by a severe 
illness, and after that he had reached the age of fifty years, he 
departed from this transitory world to the eternal realms in the 
year 937 H. (1530 A.D.). 

THE DATE OF THE DEATH OF Snan BApar. 

This took place» the year nine hundred and thirty-seven. 

The words Shash-i-Shawwal'® also form the date of his decease, 


poetical temperament. 


1 MS. (B) reads Ss}o #y, 2 MS. (B) omits cgilpve. 

SMS. (A) reads Sq. # MS (B) Cabkve, Text and MS. (A) ed Kye, 
5 MS. (B) Ndy3 %yo. _§ Both MSS. (A) (B) omit @¥. 

1 Both MSS. (A) (B) read ¢sly4° for pSd0, 

8 MS. (A) reads oght=> qaale, 9 MSS. (A)(B) Saye. 

10 MS. (B) ols. Al Lit, like that of a changeling. 

18 MSS. (A) (B) omit yl. 18 JlpS Ud = 937 (HH). 




















the deceased monarch wrote, and the following verses are by 
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while the date of his birth may be found from this eonplet. 
Since this revered monarch was born in the sixth of Muhar- 


ram 
The vast of his birth! also is Shash-i-Muharram. ~ ; 
The duration of his reign in Mawara-annahr, en a 
and Kashghar, as well as in Hindustan, was* thirty-eight year * 
He had succeeded to the kingdom at the age of twelve, and 


a i in hi 1 ode: 
aja Kalan Beg wrote this couplet in his funera . 
are | that time and the changeful heaven should exist with- d 


¢ 


out thee. > ’ y 

Alas! and Alas! that time should remain and thou should’st ‘ 

be gone. : ; +44 : 
iecne. tha learned’ men of his time is Shaikh Zain Khani,5 is 


who translated in most elegant# style, the Wagi‘at-i-Babari,® which 


Verses. 
Thou hast rested with thy guardians and hast fled from me 
‘What have I done? or what hast thou heard or seen from 


me ? ; pis / 
‘There was no necessity for injustice to enable thee to seize , 
my heart. | 


I would have yielded it had’st thou but desired it of me. 


So straitened did my heart become for longing for those lips 
of thine ! 
Too narrow was the way by which my soul should quit its 
earthly shrine. 
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My verses are both rational and traditional, and my d 
that Maulana Hasan, who comprises in himself all rational ! 
traditional science, may hear them. 

Another is Manlana Bac 
of the Makhzan-i-Asrar? 
single poem of his. 


1a’1 who wrote a Magnayi in the metre — 
At the moment I do not remember a 
Anvother® is Maulana Shihabu-d-Din the Enigmatist, whose % 
general learning was overshadowed by his special skill in the 
composition of enigmas, and* at the time when Darmash Khan’ 
was appointed ® by Shah Isma‘il Safawi Hnsaini to the Goyernor- 
ship of Khurasan, that prince of traditionists, Mir Jamalu-d-Din, 
the traditionist, one day while the preaching was going on, in 
dispelling the Apparent contradiction between the sacred word 
Verily your Lord is God, who created the heavens and the earth in six 
days,’ and that true Hadis (tradition) that He created the world in 
seven days, explained it in two ways; Maulana Shihabu-d- 
Din® refuted it, by adducing one after another several excellent 
arguments, and wrote a treatise on that subject, to which the 
learned divines of that time subscribed their signatures. The 
writer of these pages also on the same oceasion wrote a few lines 
of prose and poetry, from which the following rubé‘ is selected ; "1 
Quatrain. 
This writing which has appeared like lawful magic, 
Its poetry and prose are purer than the purest water. 


1 MSS. (A) (B) reqduvh Mousanu 2 
2 MS, (A) supphos yl. See Amn-i-Akbar? (B)I. p. 595 m2, al 
p. 67. ! 
8 MSS. (A) (B) Csy%19.y. See Beale, p. 243. Shihdbu-d-Din died in the — 
reign of Humayin 942 A. H. See next page. E 
4 M3. (A) & clo} yo. 
’ MS. (A) w& Geys Darmash Khin. 
7 Qur'an VII. 52 X. 3. 2 
8 Seo Mishkat xxiv. I. 3. “God created the earth on Saturday, and bags 
on it on Sunday, and the trees on Monday, and unpleasant things on T 
and he created the light on Wednesday, and scattered the beasts of the « 
on Thursday, and created Adam after afternoon prayer on Rriday, the 
the cretion.” ag 
9 MS. (B) writes Shihab only. 10 MSS. (A) (B) write S} ¥ayF 
11 The text reads emt pfs Kee wl}! MS, (A) omits the word 
MS. (B) reads 8 possibly for U8), 
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It is a gleam from the brightness of “the brilliant Star,! 
In describing whose dignity the tongue of meditation is struck 
dumb. 


The following enigma on the name Kashif is also by him. 


Quatrain. 
With a view to deceive the heart of this broken-hearted one, 
That idol with mouth like the rosebud is every moment ? 
displaying coquetry. 
Upon the leaf of the rose she wrote that curling ringlet 
And then displayed her moon-bright face from 8 one corner.* 


The death of the Maulayi took place at the time of the return 

of the Emperor Muhammad Humayiin, whose abode is in Paradise, 

from his expedition to Gujrat in the year 942 H.,and Mir Khond * 

Anir the historian invented the chronogram Shihdbu-s-saqib. 

And one of the wonderful ® inventions of that Emperor, whose 

shelter is the pardon of God, is the Khatt-i-Babari (the Babari 

script), in which writing he indited a copy of the Qur'an, and sent 

it to the sacred city of Makka: his anthology of Persian and 

* Turki poetry is well-known. He has also composed a book on the 

Hanifite Theology called Mubaiyyin,’ and Shaikh Zainu-d-Din § 

wrote a commentary upon it which he entitled Mubin, His trea- 
tises ® on Prosody are also in common use. 


1 Shihabu-d-Din was called Shihibu-s- Sly myo eonl_ shoe) ; these words 


also give the date of his death, see post 

2 MS. (A) reads }! for_y, Pasa 39 for 3. 
4 The following i is the explanation of this Mu‘amma which is contained in 
pipes: at the Rubai. Hj yo wT 5) a5 IS bate yy That is 
» and removed from it the ddira or curved por- 
; to this she addea “Y} Bel wT an Sar-i- 
word 5, the letter 4, thus 

rukh-i-mah, the first letter of the 
8 will give the whole word als, 
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Verse. 
The heaven, whose sole skill is oppression, 






Tt gives not to the tulip the crown of royalty withont lay 
low under the foot of oppression the head of a crow 
monarch. 

Nasinu-p-Din [Wav-p-Don ya]! Mowammap Humaytn 
PApsHAu-I-GHAzi, 

Marching by forced marches from Sanbal in the year 937 H. 
(1530 A.D.), with the concurrence of Amir Khalifa who was the 
agent and prime minister® of the Government, ascended the — 
throne. The following chronogram was invented to record the 
date. 

Verse. 

Mubammad Humayun Shah of auspicious fortune 

Who is the best of kings by virtue of his merit 

The year in which he ascended the kingly,throne 

Was distinguished by the words “Khairu-l-Mulik.” 8 

Moreover, inasmuch as at the time of his accession he 

made present of trays filled with gold, another chronogram was 
invented in the words Kishti-i-Zar (Tray of gold). After dis- 
posing of all matters of importance he led an army against the 
fortress of Kalinjar,* and,’ after quelling the insurrection of 
Sultan ‘Alam ibn-i-Sultaén Sikandar Lodi, who had raised a revolb 
in Jaunpir, returned to Agra and made a great feast, at which 
entertainment twelve thousand people were distinguished by the 
bestowal of robes of honour. 
Verse. 

A king will have the upper hand of his enemies 

When his army is happy and contented ; 

But if he withholds their just reward from his soldiery, 

They in turn will withhold their hands from the sword. 

In those days,6 Muhammad Zaman Mirza ibn-i-Badi‘u-z-Zaman 
Mirza? ibn-i-Sultan Husain Mirzi, who had hostile intentions 

1 MS, (A 

2 The i roads Gibe 359 9 US. MS. (A) reads eben p55 

8 Solalipd Khairu-l-Mulik. Best of Kings. The letters of the words 
Split pd give the date 937 H., as do also the letters of the words )} sits 

ti-i-zar in the next line. 
ras (B) writes _y=* § Kalichar and Ss? BOs, 


5 MSS. (A)(B) supply »- 6 MY. (A) ly! whe. TMS. (B) Hye 
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was captured. Sending him tothe fortress of Baiana, orders were 
given for his eyes to be put out. The pupil of his eye remained 
uninjured however, and shortly after, he escaped from prison and fled 
for refuge to Sultan Bahadur of Gujrat. Itis said that at the time 
when Muhammad Zaman Mirza joined Snitan Bahadur, the latter 
was engaged in besieging Chitor, and the weather was exceedingly 
hot. Muhammad Zaman Mirza was seized with a pain at the heart,! 
for the cure of which the physicians declared gulgand (confection of 
roses) ® to be indispensable. Muhammad Zaman Mirza begged 
Sultan Bahadur to send him a piece of this gulgand. He aceord- 

» ingly summoned his sharbatdar (preparer of beverages), and enquir- 
ed how much gulgand there had been brought with the camp ; he 
replied that there must be more than twenty cart loads. The whole 
of this he sent to the camp of Muhammad Zaman Mirza,’ and 
npologetically explained that this amount had been estimated as the 
probable requirements of the army, if it were not sufficient he 
begged to be excused. It eventually transpired that the juice 
of the gulqand used tobe extracted for his use, and that for this 
reason there were® so many carts accompanying him. Maham- 
mad Sultan Mirza, with his two sons Ulugh Mirza and Shah Mirza, 
proceeded to Qananj and laid the foundations of revolt, and when 
the king, now deceased, wrote and despatched to Sultan Bahadur 
letters summoning Muhammad Zaman Mirza, Sultan Bahadur 
sent back a discourteous reply ;° he accordingly determined upon 
the conquest of Gujrat. Bahadur, having collected an army to 
reduce the fortress of Chitor and oppose Rana Sanka, engaged 
him in battle, and besieged him. Tatar Khan Lodi being despatch- 
J him, came and gained possession of the fortress of Baiana, 






i and honey, said to be a power- 
dwiyah sv. dy. 


> 


. 
[ 
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conflict! with Mirza Handal, in which he attacked with 
thonsand*® men, was put to the sword with all his following. 
While Sultan Bahadur was besieging Chitor for the second time, 
Muhammad Humayiin Padshah® moved against him from Agra; 
and in this same year Mirza Kamran, proceeding by forced marches 
from Lahor to Qandahar, defeated Sam Mirza, the brother of 
Shih* Tahmasp, who was besieging Khwaja Kalan Bag, aud® 
the following hemistich gives the date. 


Zada Padshih Kamran Sam ra.6 
(King Kamran defeated Sam) 


Maulana Bekasi7 also writes the following 






Verse. 

At that time when the crown and the golden goblet stands in 
sight, : 

When amid the joy and feasting is seen the form of the 
flagon and the chasing of the cup, 

T enquired from wisdom, why hast thou cast down in our 
midst the gold-scattering crown, like a crimson tulip? 

She answered, the heaven, by way of assigning a date to this 
encounter, has cast down the golden crown,’ in consequence 
of the defeat of the army of Sam. {ae 

Muhammad Humayin Padshah, considering that it would be dis- 
graceful to go up against Sultan Bahadur and engage his attention 


1 MS. (A) 3394. - :: 
2 The text reads Ot Si Sad 3000, MS. (B) reads dase Shash Sad 
600. ; 
8 MS. (A) writes [jy Mirzi. 4 MS. (A) omits lS. 5 Ms. (A) 9 ote. 
& § cl wt Lys ado $9}, These letters form the date 942, H. 
7 Footnote variant gs¥S% Shikebi. 
3 ple sw emsh 5 5 cB s0iG}. ‘Tho letters of this line form the 


date 942 in the following way. 
The literal meaning of the line may be taken thus: 
Has cast away the crown of gold (Taj-i-Zar) from the defeat of the army 


of Sim (Shikaat-i-Sipih-iSim). By 1déj-i-Zar is meant the letter 3 tho 
first letter of the word y3, tho value of which is 7; this being cast out from 
the value of Shikast-i-Sipah-i-Sam gives 949-7 = 942, 
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while he was engaged in the siege of Chitor,! halted at Sarang- 
pur. Sultan Bahadur meanwhile forcibly reduced the fort of 
Chitor, after which he engaged in war with Padshih (Humayin) 
for a space of two months in the neighbourhood of Mandsir, a 
dependency of Malwa, but owing to the fact that no supplies of 
grain could reach the camp of Bahadur, man and beast died from 
starvation, and? Bahadur with five of his most trusty Amirs left 


the royal tent by the rear door and fled towards Mandsir.§ Tho _ 


following verse commemorates the date of this event :— 
Humiyin Shah-i-Ghazi, who has thousands of slaves in his 
palace like Jamshid, 
When he came victorious towards Gujrat, returned in triumph, 
the glory of the sons of Timiar. 
Since Bahadur fell humbled and abject, 
The date thereof was ‘“ The disgrace of Bahadur,”* 
Muhammad Humiyin Padshah pursued him, and the Mughil 
soldiers came upon Bahadur one night while he was asleep,® and 
were near taking him prisoner, but he made his escape with five 
or six horsemen towards Gujrat. Sultan ‘Alam Lodi, however, fell 
nto their hands and they cut off his feet. The army of Humayin 
Padshah pursued Bahadur by rapid marches and laid waste 
Ahmadabad. Bahadur leaving Ahmadabad went to Kanbhayat,° 
and from there to the port of Dip,’ and at that time the fortress 


1 See Bayley, History of Guzrdt, p. 882. % MSS. (A) (B) supply » here. 
8 MS. (A) reads pode, so also footnote variant to text. 

# yoly JS Zuil-i-Bahadur. These letters form the date 942 H. We may 
also read Zill-i-Bahadur, in which case we translate “the submission of 


is asl aus f which the text gives ina footnote variant. 
the cc to be the true reading. 

bit is said to be derived from Khambha or 

leva under the form of the pillar god. See 

iso Tieffenthaler I. 370 et seqq- 

Dip dans Ja langne du pays, est une 


Portugais avec un petit territoire. 
taillé dans la pierre. Un pont 





’ fle de Soreth ot se trouve une 


uel sort chaque année 
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of Janpanir! was also taken after a battle hy the Padshah, and 

treasure beyond computation fell into his hands. me ; 

The year in which this happened may be learned from the 
following verse :— 

Wisdom sought for the date of the victory of Shah Humayan 

and discovered this, : 


“Tt was the ninth of the month of Safar.” ® 


Then Bahadur, in concert with the Zamindars of the country ® 
of Sorath, collected a force and proceeded towards Ahmadabad. 
Mirza ‘Askari who, after the return of Humayiin Padshah towards 
the Hast,* remained at Ahmadabad with the intention of haying 
the Khutbah read in his own name, in which project he had the 
support of Amir Hindi Bég; however, he could not carry out his 
plan, and after slight opposition left for Janpanir, the governor of 
which place, Tardi Bég, having entrenched himself, sent letters to 
the court conveying the tidings of the revolt of Mirza ‘Askari. But 
at the time when Humayin had left Mandir on his way to Agra 
Mirza ‘Askari met him on the road and gave in his submission, 
and Bahadur took Janpanir from Tardi Bég without the necessity 
of fighting.6 [And in this year Shaikh® Jamali Kanbawi of 
Dihli left this transitory world for the kingdom of eternity. A 
chronogram has been invented to commemorate this in the words 
Khusri-i-Hind bada (he was the Khusri of Hindustan)].?7_ In_ 
this year also Shih Tahmasp came up against Qandahar from 
‘Traq to take vengeance on Sam Mirza,’ and ® Khwaja Kalan 
Beg leaving the city empty, and leaving the Diwankhana (Hall 


1 Or Champanir. See Bayley’s History of Gujrat, pp. 890 et seqq. 

2 dp) pe re & Nyh-i-Shahr-i-Safar bid, These words give the date 942 H. 
8 MS. (A) omits ey. * A footnote variant reads duly Burhanpir. 
5 The portion in square brackets is omitted in MS. (A) in this place. 

6 MS (B). 

7 $9] 048 gym. ‘The letters of these words give tho date 942 1. 
t calling attention to an alleged discrepancy im 


There is a footnote to the tex! l 
and asserting that pole Js represents 932 and 


the dates of the chronograms, 
not 942. This isa mistake. 
i f (942) in figures. 
8 MS. (A) here inserts the date 9! f 
9 MS. (A) here inserts the paragraph relating to the death of Shaikh 


Jamil, supra n 6. 
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of andience) locked up just as it was, adorned with its splendid 
carpets, its magnificent furniture, and all the appurtenances of 
the audience chamber, came out to invite Shah Tahmasp to alight 
at that pleasantly prepared ! resting place, which he did, and # 
gave Khwaja Kalan Bag great praise for his conduct, saying, that 
is a good servant whom Kamran Mirza possesses. Shah Tahmasp 
left Qandahar in charge of Badagh Khan, one of his own Amirs, 
and returned to ‘Ivaq. Mirza Kamran at this same juncture, pro- 
ceeded by forced marches from Lahor, and arriving at Qandahar 
took possession of it. Muhammad Zaman Mirza, whom Bahadur 
had despatched after his defeat to inflict injury upon Hindustan, 
took advantage of the absence ® of Mirza Kamran to invest 
Labor; but, when he heard tidings of the return of Humayiin Pad- 
shah to Gujrat, retraced his steps. At the expiry of one year 
from the accession * of Hnumayitin Padshah in Agra, Shir Khan 
Afghan Sir, in the absence of Humayin, collected a large force, 
and took possession ® of the country of Gour, Bihar, and Jaunpir, 
and also the fortress of Chinar. Humayin Padshah encamped ° 
before the fort of Chinar, with the intention of opposing Shir Khan, 
on the fourteenth of the month of Safar in the year 943 H., and 
besieged Jalal Khan, son of Shir Khan, who eventually obtained 
the title of Islam Shah. In a short time by the exertions of Rami 
Khan the Artillerist, (on whose name Sultan Bahadur had written 
and despatched the following enigma :— 
[Haif bashad nam i an sag bar zabain, 
Mikh dar janash nih o namash bikhwan]" 

“Tt were a pity to take the name of that dog on one’s lips 
’ stake (mikh) in his life (jam) and read his name). 


348 












3 MS. (B) omits who}, 
The English 


in as will be seen the 


word Why Rawan, 
ole jan. So 
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he reduced! that fortress, but Jalal Khan escaped by means of a 
boat, and joined Shir Khan who was engaged in conflict *® with 
Nasib Shah Governor of Bangala. Humaytn® Padshah arrived, 
after that the Governor of Bangala had been wounded a battle with 
Shir Khan. Nasib Shah * submitted himself to Humayin, and 
acted as his escort. Having entrusted the Government of Jaunpir 
to Mir Hindi Bég, with the rank of Amiru-l-Umara, and a golden 
throne, he proceeded by way of Garhi,® a narrow pass separating the 
countries of Bihar and Bangala, which Qutb Khan the son of Shir 
Khan and Khawass Khan, the well-known servant of Shir Khan, 
had fortified, and came into Bangala. Shir Khan not being able 
to withstand him, left by way of Chahar Khand to the fortress 
of Rolitas, and fell upon the rear of Humayiin’s army, and gained 





possession of the fortress of Rohtas by crafty means, in the follow- 
ing manner. He alleged as a pretext that he had a large number 
of families ® with him, and ‘having placed two thousand armed 
Afghans in closed litters? sent them towards the fort. The Raja 
of Rohtas being fired with avaricious designs upon the wealth and 
families of the Afghins threw open the gates of the fort. Then 
the Afghan soldiers who were concealed in the litters leapt™ out, 
and entering the fort,’ put them all to the sword.? 


1 MSS. (A) (B) sayy) gid. i 

2 MSS. (A) (B) read &y'=*.  muhdraba, The text reads wrongly Sl=*. 
muhagara, ott 

8 Dele ly MSS. (A) (B). 

4 The Persian text is rather obscure, this seems to be the meaning. 


~ 


6 MSS. (A) (B) sry, see Elliot and Dowson 1Y.-867 n. 2. 

6 The text reads leis by Oy sl, with two footnote variants (Sr! 
and The meaning is not clear, batfrom the Tavikh-i-Shir Shahi thi 
appears to be what is meant. See Elliott and Dowson LV. 357. , 

A still better reading however suggests itself namely ral ole ast yd, 
instead of ay yd. We should then translate : “And inasmuch as he 
had very many families with him obtained possession of the fort in the follow- 
ing manner.” 

7 The ihe* Mihaffa is, as its name implies, & litter so closed in that the 


eurtains surround on all sides the sitter upon it. See Lane s. v. >. 


8 MS. (A) reads soot yg BOT po. 
9 Regarding the truth, ete. (See MS, Copy). ’ 
56 
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The climate of Bangala proved so extremely suitable to Humayitin, 
that he changed the name of Gaur to Jannatabad (The realm of 
Paradise), and haying halted there for (two or)! three months 
returned, Inthe meanwhile Shir Khan’s affair was assuming large 
proportions, and his following was increasing. He wrote a letter to 
‘Humayin, saying, ‘all these Afghans are the servants and retainers 
of His Majesty the King, and beg to be granted jaegirs,* if the king 
will think about a jdegir for them, then it will be well, but if not, 
Aiunger will drive them to open revolt. Up to the present time I 
have kept them in check, but now they no longer obey me, and 
the proverb is well-known. The hungry man will throw himself 
pon the sword. For the rest whatever the king says is law.’ 

Humayiin, when he grasped the contents of the letter, saw clearly 
what its object was, and seeing that the opportunity had passed by,§ 
‘and considering the bareness of equipment and inefficiency * of his 
army, which had recently been doubled, many horses and camels 
having died, while the vemainder were so jaded and emaciated that 
they were of no use whatever, he set about devising some remedial 
measures. Miiza Hindal,who had accompanied the king as far as 
eS “Mongin, was despatched to Agra to put down the rebellion ® of 
; Muhammad Sultan Mirza, Ulugh Mirza, and Shah Mirza, who bad 
“fled and had done great mischief in the Dihli country, and were now 
returning. Muhammad Zaman Mirza, after that Sultan Bahadur 
was drowned in the sea owing to the treachery of the Firangis,® 
ould not accomplish anything, and again sought refuge with 


















which the proverb arises see 
bin Abi-l-Hadid al Mu‘tazili. 
a inthe year 255 H. 
d opposed him, bat 
-Arabum Proverbia. 
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And in the year 945 H. Mirzi Hindal, at the instigation of cer= 
tain turbulent innovators,! put to death Shaikh Buhlal, the elder 
brother of Shaikh Muhammad Ghans of Gwaliar, who was one of 
the chief exponents of the art of inyocation and incantation? and 
who enjoyed the full confidence and friendship of Humaytde The 
year in which this event occurred was commemorated by the chro- 
nogram Haqad mata Shahidan.’ Verily he died a martyr’s death. 

Mirza Hindal in this year read the Khutbah in his own name in 
Agra. Humayin despatched five thousand picked men to rein- 
force Jahangir Bég the Mughal, and making over the rule of that 
country to him, with permission to read the Khutbah should occa- 
sion arise, set out for Agra, and, all unprepared as he was, reached 
Jausa,* which isa village on the bank of the Ganges. The Amirs 
of Jaunpir and Chinar came in and offered to tender their services: 
Shir Khan seized the head of the road, and being aware of the 
distress of the army, placed between it and his own army a canal,® 
which joined the Ganges, and, owing to the rains, was quite full of 
water, and for three months encamped over against the King. It 
is said that during this period when they were confronting each 


1 MS, (A) reads wide Maftiyan. 


2 MS. (A) reads y=~ 9 lose ged da‘wat-i-dsma wa sifr, “ the invocation 
(of the attributes of God) and magic.” Da‘wah issaid in the Jawéhiru I- 
Khamsa to be used for several purposes, estublishment of friendship or enmity, 
for the induction of sickness and death, or for the cure of disense, for the ac- 
complishment of desires temporal or spiritual, and to secure victory in battle. 


By lgus} Amd is meant the names or attributes of the Deity; they are of 
two categories, the Asmau-l-jalaliyeh or “ terrible attributes” and the Asmaul- 
jamdliyeh, “amiable attributes.” For a full account, see Hughes, Dict. of 
Islam articles Da‘wan and Magic, 

§ [oagd esto 83 Fuqad mata shahidan, These words give the date 945 Ht 
MS. (B) appends the date in figures. 


4 Footnote variant & > Jausah. 
6 The text reads wily ramdahe, which has no meaning. A footnote variant 
is given ALS} zahabe, which means water oozing from the ground. This is 


ne reading of MS.(B). MS, (A) rends «lly rahd’e We should rend ¢silty 
rahabe, in the sense of a canal or aqueduct. See Elliott and Dowson IV, 370n. 
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other, Humayiin one day sent Mulla Muhammad ‘Aziz,' who was ivi 
an old friend of Shir a ae ‘ % \ arriving first! at the head of the bridge broke it down wh : 
as ee; cae ure 3 eee : artillerists and archers seated in boats kept the army andi aper- 
: ‘ ‘ I PAGO 2m - . fect hail of fire, drowning *# i ‘ion 
351 ; ES i of fire, drowning? them in the ocean of destruction, 
ene e of the leat, was husyeprepering the fort and Muhammad Zaman Mirza was overwhelmed by the tempest of death: 
: 2b ” and Humayin urged his horse into the water and was in dread 
cnenie ee tenes oe his hands, and \ of drowning, in fact was on the point of drowning, when a water 
ngi.on ty a poe to be pitched, ant on the ground un- . carrier® came to his aid and rescued him from that whirlpool of 
ceremonione Y, an r rearing the King’s message said, ‘“ Take ~ destruction. Then he turned towards Agra. Shir Khan wrote * 
this one message from me to the King and say : ‘ You yourself desire 1 this verse upon that event :— 
ie your army does not, I on the other hand, do not desire : Thou givest sovereignty to Farid the son of Hasan,® 
a a my on does: for the rest the decision is the King’s.’ ” t . ‘Thou givest the army of Humayin to the fishes 
[Then he sent Shaikh Khalil, ® one of the descendant: i 
7 descendants of the { Although the master (Ustad) has [this second verse |—® 


venerable Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar, may God sanctify his soul, : 
who was the spiritual guide of Shir Khan, to Humayin, and made 

overtures of peace to him, representing that he was willing to give m~ . 
up to Humayiin’s representatives the whole country with the 

exception of Bangala, and would have the Khutbah and sikka estab- 


One thou exaltest and givest him sovereignty, 
Another thou castest down from his throne to the fishes.7 
This event occurred in the year 946 H, and to commemorate it 
the following chronogram was written : 
Salamat bawad Padshah kase.* 


eee’ lished in Humayiin’s name. This agreement was ratified between 
" them by an oath on the Divine Word, and Humayiin’s mind was at And Shir Khan after the victory turned back, and came to : 
“peace with regard to Shir Khan. Bangala, and after fiyhting several engagements ® put to death 
A bridge was ordered to be thrown across : but Shir Khan was ; Jahangir Quli Bag with all his following. In that country he : 
plotting treachery and deceit. read the KAutbah in his own name, and assumed the title of Shir F: 
Verse. Shah,!° and in the following year proceeded with a vast army ; 
Make the camel leap from the room of the deceit of the world, 1 aha 
because out of craft, ~~ i 1 yay pishtar (Text). MSS. (A) (B) read_yMtuy. bishtar, in great numbers, 


In that room where they speak of peace the camel is clad in 8 MSS. (A) (B) Male (5. 
: 8 Named Nigam according to Firishta, 


armour, : 
f the heavens and the room of the earth, 4 permitted him to occupy the throne for h 
id. ounding that room # Mss. (A) (B) 2 oi. ' ik le 
hitrizes: ; t 6 Shir Shah was originally called Farid Khan, and his father’s name was sg 
and attac ked the army of " Hasen Khin. K : 
line. After a 6 MS. (A) omits these words. 
above is the reading of two MSS., but tha 
gyfo glial eats ont gil gan Baal 
No authority exists for such a reading. 
The verses in question are by Firdausi. 
1 Here the reading of MS. (A) is followed which reads nae 
hd gtles et 3b ws 
8 MS. (B) adds the date in figures (946). eee 
9 MSS. (A) (B) omit J&A. See Elliot and Dowson, IV, pp. 876-878. 
10 ‘Abbas Khan tells us he had assumed the title of Hazrat-i' Ali, 















who says that as a reward Humayin 
alfa day. Briggs I. 87. 









as 


The text has a footnote saying that the 


t the correot reading is 9 "= | 
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intending to capture Agra, Kamran Mirza, prior to the affair of 

Jausa, after hearing of the victory of Shir Khan and the rebellion 

of Mirza Hindal against Humayin, returned from Qandahar to 
Lahor, and leaving there came to Agra, which he reached in the 

year 946 H. Mirza Hindal himself, before the arrival of Mirza 
Kamran, in the absence of Humaytn, laid siege to Dihli, in which 

Mir Fakbr ‘Ali and Mirza Yadgar Nasir had fortified themselves ; 

but not meeting with any success joined hands with Mirza Kamran. 

Mir Fakhr ‘Ali also came in and had an interview with him, 

353 but Mirza Yadgar Nasir would not leave the fort. Eventually 
Mirza Hindal separating from Mirzi Kamran proceeded to Alwar, 

When Humayin heard these tidings, he became still more despon- 

dent,! till that eventful defeat took place * after the defeat at Jausa® 

he proceeded by forced marches, accompanied by a few horsemen, 

and arrived unawares at the tent of Mirzi Kamran in Agra. The 

Mirza also knew nothing of his coming; both brothers upon recog- 

nising each other burst into tears.* Afterwards Hindal Mirza and 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza and his sons, who had for a time shewn 

e hostility, came in and offered their submission for certain consider- 
ations: Their faults were pardoned and they sat in consultation. 
Mirza Kamran ostensibly had this intention, that, inasmuch as the 
avmy of the Panjab had gathered fresh force, Humfyiin should 
grant him leave to proceed against Shir Khan and endeavour to 
take vengeance on him, while the King should remain iu ease and 
tranquillity at the Capital. When Humaytn declined to accede to 
this proposal, the Mirza put forward a claim to proceed to ® the 
‘Panjab, and urged an infinity of reasons, giving colour to the 
_ suggestion that arefusal would cause him insupportable annoyance. 
-dingly Humayiin acceded ® to all his requests, saving only 

and Khwaja Kalan Bag was exerting his efforts to 

turn of Mirzi Kamran to the Panjab : so that this 
for six months and nothing was settled.? 
mran was taken ill with a complication 


= 










. 3 MS. (B) ets Sole. 
HEC) Af 


or 
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of severe diseases,! and when the diagnosis was arrived at that the 
Mion by tin hend of creveetaron tos te 
of interested advisers * to lexath ae a "i be Nese 

i 8 penta uspicion against Humayin, 
and imagined that perhaps it was he who had administered 354. 
poison to him. Ill as he was he returned to Lahor, and in breach * i 
of his former agreement that he would leave the whole of his 
army at Agra in the service of the king, took the whole of it 5 with 
him, with the exception of two thousand men whom he left under 
the command of Sikandar. Mirza Haidar the Mughul and z 
Dughlat® Kashmiri also remained at Agra, and were kindly | 
treated. Shir Khan waxed bold at the success of these hypocrisies, 
and towards the close of the year? aforesaid reached the bank of 
the Ganges, and despatching a° force under his son Qutb Khan, 
sent him across [the Ganges] ° against Kalpi and Itawa. Qasim 
Husain Sultan Usbeg, in concert with Yadgar Nasir Mirza and 
Iskandar Sultan, after a fight in the vicinity of Kalpi, putto death 
the son of Shir Khan with a large number! of his following, 
sending their heads to Agra. 

Humayin started to oppose Shir Khan with a large foree com- 
posed of some bundred thousand cavalry, and crossing the river of 
Qanauj encamped in face of his enemy for the space of one month. 
The army of Shir Khan did not comprise in all more than 
five thousand"! cavalry. It was under such circumstances that 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza and his son fled a second time from a 
the king, and the reinforcements of Mirza Kamran also took flight a 
to Lahor, and the Mughuls of the King’s army were scattered in 





=f 


1 yolaie (1°) Amraz-i-mutazaddah. Lit.: Diseases of opposite tenden- 
cies, i. ¢., those diseases, the treatment of one of which tends to aggravate the 
other. : 

2 wlkee ccla aah ss, (A) (B). - 3 Pay 

8 MS. (B) &} Bolo. 4 Ms. (B) CLE for Gie, , 

& Read here dy? S9% Bye ly Ae MSS (A) (B) instead of ral 1y Aad y. . 
Text. : 

6 Read wEs 9 MS. (A). 

7 MS (B) reads wrongly wholyd yo for Jl ST 39 7 

8 MSS. (A) (B) SiRbs xb. 9 MSs. (A) (B) omit SS. 

to MSS.(A) (B) 29S Ge. = 

IL MS. (B) says J5% XS panjah hasdr, fifty thousand, 
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all directions. ‘The rains now came on, 


: ee ( F i ference might speedily be dissolved so 

of Hu , é ; prayed that this con ght speedily be solve 

Rain ee Sate was on low lying ground, he desired to march that he might goto Kabul. After long consultation Humayin 
: encamp on the high ground. At this very time! sent Mirzi Haidar with a large party who had accepted service 


Shir Khan drew up his troops, and came out to give battle. This in Kashmir, to that district. It was agreed! that Khwaja 
engagement took place on the day of the ‘Ashira, the lOth of Kalan Beg should follow Mirza Haidar, and that Humayan 
Muharram 947 H., and a chronogram was found for it in the words : himself also should proceed thither after the conquest of Kashmir, 
Khurabi-i-mulkei-Dilli a The greater number of the Mughul \ When Mirza Haidar arrived at Naushahva? which is a well- 
soldiers refused to fight® and took to their heels, while a small \ known place, he entered that country with the concurrence of 
‘body of them who engaged in fight, strove manfully in battle, certain Kashmiris and conquered it: and on the 22nd of Rajab 
but things had gone beyond control, and it was of no avail. The 5 of this same year he gained possession of that country. Khwaja 
king rode off with the intention of going to the high ground. . - Kalan Bag had gone to Sialkot. When tidings reached the king 356. q 
‘This action of his in itself afforded an excuse to his men to flee, that Shir Khan had crossed the river at Saltanpir and had arrived a 
and a serious defeat ensued. Moreover the king while crossing the within thirty krohs of Lahor, Humayun, on the first of the month 
river Ganges became separated from his horse, and by the help of of Rajab in the aforesaid year, crossed the river of Lahor, and * 
Shamsu-d-Din Muhammad of Ghazni (who eventually became on ae Mirza Kamran, after breaking his solemn vows, agreed for certain a 
the foster-father of the prince’s most excellent majesty, and was reasons to accompany Humayin as far as the neighbourhood of $ 
honoured in Hindistan with the title of A‘zam Khiin),® eseaped Bahira, and Khwaja Kalan Beg made forced marches from 
he from the water and returmed to Agra; but seeing that® the Sialkot, and joined Humayiin’s camp. Mirza Kamran together 
4 enemy’s army was coming up in pursuit, he could not remain with Mirza ‘Askari, separating ® from the king, proceeded in com- 

there,’ so made his way to the Panjab with all speed. pany with Khwaja Kalan Beg towards Kabul, while Humaytn 
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and inasmuch as the camp 


855 






















* At the commencement of Rabi‘u-l-awwal of this year all the f 1 proceeded towards Sind. Mirza Hindal, and Mirza Yadgir | 

Sultans and Amirs of the Chaghatai tribe assembled for i Nasir also, after accompanying him for a few stages, left him, ri 

conference in Lahor, Hypocrisy was still the order of the and after a few days returned, by the counsel! off! Amir a 

day, and Muhammad Sultan and his sons fled from Lahor to Abial Baga. On the banks of the Indus such great scarcity a 

Multan, while Mirza Hindal and Mirza Yadgar Nasir thought =} prevailed in the camp of Humayin, that one sir’ * the ree 
it advisable to proceed to Bhakkar and Tatta. Mirza Kamran i smaller millet ® could sometimes not be bought even ‘or hes : 

ae a an (oe hie et ea ashrafi.7 The greater part of the army perished owing to tl is 7 

2 eae ee searcity, while others died from want of water, till at a 2 

Humayin with a small number passed on to the pe y 

Jaisalmir,? and the country of Marwar, where strange? incidents 3 


) MSS. (A) (B) OMALs 20, 3 Nowshera. 


8 MSS. (A) (B) supplying 3I- a oe 
4 MS. (B) reads “Y= 4, in company with. ee a Panjabi ‘abi 
8 aye Us Ghalla-i-jawéri. This is the Hindosténi, or rather, the a 








Ge 
name. In Persian it is called Wl})! arzan. nee he = 
1 The proper average price of this grain being six dam ms ye pers A 
# Pi the above represents an enhancement of price represen y neko es 
; 1: 6,000. ; 
8 MS. (A). 9 Omit Gye 9 MSS. (A) (B). 
59 
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oveurred. After undergoing great hardships and distress, which 


it is the invariable custom of the Heavens to inflict, he betook 


himself to ‘Iraq and having obtained reinforcements, Shah 
Tahmasp gained possession of Qandahar and Kabul, 


Oe. 
home and giving up the service of Jamal Khan spent some time _ 
Jaunpir in the acquisition of science, and in perfecting himself 
in knowledge, until he had read the Kafiyah* with its commentary 
i ge, 


fi es Julistan, Bis- 
and collect and other epitomes, besides acquiring by heart the @ulistan, B f 
i ne tia . ky i 7 mama and other works, He used to go the roundo 
Ing ® great army re-conquered Hindiistan. This exploit will be tan, Sikandarnama : iating with the learned doctors and 
+ 5 ae . * 1) . 7 sores, associating 2 
described in its proper place if the Most High God will it so. monasteries and colleges, a re set 1 himself with the improvement 
. f ate try, and busiec § 
: Shaikhs of that country, . vas reconciled to his father, 
Suir Kyiv my 1 Hasan Sir of his character. After some time he was eas pith re. 
» Ses ; ee i > management of his 7@egirs. 
Whose name was Farid and his title Shir Khan, ascended the and was entrusted by him re ritaiien using clever devices § 
. . é 5 . quit ¢ mpartié 8 
throne of empire under the above title, which he assumed. The he carried ead a A . kogt that in check. Later 
ey . +770 : : f rebels, and ke 
357. chronogram Kharabi-i-Mulk-i-Dillz t was invented? to record that a. for the punishment of ae ; trangement between Farid and 
‘ stances again led to an estrang 
year. on circumstances aga i ; : mn brother.® he eleredita 
. . ora with his own brother, 
Inasmuch as he, by favourable circumstances and his own his father, and going to te i an,® one of the chief commanders 7 
‘ ed rey aulat Dan, 
cleverness and bravery, rose from the rank of Bag 8 to royal dignity, enter the service of Daula' 


it is essential to give a brief account of his 
of Hasan Str, [brahim by name,* in the time of Sultan Buhlal, brothers ; :s is a disgraceful and inhaman state of 
came to Hindistan from 5 Roh, by which is meant Afghanistan, 3 at this and said, This is a Fipisaast with his son and that the 
entered the service of Sultan Buhlil, and was stationed in the s ache * pds Te Upon the death of Hasan, 
vicinity of Hissar Firaza and Narnal. After his death (his son) son should complain cna ea to the Sultan, and obtained 
Hasan became a servant of Jamal Khan, one of the Amirs of Daulat Khan made a 2 ae sins for Shir Khan, There he 
Sultén Sikandar, and was granted the gaegir of the pargana of 1 his desire in securing those parganas 


of Sultan Ibrahim, ar é 2 complaint agair is father an 
ainst 3 
r, and laid « nph t ag his fat ad 
8 2e ethe Sultan.? The Sultim however, was displeased 358. 
befor i 7 Pp 


things that a fathe 


as led by the enmity 
i ime," and eventually was led I 
Sahsaram and Khawaspir, dependencies of the fortress of Eastern remained for some i sun ne ee re vl 
Rohtas.6 He had five hundred cavalry under his command. In of his brothers to ghia service oe os na : 
consequence of the unkindness of his father, and the jealous . Darya Khan Luhani, 5 RE Se pein 
enmity of his brothers,? of whom there were seven, he left his aii Er x OVER mace 
i : MS. (B) reads 
| L There is a little variation in the reading here: a ae 
1 These letters give the date 947 H. (1540 A.D.) MS. (B) adds the date in “ ” ise eka bay| sao tence ites fazail, abe 
- Z ; ic grammar Sharky 
: sa 7 A celebrated work on Arabic ad ie ee 
* MSS. (A)(B) with SUL for O8 as in the text. . 9 Al-Kafiyah peice et po ae 
8 ‘The text reads oS 3! Ms. (B) SS 31 MS. (A) SI. Pick == neater 
The first seems 


. No. 9707. 
the only intelligible reading in the sense in which it is see H. K 


a ue! silbs. + us. (4) 9° aa 
anne 0 eee 8 the rotten of Farid Khan by 4 " per 000 horse and is 
MI = a a ler of p 
4 Omit 4&5 mgs. (A) (B). ‘ 6 Nigam Khan w f Budha, was a comman 
5 The text and both MSS. read ¥3) Radah it should be %3) Roh. See sat 6 Daulat ont datenutreasann(le DOV, Sat). ; 
Firishta Bo. text, p. 412, also Elliott and Dowson TV, 308, great favour ‘ us. 8 MS. (A) omits ho 
6 Rohtas Sharqi. Rohtasgarh in the Shahabad district of Bengal. The 7 MS. (A) omits J+ 


other Rohtas is in the Panjab. See Hunter Imp. Gaz., X11, 78. 


; ; al edly 3} yas aul MS. (B) 
UThe text roads gsilsel whysly! darddarin-i-a'yani, Uterine brothers. 10 Read here 24 gg4ly8 s31 yay a 
MS, (A) reads thst Akhydfi brothers by the same mother, but a different 7 il (MSS) (AB) 4 Ye ah 
father. From the context it is clear that Badaoni means all the sons of ee! ae, Wa ila) MSS. (A) (B)- 
Hasan Khan by his four wives, (Steingnss), see E and D IV, 310. ' y 


9 MSS. (A) (B) supply 9- 


~~ ne 
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Sultan Muhammad. This was at the time when Sultan Ibrahim 
had taken the field at Panipath, and Babar Padshah had conquered 
Hindustan and planted! the banner of sovereignty. Here he 


of the jdegir, went again to Sultan Junaid, whom he found just 
starting to pay his respects to Babar Padshah, Taking Shir 
Khan with him, Junaid enrolled him among the servants and well- 













2 ishers of the king’s rt. He « i a - 
was well received, and as one day, when on a hunting expedition, he Wishers of the kcing’s court i accompanied Eat 
; : “ = . : dition to Chanderi. In accordance with Mughal habits and 
killed a tiger in the presence of Sultin Muhammad, the title of Shir . ie ¢ Ravi 
4 i ‘ : (ae istoms, and owing to the carelessness of the king in his manage- 
Khan was bestowed upon him by the Sultan, who also appointed ae < _ F 
: rik ant of the affairs of State, and the venality of the revenue- 
him to be tutor? to his son Jalal Khin. After some time L met : ; a : 
fficers, and the utter disorder into which the affairs of the people 
Muhammad Khan Sir, governor of the country of Chaund, made an Sige : : L 
a neh | ‘ peas had fallen, matters came to such a pass that if any person! had 
Berean’ eee eclipt MeaResttindl ice Shir Khan, ie - an object in view, he could quickly bring it to pass.? One day Babar 
object of advancing the interest of his brothers, and having sue- n the occasion of a banquet, observed him behave in a way which 
ee Conmnge Sh GHieaamem denen egliatttae Le a nave the royal censure,’ and demanded the punishment of 
brothers were to have a share in the management of the parganas, ri Khan. Those who were present at the banquet related the 
sent Suleiman, son of Hasan Sir who has been mentioned, accom- sor ‘all x of a independence and arrogant assumption, not 
panied by one of his servants named Shadi to Khawaspir, and AL. nee iS aa some of his double-dealings. Shir Khan 
Bhaka the servant of Shir Khan who was known asthe father of a rehensive of danger, and fled from the ; 
Khawas Khan engaged in battle with Suleiman and was killed. . aagpeai gins coon wie wrote. &. Lette eceint ‘ 
Th fal ; . * 475 ing’s camp to his ¢ Smit ; ; 
Te CEST Slegoeatcortphetenertic gc tors nt ot Sul Ten a 
n aan, retext to cover his return, i i ae 
nor the inclination to serve Sultan Muhammad, he accordingly fies, ce d by feelings of hostility against him to be 
abandoned his position and jaegir, and having no other resource . ; Sul ltan Muhammad to send® an army against Shir Khan's 
betook himself to Sultan Junaid Birlas, who was holding the ‘. “at cause of his being in service with the Mughals, and as 
Government of Karra and Manikpitr on behalf of Babar Padshah. ee ad ek sent ‘eka quickly 6 obtain leave of absence from 
859. He remained in his service, and after presenting many valuable Babar, he had accordingly taken this liberty and rere pa ae 
offerings, obtained a fully equipped army as reinforcement from ‘ d * naioin those who wished well to the sultans 
etermined to rejoin 0} 
Sultan Junaid, and fought with Muhammad Khan, wrested from Thence he proceeded to Sultan Muhammad, bie he ~<a 
n : an 
him the parganas of Chaund and other parganas, and took posses- by increased confidence and by suitable ae a Khan wee 
nm of them. Muhammad Khan fled, and took refuge in the fortress more installed as custodian of his younger nan 
f R Shir Khan, having wreaked his vengeance on his whole affairs he took under his own manag ne 
apologetic overtures to Muhammad Khan, address- 


‘ death of Sultan Muhammad, he obtained absolute con 


whole country of Bihar and its dependencies. . with Makhdim 
He entered into a compact of friendship 


Sai Amirs of the Wali 
sit ‘Alam, the governor of Hajipur, one af tite 


ng thus earned his gratitude he 


L MS. (A) supplie’ US. ne 
2 MSS. (A) (B) supply 9 oS after Bip 
8 MS. (A) reads cuss for Hyd toxt 

4 MS. (A) bas Als? with no dots. 

5 Omit gg® before OY MSS. (A) (8) 

§ MS. (A) sos). The text is correct> 
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of Bangala, who despatched an Amir named Qutb Khan to under- 
take the overthrow of Makhdam ‘Alam. Shir Khan marched to 
the aid of Makhdim ‘Alam, and! after a fierce battle put Qutb 
Khan to death, taking as spoil elephants and treasure and many 
followers. Jalal Khan and his tribe, who are Lithanis,? in spite 
of Shir Khan, made over Bihar to the ruler of Bangala and 
elected to serve under him, and leaving Shir Khan to his fate, 
took care to secure their own safety. 

The Bangalis in the first instance sent Ibrahim Khan, the son 
of the Qutb Khan above mentioned, against Shir Khan to wreak 
vengeance upon him. Shir Khan used daily to fight with them 
from within the fort, but since the Bangalis received large rein- 
forcements, and no way of retreat remained open to him, he 
yielded to necessity and fought a battle with them in the open § 
in which he gained the day. Ibrahim Khan also seeing what had 
occurred went and joined his father, and Shir Khan seized the 
whole of the camp of the Bangiilis* with their elephants and 
artillery, acquiring thereby great renown, so that he established a 
lasting and undivided control over the country of Bihar and 
raised himself to the dignity of a Sultan. He next wrested the 
fortress of Chinar together with its vast treasures from the sons 
of [Jamal Khan Sarang-Khani 5)® Taj Khan, one of the Amirs of 
361. Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who some years before had regained possess- 

ion of it, and took in marriage his wealthy and beautiful wife who 
had vast stores of treasure. ‘This fact also enhanced his grandeur 
and dignity, so that the desire for sovereignty daily gained more 
ase ney over his mind, till at last certain powerful Amirs of 
I ion summoned from Chitor Sultan Mahmiad, 










| power, had induced him to 
, to his defeat? had 
seated him upon the 
a vast army and 
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submit, and entered his service, and taking leave came to 
Sahsaram. Sultan Mahmitd passing by Sahsaram, after writing 
and making over to Shir Khan an agreement relating to Bihar,! 
thereby hopes, despatched him to attempt the 
conquest of Jaunpir and to engage in war with the Amirs of 
Humayin Padshah. He thus brought the whole of that province 
as far as Liakhnau into his own® power. The Amirs of Humayam 
Padshah could not stand against (Shir Khan), and procestling to ‘ 
Kalinjar® gave in their allegiance to him. sae marched 
to oppose Sultan Mahmad, and Baban and Bayazid, who = 
with him.’ When the two armies met Shir Khan, who had sto 
aloof from Sultan Mahmud for some days, or joined his mee 
and sent a message to Mir Hindi Beg Qiachin, Commander-in-c = 
of the Mughal army, saying that on ac day-of of pect aa 
kK ank movement and stand on one side. 
es: he, well know how utterly 1 abhor Ke detest the 
command of Sultan Mahmid and Baban° and Bayazid. 


raising his 





Verse. 


If Tcommitted a fault, [ have at all events made my road 


clear. 


Fventually he did as 
and Baban? being defeated rv 


he had arranged, and Sultan Mahmid 
etired to the country of Patna, and 


ill i . (1542 
made no further attempts to fight, till im the baer eee 
A. D.) in the country of Orissa’ he encampe al fone 
of the desert of non-existence, and having pee oa 
goal remained at rest. Humayiin Padghah Ke pert 
sent Mir Hindi Beg as his agent to Shir Khan 


de some lame 
him to yield up the fort of Chinar. He, pans ot iy 
excuse, so the king ordered several noted i 


7m i der effectual 
1 This agreement was to the effect that should shir eaten country of 
istance to Sultan Mahammad Lodi in recovering ret { Firishta). 
mite should be restored to him as a reward for his ee + 
2 MSS. (A) (B) omit oy. a abil and Bayazid. 
4 MSS. (A) (B) read 452 4 9 Ey. Firishte we ha exh ecierenee 
5 MSS. (A) (B) read SUAS dazio odsy: gl tre? 


6 MS. (A) 90: pet 
7 MS. (A). 8 The text is 


® Not in MSS. (A) (B) which write also 
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and lay siege to that fortress, himself also! preparing to follow 
them. In the meanwhile Shir Khan wrote a petition in which ho 
pointed out his own sincerity and the favour shewn him by Baban, 
and recounted the deserving nature of his former services, more 
specially his opposition to Baban and Bayazid. This petition he 
sent by the hand of Qutb Khan, his eldest son, together with a 
large force, to Humaytin Padshah, He sent also with Qutb Khan, 
‘Isa Khan Hajjab, who was his vakil with the powers of a vazir, and 
he fleeing from Gujrat joined his father in Bangala. When Humay- 
jin Padshah altered his course towards Gujrat, Shir Khan himself 
had risen to great dignity and power, so that he engaged in open 
battle with Humayin on two occasions, and gained the day, as has 
already been mentioned, Shir Shah in the early part of the year 
of his accession laid waste the ancient city of Qannauj, and mov- 
ing it from its original site re-established it on the banks of the 
river Ganges ; it is now known as Shirgarh. In the same manner 
he destroyed the fortress of Shamsabad and removed it to another 
place, calling it by the name of Rusiilpir. Now, however, at the 
date of writing, it has been repopulated in its old position. And 
when he arrived at old Dihli, which was founded by Sultam ‘Alau- 


-d-Din, ho destroyed that also, and established between the fortress 


of Dinpanah, which Muhammad Humayiin Padshah constructed, 
and” Firozabad, an extensive city, and built round® that fort 
a rampart of stone and mortar, having an extent of three krohs. 
On his arrival at Sultanpir by continuous marches, the bro- 
thers of Humayin Padshah and the Chaghatai Amirs quarrelled, 
d each took his own way as has been described, and Shir Shah 
; to reassemble, came up in pursuit. 

r amation that from the country 


a 
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and a Hindi were also appointed to superintend the supply i 


of water for each. A refreshment house was also kept stocked 
for the use of strangers and poor wayfarers. On both sides of 
the road also, large and lofty trees were planted in ayennes, so 
that all travellers might go along in the shade of them. Traces of 
these still remain in most places up to the present time, though 
fifty-two years have passed since then. In his reign justice was 
so widespread that if, for example, an old man holding a golden 
tray in his hand had lain down to sleep whenever he felt inclined, 
no thief or ruffian would have dared to take it away from him, 
Thanks be to God that the writer of this Muntakhab was born 
in the reign of so just a king; to use the words of the Prophet, 
may the peace and blessing of God be upon him,! Twas born in the 


reign of the just king, on the seventeenth of Rabi‘u-s-gani? in 364 


the year 947 H. (1540 A.D.) but, in spite of this, would that the 
name of that hour and that day had been erased from the chroni- 
cles of years and months, so that I had not been obliged to leave 
the private chamber of non-existence, where I dwelt with the 
inhabitants of the world of dreams and fancies, and to place my 
foot into this world of imaginary existence, and to suffer * so many 
scars of various misfortunes, all of which are branded with the 


stamp, He loses this world and the neat, the context is well-known. 

Verse. ‘ at 
My body bears a robe, surpassing splendid pene 
My hopes for this world and the next are ended. 


Rubaii. 


I came yesterday, and have accomplished nothing, 

To-day my efforts have availed me nothing, 

To-morrow I depart, having learned no single secret; : 

Better had been non-existence than this vain superfluity. 
And when one looks into the matter carefully one becomes 


aware that seeing that the Lord, the repositor, piers 
prophetic office, upon him and his family may the peace @ 


ing of God rest, says : * “ Would that the Lord of Muhammad had not 


1 MSS. (A) (B). 
% 21st August, 1540. , sits 
$ MSS. (A) (B) rend dxhS ays for OAS ge? 
4 MSS: (A) (B) omit cg writing simple O22. 
60 


ry of the seal of the 
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created Muhammad,” it is not in the power of a weak-minded 
mortal (like myself) to draw a single breath in tls valley (of 
desolation), and one fears lest such an attempt should lead to 
andacity in the way of religion, and lest its fruit should be ever- 
lasting destruction, I entreat pardon from (od of all that is an 
abomination to Him. 

What power has the clay that it should say to the potter 

Why dost thou make me and why dost thou break me.! 

After that Shir Shah reached the hill-country of Balnat. Hoe 
built there the fortress of Rohtas as a protection for the army of 
Hindistan against the Mughiil forces. Then he appointed Khawasy 
Khan to undertake the pursnit, and returned. While on the 
march he heard that a commander named Khizr Khan Sarak had 
become infatuated with rebellious notions and was behaving as 
though he were a Sultan. Shir Shah? accordingly bent his course 
thither, and Khizr Khan hastening to encounter him was taken 
prisoner. Shir Shah took possession of that country and conferred 
it by way of jaegir upon several of his Amirs, and appointed to 
the superintendence of the fort of Rohtas,’ Qazi Fazilat the Qazi 
of the army, who was popularly known by the more appropriate 
title of Qazi Fazihat.* 

In the year 948 H, he came ® to Agra, and in the year 949 H, 
proceeded to Gwaliar with the intention of conquering Malwa.® 
Abiil Qasim Beg, one of the Amirs of Humayiin Padshah who had 

entrenched himself in that fortress, came jn and had an interview 


oer 


of the Chiefs of Rai Sen, had attacked the ci 


Se 
fa a lies by. 
1 Supply @F Mss. (A) (B)- 9 MS. (A) SUPP 

8 MSS. (A) (B). meee 
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with him, giving up the keys of the fort. Malla Khan the gover- 
nor of Malwa, who! was one of the slaves of the Khilji Sultans, si? 
and held absolute and unlimited power in that provines, offered — 
his services to Shir Shih, and was honoured by splendid rewards, : 
Shir Shah also had tents pitched for him close to his own tent, 
and prepared a hundred and one horses and other apparatus of 
pomp and dignity in his honour. In the meantime a suspicion 
arose in Malli Khan’s mind, and one night he tore his tent and 
escaped alone after the accustomed manner of slaves, and fled, 
Shir Khan wrote the following :— 
Verse. 
You see how the chicken-hearted slave Malla has treated me 
It is a saying of Mustafa “ There can be no good in a slave.” - 
Shir Khan then nominated Haji Khan Sultani to the subjuga- fe 

tion of the province of Malwa, and Saziwal Khan? to adminis- _ 
ter the affairs of the district of Sawis;3 Malla Khan fought > 
with Haji Khan and Sazawal Khan, and suffered a defeat from 
which he never recovered. 

Every weakling who fights with one stronger than he, 

Gets such a fall that he can never again rise. 

And Khan-i-Khanan Sarwani,* who was the 5 permanent Goy- : 

ernor of the fort of Ranthanbar, yielded up that fortress to Shir 366. 
Shah and came with his family to the township of Basawar. Itis— 


said that some one introduced some poison into his cup. eee ae ie 
is in the suburbs of that township, in @ pleasant spot, and is well- oa 


known at this time: 











Quatrain. 


Death, thou hast desolated hundreds of homes, 
Tn the kingdom of existence thou makest a a spoil. 
No jewel beyond price has come into the world, ; 
But thou has borne it away and hidden it ee aa ve 
In this year Shir Shah 6 Jed an Sie aan ‘ _ pt = a 
Das b : = son ] , one 
Rai Sen and besieged it, because Piranma a vias wah x: on 


“ 
+ ere 


— & Omit 4 F nefore eS MSS. (A) (B): 





ae 


eis 


Cae yf 
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‘is one‘of the chief cities of Hindistan, and had put its inhabitants 
to death, and was keeping two thousand ! women, Hindiis and 
Muslims, in his own farim. The following couplet was found to 
record the date of this siege : 


Qiyam-i-bargah bashad mubarak. 
May the stability of the court be fortunate? 


‘ After prolonging the siege for some time Shir Shah entered into 

a compact, and succeeded in dislodging Piranmal ® by the inter- 
vention of Shahzida ‘Adil Khan and Qntb Khan Naib,* and 
assigned him a place in his own camp, bestowing upon hima 
hundred horses, with a robe of honour and a sum of gold; and 
eventually by the advice of Mir Saiyyid Rafi‘u-d-Din Safawi of 

Jj,5 which was given the title of Mugaddasa (Sacred) by Sikandar 
Lodi, broke his word, and caused Piranmal together with his 
family and children to be trampled to death by elephants. Not a 
single man of those turbulent and rebellions Hindis, who were 

367. near ten thousand souls, escaped in that battle. ‘Their women and 
i men either® became food for the edge (jauhar) of the sword or 
fed the flames of the fire called jihar, a well-known word in the 
Hindi language. This chronicle, from that day forward, remained 

as a record upon the pages of Time, may God be merciful to its author. 

‘his event occurred in the year 950 H., and? after some time he 

girded up his loins for a holy war to uproot the pestilent infidels of 

the country of Marwar, and led a vast ® army against Rai Maldeo i 
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the leader of the Rais of Hindistan who held sway over : 
country of Nagor and Jaunpiir, and was a powerful opponent 
the Muslims; and inasmuch as one of the maxims of Shir Shah, — 
from which he never departed,! was to throw up an entrenched 
position round his army, no matter how few the enemy might 
be, as soon as Maldeo arrived in the vicinity of Ajmir with 
fifty thonsand picked cavalry trained and experienced im war, 
intent upon slaying or being slain, and confronted Shir Shah, 
he, finding it impossible to make trenches and ramparts because 
of the sandy soil, held a conference with his experienced 
and veteran Amirs. No one of them however could devise a 
way to effect that object. Suddenly Mahmid Khan, the son of 
‘Adil Khan,? who was grandson to Shir Shah, notwithstanding his 
youth said, ‘ Let Shah ‘Alam order the banjaras (grain sellers) of 
the army to fill sacks with sand and arrange them round’ the 
army.” This idea’ highly commended itself to Shir Shah, and 
he immediately placed his turban upon the lad’s head, and 
bestowed upon him in perpetuity the treaty territories. 

In the end Heaven did not favour his designs, and Islam Shah ® 
after reaching kingly power, made this unfortunate boy the very 
first of his family, beirs to the kingdom, to have his name plotted: 
out from the page of existence, in accordance with the saying 
Al mulku ‘aqgim® (The kingdom has no heir), and that treatment 
which he meted out to them, vindictive Time measured again to 
his posterity. is 





Verse. 


If thon hast done evil remain not secure from calamity, 
For the nature of things brings about requital. | 
In short Shir Shah, who7 would not give the head of one of 368. k 
his soldiers for a kingdom, and to whom the Afghans were®> far : 
dearer than can be expressed, was by no means willing to involve a 


1 MS. (A) omits uals, 
a MS, (A) reads OS Jol yay MS. (B) IE Jole wr. 
§ MS. (A) reads for 336) 9 y!- 

4 MS. (A) reads 3! cst cr! omitting jhe. : 





5 MSS. (A) (B) read 8h pe. 8 ake Shel. : = 
1 MS (A) omits We>- 8 MSS. (A) (B) read 92. ais 5 
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his army in calamity with the ignorant, boar natured, currish ! 
Hindis. Accordingly he devised an artifice, and wrote fictitious 
letters purporting to emanate from the generals of Maldeo’s army, 
to himself, couched in enigmatical language,? the substance of 
them being that there would be no need for the king in person 
to superintend the fighting, when the armies were drawn up 
for battle, because they themselves would take Maldeo alive and 
deliver him up, upon the condition that such and such places 
should be given them as @ reward. Having done this he so 
arranged that those letters fell into Maldeo’s hands, with the 
result that Maldeo became utterly suspicious of all his generals,® 
and, in the dead of night* fled alone without looking behind him ; 
and, notwithstanding that his generals denied their complicity 
with oath upon oath, saying that they never could have been 
guilty of such dastardly conduct,’ and that this was all the 
handiwork of Shir Shah in his desire to raise dissensions ® between 
them, it was of no use, and had no effect upon Maldeo’s mind. 
Kanhaiya,’? who was his minister and agent, abused Maldeo in 
violent terms, and taking four thousand resolute men devoted 
to death, or even more than this number, came down upon the 
army of Shir Shah, with the intention of surprising them by 
night, but missed his way, and after marching the whole night, 
when morning broke became aware that he had left the camp 
fav in rears After striving to the utmost of their powers, when 
they had abandoned all hope of life, at the very moment when 
the army of Shir Shah came in sight, as a result of their own 
stupidity, by the good luck of Shir Shah or by the superior good 
fortune of Islam, the infidels in a body dismounted from their 
‘and renewing their vows of singleness of purpose and 
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mutual assistance, binding! their sashes together and joining : 
hand to hand, attacked the army of the Afghans with their short 
spears, which they call Barchha,? and with their swords. Shir 
Shih had given orders saying that if any man ventured to fight — 
with the sword with this swinish horde, his blood would be on 
his own head. He accordingly ordered the elephant troops to 
advance and® trample them down. In rear of the elephants, the 
artillery and archers gave them a taste of the bowstring, and 
admitting them to the banquet of death, gave them the hospitality 
of the land of extinction. The bright surface of the world’s 
page was polished, and freed from the dark lines of the land of ay 
infidels, and not one of the infidels got off with his lifp, nor was 
a single Muslim lost in that encounter.s A poet of Basawar, 
whose takhallus is Faizi,® wrote this verse on that subject. 














Suddenly check to the king happened to Maldeo 
Tt would have been checkmate had not the piece 
Kanya ® protected him as ‘Ira.7 


It is said that after this victory Shir Shah on several occasions 
nsed to say, “I haye sold the empire of the whole of Hindustan ® 
for a handful of millet.” Returning thence and making over 
the fortress of Rantanbhir to his son ‘Adil Khan, he gave him 
leave for a few days to visit the fort, and put the garrison in 
order, when he was to follow his father. The writer has heard 
from a trustworthy source, that one day while on that expedition 
Mir Saiyyid Rafi‘u-d-Din, the renowned and unique traditionist 
now pardoned and absolved, who has been already mentioned, said 
to Shir Shah, ‘‘All my ancestors were? authors of authorita- 
tive compositions and used to give instructions in the two sacred 


1 The text reads OUEly by yo &b33 but we should read SLL dayta. 

2 Barchha. A Hindi word meaning a small spear. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read Say Jarl 

4 MS. (B) writes needlessly oss ae uo eh. 

6 See Ain-i-Akbari (B) I 490, for a full account of the poet Faigi. 

6 IT read here Us for L,$, see n. 7, page 478. 

T dey#t for oy% MSS. (A) (B) dsy® ‘Ir@ is that piece at chess which is 
interposed between the king and a Rook to protect the king from check by 
the Rook, see J. R. S. A. xiii p. 49, (Bland, on the Persian game of chess). 

8 MS. (A) supplies |. 9 MS. (A) 9 SI B92. 
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cities.! Lalone of all my family have become so helpless and 
powerless that in search of the gold and fame of Hindistan I 
370. am blindly wandering. I beseech your Majesty to grant moe 
permission to depart, so that at the end of my days I may be 
able to relight the lamp of those venerable ancestors of mine. 


Seeing that I was not worthy to succeed those mighty 
intellects who have gone before me, 

My hands have spoiled many books, my ignorance has wasted 
many parchments.* 


Shir Shih answered, I should have no objections to make on 
this score, were it not that I have kept you with me for a special 
object, which is this that T intend in a short time by the help” of 
God, He is blessed and exalted,’ to clear the heart-delighting 
plain of Hindustan of the thorns of infidelity, and shortly to re- 
duce the few forts which remain, with very little difficulty, and 
passing along the seashore to fight with* those Qizilbashes who 
oppose the progress of the company of pilgrims ° to the holy 
temple (of Makkah) and have given rise to bigoted interference 
with the established religion and the orthodox followers of 
Muhammad, may the peace and blessing of God be upon him,® and to 
fend you thence with a mission bearing letters to the Sultan 
of Rim, in order that, having knitted the bonds of religious 
brotherhood between us, you may bear to him a request on my 
behalf to be entrusted with the service of one of the two sacred 
temples, may God increase their dignity, Then I coming up from 
one direction [and the Khwandgar7 from the other], may clear 

,the Qizilbash from between us, because 8 as soon as the Sultan 
tacks him, he will move with all rapidity in this direc- 
on the Sultan of Rim withdraws his forces, he will 
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again refnrn to the place he came from, whereas if we su 
him from both directions with this army and the large fol 
we have in Hindastan, together with that powerful force and its 
artillery,! his resisting power will be nil;# and on carefully con- 
sidering over this matter I can think of no person more fitted 
to carry ® this message than yourself, and simply in view of the 
attainment of this object* I cannot entertain the idea of your 
leave. 

It must not be forgotten that it is by no means improbable 
that this same good intention may be the cause of the salya- 
tion of that faithful king from the fire (of hell) although 
he fell into the fire,’ in the Day of Reckoning, for the 
Almighty, may He be glorified and evalted, is satisfied with little 
and very bountiful, and the story of ‘Amr ibnn Laig® [who 
for all his vast army and equipment, which gave him the pre- 
eminence over all kings of ‘Iraq, in the four quarters of the 
globe, was always regretful because he had not been present at 
the slaughter of Imam Husain, may God Most High be pleased with 
him, so that he might have smitten and destroyed the7 followers 
of Yazid,3 and of his having a vision in which he was walking in 
the gardens of Paradise] is well known, say, every man acts after 
his own manner,? that is after his own desire. 


Verse. 


My brother thon art all desire, nanght else ; 
All the rest of thee is but bone and fibre. 

Tf a rose is thy desire, thou art a rose garden, 
If a furnace is thy desire, thou art its fuel.' 


1 yb GUT Ms. (A). 
2 We should probably read here ~j°** for pris, eh 
! 4 MS. (A) reads Us2y*. 

8 MS. (A) reads 3! for cs'st- : ae ; 

5 See next page for the account of Shir Shah’s accident at the siege of 
Kalinjar. 

6 See Ibn Khalliqin (De Slane) IV. pp. 801 et seqq. 

7 MSS. (A) (B) omit Osh. : 

8 ole son of Mu‘awiyah, the second Khalifah of the house of 
Ummaiyah. He is celebrated in Muslim history as the opponent of Husain 
who was killed at Karbala A.H, 61, see Hughes, Dict. of Islam, 

9 See Qur'an XVII, 86. 2 

10 MS. (A) reads &+® for Aes. MS. (B) reads *yoa, 
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And in the year 952 H. (1545 A.D.) Shir Shah invested the 
fortress of Kalinjar, which is one of the strongest and most 
famous of the forts of Hindistan, and with great energy and 
skill in a short time prepared galleries, and used to make daily 
attacks upon the bastions ;! and by the time that the galleries 
had advanced near to the walls of the fort, and the mines were 
ready, attacking on all four sides he made the condition of the 
garrison very precarious. Shir Shah from the position where he 
was standing, gave orders to hurl grenades filled with gunpowder 

372. into the fort. This they did, and by chance one of those grenades 
struck the wall of the fort, and recoiling with great force ex- 

: ploded. Its fragments fell among the other grenades, which 
exploded, burning Shir Shah severely from head to foot. And 
“inasmuch as he was badly scorched,* and Shaikh Khalil the son 
of his spiritual guide, and the learned Maulana Nazimu-d-Din § 
also were fellow-sufferers with Shir Shah in this explosion,* Shir 





i ae : Shah as he ran using his hands to cover his nakedness,® 
took refuge in a tent which they had pitched for him in (front of) 


hs a bastion, where he lay unconscious. Whenever he recovered 
consciousness a little? he shouted to his men encouraging them® 
to seize the fort, and if any one came to see him he signed to him 
to go and fight, so that in his absence the Amirs® in command 


in the trenches worked harder than if he had been present, and 










The text reads here Wes” with a footnote variant ayse. MS. (B) 
9°. MS. (A) however has a totally different reading ly for 
1 see no meaning, but we should probably read ls Jaye 
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behaved with the utmost gallantry, and coming to close quar 
with the garrison, brought matters to a fight with knife and dag 
did full justice to the demands of endeavour and manliness. 
1e writer heard a story from a most trustworthy source, that 
on that eventful day of assault, in which the deeds of every — 
individnal assailant were conspicuous, and the standards and faces 
could be easily distinguished one from another,! I saw, said he, 
a soldier armed cap-a-pie, who had not previously been seen nor 
was ever after seen, clothed from head to foot in black, wearing 
a plume® of the same colour upon his head, and urging and 
encouraging our men in the battle. Then he entered one of the 
galleries and made his way into the fort. I searched for him 
everywhere after the battle, but in vain, I ecoald find no trace of 
him.* The men in the other trenches also gave the same account, ‘ ' 
saying, we saw several horsemen wearing these clothes who kept ; 
advancing in front of us till they entered the fort and vanished : 
Verse. 
If thou hadst not been on the side of religions law, Heaven 
itself would have girt its loins, 
If thou hadst® been on the side of the faith, the Gemini 
would have ungirt their sword. 

A report became current that, in that battle, certain men from r 
the invisible world had come to the aid of the Muslims. And ol 
Shir Shah suffering and distressed as he was, from time to time — - 
enquired for tidings of victory. The air was terribly hot, ae 
although they sprinkled him constantly with sandal and rose- | 
water, it was utterly useless © to relieve the scorching heat whose y 

5 


intensity increased hour by hour. a e 
£55 Sj! yer» wwledle 9, as. (A) reads for — :. 

‘The reading of the text is adopted. = 
Yl. Yalaz in the meaning of pls alam, a a 







1 The text reads ox? joo y 
(yo - Wiser MS. (B) reads Ww): 
2 Pazlu-llah Khan gives a word 3 
standard or ensign. 4 ae: 
8 MSS. (A) (B) agree with the footnote variant By ole oh, omitting the ‘ 
words Seles » Ueple found in the text. ; ; a 
4s, (A) pel? p> 
6 In the first line MSS. 
line MS. (A) reads & for > (ext). : : 
6 The toxt reads C810! Ue! lt 3) 26. MS. (B) reads of 4 
but the correct reading appears 0 be cased nal J.el MS. (A). 


(A) (B) read © for _} (Text). In the second 
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Verse. 


A breast which is consumed by the fire of separation 
Sandal ! can afford it no relief. 


At the very moment of hearing the good tidings of victory he 
yielded up his life* to the Lord, the Giver of life, the Receiver 
of life. The following stanza was written to record the date of 
his death :— 


Shir Shah, he in dread of whom 

The lion and the goat drank at the same source 

Left the world ; the wise sage pronounced 

The date of his death. Zi dtash murd® (he died from the 
effects of fire). 

His corpse was taken to Sahsaram where was the burial-place 
of his fathers, and there buried. The period of his military 
command was fifteen years, and of his Sultanate five years. 

Tt is said that on one occasion when he was looking in a 
mirror, he exclaimed, “ Alas! that I obtained my kingdom at the 
time of evening prayer.’ 


1 Joins Santalum album. Useful in headache, Sontheimer IT, 138, There 
aro three kinds according to the Makkzanu-l-adwiyah. The white sandal 
called in Hindi Chandan; the yellow sandal called in Hindi Muldgir ; the red 
sandal called in Hindi Rakat Chandan, This latter is the wood of Pterocarpus 
santalinus (Red sanders). It is generally called Debi Chandan, it is used, 
not for headache, but after being offered at the shrine of Kali is used to 

mark the forehead of the worshipper. The others both Chandan and 
“Malaydgir (so called because it comes from Malayalam or Malabar) are used 
a powder mixed into a paste with water to apply to the forehead as a cure 
e. They are also used in piija or worship by the Hindus, who have 
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Verses. 


My heart! like Khizr! take and drink the water of life, 

Like Sikandar come and conquer land and sea. 

If thou entertainest any longing for the cup-bearer and wine, : 

Take the cup of Kaugar* from the hand of the Huri® and 
drink, nie 

The fame of thy greatness and glory and majesty , 

Has reached the Koh-i-qaf, go thither and hear its tale. 

If thou art sitting, for instance, on the throne of Solomon, 

One day like the ant creep into the recess of a cave and hide 
there ; : 1. 

Two or three days like the spider, spin in the deserted corner 
of the world the strands of desire and take thy place there. 

Every beautiful-faced one,* whose beauty is unapproachable 

With that one, to thy heart’s content,® take thy delight. 

This world is a dream in the opinion of the wise, 

Do thou at last see this dream and take it. 

Thy life, O Qadiri, is as a fairy-tale of enchantment, 

Thou hast heard the tale, take the spell of enchantment. 

When the hand of Death tears ® the sleeve of thy existence 

Raise thy hand, and seize the skirt of the true Friend (God). 





Isnem Suan rent Suir Suan Sir,’ 


Who is Islem Khan. on the fifteenth of the month Rabi‘u-l- 
Awwal in the year 952 H. (1645 A.D.), acting upon the sum- 
mons of the Amirs® of Bhatta came by forced marches from the 
neighbourhood of Patna,? and by the co-operation of ‘Isa Khan 
Hajjab and the other men of influence and power,!° succeeded Lt to 
the imperial throne in room of his father, with the title of Islem 


1 Al-Khigr. See Hughes, Dict. of Islam, p. 272. 

a Qur'an cviii. 1-3. See Hughes, op. cit., p- 262. 

8 The women of Paradise. Qur'an lv. Usetish 

4 MS. (A) reads 372 oy! for ap 

6 Jo Says footnote variant Jo Ygolnt MS. (B)- 

6 dy (Text) MS. (A) MS. (B) reads ods. 

7 MS. (A) omits 3. : 

# A footnote variant ga & ais coly*l- MS (B). sacle 
9 MS. (A) 6} Bhatta. 10 oRe y : 


11 gs. (A) (B) read WS for Camthd (Text). 
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Shah, and the son of Mulla Ahmad Junaid,! who is well known,® 
found this verse of the sacred word:' “And already we have 
written in the Psalms, after the admonition that ‘the earth 
shall my righteous servants inherif,’”* to give the date of his 
accession. He wrote a despatch to his elder brother ‘Adil Khan 
and sent it to him in Ranthanbar, of which the following is 
the substance. “ Although the succession was really your right, 
still as you were at so great a distance there was a danger, 
nay a certainty of the occurrence of disturbances here before 
you could arrive. Accordingly with a view to keep down in- 
surrections, I will take charge of the army for a few days as 
your deputy, and after you arrive T shall have no alternative but 
to submit to and obey you.” Leaving Kalinjar he made for ® Agra 


‘and in the vicinity of the township of Kira Khatampir,® Khawiss 


Khan arrived from Sihrind which was his jdegir, and yielded a 
forced allegiance, because he was more inclined to favour the 
accession of ‘Adil Khan as compared with Islem Shah; a splendid 
banquet was held and he was anew placed on the throne. After- 
wards when fresh despatches from Islem Shih reached ‘Adil 
Khan, he referred the question of his coming to the following four 
persons upon whose advice and opinion as to its expediency he 


‘made his action dependent: Qutb Khan Naib, ‘Isa Khan Niyazi, 


Khawass Khan, and Jalal Khan Jilwani,’ all of whom were great 
Amirs, men of eminence belonging to his family. Islem Shah sent 
this body of men to him bearing an agreement by which he under- 


took to allow ‘Adil Khan to depart to his jaegir after the first inter- 


, and to deliver to his control any place in Hindustan which he 
et. ‘Adil Khan acting upon the advice of these Amirs 
ed from the neighbourhood of Ranthanbir to Fathpur, 
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otherwise ealled Sikri, and Islem Shah ! left Agra and cam 
Shikarpir,? where the royal palace is at present, to receive h 
and when they met they first fulfilled the duties of condolence, ani 
evinced great cordiality, and after a short time set ont together for 
Agra, Islem Shah had plotted treachery against ‘Adil Khan, and 
had consequently made a stipulation that not more than two or 
three persons should be left in the fort with ‘Adil Khan. This 
however was not carried out, and a large body of followers accom- 
panied him ; accordingly Islem Shah was constrained, in order to 
avoid suspicion, to treat ‘Adil Khan with extraordinary ° fawning 
and flattery, saying “ I have taken care of these unruly * Afghans 
so far by artful means,’ now I make them over to you,” 
Verse. 
Subject the intoxicated and riotous one to the warning glance 
of the cup-bearer.® 

Having placed him upon the throne he himself assumed an 
attitude of submission and obedience, and from motives of worldly 
wisdom was most punetilious in the observance of courtesy.7 
Although ‘Adil Khan was in the flower of his youth, and of great 
bodily strength (many well-known tales of his strength are told), 
nevertheless, since he was fond of ease, and was well aware of the 
craft and subtlety of Islem Shah and his $ ways of dealing, would 
not agree to that procedure, rose to his feet, and seating Islem 
Shah on the throne again with all honour and ceremony,® swore 
allegiance to him, and offered him congratulations upon his acces- 
sion, with the customary offerings !° and oblations. Islem Shah, 
jn accordance with the compact which had been made,!! sent ‘Isa 
Khan and Khawass Khan to accompany ‘Adil Khan, and having 
confirmed Baiana to him as a jdegir, permitted him to proceed 
thither. ‘Two months later he appointed Ghazi Mahalli, who was 
one of his confidential attendants, to go and arrest ‘Adil Khan. 

















1 Omit {y MS. (B). aa 

2 MS. (A) yog Sie Sankapir. 8 MS. (A) reads | . Gy. , ; 

4 MS. (A) or? ? yt prtyd pw be. i aa 

6 From Hiifiz, See ode commencing ys’} Biles Diwani-Hifiz, Newa o 
Kishore Press, p. 303. ess 

1 waylle Ms, (A) reads ojo, 8 MS. (B) supplies gi 

9 Read eslyes MSS. (A)(B). 10 MS. (a) BS Sly shay oS 8b 


1 MS. (B) omits 29%. ae 
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- ‘Adil Khan, however, heard of this, and fled from Baiana taking 
refuge with Khawass Khan in Miwat. Khawasgs Khan then 
summoned Ghazi Mahalli, and bound him with that same golden 
chain which he had brought for ‘Adil Khan, and having gained 
877. over to his side all! the Amirs, set out for Agra with a large 
army. Qutb Khan and ‘Isa Khan also, who were two of the chief 
nobles of the State,? with whose concurrence the compact ® had 
been made, were annoyed at this breach of faith on the part of 
Islem Shah,’ and with great management summoned ‘Adil Khan 
ata time agreed upon, namely at day break after the Shab-i-barat,* 
so that they might own allegiance to him. It so chanced that 
‘Adil Khan and Khawass Khan, having arrived at Sikri on the 
Shab-i-barat,® spent that night as a vigil in the service of Shaikh 
Salim Chishti, in voluntary prayers? and benedictions, so that 
their departure for Agra was delayed long past the time agreed 
upon, and it was breakfast time* when they reached the outskirts 
of Agra. Islem Shah who was alarmed,’ spoke very courteously 
to Qutb Khan and the rest of the Amirs, and permitted them to 
go and present themselves before ‘Adil Khan. His ° object was 
to get rid of his opponents. and that very instant to start alone! 


1 MSS, (A) (B) read tt &ele, 

2 MSS. (A) (B) omit » Ly. 8 MS. (A) yy 9 Spd. 

4 MSS. (A) (B) read 8857) ......... YAY instead of ral dbwsly), 

6 The fifteenth day of Sha‘ban, A day of great rejoicing among Mauham- 

madans. Muhammad ordered his followers to keep vigil during this night, to 
t a hundred prayers and keep the next day as a fast day. See Hughes, 









of Firishta says, “as it was the night of the 
ys, “‘ this fast is kept in commemoration 
‘The translator however is at fault 
> Wye 9 (Bo. Text, p. 431) and inas- 
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for the fortress of Chunar, seize the treasure which was there, iis 
after collecting the necessary equipment for an army to return 
and again engage in war. ‘Isa Khan Hajjab warned him of the 
folly and absurdity of this project, and prevented him from send- 
ing his Amirs to his enemy and from starting for Chunar. Hvyen=. 
tually Islem Shah, accompanied by a party of his own bodyguard, 
and two or three thousand old and trusty retainers, left Agra with 
all baste and came out in force to fight, first recalling those Amirs! 
whom he had sent,? saying ‘1 am by nomeans confident that ‘Adil 
Khan will not deal treacherously with you; you had better return 
quickly and rejoin me, because the question between ® him and me 
can only be settled by the sword.” 

Verse. 
In this case messengers and despatches can avail nothing, 
The two-edged sword will make this matter clear.* 

The Amirs, however, who were friendly to ‘Adil Khan, on seeing 
Islem Shah take the field, refused ® to return to his side and 378. 
entered the ranks of the more powerful army; a severe battle Hl 
ensued before Agra, and ‘Adil Khan was defeated® and fled : 
alone toward Bhatta.? Khawags Khan and ‘Isa Khan Niyazi, who 
had a strong regard and unbounded loyalty for each other, took 
the road to Miwat and the township of Firazpir, engaged the 
force which had been sent in pursuit of them, and overcame it; 
but eventually, not having power to resist the army of Islem Shah, 
proceeded to the hills to the north of Hindistan, which * are 
called (the) Kumaon (hills), and took refuge with the Rajas of 
that district. Qutb Khan Naib, having been appointed to attack 
them, kept continually ravaging the country at the foot of the 
hills. In the meantime Islem Shah proceeded to Chunhar, and 
sent the treasure which was there to Gwaliar, and on his return, 
when he reached the township of Kirah Khatampar, while en- 

d in playing chaugan with Jalal Khan Jilwani,? who was one 
Saag ee , had been" an adherent 
of the married Amirs of the Afghans, and ha | 








2 Omit 9 sey? MS. (B). MS. (B) omits whe. 
hemistiches is given in MS. (A). 


8 MSS. (A) (B) 8943) emSa. ie 
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10 MS. (A) Sd—e 
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of ‘Adil Khan, and a great object of suspicion to Islem Shah, by 
some treacherous device persuaded him to come to his camp, and 
cast him into chains together with his brother Khudadad, making 
them over to an Afghan who had a blood feud with them, and 
having put them to death under the cloke of vengeance, proceeded 
to Agra, [and from thence to Gwaliar which he had made his 
capital],! and setting himself to slay and eradicate a party who 
were favourable to ‘Adil Khan, girded up his loins in enmity 
against them, and swept them one by one from the board of the 
world like so many pieces in the game of draughts or chess. 
Qutb Khan also took fright, and fled from the foot of the Kumaon 
379, hills to Lahore, taking refuge with Haibat Khan, to whom Shir 
Shah had given the title of A‘vam Humayain. Haibat Khan 
jn obedience to a summons from # Islem Shah, sent Qutb Khan 
jn chains to him. Islem Shah sent him together with Shahbaz 
Khan Lihani,’ who was brother-in-law to Shir Shah,* and 
Barmazid Kor who was the Dayjal® of that sect, and the Hajjaj ° 
ot his age, and thirteen or fourteen other Amirs7 and Amirs’ sons, 
to the fortress of Gwaliar, where most of them quitted the body 
in imprisonment? 

[Among them was Mahmad Khan, son of ‘Adil Khan, who in 
his seventh year had counselled Shir Shah to throw ap a rampart 
of sand, in consequence of which Shir Shah had made him his 
heir-apparent, as has been related. Another was Kawéal Khan 
Ghakkar who will be mentioned shortly }.° 

‘And in this year Salim Shah summoned A‘gam Humiayfin from 
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Lahor, but he advanced some excuse! for not coming in person, 


a | Sai a i : 
nd sent Sa‘id Khan his brother, who was renowned for courage 


and sound judgment.? Islem Shah received him with the utmost — 


aecit os e civics put inwardly cherished the intention 
oe iaaie fe at re one day, having summoned him 
of the Amirs who ee bse - Be beet a re a — 
ce, “3 oat 2 en immured a ive in the walls, for instance 

Khan Niyazi® and the others, saying: Do you recognize these 
persons, who they are? He mentioned the names of some 
whom he recognized. Previously to this he had thrown* the 
abovementioned Amirs, men of ability, into a chamber in Gwaliar, 
and setting fire to it with gunpowder had burned them all except 
Kawal Khan Ghakkar, who remained under the protection of the 
All-cherisher safe in a corner of the room.’ [It is said that the 
following was the reason of his escaping; the sister of Kawal 
Khan, who had been united by marriage to Islem Shah, became 
aware of the conference and sent word to her brother, saying : This 
very night they intend to blow up the prisoners with gunpowder. 
She also sent from inside (the palace) four quilts stuffed with 
cotton, and several skins of water. Kawal Khan poured quanti- 
ties of water upon the quilts, and under pretence of taking a bath 
betook himself into a corner, apart from his friends, and rolling 
himself up in the quilts had gone to sleep when they set fire to the 
room, and all were burned to ashes, but he alone remained alive 
beneath the quilt. In the morning Islem Shih came to inspect 
that prison house, and seeing Kawal Khan alive said; It is right 
for me to release you seeing that fire had no power over you],® 
Then Islem Shah having made him? take an oath that he would 
never again oppose him, released him, and appointed him to assist 
the Governor of the Panjab to conquer the country of the Ghak- 
kars [where he arrived with all honour].§ In short Sa‘id Khan, who 
had been a witness of this sudden death, gave orders in obedience 


1 Ms. (A) 3: 2 willie MS. (B) reads C84, 

§ MS. (A) omits (ejb. 4 MS. (A) omits of. 

5 MSS. (A) (B) read simply 6 2,5 yo. 

6 This portion enclosed in square brackets is not in MSS, (A) (B) a foot- 
note to the text states that it is found in one MS. 
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to which post horses were tied up along the road to Lahor, so that 

he travelled the distance between Agra and Lahor within three 

nights. Day by day the seale turned more and more in favour of the 
Niyazi faction, and A‘zam Humayain yead the KAutbah in lis own 

name in Lahor. Tslem Sbah returned from that same camp and 
came to Agra, and summoning # vast army from all sides marched 
for the Panjab. Sazawal Khan came from Malwa to join this 
movement, and was received very graciously, and after bringing 
forward certain important matters took leave, while Islem Shah, 
after halting for a few days jn Dihli and ordering his army, set out 
for Lahor.! A‘zam Humayun and Khawags Khan, and ‘ Tsa Khan * 
Niyazi as well, (who had come down from the hill country to join 
him), came from the Panjab with armies strong as the hills to 
receive Islem Shah. In the early part of the’ winter time a 
fierce battle was fought in front of * the township of Ambala, and 
on the evening preceding the day on which the battle was to be 
fought, A‘zam Khan had asked Khawiss Khan: After the victory 
who will be selected as the snecessor to the throne ? He answered : 
Tt may be that it will be ‘Adil Khan who is the eldest son of Shir 
Shah § and is really fit to rule. It appears that the Niyazi faction 
said,® The kingdom is not by inheritance, but He who conquers, takes 
the booty.” It is a foregone conclusion, what sense is there in this 
that we should strike with the sword and the kingdom should 
come fo others. 

Khawass Khan, who was heart and soul attached to the cause 
of Shir Shah, was displeased at this claim of theirs, consequently 
when the battle began to rage, he refused to fight,* and standing 
aloof left the battle field together with ‘Isa Khan Niyazi. The 

: right manfully, without yielding a foot of 
arryit ‘the centre ® of Tslem Shah's 
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army, but in ¢ 1 : 
ve in the end! pluck told,§ and their efforts were « 


Verse. 


Thy wound which utters presage of thy death 
When it feels thy sult closes its lips, 


pega be ie 
way that no one w ; ake Mee, eqginpet disguised 1m _snply § 

that ne ould know him, came in under the pretext of 
offering congratulations, with the intention of putting an end 
to Islom Shah, and with that object asked repeatedly, where is the 
Padshah that I may offer him my congratulations on his victory. 
An elephant driver of one of those elephants which had sur- 
rounded Islem Shah recognised the voice of Sa‘id Khan, and 
struck a blow at him with his spear, but he® made his way in 
safety through the crowd of elephants, great as it was,* and 
foiled in his purpose made his escape; the Niydzi faction fled 
and came to Dhankot,§ which is near Roh,® and the remainder 
were plundered by the Kawars, while some were drowned in the 
nullahs of Ambala. Islem Shah pursued as far as ‘Western 
Rohtas, and despatched Khwaja Wais? Sirwani with a large 
army to oppose the Niyazis, and returned towards Agra. Leaving 
Agra he went’ to Gwaliar, and made it his capital? When 
Khawass Khan and ‘Ist Khan Niyazi, who had made common 
cause, left the battle field, ‘Isa Khan went to the hill country, 
[while Khawass Khan with five or six hundred cavalry fled to 
Lahor]; [and (Islam Khan)? Islem Shah appointed Shams Khan 


1 MS. (B) reads et for OYE. 

9 dyS dy 6 Se. The word ‘ pluck’ seems the best equivalent for the 
Persian $+) nimak which means literally salt, and secondarily spirit, courage. 

It may also mean however that Islem Shah's men were “trne to their Salt.” 


8 The text reads 9 here which quite loses the sense. Read of MS. (B). 
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brackets which follows. 
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each individual man of whom — ould have withstood an army, 
advanced with the idea of taking Lahor, and encamped * in the 
grove of Kamran Mirza. The inhabitants of Lahor shutting them- 
selves up in the fort held the city till the arrival of Shams Khan, 
and Khawass Khan, having cut down the lofty trees ® of Safidar and 
Chinar® of that grove, had set about making Satur 7 and ladders, 
when® his cavalry brought news that Rai Husain Jilwani and 
other Amirs of Salim Shah’s party with an army of thirty thou- 
sand oayalry had arrived in the neighbourhood of Lahor, Kha- 
wass Khan, after a conference with ‘Isa Khan, abandoned the siege, 
and went out some five or six krohs to meet (his enemy), and with 
five hundred veteran cavalry well tried in war hurled himself 
against that wall of steel. Rai Husain said to his men, leave the 
way open so® that this black calamity may pass through our midst. 
Accordingly © he made a breach in the line of Salim Shah’s 
z army, and attacked them again from the rear and threw them 
into confusion. At this juncture he received a wound in the knee 
which bore him from his horse to the ground, but his opponents 
had not sufficient enterprise to come up to him and take him 
and he was opeuly borne off the field upon a charpoy.'* 
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Rai Husain forbade his men F oe et 
went if in ae towards Nags whence be pert tf 
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The Niyazi faction ee ae ae — oa 
2 oe rts upon the government 
pee by Shas of the Kashmiris were outta into eo ; 
cBys, : eventually reached their rest in the corner of destrue- 
eee ie can oka ee He is exalted, so will it. 
whose hand Sazawal cn ie ve oe Aghia 
laid an ambush in Agra me sa cob 08 ae as dey 
blow at Sazawal Khan ai . ie ! i road. states 
to the camp, and represented sae GRS ee 
the eateatt of Saiten Shal a oe ein, As beta 
Islem Shah pu a hi = ee oa wee: pei. 
islem Sh pursue im as far as Banswila, but seeing that 
Sazawal Khan was hidden among the Zamindars of Sarar,® 
Salim Shah left ‘Isa Khan Str with twenty thousand cavalry in 
Ujjain, and reached the capital. In the early part of his reign 
Islem Shah detailed five thousand cavalry for the chief sarkars of 
Hindastan. Among them Mubariz Khan, the son of Nizém Khan * 
Sir, who was the cousin and wife’s brother of Islem Shah, and 
eventually received the title of Muhammad ‘ Adili, was appointed 
as a commander of twenty thousand to the vicinity of Ajawan 
in the Sarkar of Sanbal, in order that Khawass Khan and the 
other Amirs might not be able to raise disturbances in that — 
province, and he appointed as his deputy Pabandh Khazak.§ He 
had also given orders at the beginning of his reign, that between 
every two resthouses built by Shir Shah, which were at intervals 
of one kroh, another rest-house of thesame pattern should be built, 
with a temple, and a dwelling-place, and a conduit for water, an 
that a buttery and kitchen containing food both cooked and uncooked, 
for the use of travellers,® both Hiudt and Musulinan, should be 


or a broad tape called niwdér, in common use as a bedstead, and everywhere 
known as acharpoy. See Yule and Burnell, Glossary, s. v- 
ble square brackets is omitted from MS. (B) 
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always open. Among other commands of his was this, that the 
madad-i-ma‘ash ! and aimah grants of the whole of the protected # 
provinces of Hindistan which Shir Shah had given, and the 
rest-houses which he had furnished, and the pleasure-gurdens he had 
laid out,’ should remain just as they were, and should not be 
altered in the slightest degree. Auother order was, that all the 
Patars* should be taken by force from those Amirs who kept 
Akharas (these ave well known in Hindistain). He also seized ° 
the elephants in the saine manner, and did not leave in the posses- 
sion of any one any but a wretched female elephant fit only for 
carrying baggage, and gave © orders that the red tent was con- 
fined solely to his own use. Another order was this, that he 
brought the whole country under his own personal control,” and in 
accordance with the regulations aud custom of the daghi system? 
which Shir Shah had instituted, the soldiery were paid in cash. 
A further step was to send written orders to all the Sarkars 
containing comprehensive instructions on all important points 
of religion, and all political and civil questions, ° entering into 
the minutest essential detail, and dealing with all regulations 
which might be of service to the soldiery and civil population, to 
the merchants and other various classes, and which the authori- 
ties were bound to follow in their jurisdiction. 

All these points were written in these documents whether agree- 
able to the religious law or not,!! so that there was no necessity to 
refer any such matters * to the Qazi or Mufti, nor was it proper 
to do so.!8 
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Also the Amirs of five thousand, ten thousand, and twent 
thousand, used every Friday to pitch a lofty tent supported by eig! ; 
poles,! and bring the shoes of Salim Shah together with a quiver aoe 
which he had given to the sardars* in front of the throne; and first 
of all the commander of the troops, and after him the Mumsif, that. 
is to say, the Chief Commissioner (Amin) followed by the others in 
due precedence, with bowed heads and every expression of respect 
would take their seats in their appointed places. Then a Secretary 
would come and read aloud that order, chapter and verse, which 
occupied eighty sheets of paper more or less. Any question 
which presented any difficulty was referred by them in conclave 
to the various provisions aud rulings of that document, by which 
it was finally decided, and if it should so happen that any Amir 
acted in contravention of that order, the Secretary used to write 
a report of that action and despatch it to the Court, and the 
disobedient Amir would forthwith be visited with punishment 
together with his family and relations. This procedure remained 
in force to the end of the reign of Islem Shah. The writer of 
this Muntakhab, in the year 955 H. (1548 A.D.), when he was of 
tender age, went to the country of Bajwara, one of the dependen- 
cies of Baifina, with the army of Farid Taran, Commander of five 
thousand, in the company of his maternal grandfather, on him be 
the mercy of God, and witnessed these customs and rules of practice. 
And in the year 954 H. or in 955 H., God knows which, Khwaja 
Wais Sirwani, who had been commissioned to proceed against 
Avam Humayin® [fought a battle with the Niyazis in the 
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vicinity of Dhankot,! and was defeated. A‘zam Humiyin] having 
taken a strong force pursued him as far as Sihrind. Islem Shah 
sent a large army against the rebels, and at last they fought 
another battle in the same country, and on this occasion also the 
386. Niyazis suffered defeat, and some of their women were captured 
and sent to Gwaliar. Islem Shah dishonoured them, and made 
over to the harlots in his camp the banners and tents and all the A 
tokens of dignity of the Niyazis who had fallen into his hands, and v 
naming one Sa'id Khan, and another A‘zam® Humayin, and a | 
third Shahbaz Khan, in this way he distributed titles. More- 
over he gave them drums which they used to play at their doors 
at the time of the naubat,® and the prostitutes used to give them- 
selves airs* and used to say Sag-i-falakam.' This class used to 
come every Thursday evening, in accordance with the custom 
of the harlots of Hindustan, to pay their respects to Islem Shah, 
and the heralds and chamberlains used to call out with a loud 
voice, O King cast a gracious glance hither, for a certain Khan 
Niyazi, and Bahmin Khan are here to invoke blessings on thee. 
This used to annoy the Afghans who were all of one tribe and of 
one mind, so that an intense disgust for him had sprung up in 
their hearts. Some assert that his conferring the titles of the 
Niyazis and giving the ensigns and drums was on the first 
occasion.© God knows the truth. And A‘zam Humayiin, who on 
the second occasion was defeated, was not able to gird himself 
again to war, and the Niyazi party being scattered asunder grew 
a ‘ ail weaker, ed at first took refuge with the Ghakkars i in the 
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two years he kept the Afghans! employed in carrying sone and 
lime, and had such a hatred of the whole tribe that he heaped # 
the dust of infamy and oppression on their heads. At this time 
he did not give them even the smallest coin ® by way of recom- 
pense. A party of them, however, who had obtained exemption 
from this labour,* he detailed to oppose the Ghakkars, and they 
engaged in continuous warfare with them. 

The Ghakkars in appearance like the tribe of ‘Ad,® daily fought 
with the Afghans, and by night entered their camp like thieves, 
and used to carry off whomsoever they might find, woman or man, 
freed man or slave, and keep them in bonds with the utmost 
rigour, and sell them. The Afghans® dragged them in the dirt, 
and gave them the nickname of Ruswai (disgraced), but no one 
had the power to represent this state of things to Islem Shah till at 
last one day Shih Muhammad Farmali,’ who was one of the 
most noted Amirs for wit and good-humour in Hindistan, and 
was also a specially favoured and forward boon companion said, 
“My Lord the King! Last night I saw in a dream three bags 
descend from heaven, in one of which was dust, in another gold, 
and in the third’ paper. The dust fell upon the head of a 
soldier, the gold went to the house of the Hindi daftari,® and the 
yal treasury.” Islem Shah was pleased 
with this speech, and promised that after his return to Gwaliar he 
would make his accountants draw up an account of the soldiers’ 
pay, and pay them in gold. As it happened pec ~ — 
carried out, for in those same days death seized him by the 
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their strength! was broken, and they came into Kashmir, the 
Kashmiris, who are # born traitors and deceivers, first of all invited 
the ‘Niyazis from Rajiri after inflaming them with spurious 
ambition for kingdom, and in the end their guides leading them 
astray ® brought the tribes of Kashmir to oppose them, and at a 
hint from Islem Shah held the head of the pass against them. 
The women even of the Niyazis in defence of their honour girded 
on quivers, (among them were the mother and wife of A‘zam 
Humayin),’ and fighting with the Kashmiris were attacked by a 
hail of stones which literally covered them, and not a soul escaped. 
It is said that in the reign of Shir Shah a body of the Afghans of 
the tribe of Sanbal invited the Niyazis to Dhankot under treaty, 
and put two thousand of them to death in obedience to the orders 
of Shir Shah, putting their wives and children to the sword. Five 
years later the same thing happened to them,° and in this house 
of retribution they received the reward of their deeds, hand for 
hand. And® in these narrow passes they put all three brothers 
to the sword, sending their heads as an offering to Salim Shah. 
They also sent for him a girl from there. A part of this story has 
been elegantly told in the Varikh-i-Kashmir,’ the composition of 
which is ancient thovgh its arrangement is modern; and at the time 
when Islem Shah, had sent troops against the Ghakkars and the 
Janoha party who were strongly entrenched on the banks of the 
river Behat, he himself was occupied in building the fortress of 
Mangarh ;* and Kamran Mirza, after fighting many battles with ° 
Muhammad Humaytin Padshah, fled from Kabul and took refuge 
with Salim Shah, in the hopes that he would give him reinuforce- 
ments which would enable him to capture Kabul, in the (vain) 
xpectation that the water which had flowed away would return \° 
) its rece. When Islem Shah heard this tidings, he selected 
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days, in virtue of his capacity for extorting taxes, had been pro- 


moted from being overseer of the market toa post of confidence, and 


sent him with another body of Afghans to the neighbourhood of — ‘ 


Rohtias to meet Mirza, and although Islem Shah in his own mind 
thought this a reason for increased confidence in Mirza, being led 
to this by the want of confidence! he had in the Afghans as 
a tribe, and the entire trust he veposed in Humiin, still Mirza 
himself made light of this, and* recognising that there were 
dregs in the very first draught of the cup was unwilling to come 
in person. 


Verse. 


Now indeed thou repentest but thy repentance profiteth thee 

nothing. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this Mirza still believed that possibly 
Islem Shah would overlook everything, and would treat him with 
honour and respect when the time of meeting arrived. However, on 
the day of publicaudience, he himself entered with arrogant assur- 
ance, andsitting on the seat of a Fara‘tn or a Shaddad,’ gave 
orders to Sarmast Khan * the Afghan, a Da’ad Za’i,® who held the 
office of Barbak,® in accordance with which he directed Mirza to 
perform the customary salutations like the servants of the ordi- 
nary public. He accordingly performed the Kornish,7 and those 
diabolical men’ out of sheer inhumanity seized Mirza roughly 
of the neck, and shouted aloud several times saying, 
ased to cast a glance hither, for Kamran 
Kabul invokes blessings. Islem Shah 
after ignoring him for some considerable time, cast a haughty 
glance in the direction of Mirza,!° and uttered a hypocritical 
“ Welcome.” He then ordered a tent and canopy to be erected 
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for Mirza near to his own tent, and bestowed upon him a_ horse 
and a robe of honour, and a slave girl and a eunuch so that they 
might spy into his affairs. He used also to summon the Mirza 
from time to time, and hold converse with him regarding poetry, 
but their intercourse was always disagreeable, and the Mirza was 
worried by those incessant ceremonial visits and shew of polite- 
ness, till he grew sick of his life, and was watching a favourable 
opportunity to make his escape. Moreover the Afghans used to 
make jibes! at him in the Hindi tongue, and when he appeared in 
darbar used to say* Moro mi dyad*® (Here comes the peacock). 
The Mirza enquired from one of the attendants, in the presence 
of Islem Shah, “ What do they mean by Moro?” He answered, 
“Tt is the name they give * to a man of great dignity.” The 
Mirza replied,’ “At that rate Salim Shah is a first rate Moro 
and Shir Shah was a still finer.” Salim Shah consequently gave 
orders that no one was ever to use that word again,® nor to 
indulge in pleasantries at the Mirza’s expense. At last one day 
Islem Shah called upon the Mirza for a verse of poetry, when 
the Mirza recited this matla‘ off hand : 


Gardish-i-gardiin-i-gardan gardananra gard kard 
Bar sar-i-sahib-tamizan naigisan ra mard kard.7 


The revolutions of the circling heaven have brought low the 
mighty, 

And have made worthless men to lord it over men of intel- 
ligence. 


5 ie Shah Ri caught the meaning of this verse, and gave 
attendants to keep the Mirza under open 
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horses along the banks of the river Chinab, One night he 
emerged from his tent with a woman's chadar ! drawn over his 
head. The guards imagined that it was one of the women of his 
harim and offered no interference. 

The Mirza crossed the river with his horse and saddle and 
succeeded in reaching the Raja. From there he proceeded alone 
clothed in a burqa‘? and taking a gilaudar® with him, was escorted 
by some of the Rajas’ subjects till he arrived in the vicinity of 
the village of Ghari Kha,® on the bank of the river Behat, and 
rested there one night. Inasmuch as that village is near 
Sultanpir the residence of Sultan Adam Ghakkar, at a distance 
of three krohs from the fortress of Rohtas, some one went to 
Sultan Adam and informed him that a» Mughil woman was 
encamped at such and such a place, attended only by one jilaudar 
and that her intention was to proceed on the following morning. 
Sultan Adam sent messengers to make enquiries, and then 
proceeded® in person, and had an interview with the Mirza, who 
by persistent entreaty prevailed upon him to give a promise that 
he would send him in safety to a place of refuge. Sultan Adam 
accordingly wrote a letter to Muhammad Humayin Padshah, who 
had recently arrived in that neighbourhood, begging him to spare 
the Mirza’s life.’ 

The Padshah wrote an order in accordance with this request® 
of his, and nent it to him; but eventually, two years later, he 
again seized the Mirza, and® after blinding him with a lancet 


1 pole chadar. A garment worn by women over the head and body. 
3 oy Burqa‘. Here the author probably means the garment covering the 
head and body completely, and having only a small latticed opening for the 
th, and similar openings for the eyes, worn by Afghan women when ont 
odie See Lane, Modern Egyptians, for a description of the burqa‘ proper, 
co) 


which is a kind of veil. 
"ee Jilaudér. An attendant whose duty it is to run beside the horse. 
Abi ee Faal says some of them will run from 50 to 100 kroh (100 to 200 
in 


See Ain-i-Akbari (B) I. 138. 
tie we. With a footnote saying that this is the reading of all 
three MSS. However MS (A) reads ease) correctly. ee 
5 Ms. (A) MS. (B) reads > (5788 Ghari Ja. § MSS. (A) ne 
1 Read with MS. (A) W3y¥° for Wyse (Text).  § MSS. (A) (B) Sy. 
9 MS. (A) supplies 9. 
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(nishtar) sent him to the holy city of Makkah. The word nishtar 
records the date of this occurrence! These incidents have 
ouly been briefly alluded to here, because they are related? 
fully in the Akbar Nama and the (Tarikh-i-)Nizga@mi.5 Among 
the events which took place during the reign of Islem Shah 
was the affair of Shah Muhammad of Dihli, of which the follow- 
ing is a brief account. Shah Muhammad, in the reign of Shér 
Shah, had come from the country of ‘Iraq* to Hindustan, and 
had given himself out® to be a Saiyyid. There was some hesi- 
tation among the people as to this claim; however, he used to 
live in accordance with the customs® of the Shaikhs and holy 
men, and was acquainted with the science of invocation of the 


mighty names,’ and was not without an admixture of deceit.3 


Verse. 


What is expected of Shaikhs is the performance of miracles 
and prayer-stations. 

Whereas what we really see in them are ecstatic? and in- 
coherent ravings. 


In spite of all, Shir Shah gave him credit for being a 
wali, and Islem Shah ! also had reposed great confidence in him 
from the time he was a prince, and used to go and do reverence 
to him, and as is the custom of kings, used to take omens !! con- 
cerning (his accession to) the kingdom, and from the excessively 
high opinion he had of him used to lift (the Saiyyid’s) shoes. 
The story goes that one day they had brought a basket '* of melons 
as a present to Shah Muhammad and just then!’ Islem Shah 
arrived. The Saiyyid pointed to Islem Shah and said, I present 

it < 
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you with this basket confident in its being as a royal umbrella to 
you,! rise, and place it on your head and be gone. Islem Shah 
without hesitation lifted the basket accepted it as a lucky omen 
and took his departure, 


How good it is to take a lucky omen, 
Not to strike one’s cheek (in grief) but to give mate with the 
rook.# 


But eventually this matter became a source of annoyance to: 
him $ as is generally the case. At all events, when Islem Shah 
succeeded to the kingdom, during his reign two Saiyyids of good 
birth, men of ascetic habit, clean-living, dignified, and agree- 
able, one of whom was named Amir Abi* Talib who was the 
inferior, and the other named Mir Shamsu-d-Din who was his 
superior and brother's son to him, arrived from the country of 
‘Traq at the camp of Islem Shah in the Panjab, and came to Dihli, 
where they took up their abode in one of the quarters of the city, 
and were resorted to by all classes. Amir Abt Talib was so 
marvellously skilled in the abstruse science of medicine, that the 
majority of the sick who came under his treatment obtained 
cures, and used to bring him presents and offerings in return, to 
say nothing of perquisites.® A report was spread that he was 
in possession of the ring of ‘Ali,S may God be satisfied with him, 
one of the properties of which was that no one who was sus- 
pected (of being of bastard origin) could stand in presence of 
that ring, and retain the power of seeing it. God knows the 
truth. Relying upon his former intimacy with Shah Muhammad, 
he desired to give his daughter in marriage to the nephew of Mir 
Aba Talib, but he was by no means inclined to agree to this 


/ 


1 MS. (A) supplies > after ltl. 
@ Chi nik bawad fal-t-farrukh zadan 
Na bar rukh zadan, balki shah rukh sadan ; ? 
There is a play here on the words rush and farrukh, illustrating the 


figure known as 50 we. The word rukk means the cheek, and also the 
castle or “ rook ”” at chess. 


8 MS. (A) puts ly J! after ited. $ mss. (A) (B). 
5 wlaydd MS. (B) rends c243. an 
6 MSS. (A) (B) "supply ols. The ring of Solomon which was given to 
‘Ali by Muhammad, was possessed of magical properties. 
64 
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proposal, and folk began to ‘entertain increased suspicion against 
him, and both small and great talked openly about him. Shah 
Muhammad summoned these two holy men into his own private 
dwelling for safe custody, and took great pains to entertain 
them. One night, not long afterwards, an armed band entered 
his! house by the upper story and martyred both father and son 
who were engaged in their night’s devotions. They then left the 
house, and in the morning the governor of the city came and 
enquired of Shah Muhammad how this had occurred. He abso- 
lutely denied any knowledge of the circumstances, and stated 
that he had no idea who the murderers were; then he prepared a 
report of the affair under the Great Seal, and sent it together 
with a despatch to Islem Shah at his camp. Islem Shah there- 
-upon sent to Dihli Makhdimu-l-Mulk Mullé ‘Abdu-llih of 
Sulténpir,? who was Shaikhu-l-Islam and Sadru-s-sudiir, to investi- 
gate this matter, and also despatched circular letters summoning 
the Chief ‘Ulama of the time, for example Miyan Hatim Sanbali, 
Miyan Jamal Khan Mufti, and others. This conflict lasted two 
months after this time, and after great argument,and enquiry it 
was with tolerable certainty conjectured® that the murderers 
were agents of Shih Muhammad.* This result was reported to 
Islem Shah, but before any reply could be received Shah Muham- 
mad, who had sunk from so high dignity to the depths of disgrace, 
could not endure the anxiety, underwent venesection and took 
sour milk in addition, and endured voluntarily humiliating 
penance. Report also says even more than this, but, every one 
. knew perfectly well that all these austerities and self-inflictions, 
were the outcome of hypocrisy and deceit, and not inspired by 
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; This event took place in ths year 956 H. Another importan 
incident was the affair of Shaikh ‘Alai Mahdi of Baiana,! which 
closely resembles the affair of Sidi Maula,? which took place 
during the reign of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Firoz Shah, in fact the 
proverb, One shoe is like its fellow, is exactly applicable here. 

The following is a brief exposition of this affair: The father 
of the aforesaid Shaikh ‘Alai was called Hasan, and was one of 
the great Shaikhs of the country of Bangala, and on his arrival 
from Bangila on the occasion of his pilgrimage to the holy city 
of Makka with his younger brother Shaikh Nasru-llah, who was 
one of the most eminent of the ‘Ulama, came from there to 
Hindistan and took up his abode in the province of Baiana. The 
words Ja‘a nasru-llahi wal fath,s were found to give the date of 
that event. The elder brother gave his attention to irshad® and 
hidayat, and the younger ® to fatwa? and instruction in religious 
knowledge.3 

Shaikh ‘Alai, who was the most orthodox of the sons of the 
Shaikh, the tablet of whose forehead was from early boyhood 
distinguished by the marks of nobility and uprightness, and the 
evidences of a youth to be spent in the worship of God and in 
following the ordinances of the prophet of God, may the peace and 
blessing of God rest upon him, in the service of his venerable 
father devoted himself to the acquirement of exoteric and esoteric 
sciences, and to the improvement of his character, disposition, and ES 
behaviour, and in a short time ® having read all the routine works 
by the aid of his natural quickness of apprelension and clear 
intellect, engaged in tuition and instruction. 


1 See Ain-i-Akbari (Blochmann) I, Biography V, seqq. 

2 See Beale (Oriental Biog. Dict.), p. 240. PS 

3 Usb Ja} i>. They also say ERNE) sda) ys, i.e., one feather of the 
arrow is like another. See Freytag Prov. Arab I, 345, As we say “ As like 


as two peas.” 


Ps ee ‘ : 
4 eu Mia sla. The letters give the date 935 H. The words mean, 


The victory of God and conquest has come to pass. 
5 oly} Irshad, Orthodoxy. Wylo® Hidayat, Guidance, direction, 
6 MSs. (A) (B) both omit dy9> but the text seems probably correct 
1 te fatwg. Religions or judicial rulings. 
8 MS, (A) omits the words xd pe. 
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Verse. 


Continual learning is requisite with application and exertion, 
Always by day argument and by night repetition. 

Piety, asceticism, worship and reverence, 

Without these, all acquisitions are wondrous vain. 


After the death of his revered father, having abandoned the 
ordinary conversation and giving up all connection with the 
delusive phantoms of the world, he set himself to follow consis- 
tently the paths of obedience and austerity, firmly oceupying the 
prayer carpet of the Shaikhs, and used to engage in the direction 
and instruction! of seekers of the right way. Nevertheless he 
still retained a residue of evidences of worldly desires, and in 
accordance with the saying, “ The last thing to leave the head of 
the just is the love of glory,”* seeking as he did to claim 
superiority over his fellow-men, he was unwilling that any other 
Shaikh in that city should share his dignity; this he carried so 
far that on the day of the festivals, from his excessive jealousy ® 
and envy, he caused one of the leaders of the contemplative * 
and ascetic § Shaikhs of the Sufi party to descend from his litter, 
thus inflicting a grievous blow to his dignity. He used to arrogate 
to himself alone the dignity of Shaikhdom. His other brothers, 
who in respect of years and experience were his superiors, used 
also to yield submission to him and pride themselves upon it.° 

In the meanwhile Miyan ‘Abdu-llah, a Niyazi? Afghan, who was 
at first one of the most noted lieutenants of Shaikh Salim Chishti 
of Fathpir, and who eventually with his permission proceeded on 

age to the sacred city of Makka, and performed various 










tify his holy resting-place, 
Mahdi, and adopting the 
the Hijaz took up his 
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abode in Bianah, and making his dwelling in the corner of a 


grove far from the haunts of men on the borders of a tank, used x 


to cast water upon his head ; and when the times of prayer came 
round, used to gather together certain of the labourers, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water who had to pass by that way, and compel 
them to form an assembly for prayer,! with such a degree of 
enthusiasm, that if he met any man disinclined for the meeting 
he would give him a few coins* and encourage him, thus not 
allowing the reward of the assembly ® to escape him. 

When Shaikh ‘Alai saw his conduct he was greatly pleased,* 
and said to his own followers, This is religion and true faith 
which Miyan ‘Abdu-llah Niyazi has, whereas the path in which 
we are held is nought but idolatry and infidelity.® 


So long as a hair’s breadth of existence remains to thee ® 
The danger of idol-worship still remains for thee ; 

Thou sayest I have broken my idols and my Zunnar, T am free, 
This idol however, thy slavery to self-conceit, remains to thee. 


Abandoning the customs of his forefathers, and giving up his 
claims as a Shaikh and a leader of religion, trampling under foot: 
his self-esteem and conceit, he devoted himself to the care of the 
poor of his own neighbourhood, and with the utmost self-mortifi- 
cation and humility gave himself up to the service of those whom 
he had formerly? vexed, and abandoning his madad-i-maash ® 
and his alms-house and monastery,’ entering the valley of self- 
renunciation and abnegation, bestowed 10 all his worldly possessions 


2 MS. (A) SS Sy: 
«The prayers which are said in multitudes 
d alone by twenty-seven degrees.” See 


1 Mss. (A) (B) omit bs. 

8 Concerning this it is said: 
increase the rewards of those sail 
Mishkatu-l-Masabih (Mathew) xxiv. 1. 

$ MS. (B) O28,5 Ged sl. st 

§ cmd Coyld 05 9 sey sje. Juz but parasti o sunnardari nist. The 
term Zunnar (Gk. Gwvdpn (Golius) or twvdpiov (Freytag)] is applied | belt 
or girdle worn by the Christian or Magian. It also applies to the > = minical 
thread: and thus the wearer of any of these is to Muslims an infi 


¢ 
6 MS. (A) reads +l fe) gine 333 yey 2 GT MS. (A) Wale, 
8 Lands given for benevolent purposes, see Ain-i-Akbari (B) I, ai ie 
9 MSS, (A) (B) omit 7S). Jo MSS. (A) (B) rend 275 831 9 3 
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even to his books upon the poor, and said to his wife,! ‘‘ The pains 
of the search after God haye gotten hold of me, if thou canst 
endure poverty and hunger come with me in God’s name, but if 
not take® thy portion of these goods ; and take the reins of choice 
into thine own hands, and go thy way.” 


Follow my fortunes, or else depart far from me 


She of her own accord was highly pleased with this deter- 
mination of his.® 
397. There are some women who perform perbaps even better than 
men the duties of religion, 
Just as in boldness the lioness surpasses the lion. 


Then approaching Miyan ‘Abdu-llah, with all respectful sub- 
mission to him, he took instruction in the ceremonial observance of 
Zikr* in the manner which obtains among that sect. 

The interpretations of the Qur'an, and the delicate points and 
minutie and trne meanings of that sacred book were easily 
revealed to him, and a large number of the friends and com- 
panions who were in accord with him, and believed in him, some 
of them unmarried and some with families, chose companionship 
with him even at the risk of their lives, and following the path 
of his guidance with the foot of reliance in God, three hundred 
householders, abandoning all other source of gain and traffic, 
agriculture and skilled labour, spent their time with him. And 
whenever anything was given by Providence they used to divide 
it justly, apportioning to each individual an equal share. If 
hing came,® comforting themselves with the sacred word, 
om neither merchandise nor selling divert from the 
1c of ¢ ,”® even had they died of hunger, they would 
and if any person abandoning his vow 
y mutual compact engaged in any lucrative 
he would expend a tithe of it in the 
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pees ea ied God. Twice daily after the morning prayer 
f , great and small would gather in that 
assembly, and listen to an exposition of the Qur‘an, Shaikh ‘Alai 
had such a marvellous power of attraction that when ie was 
expounding the Qur‘in almost every one who heard him, of his 
own accord withheld his hand from all worldly occupation, and 
elected to join that assembly,! abandoning his family and relations 
and children, enduring the hardships of poverty, hunger and 
religious warfare never troubled himself again about his work or 
gains; and if he had not that degree of fortitude, his penitence 
and repentance of his sins and iniquities would certainly have 
availed nothing, while many a one thought it his duty to empty 
his cooking vessels at nightfall of all the necessities of life even 
to salt and flour and water, and let them remain upside down, and 
they kept nothing in the way of means of existence by them, from 
their extreme faith in the providence of Almighty God, and the 
saying “ Hach new day brings a new provision” was the basis of 
their practice. 
A short account of this sect is given in the Najatu-r-rashid? 
which should be consulted.3 
In spite 6f this they were in the habit of keeping arms and 
implements of war always with them* as a protection against 
their enemies, so that anyone who was unacquainted with the 
truth of the matter would be apt to think they were wealthy ; 
The ignorant think them to be rich because of their modesty.6 And 
whenever they saw any irreligious or forbidden action either in 
the city or the market, they went and called the offenders to 
account by main force,’ and admitted no investigation by the 
governor, and on most occasions they got the best of it; they 
aided every magistrate of the city who acted in conformity with 
their religious tenets and principles? in carrying out his 


1 MSS. (A) (B) insert 1) after eye”, 
a dabyl ole? Najatu-r-rashid. AMS. of this work isin the Library of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. E. 204. Its author is Badaoni. 


8 MS. (A) reads oto. 4 MS. (A) reads gh. 
C7 OMAR Ua ue ak 

§ Qur'an ii, 274, CARA) ey sh dale patent. 

6 MS, (A) reads 88,8 for iy. 

7 Ms, (A) reads Od4)5 5° 3! S101 9. 
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while no one who was opposed to their views could 
Matters came to such a pass that fathers 
sheir sons, brother left brother, and wife left husband]! and 
os as charmed circle of the Mahdi, voluntarily submitting 
to poverty and extinction. Miyan ‘Abdu-llah when he saw that 
Shailh ‘Ala’i had lost his influence with rich end poor alike, rh 
that his day was over, was much vexed, and speaking with gentle- 
ness and moderation, said by way of advice, The time cannot 
away with affairs of this kind, and trath nowadays has become 
more bitter than colocynth. It were wiser for you to quit this 
vale (of iniquity) and either retire into obscurity or determine 


upon @ journey to the Hijaz. 


measures, 
[stand against them. 


i : Verse. 
RY Jas! for him who escapes not from public turmoil, 
cs ! el him who sets fie heart upon the men of this world. 
‘3 ‘The hand of the faqir holds no other coin but that of leisure, 
399. Alas! for him if he abandons that also. tai 
i onaikh ‘Ala’? retaining that selfsame habit and condue 
i ere rei had, accompanied by six or seven hundred 
families, set out for Gujrat in the hope that in the companionship 
of the chiefs* and leaders of this sect he might learn the customs 
of the inmates of cloisters.6 At the time of his arrival at the 
township of Basawar from Baiana, my late father took me, ihe 
writer of these pages, to do homage to him. : In consequence © 
y tender years, his form remained fixed in my memory as a 
am or a vision. On his arrival at Khawaspir which is near 
var, Khawass Khan who had been appointed to that district, 
ont to receive him and joined the circle of his 
nce of his devotion to musical enter- 
now every Thursday night 
aikh ‘Ala’i forbade 
yined ® that whieh. 



















[ ols | 
was lawful and opposed that which was forbidden by law, ac L 


ingly their association was not agreeable, besides which opposition as 


and disagreement arose with regar i | 
of the soldiery: The toed pac upholdita teas meee 
: Verily speaking the truth will not leave me a single friend 1 
‘ ich arose, turned back in the middle of the 
eth and returned to Baiana, and at the time when Islem Shah 
ad taken firm possession of the throne of power in Agra, and 
the rumours regarding Shaikh ‘Ala’i reached his ears, he sent for 
Mir Saiyyid Rafi‘u-d-Din the traditionist, and Miyan? Abnl-fath 
of Thanesar and other learned doctors of Agra, and summoned 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i from Baifna, at the instigation of Makhdimn-l- 
mulk Maulana ‘Abdu-llah of Sultanpir. He accordingly, accom- 
panied by a party of select’ companions, all of whom wore mail 
and were fully armed, came to the Court, and paying no heed to 
the customary observances of kingly assemblies, greeted the 
whole assemblage in the manner appointed by the laws of Islam.§ 
Islem Shah acknowledged his salutation with indignation, as the 
appearance of the Shaikh greatly displeased® him and his 
courtiers. 

Makhdimnu-l-Mulk had fully persuaded Islem Shah that 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i was a revolutionary who laid claim to being the 
Mahdi, and that the Mahdi himself would be king of the whole 
world: consequently as he presumed to revolt he was deserving 
of death. ‘Isi Khan? Hajjab who held a very confidential post, 
and the other Amirs, when they saw Shaikh ‘Ala’i in this dis- 
pleasing attire, with ragged clothes and worn out shoes, said to 
Islem Shah: “ This fellow, in this condition and with this miser- 
able appearance, wishes to take away the kingdom from us, doe 
he imagine that we Afghans are all corpses ™ 

Prior to the convening of the assembly for discussion, Shaikh 
‘Ala’i in accordance with his invariable custom, had expounded a 


2 wen, 26-G 


1 Bare gt Sit ol GE Li of 
3 MS. (B) omits exae*, ee 
4 MS. (A) reads BLL 20 for oS (6 and omits 
5 Omit 9 MSS. (A) (B). 6 Mss. (A) (B) ore. 
1 MSS. (A) (B) supply we. 

65 


2 Mss. (A) (B) whys. 
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few verses of the Qur'an, and delivered such a profitable discourse, 

jn most elegant language, comprising eriticism of the world, 

and a description of the last judgment, and contemptuous remarks 

regarding the learned men of the time, and all their faults and 

failings,! that it had the most profound effect® upon Islem Shah 

and the Amirs who were present in the assembly, notwithstanding 

their hardness of heart, so that it brought tears to their eyes and 

left them amazed and confounded. Islem Shah then rose from 

the assembly, and giving the matter his own attention sent 

refreshments from inside the palace for the Shaikh and his com- 

panions.® The Shaikh, however, refused to touch * the food 

himself, and moreover when Islem Shah entered ® he did not pay 

him any respect, and merely said to his friends: Any one who 

chooses may eat of it. When they enquired of him the reason of 

his abstaining from eating the food he replied : “ Your food is due 

to Muslims because you have possessed more than was yours by 

right, contrary to the dictates® of the law of Islam.” Islem 

Shah notwithstanding this repressed his anger, and referred the 

enquiry into the truth of that dispute,’ and the decision of that 
contention to the ‘ulama. 

* Shaikh ‘Ala’i vanquished every one of them in argument by 

___-yirtue of his quickness of intellect and clearness of apprehension, 

401. and whenever Mir Saiyyid Rafiu-d-Din (who died in the year 

954 H.) was engaged § in citing the traditions which existed relat- 

ing to the appearance of the promised Mahdi, and the signs by 

which he would be known, Shaikh ‘Ali’i used to say, ‘‘ you are a 

fitite by religion ® and we! are Hanifites, the fundamentals 

; ‘erent from those of our’s;’’ How can we 

d interpretations on this question ? 
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illegal practices that you have 
equity, so that even to this time 
be plainly heard issuing from yo 
the true traditions of the prophe 
fly which settles upon filth is b 
who! have made kings and em 
and gad from door to door. 


\ 


put yourself outside the pal 


ur house, and in accordance with 
t, upon him be peace and blessing, a 
y degrees better than learned men 
perors the object of their ambition 


Verse. 


Learning which exists for the sake of palace and garden 
Is like a lamp to the night loving thief. 


Tn accordance with these premisses he uttered go many scathing 
satires [on those who preach but do not practise, citing in support 
of his® arguments examples from the Qur'an and Traditions] 
that Mulla ‘Abdu-Ilah was not able to say a single word in 
defence. One day in the midst of the argument it happened’ that 
the learned Mulla Jalal Bhim® of Agra, having turned up that 
tradition which relates to the description and evidences of the 
promised Mahdi,* read as follows,® Ajallu-l-jabhah,® on the form 
of the af‘alu-t-tafzil derived from jalal; Shaikh ‘Ala smiled, and 
said, “Good Heavens!7 You have given yourself out to the 
world as a marvel of learning, and yet you cannot read witha 
proper pronunciation, you have no knowledge of the delicacies, 


1 Omits yd MS. (A). 3 Not in MS. (B) which reads Spf 2 ela}, 
8 MS. (A) reads 4 Thim. = 
4 Regarding the Mahdi, see Blochman din-i-Akbari I, iii. 

5 MSS. (A) (B) & MS ense- 

6 The text here runs: 


- She 31 Gite Jp Seay pY deol y mae ly Spel Olay as 


MS. (A) reads more correctly * Jax} aril} U3} kina, 


Ajallu-l-jabhah would have no‘accurate meaning; Jaldl meaning greatness, 


Sone h 
‘Tho superlative form with the article is applied to God. - Jay ALAjall 
n- 2 


Ie oss , 
The form Usef afa‘tu is called the ore) bane or form of superiority, 


é.e, the comparative, or, combined with the article, the superlative, 
3g 


1 AVY wl” Subfian-Allah : (lit.) Praise be to God! A common mode of 


‘ expressing surprise or astonishment. 


the sound of pipe and tabor may _ 
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and subtleties and minutie of the science of tradition.! The 
real reading is Ajléu-l-jabhah® which is the form Afa‘alu-t-tafzil 
from jald, not from jalal which is your own name.” 

He was abashed and said not another word.’ They likewise 
relate concerning Shaikh Mubarak * that he was an ally ® of 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i in this assembly, and from that day ® he became 
known? as Mahdawi, and Islem Shah being deceived *® by his 
speech and explanations used to say “ You must have been in the 
habit of expounding the meaning of the Qur'an,” he also gave a 
message to the Shaikh in these words “Give up this claim of 
yours to be the promised Mahdi,? and renounce this pretension 
secretly !0 in my hearing, and I will make you chief overseer of 
religion in the whole of my dominions, and whatever lawful 
orders you have been in the habit of issuing without my 
authority, continue henceforth to issue these same commands with 
my permission. Otherwise, the ‘Ulama of this time have given 
their decision that you should be killed and gibbetted, but I will 


- revise their sentence, for I am not willing that your blood should 


be shed. The*Shaikh, however, who had been successful at every 
step, and in this easy pretension and partial object of attainment 
had got beyond the power of even Islem Shah," cared nought for 


1 MSS. (A) (B) omit “yo>. 

& dps 1 lat Ajlqu-l-jabhah. Most wide of forchead, That is to say 
having that degree of baldness which is termed de jaid, ic, baldness of 
the fore part of the head. See Lane. Lew. s, v. wl. 
> MS. (A) reads incorrectly 35) oye sho 9. 
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any ruler and addressed! } 


change* my own belief at your bidding,” 


If thou desirest safety, reproach is right 
Tf safety is lost, reproach is a mistake, 


Tn the meantime tidings reached Is] 
such and such an Afghan 4 general has 
of the Shaikh and sided with him. 
derations.” ; 

The following day Bahman and Mulla ‘Abdu-llah spent 
moment in urging Islem Shah to put the Shaikh to death, A 
last Islem Shah gave orders for his expulsion,’ and forbail si 
to remain in his kingdom, and ordered him ta go to the Dakken, 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i who had for years ® desired to travel in the Ds kan 
and to see how the Mahdawi ideas were progressing there, #6 i 
this good tidings recited’ the text Verily God’s earth ts voted 

Then he arose and started without delay for that coun 


em Shah daily “ To-day, 
gone over to the following 
giving up all worldly consi. 


Qasim, curtail thy speech, arise, and take thy way, 
Cast the sugar to the parrots, cast the carcase to the vultures. 


On his arrival at Handiya,® which is the frontier of the 
Dakkan, Bihar Khan, who was entitled A‘zam Humayiin Sirwani 
the governor of that place, kept him for some time in his vin 
family, and having embraced his tenets used to go daily to hear 
his preaching, and half!° his army, nay more than half, sided with 
him ; this news was brought to Islem Shah by runners, and roused 
his indignation. Makhdiimu-l-Mulk took great pains to paint the 
event in glowing colours, and misrepresented it to Islem Shah so 
that orders were issued summoning Shaikh ‘Ala’i. Just at this 


1 Omit gg® MS. (A). 


BMS. (A) p> oper), 8 MS. (A) rales. 
4 Mg. (A) ws}. 5 MS. (B) 385 y glyAt. 


6 MS. (B) omits 3b. 7 MS. (A) 9 Mlyd. 


10,09 03. he 0 Gro Sor ode ane ofe 
§ Qur'n iv. 99. “ey [ynleld Realy AU) GS! OS IU. They said 
Pat ies 

qwas not God's eatth wide enough for you to flee away therein P 

9 See Imp. Gaz, V. 309. Handiya is on the Narbada in the Hoshangabid 
District of the Central Provinces, MS. (A) reads dy gdh Hindawiya, and 
daw) for Be). ; 

10 MS, (B) Ae®. 


im in these words, “why should I 







a pe iol cal 
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juncture Islem Shah had left Agra for the Panjab! with the 
Intention of quelling the disaffection of the Niyazi faction ; when 
he arrived opposite to Baiana at the halting-place of Bahrsir, 
Makhdaimu-]-Mulk said to Islem Shah “ we have earned a few days 
respite * from the lesser evil” by which he meant Shaikh ‘Ala’, 
“ but the great evil, that is Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah Niyazi, who is the 
instructor of Shaikh ‘Ala’i and the spiritual guide of the Niyazi 
faction, and always remains in the hill country of Baiana accom- 
panied by three or four hundred men fully armed and equipped, 
and raises disturbances there, is still flourishing.” The fire of the 
anger of Islem Shah, who was thirsting for the blood of the 
Niyazis, was fanned into flame by this breath® of suggestion, 
and he ordered Miyan Bahwa Lihani* the Governor of Baiaina, 
who was one of the special adherents of Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah, 
to produce the Shaikh. Miyan Bahwa went to the Shaikh and 
said: It seems to me to be the best course for you to hide yourself 
for a few days in accordance with the saying “one should avoid 
misfortune” and migrate from this city to some other place, 
then perchance the king will forget® all abont you and never 
make an attempt of this kind again,’ and yon will have met the 
emergency,® while I for my part shall have a good excuse. 
Verse. 
404. = = Bear not a misfortune when the night intervenes between it 
and you. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah would not agree to this suggestion’ of his, 
and said, “this is an arrogant monarch and Makhdtimn-l-Mulk is 
alwa s watching for an opportunity. If they go still further 
y id then send for me it will cause me great annoyance ; for 
son, seeing that he is only ten krols distant, I had better 

as for uestion of mastery here and 
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Verse. ig 

The reins of affairs are not in the hands of one who looks 

advisability, ' 
Yield the reins into the hands of Fate, this is the advisable 

course. 

: Accordingly he set out by night from Baiana, and had an 
interview with Islem Shah in the morning as he was mounted 
ready to march, and greeted him with ‘ Peace be to you. On the 
instant Miyan Bahwa seized him by the nape of the neck and 
bent his head down saying:! “My friend the Shaikh this is the 
way they salute? kings.” The Shaikh looked savagely in his direc- 
tion® and replied: ‘“ The salutation which is in accordance with 
the sunnat,* and which is that which the friends of the Prophet, 
may the peace and blessing of God be upon him and his family, used 
to make,® and which he, muy the peace and blessing of God be wpon 
him and his family, used to give them in response, is this very form 
of salutation, I know no other.” Islem Shah, with evident aversion 
asked:5 Is this the master of Shaikh ‘Ala’i? Mulla ‘Abdu-llah 
who was lying in wait for him said: The very man. By order 
of Islem Shah he was at once seized and most unmercifully 
beaten with sticks, and kicked and cuffed; the Shaikh as long as 
he retained consciousness kept repeating this text of the sacred 
word “Lord forgive us our sins, and our extravagance in our 
affairs ; and make firm our footing, and help us against the mis- 
believing folk!”7 Islem Shah enquired what he was saying 
Mulla’ ‘Abdu-llah said: He is calling you and the rest of us 

unbelievers; Islem Shah becoming exceeding wroth waxed still : 

fercor in his efforts to punish and torture him, and kept hisretinue 405. t 

standing !° an hour longer while they cudgelled him, and when he i 

thought that the breath had left!! his body— 


1 MS. (B) omits #45 and 4S after ws, 

-¢ MS.(A) dbiditye tle. 8 MSS. (A) (B) Gules. 
4 Tho dive sunnat is tho traditional law of Muhammad, 
5 MS. (A) omits Say MS. (B) reads >I 8,8. 


6 MSS. (A) (B) insert oR, ; : ; 
1 Qur'an iii. 141. See Palmer's Translation. . § 
“8 me (B) omits de, 9 MSS. (A) (B) read wey he y Qudsd, ; 


10 M88, (A) (B) omit } 31 Sm! MS, (B) reads oat 
LL Ms, (A) oS chave. 
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One single breath was left as a mediator (between Life and 
Death), 
That mediator also rose and departed. 


‘ 


he desisted, and went on his way. 


A spark of life however remained! in the Shaikh, so they 
wrapped him in a raw hide, and kept him warm for a night 
and a day before a fire, till he recovered. This occurrence 
took place in the year nine hundred and fifty-five. When 
he had regained his health he left Baiina, and commenced 
travelling, and spent some time in Afghanistan (Rih), and some 
time among the Afghans of Pattan in the Panjab,® on the confines 
of Bajwara between Ambér and Amritsar,’ and was in the habit 
of saying: * This was the fruit of consorting with argumentative 
people. 


Oh ye lords of contemplation, all my trust is in you, 
But ye masters of discussion. I’fl have none of you, 

Finally he came to Sirhind,’ and giving up all connection with 
the manners and customs of the Mahdawi party (moreover he 
turned all the Mabdawi party from that faith) began to deal with all 
the followers of Islam according to the tenets of the orthodox 
school, till eventually in the year 993 H., at the time when the 
Emperor was on his way to Benares, he summoned Shaikh ‘Abdu- 
llah and granted him a portion of madad-i-maash® land in Sirhind 
with remainder to his children, And in the year 1000 H., he 
pade farewell to this transitory world at the age of ninety or 
thereabout. 

Jauttss 4 Ruba. 

Tf the courser of the sky give the reins into your hand, 

And if the world gives you wealth as the dust under your feet 
] r n surpasses the wisdom of Aflatin,’ 

s nought, at last you must die. 
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veturned to Agra, Mulla ‘Abdn-llah set about inciting him,! and 
giving him a song which reminded him of former intoxications, 
again induced him to summon Shaikh ‘Ala’i from Hindiya, and 
to order punishment to be executed upon him, and spared no 
pains to remind him in the vilest possible way, that Shaikh ‘Ala’ 
had been condemned to banishment, whereas now Bahar Khan 
had become his disciple and follower, and the whole army had 
shewn their leaning towards him. Seeing that his own relations 
had sought absolution from him and had adopted his faith, there 
was great probability of disturbance in the kingdom. Accordingly 
Islem Shah summoned Shaikh ‘Ala’i thence, and used still more 
strenuous exertions than before? to bring matters to a satisfactory 
settlement, and knowing as he did the ambitions nature of Shaikh 
‘Alvi, and recognising that there was no other man among the 
learned men® of Dehli and Agra capable of settling this dispute, 
he therefore directed Shaikh ‘Ala’i to be sent to Bihar to Shaikh 
Budh * the learned physician, in whom Sher Khan had the very 
utmost confidence, and who is renowned for the authoritative com- 
mentary which he wrote upon the Irshad-i-Qazi,> and bade him act 
in accordance with his directions.6 When Shaikh ‘Ala’i went 
thither, he heard the sound of singing and musical instruments pro- 
ceeding from the rooms occupied by Shaikh Budh the physician, 
and saw inhis assembly certain other things repugnant both to 
the natural feelings and7 to religious law 8 also, the very mention 
of which is disgraceful, so felt constrained to enjoin ® what was, 
lawful and to forbid what was prohibited. Since Shaikh Budh 
was very infirm!® and aged, and was not strong — to 
speak, his family answered for him that “a = ms ay 
observances which have obtained vogue m Hindustan are 


1 MSs. (A) (B) 3 S =”. 8 Omit 49>. MS. (A). 

8 MS. (B) omits |) after hs and inserts it after Sf. 

4 MS. (A) reads %% 2 Shaikh Hadah (?) 

5 See Haji Khalifah, 622. Irshad. sa 

6 MS. (A) reads st Usoi9. MS. (B) a ee cee. 

ity 8 MS. 20. 

1 MS. (B ty. 

9 “ a reads oS &_Sie wt 5 3yy%*_y*1 which is the exact opposite 
f the reading in the text. 5 
- MS. (B) omits gt and reads “0% for wyaF and iy Rat for 
ta. ' 

66 
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such a nature that if one should forbid them in any way 
whatever, worldly injury, and loss both bodily and spiritual ! 
would inevitably result to the prohibitor, also that the women 
of Hindustan who as a class are worthless, consider that loss 

407. as the result of restrictive measures, and for that reason become 
infidels. In any case legalising incontinence was probably a 
Jess sin than legalising infidelity? Shaikh ‘Ala’ said that this is 
an iniquitous conjecture,® as is proved by the fact that, whenso- 
ever worldly loss according to their belief is the result of the 
interference * with some prohibited pleasure, and the injunction 
to obedience is held by them to be the cause of personal death 
and injury to their property and position, they have not even 
the fundamental properties of Muslims, so that their conformity 
to Islam need not even be considered. Seeing that the argument 
concerns the validity of Nikah,® why should one regret 6 the fact 
of their not being Muslims ® for itis said, That which is based upon 
iniquity is most iniquitous of all.7 That class therefore stand con- 
demned. Shaikh Budh the physician however,’ having regard to 
equity became their apologist and entered a plea for them, praising ° 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i and treating him with the utmost courtesy and 
respect. 

First of all he wrote a letter to Islem Shah in the following 
terms, “ Seeing that the Mahdawi question is not indissolubly bound 
up with the faith of Islam, and very great difference of opinion 
exists as" to the veritable signs by which the Mahdi is to be distin- 


1 The text varies from the MSS. (A) and (B) which read 
vies ers csxo while MS. (B) omit ely. 
_ & We should read here 
Obl ghod yp BS Ses? BI OS Gad jer" 59 Slee MSS. (A) (B). 
& \) owls bs. 4 MS. (B) reads wrongly y3 for 93. 
Nikah. The marriage contract. A marriage contracted between 
man and a Hindu woman is invalid in accordance with the injunc- 
ur’in, The issue of such a marriage is however held to be 
Under no circumstances can a Muslim woman marry any but @ 

er discussion of this subject, see Hughes, Dict. of Islam, 
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guished, it is accordingly impossible to convict Shaikh ! ‘Ala’i of 
infidelity and impiety. At any rate, all doubts regarding him 
should be removed. Here books? are very scarce, whereas there 
are sure to be many ® books in the library of the learned men 
your country, let them settle the truth of the matter.” : 

The sons of the Shaikh impressed upon him that Makhdamn-l- 
Mnlk * was the Sadru-s-sudir,® and said, “ This opposition of theirs 
to him has undoubtedly been the cause of your being summoned. 
At your great age it is far from wise for you to undertake so long 
a journey, and to undergo the severe fatigue incidental to it.” 
They accordingly cancelled his first letter® and, whether he 
would or not, secretly wrote another letter? as if from Shaikh 
Budh, couched in terms of flattery of Mulla ‘Abdu-llah, and sent 
it to Islem Shah, saying, “ Makhdimu-l-Mulk is one of the most 
discriminating of the learned doctors of the day. What he says is 
the truth and his decision is the sound decision.” 

Atthe time when Islem Shah was encamped in the Panjab 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i arrived at the camp of Bin Baa ; when Islem Shah read 
the sealed letter of Shaikh Budh the physician, he called Shaikh 
‘AJa’i to come close to him avd said to him in a low tone of voice, 
“Do you only ® say to me in my own ear that you are penitent 
for having made this claim, you shall then be accorded complete 
liberty to go where you will? and do as you please.” Shaikh ‘Ala’i 
however refused to give ear to his proposals and paid no heed to 
him ; Islem Shab in despair !° said to Mulla ‘Abdu-llah, I leave 
him in your hands.!! This he said, and gave orders for him to receive 
a certain number of stripes in his own presence.!# Shaikh ‘Ala’i 


2 MS, (A) reads Emel Got wis ay », 


4 MS. (B) reads pos* 
the chief judge of all religions questions among 
so known as Sadr-i-kul or Sadr-i-jahin, See Ain- 


1 MS. (B) omits oe. 

3 MS. (B) omits jhe. 

6 The Sadru-s-sudar is 
Mubammadans. He was al 
j-Akbari (B) I. 271. ; — 

6 MS, (A) reads B95 gm? DI Jt &.8,5. 

1 Insert ht after ath MS. (B). 

+ 6s, (A) reads 28 wr” S59 Neer 

@ MS. (A) (B) insert 9 before JU p38. 

10 MS. (B) reads 24 Cayilo. 

nee ren 3. Lit, You know and this 
between you and him. ; 

1s MS. (B) inserts 9x 


fellow, i.e., the matter is one 


yee after 236, not asin the text, 
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himself had a wound in his neck, the result of an operation for 
the pestilence which raged in that year throughout the whole of 
‘Hindustan, and had destroyed the greater part of the people.' 
This wound had to be kept open by a tent,® in addition to which 
hé was suffering from the fatigue of his journey, and had hardly 
a breath of life left in him, so that at the third lash his lofty soul 
‘quitted its humble frame and took its flight to the abode promised 
jn the words “In the seat of truth, in the presence of the powerful 
King” 8 and rested in the pleasant places of which it is said 
“ Hye hath not seen, nor ear heard neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man.” And after his death they tied his delicate body * 
to the fect of an elephant, and trampled him to pieces® in the 
street of the camp, and issued orders forbidding the burial of his 
eorpse,® and appointed agents (to see to this). At that very 
time a vehement whirlwind arose and blew with so great violence, 
that people thought that the last day had arrived,? and great 
Jamentation and mourning’ was heard throughout the whole 
camp, and men were in expectation of the early ® downfall of the 
power of Islem Shah. 

“And they say that in the course of the night such a wealth of 
flowers was scattered over the body of the Shaikh that he was 
completely hidden beneath them and was so to speak entombed 
in flowers. 

' After this event © the power of Islem Shah lasted barely two 


_ 1 MS. (A) Gis 51. The bubonic plague appears to have been the 
e lemic here referred to. 5 
9 Alid Ms, (A) roads Ay3. 
Qur'an Iviv. 55. ‘The full quotation is 
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years. It was in fact an exact counterpart of the affair of Sultan’ 409. 
Jalalu-d-Din Firoz Shah Khilji after the execution of Sidi Maula,! 
save that the decay of the kingdom of Salim Shah was even 
more rapid than that of Jalilu-d-Din. People considered Mulla 
‘Abdullah, who was always vexatious to the holy men, to be the 
cause of all this heart-burning, and this was really the case. 

This event took place in the year 957 H. (1550 A.D.) the 
writer of these pages was at that time ten years of age, and 
invented the two following chronograms: The first is Zakiru-Wah, 
the second Sagahwm rabbuhum sharaban.® 

Among the events which happened in the reign of Islem Shah 
was the murder of Khawass Khin, of which the following is a 
brief account. When Khawass Khan, after the battle with the 
Niyazis fled to the foot of the hills, Islem Shah appointed to 
that district Taj Khan Karrini who was the brother of Suleiman 
Karrani, and the most learned and able of the whole Afghan 
line, and wrote a command from his camp at Bin Bai, that they 
were to induce Khawass Khan, even if it were by means of treaty 
oaths, to come down from the hills, and put an end to him. 
However Taj Khan was unable to effect® anything owing to 
the impregnability of that mountain retreat, and accordingly 
sent Khawass Khan the message of Islem Shah promising him 
safety.* He, relying upon the word of a Muslim, came® and had 
an interview with Taj Khan, who instantly ® had him put to death 
and sent his head? to Salim Shah at the township § of Bin (Bai), 
and after burying his body ® at the township of Sarasta, in the 
neighbourhood of Sambal, transferred it thence to Dibli. This 


event happened in the year 959 H. (A.D, 1651). As a chrono- 


1 Ms. (A) reads wS4S. 
a AU) S13 Zakiru-llah. 
The mindful of God. 


Lyd ey pale Sagahum rabbuhum sharaban. 
ele boa their Lord give them to drink a 
draught of wine. 


Bach of these gives the date 957. H. 

3 MSS. (A) (B) ed be Sly ws. = 

4 MSS. (A) (B) insert 9- 6 MSS. (A) (B) 2 f- 
i a 6 

4 MS. (B) omits O> E> > 

1 MS. (B) omits |y and reads wleale for pa. s 

§ MSS. (A) (B) omits 4. 9 MS. (A) >: 
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phical vecord they invented the words Musibat ba‘alam shud,' 
- gra 


i ld. 
is to say, A calamity for the wor 2 
on a Pe eeriante acts was the following. On his arrival 


i ir Shah he gave two laks of rupees 
5 i in the company of Shir Sha 
me . \ lemaear te sellers of that city so that they might send 
: arcane to Rantanbhor without intermission. In the same way 
Ri he gave money to all the mango gardens of Baidna, so that 
a might send mangoes day after day® to the halting-places for 
and necessitous. : 3 
Le he meantime Shir Shah died, and Salim Shah ai 
ersons who recovered the sum of twenty-four thousand rupees 
en remained of that money, and on receiving it put it into the 
reasury. ; - 
_. this same year Shaikh *Abdu-l-haiyy, the son of mip 
Jamali Kanbawi of Dibli,* who was adorned with excellencies 0 
science and poetry,® and was a devout —. pe ag 
i i d intimate of Islem Shah, 
anion and specially favoure : : lem : 
cae up the life entrusted to his keeping, and Saiyyid Shah 
Mir of Agra invented the following chronogram :— 
He said — be 
yin i yal ish the tai 
My name in itself would furnis ! . ; 
re such time as ‘abd (the slave) was not in the midst of it.7 


Among the events which happened during the time that Tslem 
Shah was encamped at Bin was the following. One day in the 


. 1 A footnote to the text says that these words give the date 989 and that 


therefore there is some mistake. % : ; 
a pears that the real reading should be &* pe S4y00 musidat ba ‘am 
me hich would give the correct date, and this is in fact the reading in 
ae he text should accordingly be corrected in accordance with this, 


, A general calamity. 
Seg 
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interval between two times of 
upon his roadster, ! and was 


the camp to visit the fort of Man Garh, which lies at a distance 


of five or six krohe or thereabouts, in accordance with his usual 
Custom, when suddenly a man sprung up in front of him and 
blocking the road, holding a sword concealed in his armpit like 
the proverbial Taabata Sharran,? under pretence of seeking 
redress (for some grievance) came forward and aimed a blow 
at him. Salim Shah, however, with great adroitness caught the 
blow upon the head of his whip. The handle of the whip was cut 
through and a slight wound was inflicted upon his face. When 
the man raised his arm to strike a second blow Salim Shah sprang 
forward aud hurled himself upon that ruffian, and wrested the 
Sword from his hand. At this instant Daulat Khan Ajyara, the 
son of Sazawal Khan, who was the chosen intimate and bosom 
friend of Islem Shah, galloped up and dealt a blow at that 
miscreant. Others also came up and enquired from him the 
reason for his action. Salim Shah did not approve of this® and 
said: ‘This wretch will destroy the houses of numberless people, 
lose no time in taking due vengeance on him,’ However he recog- 
nised that sword as the one he had given to Iqbal Khan. This 
Iqbal Khan was one of the scum and off-scourings of Hindustan 
who had rendered Shir Shah several services. He was so exceed- 
ingly ill-favoured,® mean-looking, aud oafish in appearance that 
they used to call him Rahmatu-llahi, which iu Hindustan is the term 


1 Read slyly for sly. 
u 

2 MSS. (A) (B) SSubo, 

8 Ls 66, Tho surname of Sibit-bin-Jébor bin Safyén al-Fahmi, a 
famous Arab athlete and warrior, who was so called according to some 
because the sword never quitted him, or because he put beneath his arm-pit 
( by} ) a quiver of arrows, and took a bow, or put beneath his arm-pit a 
knife and came to an assembly of Arabs and smote some of them, see Lane 
8.0. by, According to the account in the Aghani, he acquired his name 
from having slain a lion ina dark night in the midst of a violent storm of 
thunder und lightning; when morning came he brought the lion to his 
companions under his arm, and they said, Lagadd taabata sharran ; “ Verily he 
has pat destruction under his arm,” ; Phe 

4 MSS. (A) (B) S311 eS}. % MSS. (A) (B) ei Od Bg: 

5 MS, (B) omits J4~Y MS. (A) omits $9 inserting it after RE, 
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proceeding with a small escort frome 
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applied to a weaver.! Islem Shah himself # had raised him from 
the very lowest of the low, and had given him a position of inti- 
macy with the highest, so that he made him the envy of the noble 
Amirs,8 and would not permit him to be out of his sight for one 
moment, From that day forward, when he recognised that sword, 
he deprived him of his rank, so that 4 he made him an example? 
of the saying: Wuerything returns to its original state; but in spite 
of the incitation of the Amirs of the Afghans that he should put 
him to death, he replied, ‘I am heartily ashamed to destroy the 
man of my own training.® 


Verse. 


Water cannot swallow down wood, knowest thou why ? 
Ibis ashamed? to destroy that which it has reared. 

Tslem Shah, who had for this same reason become distrustful of 
Afghans, now became afflicted with complications of his disease, 
and increased the opium in his wine,’ and the snake-bitten one 
drank a draught of poison,’ and thirsting for the blood of the 
Afghans, became more than ever 10 set upon eradicating them. 
The crisis was as though it was saying to him: 

Verse. 
Thou hast laid a foundation, which will destroy thy family, 
Oh, thou whose family is destroyed, what a foundation thou 
hast laid | 


1 Bdge jila@ha, MS. (A) reads lwVis. Hither reading may be accepted. 
Tf we read &Yy> as in the text the translation will be as above, with the 
implied meaning of that stupidity for which weavers are proverbially noted. 


‘Seo Fallon’s Dictionary s.v. de, 


_—»-*If we read Wwi9> the meaning will be dull, apathetic, stupid. 


—-# MS, (A) inserts Qo and omits ly 9! inserting this after toys. 
258 ao s.(a) Ges,F. 
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After these events Islem Shah returned! towards Gwalié 
which he bad made his metropolis, and had arrived at Dihli? when 
tidings arrived that Muhammad Humayin Padshah had reached 
the banks of the Indus, with the aim of conquering Hindustan, 
Islem Shah just at the® very moment when this tidings arrived, 4] 
had applied a leech to his throat, but instantly took it off, dashed — 
some water upon his head,® and binding up his throat with litten 
rags® ordered his army to proceed, and? the first day covering 
three krohs, encamped, and the rank and file of his army who 
were at the last gasp from drunkenness, involuntarily followed 
him as though led by a halter round their necks. Certain of the 
Vazirs who were well-disposed to him § represented that inasmuch 
as a powerful foe had come against him, and his soldiery were 
worthless, it would be just as well if orders were given for their 
pay to be issued to them. Islem Shah replied that if he were 
to give them money at that particular time they would attribute 
it to his being weak and in straits, so I will wait, said he, till my 
return after this victory,!° when I will give them, with one stroke 
of the pen, two years pay- The soldiers had patience and without 
a murmur awaited what fortune Providence would bring them, 
at the same time expecting some sudden calamity,!! and in spite 
of their state of unpreparedness arrived at the encampment, 
When it was reported to Islem Shah that the artillery was ready, 
but that, as the butlocks 12 for the gun-carriages had been left at 
Gwaliar, they awaited his orders, he replied, ‘ What possible use are 
such a crowd of thousands of infantry and cavalry, are they to get 
their monthly pay for nothing ?’ accordingly he made them all do 
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the work of bullocks,' and ordered them to drag the gun 
euriages, thus proving the truth of the following :— 
Verse. : 
These whom you see are not all human beings, 
’ Most of them are tailless oxen and asses. 


Some of the large mortars were of such a size that it took one or . 


two thousand men, more or less, to drag each one.* At this rate of 
speed they reached the Panjib in the course of seven days. 
Hlumayin Padshah in person, in accordance with certain advan- 
tageous plans he had formed, advanced as far as Banbhar,’ at 
the skirt of the mountain range to the north of the Kashmir 
frontier,* and then returned towards® Kabul. A short resumé 
of these events will be given in its proper place if the Most High 
God so will it.® 

Islem Shah also upon hearing this tidings? fled® with all 
haste from Lahor to Gwaliar. In the course of his retreat 
arriving ip the neighhourhood of the township of Anberi,® he 
was occupied in hunting, when a band of ruffians,!° at the instiga- 
tion of certain of the Amirs, blocked his path, and meditated 
doing him harm, but a messenger arrived who informed Islem 
Shah of this design, and he consequently entered the city by 
another road,!! and after putting to death !? a number of men, 
among whom were Bahau-d-Din and Mahmid and Mada,'* who 
were 4 the fountain heads of the rebellion attempted by the 


irom: Ad. MSS. (A) (B). MS. (A) reads 8355 gist. 
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mutineers, imprisoned all persons against whom he entertained 
suspicion, afterwards putting them to death. Then he threw 
open the doors of the treasury and issued a public order directing 
the issue of two years pay to the soldiery,' and sent written 
despatches to the Amirs of five thousand and ten thousand to this 
effect. Some of the troops received the pay, others did not. At 
this very time the army of Fate, who is the most powerful of all 
powerful foes, made an onslaught upon him.* 


Verse. 


That man owned a single ass, but had no pack-saddle, 
He found a pack-saddle, but in the meantime the wolf had 
made off with the ass.® 

4Among the forces which overthrew him was, it is said, a 
carbuncle which appeared in the neighbourhood of his seat, 
others assert that it was cancer. 

He was beside himself with pain and® had himself bled, but 
without relief. Whilst in this state of distress and prostration, 
he used from time to time to say, ‘Thad no idea that God was 
so extremely powerful,’® and while in this condition, as long as 
he retained consciousness he ordered Daulat Khao to sit facing 
him, and would not cast a glance in any other direction save on 
his face alone.’ 

Verse. 


Mahmiid gives not a soul to the Angel (of Death) 
Until he sees him in the form of Ayaz. 


Notwithstanding the fact that he had lapsed into unconscious- 
ness, he would now and hen open his eyes, and these words would 
’ 


1 MS. (B) vbr. 
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BA proverbial saying of this kind is— 
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come! to his lips ‘Where is Ajyara.’® They say also that although 
lie found it excessively difficult to turn from one side to the other, 
yet he would not consent to their giving Danlat Khan the trouble of 
coming in front of him, but he would say, ‘ Please turn my face in 
his direction.’ 

One day he saw that Daulat Khan was absent and asked ‘ where 
can he be?’ They replied he has probably gone to the house of one 
of his relatives. Then he knew that to all appearance he was 
playing a time-serving part with others. At that moment Daulat 
Khan arrived and Islem Shah quoted this verse :— 


Thou knowest my value, how faithful I am § 
Stay ! before thou seekest the companionship of other friends. 


It is reported on excellent authority also that Islem Shah had 
ordered * the treasury-officer that he should give Danlat Khan 
every day for his personal expenses as much as a lak of tankas, 
as a matter of course and unasked,' but that if asked for a larger 
sum he shonld produce it for his use. At last seeing that his 
condition became more grave day by day, nay, hour by hour, his 
physicians despaired of relieving him. 

Verse. 
In one small detail the whole of the philosophers have been 
found wanting, 
Wor what can man do against the Eternal decree.® 
When the natural causes of the pulse depart from the funda- 
mental movement,’ 


init 
LMS, (B) ebdkye, 
“% Danlat Khan Ajyara, who has been before mentioned. MSS. (A) (B) 
. but the text reads (§) %4= Haiyara with a note of 
a is the right reading. 
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The foot of Aflatiin himself becomes fixed in the mire of helt 
lessness, 

When the conduct of nature turns towards disorder, 

The Qantn! of Bi ‘Ali lies useless in the hand, 


At last he left this world of regrets, wounded by countless 
sorrows, and abandoned his kingdom to the desire of his enemies. 
The duration of his reign was nine years. His body was taken 
to Sahsaram and buried by the side of his father. This event 
occurred in the year 961 H.3 and by a coincidence it happened 
that in the course of this (self-same) year’ Sultan Mahmid of 
Gujrat, who had adorned the throne with justice * and equity and 
the fear of God, drank the cup of martyrdom at the hands of his 
servant Burhan. Nizdmu-l-Mulk Bahri,® the king of the Dakhan, 
also took his way to the ocean of non-existence, and Mir Saiyyid 
Na‘matu-llah, whose poetical name was Rusili,’? who was one 
of the incomparable learned men and a close companion of Islem 
Shah, wrote this chronogram :— 


Verse. 


At one time came the decline of three emperors, 
Whose justice made Hindustan the abode of safety : 


pe mughaiyyir or variable, such as age, sex, sleeping or waking; exercise, 
bathing—others of this class are external or accidental, such as, feverishness, 
and inflammations. The pulse says, he is necessary for the quieting of the 
natural heat, and for dispelling vapours. It is opposed by rigidity of the 
vessels and weakness of the animal powers. See Sadidi, p. 54, et. mas ss 
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One was Mahmiid the Emperor of Gujerat, 

Who, like lis empire, was still in the pride of youth ; 

The second was Islem Shah, that mine of beneficence, 

Whose beloved son! was Sher Khan; 

The third was Nizamu-l-Mulk Bahri 

Who as Emperor was seated on the throne of the Dakhan. 

If you ask of me a tarikh for the death of these three ’ 
Emperors ? 

L answer Zawal-i-khusriain.® 


Islem Shah notwithstanding his not having read poetry had 


416. many apt quotations in his memory, and being a clever critic, used 


constantly to practise the art of versification with Amir Saiyyid 
Na‘mat Rusili,* and used to compose many elegant verses and to 
enjoy listening to those of his fellow poet. Moreover he was 
highly esteemed by the learned and religious men ® of his time. 
They say that when he reached Alwar on his way to the Panjab, 
he one day caught sight of Mulla ‘Abdu-llah of Sultanpir ® who 
was at some distance coming towards him; addressing his at- 
tendants he said: “Have you any idea who this is who is ap- 
proaching.” They replied: “Who is it, please inform us.” 7? He said : 
‘Babar Padshah had five sons, of whom four ® left Hindustan and 
one remained.” They said “and who is that one?” He replied : “ This 
Mulla who is approaching.” Sarmast Kban said : “What is the use of 
keeping up connection with such a vicious person p98 He replied !° 
« What can I do, when I can find !! no better than he?” And when 
Mulla ‘Abdu-llab came up he ordered him to sit upon his own 
throne, and bestowed upon him a bead-roll of pearls, valued at 
twenty thousand rupees, which had at that moment arrived as 


wan? 2 MS. (A) Sey wrt. , 
19} Zawdl-i-khusrién. The decline of the Emperors. The 
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a ee from some place, He never missed the public prayers, 
pt touched any intoxicants! not even jaz,’ (andle 
Shaikh Salim Chishti of Fathpt a iz 

sh hpar and Hafiz Nii a 
were both of them his imams].° Oe 


Firdz Sain spy-i-Istem Suda, 


Who was called Firaz Khan, was raised to the throne in succes 
sion to his father at the age of twelve * with the title of Padshah.® 
The affairs of the kingdom did not prosper in his hands. anil 
Mubariz Khan the son of Nizam Khan® Sir, who was brothantd 
son to Islem Shah,’ after three days attempted the life of that 
innocent one, and although Bibi Ba’i, who was the sister of Mu- 
bariz Khan,’ and the wife of Islem Shah, fell at his feet and 
besought him piteously saying: ‘‘ Ah my brother, spare the life of 
this poor harmless boy, and let me take my own way and bear him 
away ® to some place where no one will have a trace of him, and 
where he will have nothing to do with sovereignty, nay, will not 
even mention the name of kingship.” !° That pitiless tyrant would 
not heed her, but entered the palace and cut " off the boy’s head 
under the very eyes of his mother. At this day his issue is cut 
off just as the line of Islem Shah ; and it is said that Islem Shah 


1 MS. (A) reads @%}7> esine Sass 426 jy, A variant given in a footnote 
to the text reads pre ur 2a jy. On the whole the textual 
reading seems the best adding ws as in the two readings given: 

3 Usle jy Jauzu mégil. Datura, sp. alba. D, fastuosa N.O. Solanacece 
called in Hindustani WT dhatird, and in Sanskrit wet from ¥S elegant, 
and @ injurions. (Wilson). Used as a narcotic and intoxicant. Accord- 
ing to the Makhzanu-l-adwiya a wine is made from the juice of the leaves. 
‘An overdose is said to produce symptoms resembling delirium e potu, the 
patient raving and chasing imaginary animals along the walls of the room. 

8 These words are not in the text but both MSS. (A) (B) read 
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had made several attempts upon the life of Mubariz Khan, and 
used to say to his wife, “If you value your child keep clear of 
your brother,! and if you wish to preserve the one, take away all 
hope of life from the other.” She used to say in a deprecatory 
way, “My brother spends all his time in amusing himself,® and 
the robe of royalty is in no way suitable to his standard of ambi- 
tion; give up the idea of destroying him.” Islem Shah how- 
ever, whenever he saw Mubariz Khan used to say to his wife in a 
reproachful way, “In the end you will regret this at a time when 
regret willavailnothing.” And at last the prophecy of Islem Shah, 
which he had made by his judgment of physiognomy, was con- 
firmed to the letter.* 
Verse. 


Whatever the young man sees the mirror, 
The old man sees that same in the unbaked brick.® 


Sutran Muwammap ‘ApiL COMMONLY KNOWN as ‘Ap1i,® 


Whio was the son of Nizam Khan Sir,’ and went by the name 
of Mubariz Khan, ascended the throue with the concarrence of 
the principal Amirs and Vazirs, and caused himself to be ad- 
dressed by the above title.8 The general public however used to 

418. call him ‘Adli, and that name even® they perverted to Andhli 
which has the commonly accepted signification of “blind.” 1° At 
the commencement of his reign, having heard of the conduct of 
Muhammad ‘Adil ibn Tughlaq Shah,'' he used to imitate him in 
lavyishing money, and haying opened the doors of his treasury he 
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aimed at securing! the goodwill of great and small: and 
made arrows tipped with® gold of a money value of five hu 
tankahs and used to throw them. Whatever poor per: 
house they used to fall at, he then bestowed that amount in mo 
upon him and used to take back the katiba-bash, this fitful hy 
however quickly * came to an end after a few days. 


Verse. 
Tncrganic matter is one thing : spontaneons growth is another. — 
Verse, 
If the tears flow down upon the cheeks, 
True weeping is easily distinguished from false. 


The rank of Vaztr and Vakil was bestowed upon one Shamsher 
Khan, a slave who was the younger brother of Khawass Khan 
and Daulat Khan, the “ new-Muslim,” a protégé of the Luhani® 
faction. He also gave uncontrolled authority to Himtin the 
greengrocer, of the township of Rewari in Miwat, whom Islem 
Shah had gradually elevated from the position of police” superin- 
tendent of the bazars and confirmer of punishments, and had | 
by degrees made into a trusted confidant.6 He now gave him ie | 
the superintendence of all important affairs both military and 
civil. F 

Inasmuch as ‘Adli had originally been aceustomed to the 
profession? of music and dancing, and was fond of a life of ease 
and luxury, and was otiose in his habits, he was by no means fitted 
for the conduct of military affairs, . or the duties of civil 
administration; snperadded to this was the murder of Firaz Khan 
and his unbounded confidence in Himun. Accordingly these 
Amirs who were of true Afghan descent, evinced a great repug- 
nance to obey him, and aroused such widespread feelings of 


1 Ms. (A) od le, , Me. 

2 Text Lay ass. Ms. (A) tl ais. Ms. (B) HAR AS. 

The reading of the text is unintelligible. We should read gals &8 in the 
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shame, that hardly had a month passed since his accession, when 

on all sides rebellions arose, and they became rulers of their 

several clans. Sedition awoke from its heavy slumber, the bonds 

of kinship with Sher Shah and of orders passed by Islem Shah 
419, snapped asunder, and disorder reigned supreme : 


Verse. 
When the heart of the times writhes, the bond of fellowship 
snaps, 
When a flaw appears! in the string, the pearls are scattered. 


One day when, having summoned the most renowned Amirs to the 
durbar hallof the fort of Gwaliar, ‘Adli was engaged in distributing 
jagirs, he ordered that the Sarkar of Qanauj should be transferred 
from Shah Muhammad Farmali, and given in perpetuity to 
Sarmast Khan Sarbani, [Shah Muhammad was ill],* whereupon 
his son Sikandar, who was a brave, handsome, and well. built youth 
spoke fiercely with regard to this jagir. Shih Muhammad how- 
ever admonished ® him in gentle terms and forbade him to speak 

thus, but he answered his father “ Once Sher Shah placed you in 
an iron cage and kept you a prisoner for some years, while Islem 
Shah made you the captive of his kindness and by intercession 
and influence obtained your release. Now the Sar faction are 
attempting to destroy us, and you do not understand their in- 
famous design ; * thereupon he began to abuse Sarmast Khan with 
all the petulance of youth and the arrogant pride of race and said: 
“Now our affairs have come to such a pass ® that this dog-seller ° 
is to enjoy our jagir.” Sarmast Khan, who was a tall, powerful 
man full of energy, placed his hand upon the shoulder of 
Sikandar intending to make him prisoner by underhand means, and 
said : “My boy, why are you saying all these bitter things,” Sikandar 
jowever perceived his intention, clapped his hand to his dagger, 
and struck Sarmast Khan such a deadly blow over the shoulder 
that he fell on the spot unconscious and died. Sikandar 
) ‘some others of those7 hell-dogs so heavy of head 
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and sleep-stricken! that they will never wake® till the morn of — 
the great assembly, and certain others remained so intoxicated _ 
that they spent the remainder of their lives in recovering from it.8 — 


Verse. 
Thine eye which was wonderful in slaying thy lovers 
Would slay one and cast its glance upon another. 


It was currently reported that from the time when * the 
dagger was first invented in Hindustan no person can have ever 
used it in the way that Sikandar Khan did. A tumult arose 
among the people, and ‘Adli fled and entered the women’s quarters 
and put up the chain on the inside, Sikandar after that he had 
killed some and wounded ® others, at last made towards ‘Adli 
and® aimed a blow at him with a sword, which however struck a 
plank of the door: had he attacked him in the first instance he 
would have despatched him. The Amirs of ‘Adli’s party shewed 
themselves in their true colours that day, as most of them cast 
away their swords? and took to flight, and were going about 
distractedly, till at last, after Sikandar had done as much mischief 5 
as salt in the yeast,’ they attacked him simultaneously from all | 
sides, This contest went on for three or four hours, when? Sikandar tH 
fell to a blow from the sword of Ibrahim Khan © Sir, sister’s ie 
husband to ‘Adli, and Shah Mubammad was struck down by the 
sword of Daulat Khan Labani,"! both of them taking their way to ; if 
It so happened that on that day Br 
t meeting Taj Khan Karrani, the 
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brother of ‘Amid and Suleiman, who eventually became the 
autocratic! ruler of the province of Bengal, and gave himself the 
title? of Hazrat A‘ala, having left the audience hall of ‘Adli was 
going outside the fort, when on his way he met with Shah 
Muhammad Farmali. They asked after each other’s affairs, 
and Taj Khan said: “TIsee signs of mischief, and consequently [ 
am removing my manly footsteps outside this circle,* and am 
going outside. Do you too come with me and follow my lead,® for 
the scale has turned. . 
Verse. 


When you see that your friends are no longer friendly, 
Consider that flight is an opportunity to be seized. 


But inasmuch as the hand of death had seized the skirt of Shah 
Muhammad and was dragging him to the grave,® he would not 
consent to this advice and went to ‘Adli. 


Verse. 


When the appointed time of the quarry comes it goes towards 
the huntsman, 


And that which was written in his fate befel him ; Taj Khan in 
full daylight fled from Gwaliar towards Bengal and ‘Adli sent 
an armed party in pursuit of him, and? himself also started to 
follow him, in front of the township of Chhapramau$ in the 
district of Qanauj an engagement took place between the two 
parties. The stars in their courses fought for ‘Adli, and his army 
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was victorious,! and Taj Khan turning in flight made the best 
way to Chhinar,? wherever he found the authorities fayou 
to ‘Adli he made prisoners ® of them, and laid hands on whatey 
cash and valuables he could find, A hundred h 


ead of elephan’ 
also fell into his hands. 


Thus he proceeded till he joined hands 
with Suleiman and ‘Imad and Khwaja llyas who held sway over 
certain parganas on the banks of the Ganges and other places. 
Then he openly sounded the note of rebellion. ‘Adli arrived at 
Chunar,* and the Karranis on the banks of the river® Ganges 
came out to fight with him. Himinasked for a halka of elephants, 
that is to say, a hundred elephants, and fought a desperate battle 
with them gaining,a victory, And ‘Adli while in Chunar in- 
tended to seize® Ibrahim Khan, the son of Ghazi Khan Sar, one 
of the cousins of Sher Khan, but the sister of ‘Adli, who was 
married to him, became aware of this intention, and brought him 
down by a secret passage? from the fort, Ibrahim Khan made 
his way towards Baiana and Hindin which was his father’s jagir : 
‘Adli despatched ‘Isa Khan Niyazi after Ibrahim Khan, and they 
fought a battle? in the vicinity of Kalpi, the breeze of victory 
fanned the standards of Ibrahim Khan, and he gained the day, 
Then having assembled a large following, and entering that 
country, he proclaimed himself sovereign.® ‘Adli thereupon 
disengaged himself from the -Karranis, and came against 
Ibrahim Khan to attack him, and when he arrived near the 
river Jon, Ibrahim Khan made overtures, 10 and sent a message 
saying: “If Rai Husain Jilwani, " and Bihar Khan Sarwani, to 
whom Islem Shah gave the title of Aam Humayta, with some 
others '% of the Amirs noble and renowned, will come and —e 
me,'® then will I in reliance upon Nats assurances agree to m 


1 ‘The textual reading is wrong, omit _y reading with MSS. (A) (B). 
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submission to you.” ‘Adli! accordingly sent them, and no sooner 
had they arrived than they gave in their allegiance to Ibrahim 
Khan, giving him the title of Sultin Ibrahim, and thus putting 
a different complexion upon the dispute, raised the standard of 
insurrection against ‘Adli, 

The Khutbah was vead in the name of Ibrahim Khan in Agra 
and certain other districts, while ‘Adli, realising that he was not 
able to cope with him, left Gwaliar for Bhatta, and thence returned 
towards Chunar ® taking with him* large amounts of treasure, 
many elephants and a large following. 

After the death of Islem Shah, at the time when the kings of 
clans arose,®> Ahmad Khiin Sar, one of the cotsins of Sher Shah, 
who had to wife the second sister of ‘Adli, a man of distinguished 
bravery and endurance, sat in conference with ° the Amirs of the 
Panjab, and implanted in their minds all sorts of evil notions 
regarding ‘Adli and of his unfitness, (they being already ill- 
disposed towards him) and with the aid and assistance of Tatar 
Khan Kasi,’ and Habib Khan, and Nasib Khin Tughiji, who had 
attained this title from Sher Shah,? declared open war against 
‘Adli, and® assuming the title of Sultan Sikandar and reading 
the Khutbah, and entertaining hopes of still further increase of 
power !0 proceeded to Dihli and Agra.!! 

On the other hand, Ibrahim having collected a large army 
confronted Sikandar at Farah,'* which is situated at a distance of 
ten krohs from Agra. 

Most of the noted Amirs, such as Haji Khan Sultani, Governor 
_. of Alwar, who was virtually a king, and Rai Hussain Jilwani !* 
and Mas‘aiid Khan and Husain Khan Ghilzai were on the side of 

‘Ubrabim. ‘Yo some two hundred of them Ibrahim had given royal 
3 ee a 
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tents and standards, and ensigns! and kettle drums, and it fre 
quently happened that to anyone who came and brought with | 
bim ten or fifteen horsemen he gave a sort of makeshift flag-staff a 
with a bit of red rag wrapped round it, simply to gain favour and 
to attract people, bestowing upon him also a grant of dignity and 
a jagir® In this way nearly eighty thousand men flocked to him ; 
and on the day when Haji Khan came from Alwar and gave in 
his allegiance to him, he shtwed him. great favour bestowing upon 
him a lofty and spacious tent covered on the outside with sagirlat $ 
of Portngal, and on the inside with Frankish velvet, had it freshly 
pitched for him. Moreover he lavished upon Haji Khan magni- 
ficent carpets, and vessels of gold and silver and all other 
requirements on the same scale: accordingly he entered the tent 
without hesitation and there took up his abode. This treatment 
occasioned great envy and jealousy * among the Amirs of pure 
Afghan blood who became disheartened and spared not to express 
their discontent among themselves. Iskandar, who had a following 
of twelve thousand men, inasmuch as he estimated the army of 
Ibrahim as being more numerous than his own, shilly-shallied 2 
and made overtures for peace, and wrote a treaty in the following 
that from Dilli to the eastern extremity of Hindustan as 





terms, ‘ 
far as could be arranged,’ should belong to Ibrahim Khan,® and “aa é 
that the country of the Panjab and Multan as far as possiblé oy 


should belong to Sikandar, so that he might attain the object for 
which the Mughuls came to Hindustan. The Afghans of both 





Giyb. MS. (A) however reads fea The true 
ing to M. Pavet de Courteilles 


\b5 (qutas or Tibetan yak) 


1 The text here reads 
reading should evidently be fea which accord 
means a standard composed of the tail of the q» 
fixed to a pole. 

s MSS. (A) (B) les | . 

8 MS. (B) reads elpRw sagirlat. Dozy, pee _ prs: = 


ii ly & siqlat, 
the word and the word is probably 
bench with gold. See Dozy s. v. See also Yule and Burnett Glossary s. v. 


i let. 
Suclit also, Skeat Etym : Dict. s.v- Scarlet. atte: 
4 Another instance of Badaoni’s use of Shas a beer aie = 
5 We should apparently read here d34¥ Oly? as ls Me char : 
the words altegether. MS, (A) agrees with the text, whi 
seem satisfactory. z 
6 MS, (A) omits WS. 
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armies, who were blood-relations or connections of each other, 
were pleased at the prospect of a peaceful settlement, and Kala 
Bhar! the brother of Sikandar, and the Amirs of the Panj 
Bhaiya which means “the five brothers,” who were? with the 
sword the marvel of the age, made this additional stipulation that 
if after that Ibrahim (Khan)* gets possession* of the treasury 
of ‘Adli and the kingdom of Bhatta, which is near being 
realised, he shall make ms partnerssn both of these gains, then 
all well and good,® but if not we will annulthe peace. Sikandar 
agreed to this proposition, and the majority of the Amirs of 
Ibrahim (Khan) 7 impressed upon him that there was no danger to 
be apprehended from agreeing § to this proposal, inasmuch as the 
treasury and kingdom of Bhatta would certainly be theirs, “and 
then,” said they, “ it will require a man to oppose® us (success- 
fully), while for the present, at any rate, we shall have tided over 
this difficulty satisfactorily : 
: Verse. 
Be not proud, for I hold the staff of wisdom in my hand, 
The arm of riot is long (and) !° a stick has two ends. 

Ibrahim came round to this view but Mas‘id Khan and Husain 
Khan Ghilz’ai with some of the new Amirs said: “Seeing that in 
the end the matters in dispute between us and Sikandar will one 
day have to be decided by the sword, now that our party has 
increased, while his following is exceedingly small, why should 
we not decide !! the matter at once,!? and not desist until we have 
secured ourselves against a repetition of this in the future, To 
peace now will be a confession ' of weakness on our part, 
ion of the bravery of our enemies.” !* Upon ‘Adli 
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also, who has crept like a rat into his hole, with all his elephants 
and retinue, the desire of conflict with us is creeping, and that 
peace which had heen concluded has been confounded.” Ibrahim 
Khan put off fighting till after the arrival of Miyan Yahya Turan, 
governor of Sambhal, who*was famous both as a warrior and as @ 
man of sound judgment. Miyan Yahya in the year 961 H. during 
the disturbances, gave battle in Badaon to twenty of ‘Adli’s Amirs 
who had been appointed to the district of Sambhal, and defeated 
them; he then fought a great battle on the plain! of the township 
of Kandarkhi with Raja Matar Sen Kahtariya, who was the 
former rnle® of Sambhal and had collected a great force, and 
defeated him. The author of this Muntakhab, who was at that 
time accompanying his father, now deceased, was in the twelfth 
year of his age,? and had gone to Sambhal to study, wrote this 
chronogram: Chi bas khib kurda and 8 (How well haye they 
done)! Before that he could convey the news to his teacher,* 
the prince of learned men, the guide of connoisseurs, the exem- 
plar of the intelligent,’ the master of masters, the Miyan Hatim 
of Sanbhal, this ® tidings had already reached him. At the time 
when he was by way of benediction and blessing giving instrae- 
tion in the Kanz-i-Figh, he said, “‘ Count the letters of this taorileh 
which I have spoken without forethought, Fathha-1-asmant shud.”"7 
I replied nine hundred and sixty, which® is one unit short. He 
answered,® I said it with the hamza of Izafat, that is to say, 
‘athha-i-asmant, which is in conformity with the ancient lee 
in respect to the value of letters: and in this way it is a 
He gave his blessing, and fixed a time for the lesson, and adding | 
2 MS. (B) reads &iww 8 and Oar’. 
bas khib karda and. A footnote to the text 
962 H. whereas the event chronicled 


1 MS. (B) reads @497 )>- 


B ol) B95 a> UM BR Chi 
that this gives the date 
4 Read qayo*. MS. (B). 


joike jnstead of She (sleidc, 


points out 
occurred in 961 H. rr, 
5 MSS, (A) (B) read %O2¢> 
6 MS. (A), 22> wl. : *- 
7 oe j t Ya? Fathha-i-asmanit Shud, They were heaven-given vic- 
tories. Read with hamza this gives 961 H. 
8 MS. (A)-reads aS for 9. MS. (B) rendg 95: 
aS NagyryQye, 
9 MSS. (A) (B) read oy : 
10 MS. a reads wrongly “>: According to this ShSt valne be = 
is 1 ae jt is taken as equivalent to Alif, The hamza of izafat is sai 
is]. 
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a few pages, written with his own hand to the pages which T had 
written containing the instraction of the Qazi, gave them to me 
as a souvenir, and entrusted my instruction to Miyan Shaikh 
Abial Fath, the son of Shaikh-allahdiyah ! of Khairibid, may God 
be merciful to rim, who is now seated on the throne of instruction 
and guidance in the room of his father ; and inasmuch as Miyan 
Yahya after taking forcible possession of? the country of Kant *-o- 
Golah and that district, going by way of Badaon had built a 
bridge across the Ganges at the township of Ahar,* and had gone 
towards Ibrahim Khan, I accompanied my father, now departed, 
may he rest in peace, to Amroha,® and was thus separated from 
that army ;° and being introduced to the presence of the late Mir 
Saiyyid7 Muhammad Mir ‘Adl, may God have mercy on him,’ 
with whom he had some hereditary connection, remained some 
time under his instruction. In short on the day on which Miyan 
Yahya joined Ibrahim Khan, on that very morning Ibrahim 
Khan had drawn up his army and placed Miyaén Yahya in the 
command of the advance guard, while he appointed Haji Khan 
to the command of the left division, and Rai Husain Jilwani 
with the Ghilz’ais to the right division. He himself taking the 
centre drew up in line of battle. On the other side Sikandar Sar 


an abbreviated cs (Platts’ Persian Grammar, p- 43), bat if this were the 
case its value would justly be 10 and not 1. It thus appears more probable 
that the hamza of izafat is in reality hamza, and does not represent an 
original » qs: 

i Ms. (A) &2¢1 e* oy. See J. A. 8. B., 1869, p. 118. 

3 MS, (B) reads 3d 7 bed. 

8 Kant. Town in the Shahjahanpur District, N..W. P., see Hunter, I. 
G. vii, 437. Kant-o-Golah in Shahjahinpur according to Blochmann, J. A.S B., 
1869, p. 122. 

4-Ahar. Ancient town in the Bulandshahr District, N.-W. P., see Hanter, 
1. G, i. 81. 

6 Amroha, Town in Moradabad District, N..W. P., see Hunter, 1 Gi. 
266. . 33 c Ps : 

6 MS, (A) rends Aid) Ay 92 4» after WS de 4 wp. 

See J. A. 8. B., 1869, p. 126, and Ain-i-Akbari, (B), I. p. 268. The Mir 

rl h entrnsted with the duty of carrying out the finding of 
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also drew up his forces and came out! from his camp. 1 

y¥ wing of Sikandar’s forces (the Panj Bhaiya), carried awa 
left of Ibrahim’s army by sheer weight, and after sacking ® 

: camp went on to Agra and pillaging the city issued a proclam 
tion on behalf of Sikandar.* ite 

The right of Ibrahim Khin’s army, however, carried away the 
left of Sikandar’s force, and driving them back parsued them as 
far as the township of Hodal* and Palwal,® shouting, Prosperity — 
to [brahim Khan.° Haji Khan at the instant the two opposing 
ranks closed, passing by the side of his tent,’ and seeing it had — 
been torn to shreds by the pillaging party,’ in pretended ignor- 
ance of what had occurred hastened to Alwar. A slight engage- 
ment ensued with Miyan® Yahya Paran who commanded the 
advanced guard of Sikandar’s army, and a wound was inflicted- 
upon the hand of Miyan Yahya and two of his fingers were cut 
off! He did not draw rein till he arrived at Sambhal. Ibrahim 
Khan took up a position on the lower ground with four hundred !& 
men, and with his front facing down-hill !® awaited the attack of 
Sikandar, the shots from whose mortars 18 passed over the heads 
of his men, so that they could not move a step. 

When Ibrahim saw that the field remained empty and that his 
troops were scattered like motes in a sun beam,!* he realised that 
Sikandar himself was present with the opposing army, 80 yielding 
to necessity '§ he proceeded to Itawa. His canopy and all his 
regalia !® were taken. Sikandar pursued him as far as Ttawa,!7 
where he heard that Jannat Ashiyani had reached 8 Hindustan: 





1 MS. (B) #1 92: @ MS. (B) reads 84S Axe. 
MSs. (A) (B) omit ply 4 MS. (A) reads J2a¢2 Bhodal. — 
For Hodal and Palwal, see Hunter, I. G. v. 487 and xi. 21. 
Ms. (A) omits WS. 7. aisjb$. MS. (A). 
Ms. (A) omits olf wyls. 9 Ms8. (A) (B) as? be wbeyo. 
> 10 Read with MSS. (A) (B) J! WUAL! jt eye- 

ll Supply & from MSS. (A) (B)- 

13 ] am not quite clear as to the meaning of this pussage- 

18 The text and both MSS. seem to be incorrect : we should read I think, 


yoiSua (seo apdg. The text and MS,(A) rend 4S). wee B) reads bes 
1s Qur'an, xxv. 25. MS. (A) reads wrongly here Iy.ghhe silos: MS. (B) &*. 
1s MSS. (A) (B) 9 dle ayy. 16 MS, (A) reads 93> for pe. 
7 Mss. (A) (B) S53} 91 abe 5 is MS. (B) O*T- 


oo ow 
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retracing his steps thence he proceeded by continuous marches 
as far as Sihrind,! he eventually fought a battle there and was 
defeated. Ibrahim leaying there went to Sambal, and collecting 
an army procured a fresh gold-embroidered canopy, and a 
month later crossed (the river) with a force of three ® thousand 
sowars by the ford of Kisti,8 and (?) made towards Kalpi in order 
that having collected a fresh army,* he might fight ‘Adli again. 
At this juncture ‘Adli had appointed Himin the grocer, who was 
his vazir and uncontrolled agent, and had sent him from Chinhar 
* with certain eminent Amirs, and five hundred elephants like 
storm clouds (for blackness), and unlimited treasure to proceed to 
Agra and Dilhi. 
Himin, regarding Ibrahim as his own especial prey, considered 
“it essential to overthrow him; * Ibrahim came out to oppose him ® 
ready for battle, and taking up a strong position shewed a resolute 
determination to withstand him, such as perhaps Rustum, if any- 
one, displayed before.? But for all this, by the decree of the 
Almighty ® he was not successful.§ He was the possessor of all 
the praiseworthy qualities which should belong to kings.? He was 
well formed and well spoken, modest, cultured and refined,” daring 
and liberal, but success in war is God-given,!! and it is not in 
mortals to command it, it was not his fate}? to win. Accordingly 
in this space of two yearsof disordeyhe must have fought !§ sixteen 
or seventeen battles, and on every occasion after gaining a success 
428, met with a defeat. God preserve us from failure after success.!* 


1 MSS. (A) (B) euisle U, 2 MSS. (A) (B) jh}4 do, 

8 MS. (A) gs kani (?), MS. (B) om gist (?). 

4MS.(B) Gites. 

5 MS, (A) reads @3ly for >. 6 MS. (B) reads *U'Bey ablae yo. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read GALLS for y05 we. 

8 MS. (A) reads outs 3. ? 
9 A footnote to the text says that the word & js superflaous, MS. (A) 


uy 







reads wrongly @493 for @4l93 and GAS for Giske, 
B) csittye. = 18 MS. (B) reads again A&g23 for qual, 
al 
A tradition, meaning we have recourse 
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Ibrahim Khan after this! defeat, leaving Kalpi made 
for® Baiana with all speed, and Himin pursuing him arri 
Baiana. brahim Khan taking a body of the Nubhani® 
Afghan cultivators * and landholders of Baiana,. again © 
out to meet Himiin, and, making a night attack upon him 
following morning fought a fierco battle with him near 
township of Khanwah, ten krohs distant from Baiana, but could not 
prevail against his destiny, and Himiin said ‘It is easy to smite 
a stricken foe’ and rolled him up and inflicted a defeat upon him, 
so that® he was compelled to fortify himself in the fortress of 
Baiana, which is a fort of exceeding loftiness and strength, 
Himiin thereupon, making that fortress the centre of his opera- 
tious, attacked it continuously every day, subjecting the fort to a 
heavy bombardment ;7 Ghazi Khan the father of Ibrahim Khan 8 
kept the fort provided® with supplies by way of the mountain 
passes to the westward of Baiana. Himiin kept up the siege of 
this fort for three months, and made inroads on the districts of 
Baiana on all sides, pillaging and destroying.!° Nearly all the 
books which my late father 1 possessed in Bagawar !® were des- 
troyed. A severe famine prevailed throughout the eastern we 
portion of Hindtstan, especially in Agra, Baiana, and Dibli, Tt 
was so severe a famine that one ser of jawart * grain had reached 
two half-tankahs, and was in fact not to be had (even at that 
price). Men of wealth and position had to close their houses, 
and died by tens or twenties or even more 1 one place, getting 
neither grave '® nor shroud. The Hindis also were in the same 


i MS. (A) url 


8 We should read here 3s) Ww yak andaz MS. (A )- ate 
8 MSS. (A) (B). 5: ae bt 
4 MSS. (A) (B) WS}. The text reads WS! which has no meaning, 
ly ee 
6 MS, (A) GSyM: A fe 
6 Ms. (A) ByBEG. 7 MS. (A) sit : f a. 
8 MS. (A) omits Wl6. 9 MS. (B) reads SUseySye, ie 


lo MS. (A) B98 ey’ MS. (B) dpe) ge yle. it zh 
hh Mss. (a) (B) praee Yb 12 MS. (B) omits J9'. 2 
408 Ole, P: : 
18 MSS. (A) (B) ay Grd He. Ra Pere 
14 The s is approximately two pounds. Tawari ts ee ; ~ 
the small variaty of millet also known as chhota jawar. (Andropego! ‘Sorghum) a 


1b MS, (A) reads in error 3352 for 996 &. 
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plight, and the bulk of the people weve fain to live on the seeds 
of the Mughailan thorn! and on wild herbs,® also on the skins 
of the oxen which the rich slaughtered and sold from time to 


429. time; after afew days their hands and feet swelled ® and they 


. 


died. As a*date for that year the phrase Khashm-i-Izad* 
(Divine wrath) was invented.6 The writer of these pages 
with these guilty eyes of his saw man eating his fellow-man in 
those terrible days. So awful was their aspect that no one dared 
let his glance rest upon them; and the greater part of that 
country, what with scarcity of rain, and shortness of grain,® and 
desolation, and what with the constaut struggle and turmoil, and 
two years continual anarchy? and terror, was utterly ruined, the 
peasantry and tenants disappeared, and lawless crowds attacked ° 
the cities of the Muslims. Among the strange ® incidents of the 
year 962 H., during the time of the war between Sikandar and 
Ibrahim, was the fire which occurred in the fort of Agra. The 
“following is a short account of this incident. During the time 
when Agra !° was emptied of the troops of ‘Adli,"! one of the 
Amirs ? of Ghazi Khan Sir entered the fort of Agra and took up 
his abode there,'® to make certain preparations and to take charge 
of the supplies; while he was “engaged in inspecting '* the rooms 
of the warehouses, he happened to go early one morning into one 
of the rooms, !® and was going round '® carrying an open lamp, !7 
a spark from which fell in one of the rooms which was full of 


1 wikic Mughailén for wis ral Ummu-ghailén. According to the 
Makhzanu-l-Adwiya. This is the tree called in Hindi ktkar or babil, (Acacia 
Arabica) see also Ibn Baitar (South) I. 82, according to whom it is Spina 
egyptiaca, Mimosa gummifera. See also Drury, useful plants of India who 
states that the seeds and pods are used as'fgod for sheep when grain is scarce. 
hig Arte Ms (B) adds dy 8 MS. (B) 995 UU? CY 

4) ati Khashm-i-Fead, Gives the date 962. H. 


1 MS. (B) omits &43. 
oMAG, 9 MSS. (A) (B) urbe. 
"it MS. (B) reads WE Joo ‘Adil Khan. 
18 MSS. (A) (B) 9 2x0) se A>. 
ie 3 18, MSS. (A) (B) Sy" csr. 
with a naked flame generally consisting of 
wiek. 


Le 


. 
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gun powder, In the twinkbing of an eye an explosion ocer 
and the flames shot up to the sky, attended with a violent 
which led the people of the city to imagine that the judgment- 
had arrived, and starting from their sleep they began repeating 
formula of Tauhid (Declaration of Unity),? and Tauba* (Repen= 
tance), and Istighfar (seeking for pardon). Heavy slabs of stone : 
and miassive pillars were hurled through the air to a distance of 
several krohs across the river Jamna, and great number of people — : 
were killed,® in fact human hands and feet, and the limbs of all 
kinds of animals were thrown five or six® krohs. As the name 
of the citadel of Agra was originally Badal Garh, the words 
Atash-i-Badal garh? made a chronogram to record the date. 

In the days when Himin blockaded the fortress of Baiana 
God’s people were erying for bread and taking each other’s lives, 
a hundred thousand sacred lives were as nought for a single 
grain of barley, whereas the elephants of Himiin’s army, which 
numbered five-hundred, were fed solely upon rice, and oil, and 
sugar; the senses * were shattered by anguish upon anguish in that 








terrible time :— 
Verse. 
We cherish enemies, we also destroy friends, 
What mortal has the power to question our decrees. 
On one occasion Himiin was one day presiding at a public 
banquet, and summoning the Afghan Awmirs © into his presence, 


. as 
1 aS 25,5 99 AST MS. (A), 
8 The wits ot Tauhid is La illaha a Allah wahdhu la Sharika lahw, 


i i He has no partner. 
‘he no god save God. He is one, | no partn 
a ie can formula is Istaghfiru-Uah wa atibwu ilaihi, Task pardon of God 


and to Him I repent. 


Both these formule are used on occasions of sudden alarm and peril. 


8 MS. (B) omits 99. * MS. (B) reads 84yy? instead of 82 yy. 
P ars (a) of A, 6 MS. (B) omits (&* ». MS. (A) omits 3. 
7 yoy et Atash-i-Badalgarh. The fire of Badalgarh. These words ‘ | 


«vo the date 962 H. =e ay; : 
Bue here with MS. (A) oh,S 2 wle y alist (0 WU. Although | 


da & eee 
wy j 0 go reads in the margin old (6%, the other reading is more pro- 


pably correct and is a further statement of the terrible straits to which the 
a , ’ 


ia driven. 
rrison of Baiana were ea ; 
ar ‘A footnote variant reads 1) Gs. MS. (A) reads Me, 
sla3}, 


10 MS. (B) omits wh 
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to the head of the table! urged them to partake of food, saying: 
“Help yourselves to the largest morsels,” and if he saw anyone 
of them eating slowly no matter who he was,? he would address 
him § in terms of the foulest abuse saying: “How can such a 
nondescript nonentity as you who are sluggish in eating your 
victuals hope to contend against your own son-in-law the Mughul 
in battle.” As the fall of the Afghan power was near at hand, 
they had not the courage to say a word to that foul infidel, and 
laying aside all that disregard of superior force’ for which they 
were renowned, swallowed his insults ® like sweetmeats, either 
from fear or hope,’ this had become a regular practice with them. 


Verse. 


Lay not your hand obsequious on my foot, 
Give me but bread, and brain me with your boot ! 

Tn the meanwhile news reached Himin that Muhammad Khan 
Str, Governor of Bangala, had assumed the title of Sultan’ 
Jalalu-d-Din, and was marching with an army® like the ants and 
locusts for multitude from Bangala, and having reduced Jaunpiir 
was making for! Kalpi and Agra. Just at this juncture an 
urgent summons!! arrived from ‘Adli to Himiin in these words : 
“At all costs come to me at once as I am confronted by a powerful 
enemy.” Himiin thereupon abandoned the siege, and when he 
arrived at Mandagar,4 which is distant six krohs from Agra, 
Ibrahim (Khan)! like ahungry hawk which leaves | its nest and 
pursues the crane, pounced upon him, and hurled against him in 


1 MS. (B) omits _y». 
2 MS, (B) omits 39) 4 35 y%. 

8 MS, (A) reads at for Wl 53 (Text). 

4 MS. (B) insert » unnecessarily. 

6 I read here dps Ue. Jahl-i-dastburd instead of the textual read- 
ing. MS, (A) gives reason to think that this is correct, it reads %iws Ope 


ich making allowance for conversion of 8 into 8 in writing gives the 
d. The textnal reading has no meaning. 


by Gao, 1 MS. A omits ose} jf. 

rc 9 MS. (A) omits parks. 

11 Omit 58. Ms. (A). 

| Mandikar.- MS. (B) 838/ic Maudagarh, 
Py, 14 MS, (B) reads 824y9. 
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battle, but being defeated went towards Alwar. ‘Ther 
obtaining! reinforcements from Haji Khan Alwari,? he ag 
about § accomplishing his own objects, and Himiin detailed4 1 
brother’s son named Thar Yal® with a fully equipped army t 
pursue him. Thar Yal® marching with restless haste pursued 
Ibrahim for two stages, and joined Himin; Haji Khan was not 
pleased at Ibrahim’s coming, nor would he send him any assist- 
ance, Ibrahim being disheartened? turned aside, and bidding 
farewell to his father, brothers, and all his blood-relations, left 
them in Hindin, and, with a small band of followers took the — 
road to Bhatta. Eventually Ghazi Khan a short time after, fell a 
prisoner into the hands of Haidar Khan Chaghta in Baiana, 
relying upon assurances,’ and great and small of his party were 
put to death, and not a single one of that line was left, as will 
be related in its proper place,? if God Most High so will it; and 
now that kingdom and empire, and the independence of that 
family have become as an idle tale. How wonderful are the ways 
of God! 
Magnavi. 


The world is a juggler decrepit and bowed, 
It brings to pass one thing but promises another ; 
It calls you with kindness but drives you away with rancour ; 
All its dealings are invariably of this nature. 
If it calls you know not whither it calls yous a 
If ig drives you forth you know not whither it drives you. 
All of us, old and young, are destined to death, ‘ 
No one can remain in the world for ever. ; 
Tnasmuch as everyone liked Ibrahim Khan who waa a 
by all to have a wonderful fortune in store for him, in a 
ered to him from all parts. He fought 


ime large numbers gath 
ae Ae att 0 of Ram Chand, the ruler of Bhatta, but was 


1 aid,f Koy, MS. (A) reads AS spins 
a MS, (B) omits cay. 8 MS. (B) YS: 
5 MS. (B) reads JO »?. Nahar pal. 

3 xe pal. 
6 MS, (B) reads JZ Nahar pa x : 
1 ae here O4} GMs. (A) reads O4es3 (P). MS. (B) Svs? 


8 MS. (A) reads 3. 9 M3, (A) reads @SS* for 


10 Read com. MS. (A), for eo. | 
70 . | 
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forced to flee' and was taken prisoner. Raja Ram Chand, in 
accordance with the customs of landholders,? made him a present 

_ of a bow, and treated him with the utmost honour and respect,s 
and in a personal interview * presented him with a royal tent, 
with the apparatus of royalty, and attendants: then seating him 
upon the throne, standing humbly as a servant, performed the 
offices of attendance. 

Ibrahim Khan ® spent some time there, till Baz Bahadur the son 
of Saziwal Khan, Ruler of Malwa, who eventually read the 
Khutbah in that country, became involved in a quarrel with the 
Miyani Afghans, who summoned Ibrahim Khan® and raising him 
to the supreme,command, sent him against? Baz Bahadur. Rani 
Durgawati the ruler of the country’ of Kara Katanka also, who 
was embroiled with Baz Bahadur on account of the proximity 
of her kingdom, rose up® to assist Ibrahim, aud went out to 
fight against Baz Bahadur, who made overtures for peace! and 
dissuaded the Rani from assisting Ibrahim. She, accordingly, 
returned to her own country, and Ibrahim, not considering it 
advisable to remain there any longer, went off bag and baggage 
to Orissa, which is the boundary of Bangala, and lived on good 
terms with the zaminda@rs. Suleiman Karrani, when he took pos- 
session !! (of Orissa), made terms with the Raja, and sending for 


Ibrahim with assurances of safety, slew him treacherously in the 
year 975 H. 


Verse. 


Fix not thy heart on this world, for it has no foundation, 
Speak not of life, for that too is ruined. 

The tent of life which thou placedst at first, 

Death * will surely uproot, were it of solid steel. 







8 MS. (A) omits wd. 
for Sy} (Text). 
8 MS, (A) 9 emwld 2, 
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Himiin proceeded by rapid marches till he joined ‘Adli 
‘Adli and Muhammad Khan Gauria were at that time 


Gauria, confidently relying upon his superior foree to overco 
the forees of ‘Adli, had drawn up his cavalry and infantry an 
elephants to a number surpassing all computation, and was every 
moment? expecting victory, suddenly the scale turned 
against him, and Himiin swept down upon him like a comet, and 


when 


crossing the river Jamna,® than he swooped down upon the army 
of Gauria, taking them unawares as does the army of Sleep, and! 
making a night-assault gave no one time so much as to lift lis 
hand. P 

They were in such utter confusion* that no man knew his head 
from his heels, nor his turban from his shoes. ‘The greater part 
of his Amirs were slain, while the remnant who escaped chastise- 
ment took to flight. The wretched Gauria was so effectually 
concealed that up to the present not a trace of him has been 
found, and all that retinue and paraphernalia of royalty * and 
grandeur became “like the scattered moths and like flocks of 
carded wool,’® and became in a moment the portion of the enemy. 
The kingdom is God's, the greatness is God's. 


Verse. 


In one moment, in one instant, in one breath,’ 
The condition of the world becomes altered. 


After this heaven-given victory and untopeaee maa 
proceeded to Chinhar and appointed wen yee we 
commander-in-chief of his army, with ane an ve 
countless host, elephants of renown, an ornament the : 


1s. (A) Joe. 2 MSS. (A) (B) read poy. The toxt reads WIO#* )2- 


3 Ms. (A) omits LY 

4 Literally : Orying, where § 

5 MS, (A) omits » ible, 

6 Qur'an II. 4. 

7 Mss. (A) (B) read fe 
ase! for & 

a Ms. (A) by wren: 


: >» 
hall I put the cup, where shall I put the oase ? 


Chay aha! Say ersle Sy, MS. (B) Fond 


434. 
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and a terror to the enemy, to repel the forces of the Mughu| 
which had taken possession of the country as far as Ttawa and 
Agra, as will be presently related if God Most High so will it, 

Just at this juncture Khizr Khan, the son! of Muhammad 
Khan Gauria, who had been killed, succeeded his father in Kor? 
issuing the currency and reading the Khufbah in his own name, with 
the style and title of Sultan (Muhammad)® Bahadur, and collect. 
ing a huge army to revenge his father’s death, came up against 
‘Adli, who notwithstanding his distress * fought bravel y on that 
field, and contrary to expectation met with fierce resistance. 
After fighting manfully ‘Adli was killed, and joined Muhammad 
Khan whose life-blood was yet freshly spilled, fighting in hot 
blood. This event occurred in the year 962 H. and Gauria bikught * 
was its chronogram. 


Verse. 


My soul, do thou look at the world and take what it gives to 
thy heart's desire ; 

Live at thine ease therein a thousand years like Nah. 

Every treasure and every store which kings have laid by, 

That treasure and that store seize? and take for thine own. 

Every pleasure which the world contains do thou consider as 
made for thee ; 

Every fruit which grows in the world’ do thou taste and 
take. 

In the final round which brings the end of thy life, 

A hundred times seize the back of thy hand with thy teeth 
and gnaw it (in despair). 


1 MS, (B) reads 9 for 5, 


2 MS. (A) omits yg yo. 8 MSS, (A) (B) omit o+=*, 
4 The toxt reads M5 wT syay4. MS. (A) reads Oi (sic.) MS. 
) reads sf0, The meaning is not very clear. 
12453 85.8 “Gauria bihueht, A footnote to the text polats out that 


a 
a 


Gor: 


e's 
TMS. (B) rends awd for Aie. 
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‘Adli was so highly skilled in singing and dancing tha 
Tausin, the well-known kaldan-wat! who is a past master in. 
art? used toown to being his pupil, and Baz Bahadur, so 
Saziwal Khan, who was also one of the most gifted men of 
age und had no equal in this life-wasting accomplishment acquired — 
the art (of music) from ‘Adli, 


Verse. 
They owned no rival, but surpassed them all, 
May God He is exalted and glorified, pardon them. 


One day a performer from the Dakhan brought into his assem- 
bly an instrument called pakhawaj,? which is in length * equal to 
the height of a man, so large that the hands of no man could 
reach ® the two ends of it, as a sort of challenge to those who 
were present, and all® the performers of the kingdom of Dihli 
were unable to play it; ‘Adli, however, found out by his know- 
ledge of other instruments how to play it, and placing a cushion 
on the floor beat? the drum now with his hand and now with his 
foot. The asscmbled people raised a shout and all the skilled 
musicians owned their allegiance to him, and praised him exceed- 
ingly ; and at the time when he was an Amir, and as a commands 
of twenty-thousand held a jdegir,$ a Bhagat boy ® handsome and 
comely who had acquired perfection in jis ails used to come to 
his assembly from some of the villages near Badaon, and used to 
play.!° ‘Adli was so fascinated by his beauty and skill that he kept 
him in his own service and took pains to educate him, giving him 
the name of Mujahid Khin.'!! When he attained to kingly power 


1 See Ain-i-Akbari I, (B) 612, note 1. Kaldn-wat or ee is a Hindi 
word meaning & singer or musician. MS. (A) reads “4 Kalan ee 4 
% Badaoni uses the word csely wad a valley or desert, apparently eg 
shew his disapproval of the oe : 
8 A large kind of dram. jee A .. 
$ MS, (B) reads os for cs'b»- 8 MS. a) son) : 
6 MS. (A) omits aed. MS. (A) R= . ig 
8 MS. (A) reads here ela} Ahawan, MS. (B) reads wyle! Ajawan, _ 
footnote variant to text. 
* w&2. ‘The Bhagatiya are “a caste of Toose people who pass 
ee f singing and dancing.” Shorring I, 276. = 
ows. (A) OB, 


in-i-Akbari (J.) TIT, 255. 





their time in buffoonery, 


10 MSS. (A) (B) 98 C34 
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she made him a commander of ten thousand, His natural elegance 
and refinement were such that one day upon returning from the 
polo ground of Badaon ! he said, “Tam hungry.” Ghazi Khan Sir 
whose tent® was be fie head of the road said ‘ What I have ready 
is at your service,” ‘Adli, for politeness sake, felt constrained to 
accept his hospitality ; first they brought some fried sheep's liver’ 
No sooner had he smelt it than he leapt from his seat, and was so 
disgusted that he left the company * and drew rein nowhere till 
he reached his house; they say also that the sweepers used to 
gather up the remains of camphor of the finest quality two or 
three times daily from his dressing-room, and whenever a neces- 
sity avose® he would first grow red, then pale and livid,® and 
would faint while his countenance changed. In spite of all this 
Jeisure and luxuriousness,. his fasts and prayers were never duly 
performed ;7 he had entirely given up the use of intoxicants, and 
the day he left the world the treacherous time even grudged him 
two yards of cloth, and it was never known where his corpse 
went. 


436. 


Verse. 


Oh ye lords of wealth beware ! beware ! 
And yon, ye lords of state, beware! beware !° 


After him, the kingdom fell away from the race of Afghins and 
returned to its original holders, and right once more became 
estwblished. 


1 The text reads Ws'=1 with a footnote variant wslo2. MSS. (A) (B) 
read Wyl3. 

“2 MS. (B) omits £25 4S. 
OR ; 

8 MS. (A) or Au. The text reads in meaning seraps of meat. 

4 The text reads wlhs ghashyan, MS, (A) reads whss ghagayan, If we 

‘take the reading of the text it will be ‘he felt faint.’ 
b ed Scola me. (4). ; 8 of (soy) MS. (A). 
(A) obiLAs, 
been Gesgeied, killed in battle. 
in the first line, and J& wldsylod in the 
. in the Brel and Jl in the second. 
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Nasiro-p-Din Munamaan Humayén Pansnin @pazr, 


Returning from Kabul, a second time fought a fierce battle 
Sikandar, and being favoured by fortune! with victory and congu 
restored to the imperial throne fresh lustre, glory and fortu 
The following is an epitome of these events: After that the ki: 
dom of Hindistan slipped from the grasp of that Padshah glorio 
as Jamshid, like the ring from the hand of Snleiman,? and th 
opposition and strife between his brothers was not changed to ~ 
amily aud concord,’ and each one took his own way and sought 
his own asylum, considering his own interests by consultation 
with advisers, as has already been briefly related,* Humayin 
crossed from the Panjab and attempted to seize Bakkar,’ making 
his camp at the township of Lohri,® which is near to Bakkar. 
Mirza Hindal having left Sind proceeded to the township of 
Pantar,’ which is fifty krohs distant from Bakkar, on account of 
the abundance and cheapness of grain. Humaytin sent a robe of 
honour and a horse with a message to Mirza Shah Husain 
Arghiin, governor of Tatta, saying, “ I have arrived here driven by 
necessity and have fully determined upon the conquest of Gujrat, 
and this undertaking is dependent upon your advice and guid- 
ance,” Mirza Shah Husain spent five or six months ® in tempo- 
rising, and brought Humayun by specious pretexts from the 
Bakkar territory to the neighbourhood of Tatta, with the inten- 
tion of doing whatever might be advisable later on. 


1 A footnote says that one copy gives oaiwo, MS, (B) has this reading. 


2 See ante p. 205, note 3. 

&® Read 32%) for S441, MSs. (A) (B). 

4 MS. (A) omits )°- 

5 See Hunter, Imp. Gaz., Ind., Vol. 111, also Tieff. I, 117, Bukkur. See 
Proceedings, A. 8. B., April, 1895, p. 69. 

6 See Hunter, Imp. Gaz., Ind., Vol. XI, Rohri. Firishta writes en 
Luhri. See Bombay text, Pp. 409. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read y}¥ Patar. 
this name. : . 

Act si t a: eau si 
8 MS, (B) reads é' Sy5pe wil a ost if Firishta says “as! 


for assistance in the conquest of Gujrat,” Bombay text, p. 409, 


9 Omit 3, read ev Mss. (A) (B). 


Ican find no mention of any place of 
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In this year, 948 H.,! Humayin married Hamida Bani Begam 
and coming to Pantar returned to Lohri. Mirza Hindal started for 
Qandahar in answer to the summons of Qaracha Beg,? ti 
governor of that district, and Yadgar Nasir Mirza, who had 
encamped at a distance of ten kroks from (Humayiin’s) camp 
also intended to proceed to Qandahar. Humaytin thereupon sent 
‘Mir Abal-Baqa,’ who was one of the most distinguished of the 
learned men of the time, Persian commentator on Mir Saiyyid 
Sharif, and author of other compositions, to advise him and 
dissuade him from his purpose, * At the time of crossing the 
river a party sallied ont from the fortress of Bakkar and rained 
showers of arrows upon the people in the boats, ‘The sainted Mir 
was struck by the soul-melting arrow of Fate, and was drowned ° 
in the ocean of martyrdom. ‘This event took place in the year 
948 H. and the chronogram Suritir-i-kdinai® was invented to 
commemorate it. 

Mirza Yadgar Nasir hearkened to this advice and counsel and 
remained in Bakkar, and Humayiin proceeded to Tatta, where- 
upon many of his soldiers left his camp and joined Mirza 

‘ (Yadgar) and spent their days? in comfort by reason of the 
4 increased pay they received, In this way Mirza gathered strength, 
and Humayiin crossing the river laid siege to the fortress of 
‘Siyahwan.3 Mirza Shah Husain kept sending? reinforcements 













1 The text reads 947 H. ( HV) eRe Oe » S26 with a footnote say- 
Hey ipo tn 2 Ha soe easton ee ets 5 pe y 02) 
a (A) (B) both read 948 H, and this is the correct date. 
B) os why. Firishta, Qaracha Khan, Bombay text, p. 409. 
-y3!_yvo MS. (A) omits Ly. 
ete ony” BB. (A). Oe, 
Joy of created things. These words give 


The river Indus formerly flowed 
rted it. The fort of Selwan is 
Imp. Gaz., X11. 305; but Tief- 
of Shahbeg Arghin. 





“ft 
c 
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and supplies! to the garrison? and embarking on a 
and ® coming near to the camp blocked the avenues of supplies | 
Humayiin). The siege lasted for seven months, and victory see’ 


as far off as ever, while great distress was felt from scarcity 
grain* and want of salt.5 


Verse, 
Every feast which is prepared ® by the hand of heaven 


Is either altogether without salt or is altogether so salt (as 
to be uneatable). 


The soldiers were reduced to such extremities,’ that they were 
forced to give up grain and content themselves with the flesh 
of animals, and finally® they had to abandon the hope of even 
this. 

Verse. 
The hungry-bellied fastened his eyes on skins, 
For fur is the near neighbour of flesh. 


Then he sent messengers a second time to Bakkar to summon 
Mirza ® Yadgar Nasir, so that in conjunction with him he might 
repel Mirzé Shah Husain and gain possession of the fort. He 
sent a reinforcement, which was however of no service,!° and 
hearing of the distress which prevailed in the camp he saw no 
good in going there, so remained in Bakkar.!! Mirza Shah 
Husain played upon his ambition by false promises of the rule of 
that kingdom, and of having the Khutbah read and the currency 
issued in his name ; he also promised to obey him, and also that he 
would give him his daughter in marriage, and thus misled him into | 


1 MS. (B) obey? 6. | 
2 This is the statement of one author, but Firishts says “ The baie i i 
for seven months. Mirza Shah Husain Arghin we came eee svat ‘ 
blocked the road by which supplies of grain came; in pets ge ads & 
scarcity of food ensued that they had to live on the flesh o! 


Bombay text, 409. 
8 MSS. (A)(B) 3 
6 rd wo 
8 Text reads y>1. MS. (B) reads 
9 MS. (B) omits 1}_y* 
1l Footnote variant pc) Bakkar. 
aval 


4s. (n) ae ub’. 
8 Footnote variant jos 9 7 MS. (A) omits y*- 
ly eS | most of them. 
10 MSS. (A) (B) read O02. 
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- 
opposing Humayin.! He further took possession of all # the boats 
belonging to Humayiin, who, in consequence of all these obstacles, 
any one of which was a sufficient reason,$ seeing the distress aud 
misery of his army, abandoned the siege * of the fortress, and all 
unwillingly saying, “ Retreat is the wisest course,” turned back 
towards Bakkar, and remaining several days inactive for want 
of boats, at last by the help of two zamindars recovered two boats 
which Mirza had sunk, and reached’ Bakkar, Mirza, as a 
means of covering ® the shame he felt, before he came to pay his 
respects,’ marched by forced marches against Mirza Shah Husain, 
and putting to death or taking captive lange number of the people 
of Tatta, who in ignorance of his intentions had left their boats,’ 
did a good deal to repair® his former defections. Then with 
shame and confusion he came and had an interview (with 
Humayiin; and brought in countless heads of the enemy, His 
faults were overlooked, but iu consequence of certain events which 
occurred, he again became rebellious, and being deceived by 
the wiles of Mirza Shah Husain, prepared for war. Mun‘im 
Khan who eventually became Khan-i-Khanan also meditated 
flight. Both of them, however, became !! aware of the folly of 
their design, and realising its heinousness abandoned their iniquit- 
ous intention. The men of Humiayan’s force were day by day 
going over to the side'? of Mirza Yadyar Nasir. In the menn- 
time Maldeo, Raja of the kingdom !8 of Marwar, who was distin- 
guished above all the zamindars of Hindastan on account of the 
strength of his following '* and his exceeding grandeur, again 
sent letters of summons. Humiyiin not thinking it advisable to 
remain !® any longer in* the Vicinity of Bakkar and ‘atta, pro- 
ceeded by way of Jaisalinir towards Marwar. The Raja of 


439. 


LMS, (A) rends eal & ALE* aldol b, 
9 MS. (A) omits ¢4S. 
us the text: MS.(A)rends jS4U itjay Coty 31 Sp) Ui gileptas as, 
; Bal5 yo Ff. 6 MS, (B) Ose) 
j 7 Footnote variant WX, 
| aay Beef 94 its aly 9 MS. (B) rends tb, 
WE xy eS UMS. (B) Od glbe, 
Fare gE BMSS-(A) (B) tbe, 
; rete 
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Jaisalmir blocked the road by which his army wab tO" 
fought a battle in which he was defeated. In that i 
desert Humayin’s army suffered terrible distress, so mueli 
that! around the wells blood was spilled in place of ee ng 
his followers, and most of them® from the violence ee 
thirst east themselves into the well as though they h 4 
buckets, till it became choked. 

In this state of affairs Humaytin quoted t 
whoever is the author of it:— 


he following magia‘, 


Verse. 


i the 
So many rents did the heavens make in the garments of 


afflicted ones, 
That neither could the hand find 

head find its opening. ; 
proceeding by forced marches to aise 
Maldeo, and halted for several days in : 
; his arrival, Inasmuch as iw 
1 fallen into the hands of Sher Shah, a 
with the utmost awe of the eres - 
accordingly Maldeo, fearing pen panne 
fraid to obey that summons, an me: 
a large foree under the preter 
treacherously attacking 
Atka Khan [becoming 


its sleeve, nor could the 


From Jaisalmir 
sent Atka Khan to® a 
vicinity * of Jodhpitr, awaiting 
those ® days, Nagor hac 
had inspired Maldeo 
power of Humiayiin ; 
Sher Shah,? was & 
Atka (Khan by some trick, sent nae 
of welcoming him, with the he di 
Humayin and taking him prisoner. 


is. (A) @be. a 
2 A footnote reads : ra ly S39 


a . hi 

a heig' cae eir suffer) ise) 
height (did th ufferings ris that the thi 
(cast) themselves (into the wells). 


4 MS. (B) omits esalr f ; 

6 MS. (A) 3- 4 

6 MS, (A) omits WG? writing qs. ee ‘ 
' te variant to the text, agreeing Wl : Gls ; 

1 A footno! ‘ i mae 26 6 er | 

Alb wij) Boze) Ao | 


y coms preferable. 


ibe £3 5) ol ahs as wo To such 

rsty-lipped ones from orpans 

MS. (B) has this reading 

of hunger 

omitting the word O'- 
8 MSS. (A) (B) 9”: 


i d: it s ‘ c , 
This is the reading acti He eomnote variant (and us c a 
8 This is according sie. aS seg 


Zoord xUbals crbby dew os ee 
ek aes d girding the Joins of rebellion.” 


Sent...with treacherous design, «™ 


441. 








8 Wirishta writes s94 45,5 ps. 
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aware of their treachery from i 
} ait ts outset] ! i 
asking permission, and informed eee oi alg 
Se He on the instant started with all h ee 
so chanced that two of Maldeo’s spi 
| hat spies had arrived at th 
et Saal ae gave orders for them both to be put ae 
a oe ae one drew a knife, and the other a dagger Fie 
a Be (their enemies) like boars wounded by ‘ol ks 
a oe a large number of living things,# men, women and h oe 
<i : : , , or 
ae ih Hues way.’ Among the number was Brain is 
Be os : hig thereupon asked Tardi Beg for a few horse 
Loe tee ee behaved meanly, and Homiytn 
. t awhile? Nadim, his f 
; : " oster-brother,3 
ie en which his mother was riding to the king, he himgelt 
fa, — o. mother’s retinne through that bare 
an oven for heat.® Hi 
eae . is mother after- 
8 rode on the camel, and they traversed that road 10 which he 


so terribly difficult, amid 
nies constaut |! al, 
Maldeo, [and with intense labour and distress. ® of the attack of 


i es they reached a place of safety ; by chan 
aldeo’s army] pursuing them through the ni 


aste for Amarkot. 


In the middle of 
ce the Hindi of 
ght, missed their 


1 The words in brackets are not in MSS (A) (B) 
. re i I 
Road eer wes 5 Syl. Ms. (4), 
Norley Aids, oid 
ne 2) fis a ols, MS. (A). This is the prefo 
ead Olle for widilec, MSs. (A) (B) 
6 hs ; 
: MT 9 Ltn ted, Ms. (B) of. Ms, (A). 
Hin, is the reading of the text. MS, (A) reads ap a} he (si 
ishta says that Hamiyiin’s horse showed signs of tiring, ( as ee 


so that h n 
e asked Tardi Beg for a horse, who unkindly refused, and as every 
f ar 


moment tidings kept arriyi ai 
: ng that Maldeo’s army w: aya 
had no alternative but to mount a camel (Bo, Text, é ao. 29 nha 


T Text eG. wg, (A) omits, Firishta writes éSf & 


rable reading. 


whereupon. 


9 1 5 i . 3 . 
9 ale chm : rare Ha el version of this: stating that Nadim 
LOHR is mother on hi i i 
1s mounting her on a camel. (Bo. text ag “ace a 


) yy wT. MS. (B) reads jyy. 





My after ede, Ms, (A), 
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en 
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way,! and in the morning, in a narrow pass, came upon 
rearguard of the army, who were two and twenty in number. — 
Munim Khan and Roshan Beg* Koka, and another ® party of 
men who belonged to that side having arrived, a battle ensued. 
In the very first onset the leader of the Hindis went to hell from — 
an arrow-wound, and a large number were killed. They could not: 
withstand the attack, and many camels fell into the hands of the 
Muslims. This victory was the occasion of great rejoicing.* 
Marching from thence and being without water,® after three days 
they arrived at a halting-place, where, on account of its depth® a 
drum had to be beaten at the mouth of the well, so that its sound 
might reach the place where the oxen for drawing the water 
were.’ For lack of water, a crowd of people in their distress 
were lost, and® disappeared like water in that sandy plain, which 
was a very river of quicksand, while many horses and camels 


1 According to our author's account it seems as though Maldeo’s men lost 
their way, but Firishta’s account is as follows: “ When the tidings of the 
approach of the infidels arrived Humayiin ordered certain of his officers who 
were with him to follow him in close succession, while he himself started with 
asmall party of not more than twenty-five ; when night came on the ao 
lost their way and went in another direction; towards morning tite) ee 
of the enemy’s army became visible, and in accordance with (taste 
orders Shaikh ‘Ali and the rest who were in all not more than twenty-five 
ane eed, then turned and with stout heart ee bse 
very first arrow strack the leager of the infidels in the A 
ee i Se us earth and the rest fled, The Muslims parsued them 
ee hanks to God and alighted 


e Humayin returned t! 
d captured many camels. 8 _ 
a Rail which contained a little water where the Amirs who had lost 


men repeated the cr 


way came up.” 
2 MS. (A) omits 
eras 
4 MS. (A) reads eae 


6 addjoy of, is the reading of the 
but it does not tally with Firishta who writes 
r was absolutely anprocurable, 
lay they reached a well, &eo. 


with the want of water, 


By. 3 MS. (A) omits sho. 


text and both mss. (A) (B) 
« Marching thence, for three 
and the people Be. gis 
stages wate! cha ane 
tt on the fourth d Pp read 
addloy oT jt. Putting op 
sana(A)-onte wh he bucket reached the mouth of the 
r s so long that before the — 
ee eee to draw it Uap, had gone so far that the bar sre 
ae a to warn their drivers that they must stop. : reads 
was nece’ 


dda? ox Bors also Uso for ples. 
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drinking water after their : [Sore 


1 
fior:-<sutiatt saf--water. ong and unaccustomed drouth, died | 


: And inasmuch as i 
ee alae ‘is interminable as the “es chi “9 ’ “ 
oe ena ve —— perforce they turned aside te 
_. . 8 Amarkot, which lies at a distane of “ 
m Tatta. The governor of Amarkot, ad 


with all haste towards Bakkar. At the camp of Chan L 
for the Prince of auspicious: mien, and was rejoiced by ¢ 
omened sight of his son. His soldiers, in whose nature th 
of unfaithfulness was as firmly planted as is deceit in the na 
of the times, were one by one, including even Mun‘im Khan, | 


ar 


Rana, came ont 

in his power § sig shoo accompanied by his sons, and did all serting.® At this time Bairam Khan® came from Gujrat an 

Humayain bestowed § ges service, h tendered his allegiance. Considering it unadvisable to remain 10 
followers, while to supp] all that he had in the treasury upon hi > that country Humayin determined to make for Qandahar. Mirza 
borrowed from Ta Baie the party who had not yet ssaineaha . Shah Husain thinking this an opportunity not to be lost, in ace 
gave it them, H : i Beg and others by way of assistan Shi cordance with a requisition * sent thirty boats and three hondred ; 
to the sons of eines so made presents of money, and HOP camels, and Humayun crossed the river Indus. AS thet tim 
Potinbo dsitly ch os ftp the reason that his father nitog - Mirza Kamran® had taken Spanien from Mirza Hindal an 
force ® y Mirza Shah Husain Arghin, collec oo had left it in charge of Mirza ‘Askari, and having given Ghazni 
Huma ita the surrounding conntry,! ente a 4 cedars eget ae to Mirza Hindal had read the Khutbah in his own name. After 

an 5 A ‘ ben ne servi ¥ ‘i «ca Handa . 
ee cre ee ee meinen, hee en a 
brother of Begam,!2 and protection of Khwaja Mu'z ev: “aaa instigation of Mirza Shah Busnin 
442, O gam," he (Humayiin) proceeded t¢ manny. thie Mirza Kamran yielding to the instigation o irza Shah § 

a nies eeeaeys the fifth of the month R. a towards Bakkar, !8 ; wrote to Mirza ‘Askari saying, ‘ Seize the road by which the 
the auspicious birth of the Khalifah of a Hse yoke OME Padshah will proceed and take him prisoner in any way you can 
occurred in a fortunate moment at A me age Akbar Padshah contrive.” Accordingly when he arrived at the camp of Shal 

markot. Tardi Beg Khan Mastang,? Mirza ‘Askari 10 marched by forced marches from 
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Qandahar and sent Chili! Bahadur Uzbaki to reconnoitre.® He 
however, went straight off and informed Bairam Khan se he 
camp he reached at midnight, and Bairam Khan went with all 
443, haste behind the royal tent and represented the state of affairs 
Accordingly he gave up all idea of Qandahar and Kabul, and in 
opposition to his brothers, uttering the formula} of Sageesti6 
took the road to ‘Iraq, accompanied by twenty-two men, amon : 
whom were Bairam Khan and Khwaja Mu‘azzam. These two he 
sent to bring the Queen-consort and the young prince, askin 
Tardi Beg for the loan of a few horses, who, however, aytatt Sakidy 
ing himself * with the stigma of meanness and disgrace, refused to 
comply with this request, and further declined to accompany him 
Humayitin left the young Prince, who was an infant of only ant 
year, in the camp under the charge ® of Atkah Khan ® on account 
of the great heat and the scarcity of water along liis route, but 
eal Queen-consort? with him and journeyed by way of 
Mirza ‘Askari just then arrived at the royal camp, and 
alighting and tearing the veil of humanity from the face of 
modesty, set about appropriating the valuables. He also placed 
‘Tardi Beg® in rigorous confinement, and carried off the young 


1 Footnote variant 59> Jaki, 


s MSS. (A) (B) 94,3, MS. (B) omits coy’. 
8 MS. (A) omits bE, See Qur‘in xviii. 77. 
* 4 MS. (B) reads BRAS for WAS, 
. 5 sh atabak?, The word atdbak or -atabek is a Turki word signifying 
grand-pére, precepteur, instituteur du fils des Sultans.” (Pavet de Conrteille) 
6 Shamsn-d-Din Muhammad Atgah Khan. See Ain-i-Akbari I. (BI.) 321, 
No. Uy) where we learn that it was he who assisted Humiyin to escape 
drowning after the defeat of Qanauj. Humiyin attached him to his service, 
and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse (andgah) to Prince Akbar i 
Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of Ji Ji Anagah,”’ 
The word Gana means a mother in Turki, while ¢5U} andkah or SU 
eans a nurse, as 4] até means a father ; the word @5U} atakah would 
ter father, and this is probubly the name given to Shamsu-d-Din 


: |. i 
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Prince! to Qandahir, and handed him over to Sultan Begam, his” 
own wife, with injunctions to take every care for his kind treat- 
ment and protection.2 In that journey important events took 
place,’ which, although they were fully and elaborately detailed 
in the original,* do not admit of relation in this place; and must 
be rapidly passed over as he did that long stretch of road. These 
events took place in the year 950 H. (1543 A.D.), In short, 
leaving Sistan and journeying to the city of Khurasan, he had am 
interview with Sultan Muhammad Mirza, the elder son of Shah 
Tahmasp, who held the rule of that country under the tutelage ® 
of Muhammad Khan Takli,® and receiving all the necessaries of 
royalty, aud requisites for his journey,” with all honour and ceremony 
reached the sacred city of Mashhad (Meshed) ; and at each succes- 
sive stage, by order of the Shah, the governors of the provinces 
hastened to welcome him, and made all preparations for enter- 
taining bim and shewing him hospitality, escorting him from 
stage to stage. Bairam Khan proceeded to do homage to the 
Shah, and brought with him thence a letter congratulating 
Humayin upon his arrival. The two monarchs met at Pulaq- 
Suriq ® and exchanged the customary honours and courtesies. 

In the course of conversation the Shah asked what had led to 
his defeat; Humayun incautiously * replied ‘The opposition of 
my brothers,’ Bahram Mirza, the brother of the Shab, who was 










1 MSS. (A) (B) omit b- 2 Omit 9 MSS. (A) (B). 


B ofd cy) MS. (A)- 3 ea ; 
4 Mss. (A) (B) Uet $a? yo. ‘That is to soy, in the TPabaqat-i-Akbari. 
Sce Elliot and Dowson, V. 217, et seqa- 
5 Perel} Ataligi. The termination lig, ligh, lag, or igh, indicates either 
i as in this instance; an abstraction, as in Gy > chitgliigy 
Sce Pavet de Courteille s. v. “. 
ld more etymologically represent ataligi, but in 
become perverted from its trae sense. Z | 
6 Called by Nigimu-d-Din, Ahmad Muhammad Khan Sharfu-d-Din Ughli | 
‘ The word 33S Takla means “ean qui coule 


a (B. and D., v. 217). a : s 
aha wailéo et dea flancs d'une montagne; lieux humides et verdoyants ) 


aed reads 23,8 wible gis Loy Bud This reading is also given 
as a variant in a footnote to the text. 


8 The text has Gy» a (Sic) ( ? 
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present, was grieved at this speech, and from that day! forth 
sowed the seeds of enmity against Humaytn in his heart, and set 
himself to overthrow his enterprise, [nay more to overthrow 
Humayin himself as well),? and impressed upon Shah Tahmasp, 
saying, “This is the son of that self-same father who taking so 
many thousand Qizilbash soldiers to reinforce his army, caused 
them to be trampled under foot by the Ozbaks, so that not one of 
them escaped alive.”® This was a reference * to that affair in 
which Babar Padshah took Najm-i-Awwal from Shah Isma‘il © 
with seventeen thousand Qizilbash cavalry,® and led them as an 
auxiliary force against the Ozbaks, and at the time of the siege of 
the fortress of Nakhshab, otherwise known as Kash,7 (?) wrote 
the following verse upon an arrow and discharged it into the 
fort: 
Verse. 
I made Najm Shah to turn the Ozbaks from their path, 
It I did wrong, (at any rate) I cleared (my own) path. 


The following day when the two armies met ® he withdrew ® to 
one side, and the Qizilbash troops met with the treatment which 
sas in store for them ; that circumstance 10 jg notorious. 

However, to return from this digression, Sultan Begam U the 
sister of the Shih, whom he regarded as an adviser equal to the 


1 MSS. (A) (B) read 54 ty UHI. 

2 MS. (B) omits the words in brackets. MS. (A) reads wale ale 
of, Tabagat-i-Akbari, Elliot, v. 218. 

8 MSS, (A) (B) oats yoy 8053. 

4 The text is correct es MS. (A) reads go. 

6b In the Memoirs of Baber, (Erskine, p. 248), he is called Nijim Sani 
IsfahAni, (Najam-i-Sani Isfahan). 

6 MSS. (A) (B) omit sly. . 

For an account of this see Erskine ( Memoirs of Biber), pp. 242, 243. 
1 MS. (A) reads ue kas (?). 

Nakhghab. “In Mawaran-u-nahr between the Jaihiin and Samar- 
not lying on the road to Bokhara, is kept on the left in journeying from 


Samarqand, also called Nasaf, sitnated three stages from Samar- 
i 4) and du. In Bokhira, see Kesh (Keith 
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promised Mahdi,! (who in the belief of the Shifahs lies 
concealed in a subterranean dwelling in the city of Samirah, — 
otherwise known by the name of Surra-man-ra’a,? and wha 
necessity arises will emerge from thence and inangurate an era ~ 
of equity), and with whose opinion and advice all the affairs * of 
State were bound vp,* dissuaded him from that mistaken step, 
and by the use of rational argument brought him back ® to an 
attitude of kindness and manhood, and induced him to help and 
assist. His Majesty (Humayiin) wrote a ruba’ (quatrain) of 
which the following is the last verse.7 
Verse. 
All kings desire the shadow of the Huma,? 
Behold! the Huma has sought thy shadow. 
On a certain occasion he interpolated this verse into a fragment 

from Salman,® and sent it to the Shah. 


L The promised Mahdi, or Leader who is to appear before the Resurrection. 
See Mishkatu-l-Masabih, xxiii. also Hughes’ Diet. of Islam, 305. 

9 Samarra, in ‘Iraq. Founded by Al Mu‘tasim b‘lilah eighth Khalifah of 
the house of Abbis. See History of the Caliphs (Jarrett), p. 350. 

Its name was changed by Al Mu'tasim for the sake of good augury into 
Surra-man-rad meaning “ Who sees it rejoices.” Samarra was at one time the 
capital of the Caliphate, but became once more merely a provincial town 
when the seat of government was removed to Baghdad, remaining however a 
place of pilgrimage to the Shi‘a Muslims, for here were to be seen the tombs 
of two of their Tmams, also the Mosque with the underground chamber, from 
which the promised Mahdi, Al-Qiaim is to appear. See J. R. A. S., 1895, 
p. 36, for the article from which this note is abridged, # translation from the 
Arabic of Ibn Serapion, by Mr. Le Strange. 

3 MS. (A) Chey £ MS. (B) omits oot 

5 Text wld cody wij! MS. (A) reads silas. (?) 

68. (A) opt 7 MSS. (3) (B) Saal ert CAT One 


34 Huma, seo p. 57 of’ this work, and note 2. ; 
e name Humayin in its etymological sense 





There is an allusion here to th 
of relation to the art bird of royal augary- 
whale ieb5. MS. (A). ; 
ene citer Jamilu-d-Din, 0 native of Sawah. Shaikh «Alau-d-Danlah ; 
of Samnan said, “I have never seen in all the world: the equal of the verses 
of Salman or the pomegranates of Samnin.”’ He died in the year bape 
Majma‘u-l-Fugahd, II, 19. Sce Beale 0. B. D., P. 235, where Salman is saic 
to have died in 779 A.TI. See also H, K. 8946 Firaqnama. The date of his 
ha must be incorrect, as Salman was the 


i in the Majma‘u-l- Fuge : : 
a hee Amir Shaikh Hasan and of his son Sultan Awais Jaliyer the 
Hee whom died in 776 AH, See Ain-i-Akbar", J, (B) 100 n, 6 
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Verse. 


T hope that the Shah will out of kindness treat me, 
As ‘Ali treated Salman in the desert of Arzhan.! 


The Shah was extremely pleased, and after innumerable banquets 
and associations in travelling, and hunting expeditions,® arranged 
all preparations on a scale of regal magnificence in Humiyiin’s 
honour, and took much trouble in giving his assent to the religious 
tenets of the Shi‘ahs, and to that which the later writers of that 
persuasion say regarding the blessed companions of Muhammad, 

may God be pleased with them, and Humayin after* mach ado said 
' “Bring them written upon a sheet of paper.” Accordingly they 
wrote down all their religious beliefs, and Humayiin read them 
with a view to copying them, and gave precedence* in the 
Khutbah, after the custom of ‘Iraq, to the recital of the twelve 
Imams.6 Shah Murad, the son of the Shah, aninfant at the 
breast, with ten thousand® cavalry under the command? of 
Bidigh Khan Qizilbash Afshar,> was nominated® to reinforce 
Humayin, and it was determined that the Qizilbash should march 


1 One day Salmin was in the desert of Arzhan which is between Bushire 
and Shiraz and swarms with lions, Suddenly a lion confronted him, and in 
his helplessness he called upon ‘Ali for aid who appeared and drove away the 
lion, There is a spot known to this day as the Mugdm-i-Salmaén, He is 
buried at Madam. See Jsabah, Il, p. 224, Salman Aba ‘Abdi-llah al Farsi, 
called in Persian Riizbih. 

MS, (A) reads instead of the first line given in the text 

abs wf be b rab) ast owt Swed, MS. (B) reads yly ot. 

2 Omit 9 and read 9 so 35 MS. (A). 8 Gghelt 9 LU] v2, 

4 Read here Sa9e) Ua for dye) Ud, uss. (A) (B). 

6 The Shi‘ahs apply the term Imam to the twelve leaders of their sect 
whom they call the true Imims. They are on this account called the 
Imimiyah and the Isna ‘Ashariyah. See Hughes’ Dict. of Islam, 203 and 572. 
6 MS. (B) reads 915 B5}1yd 12,000. 


BL Bidigh Khan was according to Tabagdt-i-Akbari the Prince's 
apparently the use of this word. 


R “(Blias and Ross), p. 214, Afshar is the name 
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by one route and Humayin by another,' and that Huma 
should, after gaining the victory, hand over Qandahar to Shah ~ 
Murad. Taking leave, and marching rapidly through Ardabil and 4 
Tabriz, (Humayitin) again went to Mashhad the holy city,* and 
succeeded in visiting the shrine of the fountain-head of light.® 
At the time when one night he was walking alone in that sacred 
enclosure, one of the pilgrims said in a low voice * to his fellow, 
“This is not Humiyin Padshah.”® The other replied “ Yes it is.” 
Then coming close, he said in the ear of Humayin “So! you are 
again laying claim to omnipotence!” This was a reference to 
the circumstance that Humaytin used generally in Bangala to 
cast ® a veil over bis crown, and when he removed it? the people 
used to say, Light Has shined forth! He also washed his sword in 
the river and said’ “Upon whom shall I gird thé sword ? # 
When he arrived at Agra he imposed upon the populace a new 
self-invented form of salutation, and wished them to kiss the 
ground (before him). At last Mir Abal Baga with the Amirs 
and Vazirs paid the due respects, and the Amirs of the Qizilbash 
coming (by another road) ° arrived at Garmsir and took possession. | 
of the whole of that territory, and had encamped within view . 
of Qandahar, when !! after five days Humayun arrived, and Mirza 
‘Askari was besieged, and for three mouths continuously 18 fighting 
was kept up, anda large number were daily killed on both sides. 
Thereupon Bairam Khan was sent to Kabul as an ambassador to 
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peor apa hand over Qandahar (to Shah Murad). 


settled that Jumayin should vs. on 


MS. (A) omits 4ly*- 


2 MS.(A) inserts Wr": 3 : : 
8 At Mashhad (Meshed) is the tomb of ‘Ali, son of Misa ar-Reza. See 


Meynard Dict. de la Perse, p. 396 s. v. curb. See also Ain-i-Akbari, (J.) IT. 
86. Firishta reads (Bo. Text, p. 212). : ; ; 
daz) GY) dale ale} wale oytie Barto, 

4s Insert Sef after (sy 8 instead of after whl} MSS. (A) (B)- 

6 MS. (A) reads fowers) for = unl. 

Tae ae MS. (A) 

a supply @& MSS. (A) (B)- 9 fio ty je MS. (A). 

10 MS. (B) reads y&lB yo and oud le. 1 Omit “4 gxyd MS. (A) 

id Tanenb ages vattanee &ali, MSS. (A) (B): 


1 Rend SMo 4? MSS. (A) (BY pe 
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Mirza! [Kamran in whose behalf Mirza ‘Askari was fighting and 
Mirza Hindal and Mirza] Suleiman Badakhshi and Mirza Yadgar 
Nasir? who had arrived from Bakkar in a wretched plight ;° 
and [since] * the idea of the Qizilbash was that no sooner would 
Humayin arrive than the Chaghatai would submit to him® and 
would all come in.® This, however, did not happen, and the siege 
became very protracted, and a large? number were killed. It 
was also currently reported that Mirza Kamran was coming to 
the assistance of Mirza ‘Askari, they accordingly lost heart and 
meditated a return to their own country. It so happened that 
just at that very time certain Amirs deserted from Mirza Kamran, 
namely, Muhammad Sultan Mirza, Ulugh Mirza, and Mirza Husain 
Khan with other noted commanders, and offered their services to 
Humayiin. Mu‘yad Beg, who was a prisoner in the fortress of 
447. Qandahar, escaped ® from the fort and had an interview with him, 
meeting with very kind treatment. Mirza ‘Askari in his alarm, 
sued for quarter, and joined ! the ranks of Humayiin’s followers ; 
his faults were pardoned and he was distinguished by especial 
marks of favour. , ° 


1 The words within brackets occar in both MSS. (A) (B) which read 
By sla 4) Galle 51 CgSme I} pi AF wi ysl Lin 
ra wheres veg Slok® 13 2° 9 dslind OF (se 
his also tallies with the Tabagit-i-Akbari. See Elliot and Dowson, V. 219- 
2™MS.(A) reads fy but it seems to be in error. 
8 Omit SKeys in this place, MS (A). 4 MS. (A) omits Ws>. 
5 OS Kalyd Jy} Ste - wor yy Tl shudan, To become submissive. 
See Pavet de Courteille, s. v. Js! 
6 Read here, Of yd dMlyd aot MSS. (A) (B). The word walk § 
seems unnecessary and tantological; possibly it is an interpolation by a scribe 
who failed to understand the word U3) il, taking it in its ordinary sense 











the Chaghatai, see Taribh-i-Rashidi, (Elias and Ross, pp. 2, 3.) 


) omits ¢s® before dite gS and reads 
By eral yo og slay 85, 
s down, The Tabaqat-i-Akbart says 
himself down from the walls by 









Verse. 

There's a sweetness in forgiveness which there isnot it 

revenge. 

He also ordered the Amirs of Qizilbash that for the space of 

three days they should abstain from interference with the families: 

of the Chaghta tribe,! and the inhabitants of the city, so as* to 

allow of their all coming out; and. although Humayiin had no 

territory in his possession, yet on account of the promise which 

had gone forth he brought Bidagh Kn and Mirza Murad into 
the fort and made over the whole of that country to them. 


Verse. 


If a man fulfils the obligation of his promise 
That man rises superior to any estimate you may form of 
him, p 


With the exception of Bidagh Khan and two or three other ~ 
Amirs,’ no one remained in the service of Mirza Murad, while 
the remaining Amirs of the auxiliaries, all returned to ‘Iraq. 

Humaytn was induced by the coming on of the winter winds, 
to ask Bidagh Khan to provide shelter for the followers of his 
within the walls of the city, but that inhuman being in- 
variably sent strangely rough answers." On this account some of 
the Chaghatai Amirs began® to take to flight towards Kabul ; 
among them was Mirza ‘Askari, who was seized in the way and 
brought to Humayiin, who imprisoned him. Many stirring Mess 
happened in those days, which 7 Jed to the delivery of He ie 
from the hands of the Qizilbash. First among these wad . is, tha 
the Chaghatai Amirs urged upon Humayin yee of seizing 
Qandahar, on account of the coldness of the weather, saying 


army 
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41 Omit wee MS. (A): 


5 MB, (B) reads SYS oly. 
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that after the conquest of Kabul and Badakhshan he ought! to 
bestow the greater portion of that place again upon the Qizilbash 
as compensation, so that due requital might be made them. 
Secondly, the passing of Mirzi Murad on that very day,* by 
a natural death, from the world of existence and trouble. 
* Thirdly, the tyranny and oppression inflicted by Qizilbash 
canaille on® the inhabitants of the city, and their preventing the 
Chaghatai from entering the fort, upon any pretext whatever.* 
Fourthly, this incident, thyt a fierce > Tabard, in accordance with 


1 MSS. (A) (B) omit pele) but it seems to be necessary. 

2 MS, (A) inserts Sd yly9 after 39) “the very day of the agreement.” 

8 Omit Gs MS. (B). 4 MS. (B) omits lb, 

6 MS, (A) reads woos cbs. The word here seems to mean one who is 
anathema, ¢. e., & Sunni. 

The following long note is necessary as no book I can find explains the word 
ps ’ Tabarrd. This word means enmity (as opposed to V5 Tawalla, 
affection) and is a technical term in use among the Shi‘ahs. In defining 
tabarré a distinction is to be made between CME mukhalofat opposition, 
and eylde ‘addwat enmity, the former not necessarily involving the latter, 
for instance two men may be in opposition (mukkdlafat) on worldly matters, 
and yet be in thorough amity (mahabbat) in matters of faith, or may be 
opposed to one another in questions of philosophy and yet be unanimous in 
religious questions. Thus enmity includes opposition, but opposition does not 
necessarily imply enmity. And yet it is held that a=” mahabbat, affection, 
and “los ‘addwat enmity may occasionally co-exist : for the reason that 
yoo ‘addwat is of two kinds, religious, as for instance the ‘adawat of 
Muslims and Infidels, who regard each other as enemies on the ground of the 
fundamental differences in their faith : and, worldly, as the ‘addwat between 
one Muslim and his fellow Muslim on account of some conflict of worldly 
interests, Thus it is conceivable that ‘addwat and mahabbat may co-exist. Or 
again one Muslim may have an affection for another Muslim qué Muslim, but 
entertain a hatred for him as an adulterer, while he may love even a kifir 


_ (Non-Muslim) for his good works such as alms, &c., while he hates him as an 


del: his love being merely of a worldly nature in no way connected with 


‘adawat which true believers entertain against each other on 
considerations: is not injurious to the faith, however 





of ‘addwat in religious matters is kufr 
every kajir as an enemy: thus 
tion (makabbat) between a 


Tot 


Muslim and a Kafir, such as the relation of father and son, or brotherho: 
other blood relationship or friendship, get all these considerations must be 
aside from the exigencies of religion, and ‘adéwat must be based upon #] 
kufr. Again religious affection is centred in ima@n (faith of Islam), we mi 
therefore from religious considerations Iove all the brethren of this faith 
whether they are obedient or contumacionus. 

Muahabbat and ‘addwat between a true believer and an unbeliever (Kafir) 
has different degrees, just as there are differences of degree in the love which 
any reasonable being entertains for his different relations So also in 
religions love there are degrees ...... The highest is that for the Prophet — 
Muhammad, next to this love for the assembly of believers who have close” 
connection and intimate relation to the Prophet ; and that assembly is confined 
tu three parties: First, the children and relations of the Prophet who are his 


embers, secondly, his pure spouses who are in @ way his members, thirdly, ~ 


his companions who ele cted to serve him and gave their lives for his cause. 

If among the believers there be any devoid of faith (iman), or guilty 
of any sin which destroys their former works, and in accordance with 
the dictates of the Qur‘in become worthy of ‘adawat ( wyloal} ety ) 
they are excepted (from the rights of mahabbat) and enquiry should be made 
fits their faith or absence of faith. .. Inasmnch as G~? jisq (immorality) 
does not necessarily exclude wles| finan (faith), it is not lawful to curse 
such an one, nor to display es) tabarré against him, but rather to pray for 
his pardon; as long as he retains Iman it is lawful to entertain eas? 
mahkabbat for him, and ‘addwat on religions grounds is unlawfal, inasmuch as 
sehntnl and » sabb (reviling) are only jastifiable when makabbat for a 
person no longer remains, which is restricted to deathiin infidelity. . 

Now we must consider the words of the Shi‘ah divines who consider oppo- 
sition to and contention regarding the Khilifat of ‘Ali as kufr, agoording to 
the words of Khwaja Nasir Tasi ‘“ Mukhalifihu fasagah wa muharibithu 


kafarah.”? “ Those who oppose him are immoral and those who fight against 
‘( ; 
im are infidels.” F oe 
a etsy a section who have contented themselves with opposition are 
t hisersing of tabarrd, because their extreme fault is fisy (immorality) and 
no : 
i a trae believer. 
jsiq (immoral man) may be a true t 
oe is translated from the Tuhfa-i-Isna@ ‘ashartyah of Shah ‘Abdu-l- 
e 
1 ihli. .. am 
mie eck the matter appears to be this that Tabarra@ is not justifiable for 
peer but only for infidelity. It seems therefore to take the place in 
lim Theology of the avd@eua of the Christian Code. It ers: aon 
er mmunication, inasmuch as death in infidelity is made the tes barr 
exco 


i implies final separation and curse ; 
aR a ie meal abusive language against the companions of the Prophet 
he 


wou man ence to render the reviler 
f at (bh ) and hi 

ld be held to be loss © oly! is a nd : ; 

jibe tO 3 tabarra provided he died in that state. As the gone rekaized! 

F in the nae was killed b Mirza Yadgir Nasir he is called cosh? tabavrat 

to in y y 


accursed. 


immorality, 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 





‘In presenting this translation of the first volm 
a Badaoni’s Muntakhabu-t-tawarikh (Selections from Hi 
: I cannot but be conscious of its many defects. ag 
No one who has not attempted to translate from Persian | 
English can form the slightest idea of the special difficu 
of the task. int 
“=e The inherent differences of idiom in the two lang 
the rich expansiveness of the one, and the rigid inflexibil 
of the other, render the attempt to fitly represent the g! 
colours of Persian in the dull monotone of modern Engli 
all but hopeless. It has been said that the test of a transla~ 
tion is not its literalness but its truth: that is to say, not 
its fidelity to the author's expression, but its response 
his inspiration. It must not merely reproduce the 
must embody the spirit of the original composition. Re 
How great is the demand thus made upon the | 
must be evident to anyone who is acquain 
Persian and English: and the difficulties which 2 
formidable in prose translation, become insur 
the case of poetry. 
The various metres of Persian poetry are 
racteristic and essential in their nature, that it 
to me futile, if not impertinent, to attempt 
renderings in English. Es 
Even where it is possible to reproduce by ¢ 
English words, the rhythm and accent of any Pe 
such a composition no more recalls. the origin 
the skeleton of the anatomical museum summon. 
and breathing animal. aa 
For this reason, the poetical portions of 
have, in the present translation, almost W 





























ve" 


i 
been rendered, not in verse but in prose, thus preserving 
the substance while sacrificing the form, as the transparent 
cube of salt may be crushed so as to be unrecognisable by its 
crystalline form, but still retains its chemical composition. 
To render poetry satisfactorily a translator must be both 
linguist and poet; if he be only a linguist he should not 
‘tamper with the finished work of the poet; he can, at best, 
~ only hope to outline the subject, leaving the colour-scheme 
untouched. 

T am aware that a high authority* has expressed himself 
in favour of the translation of Persian poetry into English 
verse, but the qualifications which shall render a translator 
competent to undertake such a task must fall to the lot of 
very few. : 

With this full knowledge of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, the present translation was undertaken, and it is pre- 
sented in the confidence that those who are the best judges 


rae of the nature of the task will be the first to make allowances 
for defects in its performance. 
eRe prom 0 alht $y) yj p09 
. Caxcurra : \ 
July 18th, 1898. 
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GEORGE RANKING. 















2. Manuscript No. 1592 of the Muntakhabu-t-Ta 
of ‘Abdu-l-Qadir Mulik Shah Badaoni, in the library o 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Written by one Muha 
Saiyyid (?), in the year 1255 H. (1839 A.D.). This is referrec 
to in the translation as MS, (A). 

3. Manuscript No. A. 44, also from the above lib 
This is referred to in the translation as MS, (B). The 
transcriber of this Manuscript is one Muhammad Nazim. eit 
bears no date. ae 

The printed text has been carefully collated with these — 

two manuscripts, and all variant readings noted. ie 
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Muslim and a Kafir, such as the relation of father and son, or br 







aside from the exigencies of religion, and ‘ad@wat must be based upon th 
kufr. Again religious affection is centred in imdn (faith of Islam), we must 
therefore from religious considerations love all the brethren of this faith 
whether they are obedient or contumacions. B 

Mahabbat and ‘adéwat between a true believer and an unbeliever (Kafir) 
has different degrees, just as there are differences of degree in the love which 
any reasonable being entertains for his different relations, So also in 
religious love there are degrees ...... The highest is that for the Prophet 
Muhammad, next to this love for the assembly of believers who have close 
connection and intimate relation to the Prophet ; and that assembly is confined 
to three parties: First, the children and relations of the Prophet who are his 
members ; secondly, his pure spouses who are in a way his members; thirdly, 
his companions who elected to serve him and gave their lives for his cause. 

If among the believers there be any devoid of faith (imdan), or guilty 
of any sin which destroys their former works, and in accordance with 
the dictates of the Qur‘in become worthy of ‘adawat ( elo] Graly ) 
they are excepted (from the rights of makabbat) and enquiry should be made 
into their faith or absence of faith. ...... Inasmuch as (j= jisq (immorality) 
does not necessarily exclude wl Iman (faith), it is not lawfal to curse 
such an one, nor to display I tabarré against him, but rather to pray for 
his pardon; as long as he retains Iman it is lawful to entertain Hs? 
mahabbat for him, and ‘adawat on religious grounds is unlawful, inasmuch as 
tabarré and “4 sabb (reviling) are only justifiable when mahabbat for a 
person no longer remains, which is restricted to death in infidelity. 

Now we must consider the words of the Shi‘ah divines who consider oppo- 
sition to and contention regarding the Khilafat of ‘Ali as kufr, according to 
the words of Khwaja Nasir Tist “ Mukhalifihu fasaqah wa muharibihes 
kafarah.” “Those who oppose him are immoral and those who fight against 

i infidels.” 

Rise a section who have contented themselves with opposition are 
not deserving of tabard, because their Wai fault is jisq (immorality) and 
jsiq (immoral man) may be a true jever. 

em is translated from the Tuhfa-i-Igné ‘aghariyah of Shh ‘Abdu-l- 
‘Aziz of Dihli. 3 a 
tyr of the matter appears to be this that Tabarra is not justifiable for 
i infidelity. It seems therefore to take the place in 
immorality, but only for in ty. pit the 

Muslim Theology of the dydbena othe Christian Code. It is more than 
excommunication, inasmuch as de es infidelity is made the test of tabarra 
whic a Taso language agian Oo companions of tho Prop 

The use " 
ould be held to be loss of whet (Iman) and hence to render the reviler — 


died in that state. As the person referretl 
ble to LY tabarra provided he wei f ; : al 
EE oie Mia ae Nasir he is called slr tabarrai 
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‘ 579 
their notoriously brutal manner, in the presence of Yadgar Nasir : : 


Mirza ' [who had fled in concert with Hindal Mirza from Kamran 
Mirza] and come thither, uttered foul? and improper abuse 
against the companions of the Prophet,§ may the peace and blessing 
of God be upon him and his family, and may God be pleased with 
them; Mirza Yadgar Nasir could not endure this, and struck him 
such a blow with an arrow which he had in his hand that the arrow 
penetrated his chest up to the wing, and passing through him 
struck the ground.* Haji Muhammad Khan Kaki with two 
servants first of all entered the fortress of Qandahar together 
with a train of camels laden (with supplies), and put the 
guards to the sword; a second party following him, came up, 
Mirza Ulugh Beg and Bair’am Khan were of that number.’ The 
Qizilbash were astounded,® and utterly confounded,’ and the 
proverb was exemplified,’ “Qazi, Iam an old woman,” and if you refreshed to the full his eyes with the sight of the noble Prince 
don’t believe me, I can scream just like one, listen!” Their his son, This victory was gained on the tenth of the month of 
haughtiness was humbled, and Humayin! entering the fort)! Ramazan the blessed,® in the year 952 H, (A.D. 1545),7 and the 
allowed Bidagh Khan, who had come to him! in trepidation and following hemistich was written as a record of the date :— 

anxiety, to proceed towards ‘Iraq. Notwithstanding this, all the = 
inhabitants of the city, who were heartily sick of them, killed 
the Qizilbash in every street. After he had settled Qandahar 
to his satisfaction,!8 he made over charge of that district to 
Bairam Khan and determined to attempt the conquest of Kabul. 
Mirzd Kamran also came out to meet him with the intention'* 
of fighting. Every day one or two!’ of his noted Amirs deserted 


and joined the army of Humiyin. In very trath the greater ia. (a) ple oye; MS. (B) omits ps ple 


part of the inhabitants of the world! are like a flock of sheep, 
wherever one goes, the others immediately follow.* Mirza 
Kamran, losing the clue of all independent action, availed himself — 

; of the services of the Shaikhs and ‘Ulama to sue for pardon. 
Humayiin, upon condition of personal submission, effaced the 

record of his transgressions from the page of his mind with the 

t water of forgiveness. Mirza, in accordance with the saying * The 

; , traitor is a coward,” ® would not consent to an interview, and took 
refuge in the citadel of Kabul, where he entrenched himself,andfled 

thence in the dead of night to Ghaznin. The whole of his army * 

came over to the camp of Humaytin, who appointed Mirza Hindal 

to pursue him, and came himself to Kabul, and the hidden meaning 

\ of the sacred word “ Verily, He who hath ordained the Qur'an for 
thee will restore thee to thy returning place” ® was revealed, and he 


ae 


omar 


Be jang girift mulk-i-Kabul az wais 
“ He took the kingdom of Kabul from him without fighting.” 
And inasmuch as others are responsible for the relation of these 
events, and the compiler of this Muntakhab has only adapted his 
record from,them, now however much he may desire to epitomise,” 


2 MS. (B) Yosyt U® : 
rare vied ile Attnainn bhai. MS. (B) reads ley wl 


Ms. (A) reads LAG 4 

6 Qur’an xxviii. 85. 6 MS, (A) omits Sire. : x: 

1 The Tabaqat-i-Akbart (Elliot and Dowson, v. p- 222) says: e The victory’ 
was accomplished on the 10th Ramazin, 953 H. when the Prince pet 
years, two months and five days old, Some place the event in be ae 
put God knows the truth.” A footnote (1, page 228) states that the we 
nama (vol. I. p- 823) makes the date 12th Ramazan, 952. : 

3 sys! Ns Sle of Bia ist: These words give 952 H. Firishta also- 
gives this same hemistich. (Bo. text, p. 448). 

9 Text slo sous fy ohiby Ub 4S, Lit, to draw tight the regia 
prolixity. MSS. (A) (B) omit ly; MS. (B) reads w=" for el 


1 MS. (B) omits the portion in brackets. 

MS. (A) omits G24 cs, 8 MSS.(A)(B) omit Uv}. 

4 MS. (A) reads Quay wach sl}! MS. (B) reads olidy o15f. 

b &4e wi}! MSS. (A) (B) read o£4e wl}! 

6 Omit 9 MSS. (A) (B). 1 Literally, lost their hands and feet. 
8 owf s% Mss. (A) (B). 
reads 88) ) 93 a footnote gives two variants (1 8B) 395 Le 5 }U 
4 993 we (58. The latter is the reading of MS. (A). I read 

rbaqa, the word *%; § qirtaghd, which is Tarki for ‘an old 
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the thread of his discourse ! has involuntarily become lengthened 
(in accordance with the saying). Narration has many bye-paths.| 

To make a long story short when Mirza Kamran proceeded to 
Ghaznin and was unable to enter it,? he departed towards Bakkar, 
and Mirzé Shih Husain, who had given him his daughter (in 
marriage), came forward to assist him. 

Humayiin put to death Mirza Yadgar Nasir who was meditating 
flight, and proceeded with the intention of conquering Badakh- 
shan, Suleiman Mirzé gave him battle, and was defeated, and 
Kamran Mirza coming up in Humayiin’s absence took possession 
of Kabul, placing, guards over the ladies ® of high degree, and 
over the young Prince. 

Humaytn, after relieving Mirza Hindal of the government of 
Badakhshan, wrote a patent conferring it upon Mirza Suleiman, 
and making over * the government of that country to him returned 
with all speed to Kabul. Mirzi Kamran, after the defeat of his 
forces, remained entrenched in Kabul, and when he found himself 
in straits, out of sheer cruelty several times gave orders for the 
young Prince to be placed upon the ramparts of the fort within 
range of both artillery and musketry fire, but Maham Anka ® made 
her own body a shield for him against the arrows of calamity. 


450. 


Verse. 


If the sword of the world leaps from its sheath, 
Tt can sever no vessel till God permits. 


| MS, (A) omits jUIA! U2 MS. (B) omits (ye &i8), 

The proverb is wy" 3h Sys} Al-hadigu zu-shujin, and is used to 
express one story reminding the narrator of another, see Arabum Proverbia, 
Freytag, I. p. 350, n. 29. 

® Bore ee 

The text reads wrongly Wx” SY ! and a footnote calls attention to 

the correct reading. MS. (B) reads w=, 

y (A) lef 50. ae 

Ley wllle wtpde 5 Bar hazardt-i-aliydt-i-Begaman, 

B) reads Boyd for Boye) Udty. : 

Anka (or Anagah) was one of Akbar’s nurses and attended on 

c is accession. See Ain-i-Akbari, I. (B) p. 323. 

) Fazlu-llah Khan gives 
ir madar, Read 
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The Sardars and Amirs, on account of the heat of the contest 
in which they were engaged, began ‘to traffic in hypocrisy,! and 
kept coming backwards and forwards, now in one direction now 
in another, Many of them on both sides were killed. At last,2 
Mirza, § having made a hole in the wall of the fort, came ont in 
disguise, and when Haji Muhammad Khan, who had been detail- 
ed with a party of men+to pursue him, came up with Mirza,® 
Mirza said to him “ What if I have killed your father Baba 
Qashaqa?” Haji Muhammad Khan, who was a veteran soldier, 
energetic and experienced, pretending not to understand him, 
returned, and the Prince reached his father Humaytn safe and 
sound, and the part returned to the whole.® 


Mayest thou live a thousand years, and a thousand years? 
beside, 
For in the prolongation of thy life are a thousand advantages. 


And Mirza Kamran took refuge with Pir Muhammad Khan, 
Governor of Balkh, and asking his assistance® seized certain of the 
provinces of Badakhshan without a struggle from Suleiman 
Mirza and his son Ibrahim Mirza, and took possession of them ; 
and Quracha Khan,’ who had done notable service, together 
with certain other grasping! Amirs, entertained extravagant 
expectatious from Humayin, and when their iniquitous desires 
were not realised betook themselves to Badakhshan and Kabul. 

Within those few years the earth had quitted its accustomed 
state of repose, and had undergone tremblings and agitations. 
A certain witty writer ' says with reference to this : 


1 MS. (A) omits 1); i.e., to make feints. 

8 Read Hye 515 Ms. (A)- ir 

A port UwliSU crys MSS. (A) (B) read Whe LAU ey >a, 

6 MS.(A) My ote: 

6 Text reads Baye! ew ds & 5529. MS. (A) has the better reading 
oy) gray US 52° 

7 A footnote variant reads ly (s*° jl} for a thousand objects, so also 


8 Mirza Kamran. 


» (A). 
hee Kiulyd 000, MSS, (A) (B) woulb goo, 9 MS, (A) reads ole. 
10 MS.(A) reads Cele 9 Maze) eves eos sod arb pls. 


1 Text 2S GY wipe yb 9. This admits of translation also “a certain 
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The fortress of Kabul which in height surpasses the seventh 
heaven ;! ; % 

Like the Kite which is six months female and six months? 
male. 


On several occasions it happened that Mirzi Kamran came to 
pay his respects to Humayin and had a personal interview with 
him. Humayin, out of natural kindness and innate good-will 
pardoned his shortcomings, and cleared his heart of all rancour 
against him,’ and after he had sought permission to leave to 
make the pilgrimage to the sacred city of Makka, bestowed 
upon him the country of Badakhshan,* and himself going 
up against Balkh, fought with Pir Muhammad Khan and 
‘Abu-l-‘Aziz Khan, the son of ‘Abdn-llah Khan,’ the Ozbak 
king, and defeated them after a sharp engagement. But 
following the bad advice of his Amirs, who were treacherous 
hypocrites,® and in alarm about Mirza Kamran, he turned back 
and came to Kabul.7 Mirza Kamran’ once more broke® his 
treaty obligations, and inasmuch as the untrustworthy leaders on 
both sides began to practise unfaithfulness, and led him out of the 

*  way,!9 and he had to fight numerous battles,'! he eventually sought 


Zavif.” There was a poet of that name, Mirzi Muhammad Hasan of Ispahin 
See Majma‘u-l-Fugaha, U1. 345. ; 
1 wtaS Kaiwan. The planet Saturn which is in the seventh heaven, 
2 See ante p, 3f2 n. 1. 8 Nom ile Baw 9. 
4 See Wliot, v. 229, 230. 
5 MS. (A) reads WE aU) ome. ‘Ubaidu-llah Khan. 
—- The Tabaqat-i-Akbari calls him ‘Abid Khdn, Elliot, v. p. 230. 
6 MB, (A) reads G0 oily sl. 
1 The account given by our author is explained by that of the Tubagat-i- 
Akbari which says that on the night before Balkh would have fallen, some of 
, Chaghatai chiefs whose wives ani families were in Kabul, became alarmed 
ad not joined the army, so they met together and 
iver of Balkh, bat to fall back upon Darra 


Reo 5 ic 

















‘a short time the garrison of 
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aid from Islem Shah, but, meeting with disappointment,! | 
returning thence, was delivered into the hands of Humayin b 
the machinations of Sultan Adam Ghakkar at Pashila.? Not- 
withstanding all his repeated rebellions his life was spared, but ® 
the jewel of sight was taken from him,® (as has already been : 
stated), and he was permitted to depart for the sacred Makka, He 
had the good fortune to make the Hajj four times, and thus” 
made amends for his past evil deeds, and there delivered up the 
life that had been entrusted to him. 
Terse.* 

Neyer in the garden of Faith has a blade fulfilled its promise, 

Never has a shaft aimed by Heaven failed to strike the mark. 

The tailor of Fate has never clothed any man in a garment 

which it has not afterwards torn from him. 
The Age has never given any coin which it has not changed, 
The Time has never played any piece without practising 
deception with it. 

Whom has the Heaven placed in safety beneath the Sun, 

That it has not made short-lived like the shining dawn, 

Khagani! casi dust into the eyes of the world, 

For it has caused thee pain in the eyes and has given thee 


no remedy. 
ae 
1 MS, (B) rends ALhE Cppzle si pealeel JI. i 
2 Our author is very brief in his recital of this portion of the history, for 


a fuller account see Elliot, v. 232 to 234, MS. (A) reads lays Yarhdla. 
8 Mirza Kamran was blinded by the stroke of a lancet, see Elliot, v. 146 
and 236 in the year 960 H. Firishta gives the tar#kh written to commemorate 
it pee IO} Satay tig Chashm poshid ot bedad-i-sipihr. He closed his 
eyes to the injustice of heaven, Itis clear that Humayun in destroying his 
brother's eyesight was only choosing the lesser of two evils, the Chaghatai : 
leaders clamonring for his death. Firishta also says thet he made the pil i x 
mage (Hajj) three times, dying on the 11th of Zi Hijjah 964 H. (Bo. Test, Uy 
p. 455), October, 1557 A. D. ae : f 
. # Khiqini, whose name was Afzalu-d-Din Ibrahim ibn ‘All an. 
famous poet, was originally a pupil of Abil-‘Ala Ganjawi ; he too 


Haqaiqi, as his takhallug and entered the service of Shirren Shi 
Khaqan Manuchihr, from whom he received the title of is 

absented himself withont permission, he was captured and im isoned in 
the fortress of Shadarwin, where he wrote many poems. After his reli 


he hastened to Makka and wrote the Tuhfatu-l-‘Tragain while on the 
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Maulana Qasim Kahi! wrote this tartkh. 
: Verse, 
Kamran, * than whom no man has been found more fitted for 
sovereignty, 
Went from Kabul to the Ka‘bah, and there committed his soul 
to God, and his body to the dust. 
Kahi spake this as a tarekh to commemorate his death 
Padshah Kamran died at the Ka‘bah3 


And the poet Waisi* wrote : 


Verse. 


Shah Kamran the renowned Khusri, 

Who in majesty raised his head to Kaiwan. 

Faithfully served the holy temple four years 

And entirely freed his heart from worldly bonds, 

After performing his fourth pilgrimage 

In pilgrim garb, he yielded up his soul to his Lord, 
. 


453. 


died soon after his return, and was buried in the cemetery of Surkhab in 
Tabriz in the year 582 H. * 


Majma‘u-l-Fugaha, 1, p. 200. See also Beale, O.B.D. s. v. Khigqini, 


1 MS. (B) reads Yy~*. MS. (A) reads PE peels Yo 9. 

8 This also means, Happy is he than whom &e. 

§ Padshah Kamran baka‘bah bimurd. The letters of this line give the date 
968 H. instead of 964 H. 

Maulana Qasim Kahi otherwise known as Miyan Kali Kabuli. Our author 
(see vol. III. p. 172 of the text), stigmatises his poetry as crude and wanting 
in originality, although he acknowledges that it possesses a peculiar quality 
unshared by any other author. He was skilled in astronomy, as well as in 
rhetoric and Snfiism, and had also some skill as a composer of music. Badaoni 
laments the fact that notwithstanding all his advantages Kahi spent his life 
in infidelity and impiety. The Atash-Kada (p. 190, Bombay Edition) says, 
that he sprang from the Gulistana Saiyyids; one of his ancestors came out of 
pay his respects to Timir and joined his army, whose fortunes 
wed until the birth of the Saiyyid aforesaid in Turkistan, He was 
Kabul whence he acquired his name. He went to Hindustan 
e Emperor Humayin, where he held a position of trust and 

en for his death, which occurred in 988 H, See 
Be 
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One night as Waisi was holden with sleep, 

He visited him and called him towards himself, 
And said, “If they ask thee concerning my death 
Reply, “I'he pardoned Shah remained in Makka.’”! 


Mirza Kamran was as a king, brave and ambitious, liberal and 
good-natured, sound of religion and clear of faith. He used 
always to associate with the ‘Ulama and learned doctors. His 
poems are well-known. At one time he held such strong views 
of probity that he gave orders to exterminate grapes from his 
kingdom, but afterwards became such a slave to wine that he was 
not ashamed of the after effects of debauch ; eventually he left 
the world penitent and devout. All’s well that ends well.? 

This event took place in the year® 964 H. 

Mirza ‘Askari, after Qarracha Khan was slain in the last battle 
before Kabul, fell a prisoner into the hands of Humaytin’s 
soldiery, and Khwaja Jalalu-d-Din * Mahmid Diwan conyeyed 
him to Badakhshan and made him over to Mirza Suleiman. He 
was kept in confinement for some time,® and then was released, 
and Mirza Suleiman despatched him to Balkh, by which route he 
purposed journeying to the two sacred cities.® When he reached 
a valley #kich lies between Sham 7 and the sacred city of Makka, 
without accomplishing his object he hastened from ® that desert ‘oad 
-to the true Ka‘bah which is the bourn of all mankind. The a 


following is the ¢arikh of that event :— ‘s 
‘Askari padshah-i-dary adil? 












Verse. 4 
thon soil thy fingers with the blood of the world ? 


Why dost I 
, is oft mingled with deadly poison.!° Pe, | 


For honey 


kka mand. This line gives the date 964 H. 


ar Z Ma * 
bafiaetenerd te Ba it. Events are according to 


2 iL yyI. Al-umiru bil ‘awdgib. L 
ir terminations. r 
ete (A) omits Ole. # MSS, (A) (B). 5 MS. (A) Bx! 
4 6 : yey Haramain-i-Sharifain. Mecea and pea pevin 
1 5 reais eine d. Din Ahmad says: “in the country © m, 
yria. Ni -d- 
vy. 234. 
8 MS. (A) reads $y 31. : 2 
9 ie. ‘Askari the pountifal king. Thes' ine 
10 Ta the Mishkat (xxi. Part I) we read ~~ 
s Muhammad. “ A man came to his majesty and said : 


74 


@ letters give the date ga2H. - 
honey was prescribed by 
© Verily my brother has 8 
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454. The end of Mirza Hindal was on this wise, that after Mirza 
Kamran had suffered defeat in the final engagement, and had taken 
refuge with the Afghans, and Haji Muhammad Khan! Kiki was 
executed? on account of his numerous misdeeds, one night Mirza 
Kamran made a night attack upon the camp.’ By chance that 
night the dart of death struck Mirza Hindal in a vital spot, and 
ho drank the draught of martyrdom. This event took place* in 
the year 958 H. and Shabkhin was found to give the date.’ 


purging’ And his highness said : ‘ Give him honey to drink’ and it was done. 
Then the man came to his highness and said: ‘I gave him honey to drink, 
which has increased the purging,’ then his majesty said to him thrice: ‘Give 
him honey.’ And the man came a fourth time and said: ‘it increaseth the 
purging” And his highness said: ‘give him honey.’ Then the man said: ‘1 
have and it increaseth the purging, Then his highness said : ‘God has said 
truly, there is a cure for man in honey, and your brother’s belly lied, by not 
accepting of the cure.’ Then the man gave his brother honey to drink again 
and he got well.” 

Honey was held in high estimation as a drug among ancient physicians. 
Tho poisonous qualities of honey gathered from certain plants is well known; 
for instance, we find in the Makhzanu-l-Adwiya that honey shed by bees 
which have lighted in the herb Absantin (Absinthiam) and the like acquires 
a bitter taste, and canses diseases of the stomach and liver, while another 
kind of honey canses fainting and cold sweats and loss of consciousness. 
So also the poisonous honey of Heraclea, supposed to owe its poisonous 
properties to the aconite plant, 

Quite recently well authenticated cases of honey poisoning have been 
reported in the United States. Tho honey in one instance was found to be 
impregnated with gelsemine, It is generally believed that two varieties of 
aconite, Kalmia latifolia some Rbododendrons Azalea pontica and certain 
other plants of the N. 0. Hricaces, have poisonous properties which are 
communicated to the honey of bees lighting on them, It is said that the 
Azalea pontica was the plant which yielded the poisonous honey noticed by 
Xenophon in his account of the retreat of the Ten Thousand. The active 
poison andromedotowin has been found in many Ericacew. The symptoms 


of honey poisoning are briefly described as vomiting, purging, acute gastric © 


and abdominal pain and cramps, with surface coldness and pallor, and the 
general signs of collapse. See Ind. Med, Gaz., Jannary, 1897, p. 27. See also 
Ey Med. and Surg. Rep. September, 1896, 


1 MS. (A) omits WIS, # MSS. (A) (B) omit gst tol attor eal. 
Read dy9f Cad! s? we, 4 Ms. (A) oo4) coy: 


Night assault. Tho letters of this word give the 
a s another farikh. See Elliot, v. 234 












Verse. 


When Fate made such a night attack! with the forces of the 
world " 


That the zenith became red like the twilight from bloodshed 
Hindal the world-conqueror left the world, ; 
And abandoned the world to Shah Humayin ; 

The young plant-like stature of that shapely palm-tree 

Was like a lamp to the sleeping-apartment of the sky. 
Wisdom sought for a ¢arzkh of his death, I said, A 


Alas! a lamp has been extinguished by reason of a niyht 
attack. 


Mirza Amani also wrote® the following :— 
Shah Hindal the cypress of the rose-garden of beauty, 
When he left this garden for that of Paradise,* 
The wailing ring-dove uttered this tartkh, 
“ A cypress has gone from the garden of glory.” ® 
And Manlan® Hasan ‘Ali Kharis® wrote : 
Verse. 
Hindal Muhammad Shah of auspicious title 
Suddenly was martyred by Fate in the heart of the night ; 455. 


Since a night assault (shabkhin) caused his martyrdom, 
Seck the ¢arikh of his martyrdom in shabkhitn. 


Humayiin bestowed the horses and retinue of Mirza Hindal 
upon the young Prince, the asylum of the world, and confirmed to 
them Ghaznin with its dependencies as Ig¢a* grants.” 


1 MSS. (A) (B) read gsiz 4. 3 MSS, (A) (B) omit 9. 

8 MS, (A) reads ie Mani for gil Amini (Text), MSS. (A) (B) read 
aw for as (Text). 

é Read wie? for S4s*. MSS. (A) (B). 

5 dy eyo lbeay) ST Cage. Sarve az biistan-i-daulat raft. 

To arrive at this tarikk we take the value of the words Bastan-i-daulat 
which is 959, and then take from this the value of the sarve (a cypress) used 


here for the letter Alif, which is straight and erect like the cypress, and has 
the value, 1, thus we obtain 958 H. 


4 Ms. (A) reads #388. T See Ain-i-Akbar? (Jarrett) TI, 116. 
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The Afghans could no longer protect Mirza Kamran, and it so 
happened that Mirza went to Tslem! Shah; in the meanwhile 
the hidden purposes of Heaven were made manifest, so that after 
hearing the tidings of the death of Islem Shah, and of the 
oceurrence of extreme confusion and turmoil between the Afghans 
of Hindustan and the tribal chiefs, Humayiin definitely deter- 
mined upon the attempt of the conquest of Hindustan? In the 
meantime the lovers of contumacy, that is to say, the envious and 

- riotous, so distorted the appearance of the sincere loyalty of 
Bairam Khan, in the clear mirror of the mind of Humayian, that 
it was inverted and he was represented by them as hostile. 
Accordingly an attack was ordered in the direction of Qandahar, 
Bairam Khan came out in person to receive Humayiin and with 
all. ceremony offered due service. Thereupon the disloyalty of 
his traducers became apparent. On this occasion Humaytin was 
furnished, by the good offices of Bairam Khan, with the oppor- 
tunity of meeting that Scion of the Wallis, the offspring of the 
Saints, the seal of the Shaikhs of the Nagqshbandi * sect, Maulana 
Zainu-d-Din Mahmid Kamangar. : 

The following is a fuller account :— 

The aforesaid Maulavi was from Bahda,® which is a village of 
the dependencies of Khurasin,® and had attained to the companion- 
ship of many of the Shaikhs, may God sanctify their spirits, espe- 
cially Maulavi Makhdaimi ‘Arif Jami, and Maulayi ‘Abdu-l-Ghafir 

456. lari, may God He is evalted7 sanctify their spirits, who supported 
themselves by giving instruction and making illustrations, and 
Bairam Khan having opened tutorial relations with him, used to 
go to take lessons from him, and now and then when he was 
yeading Yusuf and Zulaikha and other books, they used to say, 


1 MS. (A) reads esd Ped Salim Shah. 8 MS. (A) wlingois, 


=k “8 MS. (A) 88°T_» Jaainly, 
d  # The Naqshbandi Shaikhs were the followers of the renowned saint Khwaja 
a Baba .d-Din Naqshband of Bokhara, See Ain-i-Akbari (B) I, 423 n- 2 where 
the meaning of Nagghband is said to be the occupation of this man and his 
parents, who used to weave Kamkhabs adorned with figures (nagsh). See 
for a long account of the Naqshbandi School. Ain-i-Akbari (J.) LI, 858, 








1 MS. (B) omits cls. 


. 
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“Oh, Bairim what is y i 
is your wish! You yourself are as Yusuf and — 


Zulaikha ! in the world.” And Humayin haying ordered a b 
a in honour of the sacred illuminated spirit of the as i ra 
t ne seal of prophecy, may the blessing and peace of God b : ie 
Athy the Akhind,* and with his own hands ‘ook hema 
while Bairam Khan took the basin, i i : 
over his hands; seeing this the tinted ane oe 
lah, the grandson of Mir Saiyyid Jamalu-d-Din the raalticet 
? 


nd said,® “ y 
and said,* “Do you not know who that person is?” Humayan ~ 


thereupon perfor rie | 
ntmort confusion, poured hall of ths atcha ea 
over his hands, sites which Gece Reis cone ee 
his hands, to their heart’s eee her ae — 
eh B ent, At this time Humaytin 
enquired,* ‘ How much water is enjoined by the Sunnat to be 
poured over the hands?” They replied, “so much as is necessal 
to clean the hands ;” then first Bairam Khan poured water over ae 
hands of the remainder of the assembly, and was followed in this 
service by Husain Khan the relation of the Mahdi, son of Qasim 
Khan. At last the food was eaten, and Humayan found very 
great delight in their society, and was much benefited thereby. 
Afterwards he sent a piece of coined gold by the hand of 
Bairam Khan, saying, “ This is a present.” ® Inasmuch as it was 
his custom not to take a present from anyone, after great delibera- 
tion he accepted it, with excessive reluctance and disgust, and in 
return for it sent into the presence of the king several bows of 
his own fashioning, with something over and above (the value of 
the gold) saying, “ Presents ® must be given on both sides.” 

The story goes that one day Bairam Khan caused a garment 
to be made of handsome Kashmir shals,7 and brought it to him. 
He took it in his hand and praised it® saying, “ What a valuable 
thing this is!” Bairam Khan said, “As itis a suitable garment 
for a darvesh, I have brought it as an offering for you.” He there- 
upon made a sign® with two of his fingers, as rancho seemte say 
I have two of them, come give this one to some one more 


1 MSS. (A) (B) omit Ss 2 SAT a tutor, teacher, preacher. 
5 MS. (A) reads Oploye 4). 4 MS, (A) reads Oyeyg. 

5 MS. (A) reads Sm! NS yl 2, 6 MS. (A) omits 4304, E 
1 Shawls. 5 Text BS MS. (A) 87278 MS. (B) ain’, 


9 MS. (A) omits ytd), 








457. 
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deserving of it than I. Many 1 miraculous acts ave related of 
him. Some few of these Shaikh Mu‘inu-d-Din, the grandson of 
Maulana Mu‘in Waiz, who by the order of the Khalifah of the 
time was for some time Qazi of Lihor, wrote in a separate 
treatise: among them this is written, that when archery practice 
was going on, he used in opposition to his usual habits to come 
every day* to the putts, and give instruction in archery. The 
youths used to urge and incite Bairam Khan to practise ® archery, 
saying that it would surely be useful to him some day. Asa fact, 
the very first* defeat of the Afghans occurred in the fight at 
Machiwara,’ when the victory was entirely gained by the archers 
and in all probability that eagerness and instigation had this 
very end in view. 

- In that collection of stories also is the following, that when 
Bairam Khan, after making over Qandahar to Bahadur Khan 
the brother of ‘Ali Quli Khan Sistani, came to Kabul, he ap- 
pointed on his own part a tyrannical Turkoman, so that the 
people groaned under his oppressive hand, and made many com- 
plaints to the Akhand, till he became ill as they desired, and they 
enjoyed a few days’ respite from his oppression, and used to bring 
tidings of him every day to the assembly of the Alhind. At 
last one day, as one of them was 6 saying ‘He has risen from his 
bed,” the Akhiind also, looking him in the face, said angrily, 
“ Perhaps he may rise on the morrow of the resurrection.” Three 
or four days afterwards he again fell ill, and removed the disgrace 
of his tyranny from the world, It is a saying of their's that 
the Turk when sleeping is an augel, but when he sleeps the sleep 

458. of death he is superior to the archangels.’ 


i MS. (A) ronds emt Updio hs. 

® MS. (B) reads 33) »* 9 5, yd. 8 Read UA})2 for Udy. MSS. (A) (B). 

4 MSS. (A) (B) read SeS4 aS Bly st! 

6 Machiwara. On the banks of the Sutlej in the Ludhiana District of the 
Panjab, See Tieff. I, 112. Ain-i-Akbari (J.) II, 810; ILI, 69. 
‘At page 315 of Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari (1), we read “ The conquest of 
India may justly be ascribed to Bairam. He gained the battle of Machhi- 
_ wirah and received Sambhal as jagir.” : 
MS. (A) omits gs- The hint given by the Akhiind was in true Oriental 









39} daly BiO,' 3! phy. MS. (A) reads Cray for wre 
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Verse. i 
; saw a tyrant sleeping at mid-day 
said, this is a calamity; It is best that sleep should take 


him 


And that man who is bette sig 
f ‘ r when sleeping than whi i 
For such an evil liver death were prsterauiel a wa 


Humayin, at the time of his return, had some intention of 
taking Qandahir from Bairim Khan and giving it to Mut 
Khan. Mun‘im Khan, however, represented that now that the 
conquest of Hindustan was on the tapis a change of governor 
would be a source of dissension in the army, and it pad 1 
better to wait till after conquering Hindustan, and then to act as 
cuimnighences might demand, Accordingly Qandahar was con- 
firmed! to Bairam Khan, and Zamindawar to Bahadur Khan. 
Then coming to Kabul he prepared his army with transport and 
commissariat, and in Za Hijjah 961 H. set out from Kabul to 
march against Hindustan And the following qita‘h was written 
which gives the date in two ways. 


Qitath. 
Khusra Ghazi Nasiru-d-Din Humayin Shah 
Who without question excelled all former kings, 
Advanced from Kabul for the conquest of Hind; 
The date of his advance is nwh sad wa shast wa yake.§ 


At the halting-place of Parshawar * Bairam Khan arrived 
from Qandabar® and presented himself before the king. By~ 
continuous marches they crossed the river Indus® and Bairam 
Khan and ‘Khigr Khwaja Khan, with Tardi Beg Khan and 


1 Ms, (A) abe yyRe, 2 M88. (A) (B) SLLAS aie pjle, 


8 Sy nh 9 dea. Nine hundred and sixty-one. The value of the 
letters taken separately also gives 961. This is the explanation of the state- 
ment in the text thut. this gifa‘h gives the date in two ways. Footnote to 
the text says soe 9 ws ot that it is both in form and in literal 
yalue, : 
4 Pho toxt reads JS yy Parshadar, in errors MSS. (A) (B) read 94S p3 
Parshawar. 


5 MS. (A) omits 5? 6 MS, (B) omits 








ae aay eee ae eae 

ee Re ae 

459, Iskandar! Sultan Osbak forming the advance party, went for- 
ward? and Tatar Khan Kasi, governor of the fortress of Rolitas, 
evacuated the fort® and fled. Adam Ghakkar did not present 
himself on this occasion.# 

When they arrived at Lahor, the Afghans of that place also 
not being able to withstand him dispersed, and the commanders 
of the vanguard® started off towards [Lahor and Thanesar]° 
Jalandhar? and Sirhind. ‘That country was taken possession of 
without any trouble; Shahbaz Khan .and Nasir Khan Afghan 
however fought a battle near Dipalpir with Shah’ Abi-l-Ma‘ali 
and ‘Ali Quli Shaibani, who was eventually Khdn-i-zaman,® and 
was defeated, So great was the terror inspired by the Mughuls 
that thousands! upon thousands of Afghans would flee at the 
sight of ten of the huge-turbaned horsemen (even although they 
were Lahoris’, and never looked behind them. Before Humayin’s 
army crossed the river Indus, Sikandar Afghin Sir gained the 
upper-hand of Ibrahim Sir, and having conquered him !! formed 
the intention of leaving Itawa and marching to attack ‘Adli. 
Suddenly, however, tidings arrived that Humayiin had crossed 


1 MS. (B) adds wiS. 
8 MS, (A) reads dont (ee) UZ. MS. (B) reads oof es OY Ord. 
8 Read 3 omitting the hamza. 
4 The Tabaqat-i-Nagir? says “ Adam Ghakar although he owed service, did 
ea not join the army.” Elliot, v- 287. 
Eich 6 callie sly! Umaré-i-Manqala, MS. (A) reads Umara-i-mutafarriq. 
* The text is correct. manqalat ciao manghalai or (S 
méangalai is a Turki word signifying forehead ( front) or advance-guard of an 
y. See P. de CG. ,v. so also Paiznllah Khan who gives only the meaning 
LBs pishdni forehead. ; 
‘Yhese words in brackets shonld be omitted apparently. They are 
“from MS. (A) and also from the Tabaqdt-i- Akbar, which mentions 














yyanl& in error. 

aidar Sultan Osbak-i-Shaibani, who had 

» Qizilbash. 

ign that he obtained the title of 

we's ‘Translation, p. 5, He had 
4, 1, (B), p. 819. : : 
ib 2 
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ee le Afghans, bel they were, set about planning 
ieee oe wives a _ ildren ; however one did not help 
oe ies ‘jhe mins A tae with his own necessities, 
apna” ich it was only Islem Shah who could 
h ; against the Mnghuls, no other person had 
the power. Notwithstanding this however, Sikandar, in the 
neighbourhood of Jalandhar, first ! appointed * Tatar Khan Kasi 
with Habib Khan and Nasib Khan Taghichi with thirty thousand 
cavalry, to oppose the troops under Humayiin which had been 
collected in that district, and he himself came on in their rear, 
The Chaghatai Amirs® crossed the river* Sutlej, and the 
Afghaus followed them ; at sundown the two lines met and a fierce 
battle ensued? The Maghuls set their hands to their bows with 
such effect that every arrow which they freed from the bowstring 
bore the message of death to the ears of one or other of the 
enemy, and the Afghans, whose weapons of offence ran short,® 
took refuge in? a ruined village; and with the object of gaining 
a better view of the Mughul troops* they set fire to the 
roofs.2 The result, however, was the very reverse 10 of what they 
desired, and their stratagem had this result, that the Afghans 
remained in the light, while the Mughuls were in the darkness and 
riddled the Afghans with arrows. A cry went up from among 
them, and shouts of Flee! Flee!" rose on all sides, and the 
victory was gained with such ease that but few Mughals were 


1 MS. (B) omits J!- 2 MS. (A) gy sy, teat 
8 MS. (A) slag sel. So also Tubagat-i-Akbari. Text reads shaacsl yl 
4 MS. (B) omits !- 5 MS, (A) O* Sly. rf 
6 Ody c te Gy) aS. Ki holah silat badand, A footnote variant reads 
cde salah which would mean “who were ill-advised” this is the reading of 
MS. (B) but the other is preferable. 
7 Text yo MS. (A) sts : é 5 
8 Read 7B) 4. MSs. (A) (B) for his. , 
9 The trae reading ig a little uncertain here. The text reads yrige 
chambarha which may be taken in the meaning of a roof; MS. (A) reads 
i f i P) hanbarha. ’ 
pe jir(?) while MS. (B) reads Uyshe (?) oh th 
ie given in the Tabagat-i-Akbari (Elliot, v 237-238) differs, and 
makes it uppear 88 though the Mughal troops used fire-arms or fire-arrows. 
c x ble. 
Oar author's account appears more reasonal : 
10 Omit cs MSS. (A) (B)- LL MS. (B) omits gly@t. 
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slain, and horses, elephants, and spoil beyond all computation 
fell. into the hands of Humayin’s troops. The news of this 
victory reached 'Humayiin in Lahor ; thus the whole of the 
Panjab and Sirhind and Hissar Firtiza was entirely * subjugated. 
Thence he marched by forced marches straight for the environs 
of Dihli, and Sikandar Sar with eighty thousand cavalry, and 
elephants of note, and a strong force of artillery, collected round 
him the Afghans from every direction, and came to Sirhind, 
digging a trench round his camp® after the custom * of Shir 
Shah, This he fortified, and took up his position; the Amirs of 
Humayin’s army holding a council of war, fortified Sirhind, and 
as far as they could, shewed they were prepared to defend it, and 
sending despatches to Lahor begged Humayiin to come in person, 
and then awaited his arrival. Humayiin with all speed * marched 
and came to Sirhind,® and every day fierce contests? took place 
between the more venturesome spirits on both sides. Sometime 
passed in this way, till the day when the command of the advance- 
guard of the army fell to the turn of the young Prince of the 
461. world;® seizing his opportunity he drew up his line of battle, On 
one® side was the Prince, the Asylum of the world ; and on the 
other side Bairam Khan, Sikandar Khan, ‘Abdu-llah Khan Osbak, 
Shah Abil-ma‘ali, ‘Ali Qali Khan and Bahadur Khan made 
manly onslaughts. The Afghans also, as far as they were able,!° 
behaved with due bravery and valour,!! but could not contend | 
against an adverse fate, and after a conflict beyond his strength 
Sikandar turned and fled.!® The victorious hosts pursued the 
enemy for a long distance, reaping a rich harvest of slaughtered 
Afghans; wealth and booty beyond all bounds, together with 
horses and countless elephants fell into their hands: then they 
turned back and erected with the heads of their enemies a column 


1 gapply “ey after 8% ols, Mss. (A) (B). 8 MS. (A) a5 Gs. 
& MS, (B) reads x) for poms. 4 MS. (B) reads 3yb3 for yxdwo. 
~ & MSS. (A) (B) omit pled. 
6 The Tabagat-i-Akbari states that Humiyiin sent Akbar. 
a (B) read ehiie for alike, Text. 
read while. 9 MS. (A) omits “. 












18 Mss. (A) (B) 9 94) yb? cey- 


IL MS. (B) reads: Sole shies (sr ate. 
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to which Bairam Kan gavo the name! of Sar Manzil, which 
(name) is in existence at the present day ; Time has many memo- 
rials of this kind and still more will follow. 


Verse.® : 
On the road on which thon seest those particles of dust, 
Thou seest (it may be) the dust of Suleiman® brought 
thither by the wind.® 
Another says : 
Verse. 


-Every particle of dust which the whirlwind carries away 
May be either a Faridiin or a Kaiqubad.? 


The words Shamshir-i-Humayiin® were found to give the daté 
of this victory, as they say in this Ruba‘e. 


The wise writer sought for an auspicious omen, 

He sought for the writing of speech from his well-balanced 
nature ; 

When he came to record the conquest of Hindustan, 

He songht the date in the words Shamshir-i- Humayun, 


Sikandar then proceeded towards the Siwalik hills, while Sikan- 
dar Khan Osbak turned towards Dihli, and the royal camp went 
by way of Samana to the direction ® of the capital of Hindustan, 
and a party of the Afghans 10 who were in Dihli, fled hot-foot !' 
for their lives, and were scattered on all sides like a flock of 
sparrows into whose midst! a stone has fallen, and every one 
was saying to himself, “ He who escapes with his head, verily he 
ts fortunate ;” and the hidden!’ meaning of the words “ the day 


1 s.(A) 946 6b. _ 8 MS. (A) adds after Syl, 

8 MS. (B) reads @&} for cs” (Text). 

4 A footnote to the text recites the reading of MS. (B) oS (olay) 9. 

5 MS. (A) reads cpl Lal, 6 MS.(B) reads 9% for 9. 

7 Gf. The dust of Alexander turned to clay 

May stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

8 wyaler pied Shamshir-i-Humayin. The sword of Humiayin, Theso 
letters give the date 962 H. . 

© MS, (B) reads Sie ee? col) ost. 10 MSS. (A) (B) omit 3}. 

11 Read y Ai. MSS, (A) (B) instead of tho reading in the text. 

18 MS. (B) inserts 4S after 4) 18 Supply” MS. (A). 
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when man shall flee from his brother and his mother and his father 
and his spouse and his sons” } became evident. 

Shah Abi-l-Ma‘ali was detailed? to pursue Sikandar, and in 
the month of Ramazan the blessed, in the year 962 H, the city 
of Dihli became the seat of the imperial glory and majesty, and 
most of the regions of Hindustan for the second time enjoyed 
the honour of the khutbah and sikkah of Humayin.. No king 
before this time had ever been so fortunate as to attain to the 
glory of imperial power a second time,’ after having suffered 
defeat; whereas in this case the power of God whose glory is 
supreme was plainly shewed. And in this year Humfyan appor- 
tioned the greater part of his territories’ among his faithful 
adherents, and vowed the pargana of Mustafaabad, the revenue 
of which reached the sum of thirty or forty laks of tankas, 
as a votive ® offering to the Spirit the author of victories, the 
guardian of prophecy on him and on his family be blessings without 
end. He also gave Hissar Firiza as a reward® to the Prince, 
just as Babar Padshih also had conferred it, in the commencement 
of his victories, as a reward,? upon Muhammad Humayin, and 
the whole of the Panjab he bestowed upon Shih Abii-l-Ma‘ali, 
and nominated him to oppose Iskandar the Afghan, who, not 
being able to stand against him, shut himself, up in the 
northern hills, and Shah Abu-l-Ma‘ali having reached high 
rank 8 was living in great pomp in Lahor; on this account 
the cfow of conceit made its nest in his brain, and brought matters 
to this pass® that after the affair of (the king) whose dwelling is 


in Paradise, the queen shewed signs of contumacy and rebellious: 


1 Qur'an Ixxx, 84-35. 2 MSS, (A) (B) CAS g5ali, 

8 The reading of MS. (A) is preferable to that in the text, MS. (A) reads. 
Oway) Ciblee sity 69 4350, A footnote variant reads Say ibalw jie, 

4 MBs. (A) (B) ly PLY. 

b Vext se MS. (A) 9S. 
6 Paizullah Khan gives this word as 9 ols Childa% in the sense of fel 


In the Farhang-i-Anandraj the word is given as jild# or juld# in the 
se. Pavet de Courteilles does not give the word. 
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intentions, ' as will shortly be described, if God He is exalted? so 
will it. And since Abi-l-Ma‘ali had treated badly the Amirs who 
had been sent to support him, and had (occasionally)® interfered 


in their Agta‘s, and not only in these bat even in the publie 4 


treasury and in the government lands, the Amirs became dis+ 
heartened, and Sikandar daily waxed stronger; Bairam Khan 
Was appointed* to the office of tutor (dtaliq) to the young 
prince, and was sent to oppose Iskandar. Shah Abd-l-Ma‘ali 
was appointed to Hissar Firiza, but had not yet started when 
Qaba Khan Gang was appointed to Agra, ‘Ali Quli Khan 
to Mirath and Sambal, and Qambar Diwana to Badaon, and 
Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhta Begi® to Baiana. Haidar 
Muhammad Khan kept Ghazi Khan Sar,® the father of Ibrahim 
Siar, for sometime besieged in the fortress of Baiana.? And inas- 
much as the good fortune of the Afghans was, like their good sense, 
on the decline ; although before the siege and after it also, thought- 
fuland experienced men urged him to march on Rantanbhor and 
thence to Gujrat, he would not listen to them, and fell like a fish 
into the net. 
Verse3 
God carries the vessel whithersoever He will. 
Though the ship master rends his garments on his body. 


The zamindars of the fortress of Baiana sued for quarter, and 
had an interview with Haidar Muhammad Khan, binding them- 
selves by oaths® to certain treaty conditions, and bringing Ghazi 
Khan with his family and relations out of the fort, bestowed him 
in a safe place in the camp,!® and 11 the following day having made a 
careful examination of the wealth-and treasures,!* put all the 


1 Pali 5 sb Frakes g}) Oneld othe GMS yh), The text reads wrongly 
wes, Ms. (B) reads GMS ‘ 

a (gli Ms. (A). 8 MS. (B) 8$. 

4 Ms, (B) renda OStyed cope] poe! o2 g O71 1770. 

6 MS. (B) omits ow @ia7. Haidar Muhammad Khan Begi was an old 
servant of Humayan who had given the Emperor his horse when Humayin’s 
horse had been shot in the defeat near Balkh. See Ain-i-Akbari, (B) I, 384. 

5 MSS. (A) (B). 7 MS. (A) omits &el3 and roads »2=* for »~0=°, 

8 MS. (A) reverses the order of these two lines. 

9 MS. (B) reads whey for wll, 1 MSS. (A) (B) read 45 ware 

ll The text hasa superfluous 9 here. a MS. (A) ers ht. 














464. 
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inhabitants to death from the full-grown man to the babe at the 
breast,! sending® the heads to the Emperor, who, however, was 
displeased with this; * accordingly * he despatched Mir Shihabu-d- 
Din® Nishapiri Bakhsh?, who received the title of Shihabu-d-Din 
Ahmad Khan, to Baianaé to verify the wealth of Ghazi Khan, 
Haidar Muhammad ® concealed the valuable jewels and shewed 
only ordinary? things. Qambar Diwaaa had collected a layge 
following in the vicinity of Sambal and was saying ‘ What has 
Qambar to do with Sanbal, while ‘Ali Quli Khan has a lien on the 
revenue of Sanbal? It is as though the land belonged to one man 
and the trees to another.’ * 

And before that ‘Ali Quli Khin could go to Sanbal Qambar 
Diwana went to Badaon, and from thence passing by Kant o Gola ® 
he fought with Rukn Khan Afghan, and gained the day, occupying 
the country up to the vicinity of the township of Malain?,!° but 
was subsequently defeated by the Afghans, and having given up 
a@ large number to death in that fort!! arrived at Badaon, where 
he exercised great cruelty and oppression; and although ‘Ali Quli 
Khan sent to summon him,'? he refused to yield to him and said, 
“My relations with the Padshah are more intimate than yours,!* 
this head of mine is twin brother of the imperial crown.” ‘Ali 
Quli Khan upon his arrival besieged Badaon, and that madman 


" 1 MS. (B) reads Hips ps Jide; G iS) shes, This reading is given in a 
footnote to the text. 

8 MS, (B) obeys, 8 MS. (B) reads ely ding (gine ont. 
. 4 MS. (A) omits sly reading y. 5 MS. (B) reads ola x0 Mir Shihab. 
© 6 MSS. (A) (B). 1 ogo) ty pw clad}. Ashya-i-sahl r@ namiid. 
MS. (A) omits ly. 

< & Rend here @@ p39 Usiw, MSS. (A) (B). The reading in the text has 
no meaning. 

9 ghahjahinpir. MS. (B) omits l6, 

10 The text reads tyidlo Malénwah (?) MS. (A) reads ¥¥ (P) Malawah. 
MS. (B) reads xy4lo Malawah. I am qnite uncertain as to the correctness 
of the suggestion in the translation. Malaiin (See Hunter, Imp, Gaz, ix. 237) 
‘a hill fort in the Panjab lat. 31°12? N, long 76° 52° H, 
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(Diwana)! who knew no moderation, was at that very time pre- 
paring to tyrannise over the people eyen more than before, 
taking by force the daughter of one and the property of another; 
and in consequence of his want of trust? in the people of the town, c 
used himself to go the rounds by night’ from bastion to bastion, 
and see to the proper state of the defences. In spite of this his ima-. 
gination used to run riot,* and his ideas, in consequence of his i 
infatuation, were excited to such a degree, that he used to go a 
for half the night into an empty® room and lay his ear upon the 
ground, and going on® from there a few steps would spy about, Bb - 
and then return to his original post; suddenly he called the _ 
pioneers and said, ‘‘ A noise has reached my7 ears, dig up*® the ‘ 
ground in this spot.” When they excavated they discovered a , 
mine? which ‘Ali Quli Khan had laid from outside the fortress. 465. > 
The people who saw those! mines said that from the side! of the a 
fort in whatever direction they struck!* into thé mine they found " - 
a 





the foundation of the wall of the fort reached the water, with iron 
rods, and pillars and baulks of sal'8 wood arranged under its 
foundations, bound together '* for the purpose of strengthening 


them, with the sole exception of this place which had been ex- 4 

cavated, aa 

Tn fact, had not Qambar been vigilant, the men under ‘Ali Quli ee 
Khan would have blown down the wall by sheer force and have Mes 

effected an entrance by way of that breach. ‘Ali Quli Khan was Be 
f o ‘ ha 


1 The word Bi gd. Diwana means & madman. 
2 MS. (B) reads cosisl. The text reads qseteiel. an incorrect form 


by imala, 


: aie n <5 whe " 
8 MSS. (A) (B) read Kady after o¢= omitting {aS pefore ethno, ; 


4 This appears to be the meaning, though the word oe 
somewhat strained and unusual sense. A fon yarian Sieh iy 
that the textual reading is found in one MS. and in wre. oe Reid: A 

Both MSS. (A) and (B) are the same as the text which seem: 


6 A footnote variant reads J& for vis. The text is correct. 


wa i? 7 MS. (B) omits (Oa a . a 
6 MS. (A) omits yess 4) 2 = me ‘ 
8 MS. (B) reads Sy: 9 QR Text. MS. (A) reads ee, a 


; 1 MS. (A) reads Gyb for Ghyb). 
10 MS, (B) omits WT. 3 poe < 
e Toxt, Sdzel Hyd gar. MS. (4) reads dy for Hye. Po 
3 Slow cslese.  Chitbha-i-sil. If Read 9 MS. (A). 


* 


‘ 
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astonished at this degree of vigilance,' and the people of the city 
by common consent despatched a message to ‘Ali Quli Khan say. 
ing, “On such and such a night let the besiegers make an attack? 
up such and such a bastion, so that we may bring them into the 
fort by the help of nooses and sealing-ladders.” Accordingly this 
«they did, and having admitted the soldiery of ‘Ali Quli Khan, 
Shaikh Habib Badaoni, who was one of the most notable men® of 
the place, took his place at their head, and leading them to the 
bastion of the Princes,* who were the relations of Shaikh Salim 
Chishti of Fathpir, set fire to it, On the morrow when the sun rose, 
the sombre-fated Qambar, wearing over his head a black blanket 
which was an emblem of his wretched fate,® came’ out of the city. 
They seized him as one would a jackal and brought him in, and 
although ‘Ali Quli Khan spoke gently to him,® saying “ Bow thy 
head,’ that I may spare thy life,” that madman, fed on dog's 
brains gave him an abusive answer, so that he was sent to join the 
dogs of hell. His tomb is well-known in Badaon. He used to 
spread plentiful feasts and say (to his guests) “Hat! for wealth 
js the wealth of God, and life is the life of God, and Qambar 
Diwana is the cook of God.” 

When the despatch from ‘Ali Quli Khan reached the Court 
together with the head of Qambar, the king, whose refuge is the 
merey of God, was extremely annoyed. Just about this time, on 
the seventh of the month of Rabi‘n-l-Awwal, in the year 963 H., 
when? Humayiin had ascended to the roof of the library which he 
had built in the fortress of Dinpanah in Dihli, as he was coming 

466. down, the mu’azzin® uttered the call to prayer, and he knelt out of 


"1 MS. (B) omits 31. 

a MS. (A) roads -@=™ for alee, 
— B Text yrtlihe 1. MS. (A) reads whe} }. 
Leah gday (ays ronan BLE. 

5 MS. (A) EBS eadley 5b. 

8 Text reads 99? lB Coy catelf 3) 4S, but it seems as though wo should 
read pes in the sense of wounded, stricken. MS. (B) omits 49. 
7 Text y1 S98 MS. (A) reads 597 dyyd. 8 Supply 4° MSS. (A) (B). 
orier whose daty it is to utter the azan or summons 


s instituted at first when the Moslims came from 
proposed the lighting of a fire, others the blowing 







ted to as being a Jewish custom, and 
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respect for the Azan; and as he rose his staff glanced aside and his 
foot slipped, and he rolled down several steps! to the ground. 
When he recovered a little,? Nazar Shaikh Jili$ was sent to the 
Panjab* to summon the Prince and to tell him exactly what had 
happened, and on the fifteenth® of the same month (Humayitin)® 
bade farewell to this inconstant world and took his way to 


the abode of eternity ;7 and this tarikk was written to commemorate 
the event. 





Since by the mercy of God he passed to his rest within the 
garden of Rizwan 





Bihisht G@mad magam-t-pak-i-t gives the dates? 7 
and Maulana Qasim Kahi wrote as follows :— 


Humiayiin, Padshah of, the kingdom of reality, Midbe Si 
No one remembers such an Emperor as he ; 

Suddenly he fell from the roof of his palace, 

And from that fall his precious life was lost. 

Kahi made a ealenlation for the fartkh of that event, 

Hundyin Padshah az bam uftad.® 


the latter as being the enstom of the Christians. Then Billal was ordered to 
repeat Allahu Akbar twice in a loud voice as a signal for prayer. a . er. 

The forefingers were ordered to be put into the ears while repeating the 
Azin to strengthen the voice ; probably this was due to the subjective sensa- 
tion of increase of sound of the voice when the external meatus is closed. 
The Azan has special virtues attached to it, for those who uttered it. Thus it 
is said “The callers to prayer may expect paradise on the day of the resurrec- 
tion,” and again “ Whoever acts as Mu’nzzin seven years to please God, will 
be redeemed from hell-fire.” See also Hughes’ Dict. of Islam, sv.v,, see 
Mishkat iy. Chapter 5, 6. 

1 MS. (B) omit aly, 2 Firishta says that he was taken up unconscious. 

8 Footnote variant glee Juma‘ali. 4s. (A) EY ils. 

5 Firishta says the eleventh. (Bo: Text. 459). 
Mss. (A) (B) omit By oly slioly, 


1 Mss. (4) (B) ays. Gil 

8 3! Sly plas oof e+. These words give the date 963 H. The mean- 
ing is, Paradise became his pare resting-place. 

9 lis} fa 51 aldsls Wiles. The value of these letters is 968, The mean- 


a 


ing is, Humayun Padshah fell from the roof. 


76 











to J 
The following was also found to give the date: ! 
Be not ignorant of the year of his death—See ! 
Humiyiin kuja raft wa ighal-i-03 
The following ‘ar7kh was also found : 
‘Ai! Ah! Padshah-i-man az bam uftads 


Verse. 


That capital city of the kingdom which thou sawest is laid 
waste, 

And that Nile of whose bounty thou heardest has become a 
mirage, : 

The sky gave the head of Muhammad Yahya to ruin, 

467, And calamity attended Sinjar the lord of slaves. 
The fourth heaven became a house of mourning 
The spirit of sanctity came-to condole with the Sun. 


His age was fifty-one years, and the duration of his reign * was 
twenty-five years and a fraction. He was a man of kingly pro- 
portions, adorned with all excellencies and perfections, both of 
appearance and reality, unequalled in the sciences of astrology 
and astronomy and all abstruse sciences.6 He was the precep- 
tor of the followers of excellence and perfection, the refuge 
of the seekers after piety and rectitude. Fond of poetry and ® 
of poets, he used himself to compose good verses; he never 
remained for an instant without the wuzi’,’ nor did he ever 


1 MS. (A) rends here Wa, 


oF 2 3 Js 4) ws) x Wyle, The value of these letters is 963. The 
es, meaning is ‘‘ What has become of Humayin and his good fortune.” 

8 MSS. (A) (B) insert this before the preceding tarikh. lts value is also 
H. and its meaning is ‘ Alas! Alas! my king fell from the roof.’ 

must road oU3)) as in Text and MS.(A). MS. (B) has ois, 


8. (A) ( | 6 MS.(B) reads 4 92 we'd _Ao s. 













before prayer. There is a saying 
the prayers,” and another “ When & 
.ce those faults which he may have 
it removes the aa 
. dispels the faults 
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take ' the name of God nor of the prophet, may the peace and bles 
sing of God be upon him, without Tiharat ;* and if it chanced 8 that 
the necessity arose for mentioning a name* compounded of this 
word ‘Abd, or one of the Asmau-l-hasna® such as ‘Abdu-llah or ie, 
others, in such a case he would confine himself to the word ‘Abd 
(servant), for example he would call ‘Abdu-l-Haiyy, ‘Abdul simply. > 
In this same way in writing letters in place of the word “ huwa”® : 
when the necessity arose he used to write two Alifs side by side 


towards which they may have carried him; so that he will rise up in purity 
from the place of ablation.’ Again “The key of paradise is prayer and the 
key of prayer is ablution.” The prophet also said “ Verily my sects will 
come on the day of resurrection with bright hands and feet because of Wuzt’, 
For a fall account of Wuzi’ and the acts requiring its performance, seo 
Mishkatu-l-Musabih 11, 34, also see Hughes’ Dict. of Islam, art. Wuzi’. 


L MS. (A) B'S) met. 
s Bylgb tiharat. This term includes all the various methods of purification 


enjoined by Muhammadan law. 


See Hughes’ Dict. of Islam, art. Purifications. 


3 MS.(A) GYLY wh} ». 
+ The text here gives some verses which are not fonna in MS,‘ A). 


They are given here as they interrapt the continuity of the text : 
4 


ae Anbd ; me 0 
mw SYS wld? wolekst - ibe yd enya cvlehey : 
mys cLeikisy j= ole - (slo IBE 31 SS og by YOR 


Preserve a lively faith so that thy reliance thereon may not falter, 


Nothing of a surety delivers the servant from the wrath of God save 


lively faith. 
MS. (B) reads 
Gy ame 058 wIdy welede} - AGlig so Coays cgaletel Gol 
‘Yhe best of names. See Mishkat, xxii, 8. Verily the 


6 Asmau-l-hasng@. 
ee ‘Abda-llah (the servant of God) or 


best of names, in the sight of God, are 
‘Abdu-r-Rabmain (the servant of the Merciful One). } 
6 9% Huwa. The name of the Almighty, written at the commencement of a 
docnment by devout Muslims, meaning, He alone is God. It is ocr 
person of the Arabic persoual pronoun. By some commentators the r 
supposed to stand forthe Ismul-‘azam or most holy mas, i Se $e 
Muslim divines is known to God alone, See Qur au 111, a : 


Huwa. There is no God but He. i‘ 
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thas (11), whose letters thus arranged! have the same value as those 
of the word” “ Huwa.” [Tn all matters he observed the same 
reverential caution which was as it were a part of his nature]. 
He always spent his evenings in company and was never niggard- 
ly in entertainment, the revenues of the whole of Hindustan 
would not have sufliced for his expenditure. His vakils, for fear 
2 of (being thought to be greedy for) reward, would never mention 
468, tho name of gold in his presence, and like his father he was 
not engrossed in amassing wealth; no improper word or term of 
abuse ever passed his lips, and if he were ever very wrath with 
any person he used just to say ‘ You stupid,’ and not a word more. 
Whether in the house or in the mosque even by mistake he 
never placed his left foot down before the right, and if any one 
placed the left foot in his house he would say, “It is the left 
foot,” and would make him turn back and bring him in again, 
From his excessive reserve he never opened his lips in a smile, 
nor did he ever cast an angry glance at any one. They say that 
Shaikh Hamid, the commentator of Sanbal, on the occasion of 
the conquest of Hindustan, for the second time went to Kabul 
to receive him, and in spite of the extreme confidence which 
Humayin had in him, one day he fell into a passion and said 
“My king, I see the whole of your army are Rafizi® (heretics).” 
Humayiin replied, * Shaikh, why do you say such a thing, and what 
have you to say about it ?” He answered “ Nverywhere the names 
of your soldiers are of this kind.® I find they are all Yar ‘Ali 
(Friend of ‘Ali), or Kafsh ‘Ali (Shoe of ‘Ali), or Haidar ‘Ali (Lion 
of ‘Ali), and I have not found a single man bearing the name of 
any other Companion.” Humaytin was indignant at this, and 
dashing his drawing pencil? upon the ground in anger, said “ The 


1 ‘The value of &being 5 andof 4 being 6, the word 5* is eqnivalent 
eleven; Two Alifs placed side by side (1!) also stand for eleven. 






A) omits 4 and reads ¢sayyly. 4 MS. (B) omits Ge. 

Rajizi. This term was originally applied to the Shitahs who 
refusing to curse Abi Bakr and 
afterwards to denote any sect 
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name of my grandfather himself was ‘Umav Shaikh! and 11 

no more than this,” then he rose and went into “the haram 
returning, with great gentleness and kindliness informed 1 
Shaikh of the purity of his faith? 


Verse. 
Preserve a lively faith so that thy reliance thereon may not 
falter, o) 


Nothing of a surety delivers the servant from the wrath of 
God save a lively faith. 


And in order to recount the many virtues of that monarch who 
has obtained pardon and remission, may his resting-place be happy, 
a separate record would be necessary. Countless * poets, the 
wonder of the age, sprung from under the skirt of his auspicious 
reign+ Among these, in Badakhshan was Maulana Junini® 
Badakhshi the enigmatist, who composed a qasidah made up of 
thirty-eight couplets in honour of that ® monarch, whose refuge is: 
the pardon of God, daring the time that he was a Mirza; and 
certain towrs de force which had escaped the net of the qastlah 
which Mir Saiyyid Za-l-fiqar Shirwani composed in honour of 
Khwaja Rashid Vazir, and the gasidah of Salman Sawaji which 
he wrote in honour of Khwaja Ghias Vazir, this poet? seized, for 
example the mutamma,s and Tzhar-i-muzmar? and the ¢arzkh,!° ~ by 
and other (tricks) of this kind, and in very truth that work of 
art is a veritable karnama (record of deeds), a miracle in the 
world of speech. The following are the opening couplet and 


another, taken from it: 





1 ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, second son of ‘Timiir, was the father of Babar, See ~ 
din-i-Akbari (B) 1. 299. H be 

&§ MS. (A) reads Ss!d Fae) had foste ome ot) zt ho Fr ae 
So also MS. (B) except that ly is omitted. ‘ ay 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read j44u. 4 MS. (A) JI ys eld jh 

5 Text reads i> TJunabi, but MS. (A) reads gee Juniui. 

6 MS. (B) omits oT. 7 MS. (B) onass gt 

8 20 Mu‘amma, Enigma, A saying of which the meaning is hidden. See 
Garcin de Tassy, Rhetorique et Prosodie, p. 165. a 

9 See Garcin de Tassy, oP- cit. p. 191. 

10 es tarikh, chronogram, Several examy 


nles have been given, see page 


GOL, n. 8. 





td 
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Verse,! 
Shahanshaha rukh-i-ti lala 0 nasrin lab-i-ti jan 
Hami binam /ab-i-ta ghwncha-i-rangin shuda khandan 
Nami giyam khatt-i-tw sabza o raih@n khad-i-ta gul 
Shavad zahir gadd-i-ti fitna-i-dawran dam-i-jaulan. 


And by taking all the verses of this gastda after the manner 
of an acrostic,? the following opening couplet is formed :—* 


Shahanshah-i-din padishah-i-zaman 
Zi bakht-i-Humayiin shuda kamran. 


While again, if the Aashw* of the two first couplets are written 
in red ink, the following opening couplet results, which may be 
read in three different metres.® 


LMS. (A) #405 qasida. 

The following is the translation of these lines which are given in the 
original in the text, as the whole sense of the passage following turns upon 
the form and not upon the meaning of the couplets. 

King of kings, thy cheek is the tulip and jasmine, thy lip is the life. 
As | look, fhy lip like the bund in its redness, expands in a smile 
T say not, thy bloom is the verdure and perfume, thy cheek is the rose 
Life itself, from thy figure entrancing, appears in thy gait. 
& ee Taushih. The initial letters of each verse when taken together 


from the couplet given. Thus in the fonr lines given the initial letters are 


(we sh® hun vw sh forming Shahansh. See Garcin de Tassy, op. cit., p. 164, 

8 The couplet when translated, reads : 

Emperor of the faith, Padishah of the age, 
From thy good fortune thou hast become prosperous, 

The play, on the words Humiayin and Kamran will be observed. 

* The first foot of the first migra‘ (hemistich) is called gadr, while the last 
foot of the same hemistich is called ‘wriz; similarly the first foot of the 
‘second hemistich is called ibtidd, while the last foot of this hemistich is called 

garb, All the feet intervening betweenthe gadr and the ‘urvz, or between the 
 ibtida and gard, are called fashw which means literally the stuffing of a pillow 

_ (Agin-i-baligh). In the above the hash of the verses is printed in red ink. 

‘Phe scansion is as follows :— 

i rukh-i-ta la 









la-o-nasrin labiti jan 
Mafa‘7 lun Mafa‘t lun 
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Rukh-i-tai lala o nasrin khatt-i-ti faba o raihan 
Lab-i-ti ghtncha-i-rangin qadd-i-ti fitua-i-dauran.! 





And if they be read in reversed order a couplet is formed which 
may also be referred to three several metres,* and with a change 
of gafiyah® and radif* in the following 1nanner :'— 


Khatt-i-tii sabza o raihan, rukh-i-ti lala o nasrin 


Qadd-i-ti fitna-i-dauran,® lab-i-ti ghuncha-i-rangin, 


And from that which remains. in black letters, a distinct open- 
ing couplet remained? Other tours de force also existed in this 
opening couplet, which are explained in the marginal notes to the 
work. 


(ii) Ramal-i-mogamman makhbin, and the scansion is : 


wlety 9 3 tie gh a vir 9 8 Wes 
wi des wid wills wid 
(iii) Mujtas-i-mugamman makhbin : and the scansion is: 
ols) 9B wen be wires 4 Ay 
vids us tae wills ole lie 


See Elements of Arabic and Persian Prosody (Ranking) pp. 49, 67, 90. 

1 MS. (B) reads wliee in place of Wl) 39> 50 also footnote variant. 

2 The three metres are those given in note 5, on the preceding page. 

3 asU Qaiyah. This signifies the rhyme, of which the essential letter is 


called the (sy ravi, which may have also other letters preceding it aud 


four following. 


4 UL Radif is the name given to a quiescent alif following a fatha, a wao 


quiescent followin a ye quiescent following a kasra, in other 
t is one of the letters 1, 3, qe placed as a letter of prolongation 
It is more accurately called 9S) Ridf. : 
; i i if is the letter ye in the words rangi, 
‘hus in the lines now cited the Radif is t \ ; 
cr ga whereas in the former verses the radif was alif, as in the words 
, 


raihan and dauran, MS. (A) omits wus) 9 . See also Garcin de Tassy, op. 


cit., p. 370. ‘ 

6 MS. (B) omits Gb oh. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read wlio) bizstan. 

1 For example, we cau read 
Shahanshaha lab-i-ti jan 
Hami binam shuda khandan, 
Nami giyam khad-i-ti gul 
Shayad gahir dam-i-jaulan 


g a samma or 


words i 
before the raw. 


King of kings thy lip is life 

‘As Llook it wreathes in smiles; 
I say not thy cheek’s a rose 
Blooming as thou passest by. 
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And from the four! couplets of a qasidah?® some of the words of 
which are written in red ink, the followirg qgita‘h® containing the 
conquest of Badakhshan may be obtained, and the qita‘h also has 
a hidden meaning, the explanation of which is obtained from cer- 
tain verses extracted from these two gqasidahs.* 


Qita‘h. 
Ta-i Shah-i-Shahan-i-dauran ki shud 
Hamisha tura kar fath o zafar. 
Girifti Badakhshan o tarikh shud. 
Muhammad Humayén Shah-i-bahr o bar.6 


Rubai.® 


Until the weak body of the beggar became the dust of his ° 


threshold, 
His heart on account of his sorrow and ¥exation, fell desolate. 
Whe life of this helpless one left lim because of desire for the 
beloved, 
His love exceeded’ all bounds, if haply at that time that king 


might summon him. 


1 MS. (A) rends 3'¢>- 2 Ms. (A) foy25, 

8 The dsb qita’h. Must contain not less than two conplets nor more 
than a hundred and seventy. ‘I'he first two hemistiches need not rhyme, 
Dut the second hemistich of every verse must rhyme with the final hemistich 
of the opening verse. 

The soas qasidah 
must rhyme. It must consist in Persian of not less than twenty-five couplets 
and not more than hundred and seventy. See also Garcin de Tassy, 
‘Rhetorique et Prosodie for an explanation of these and other terms, and 
Gladwin, Dissertations. 

4% The reading in the text and in both MSS. (A) (B) is anintelligible, we 
must evidently read 9° Gx! for OL7. The footnote to the text merely 
‘states that the reading in the text is found in all three MSS , but makes no 
attempt to explain the true reading. 

5 y= &S Wysled O65°. These words give the date 927. 

The translation of these verses is: 

Thou art king of the kings of the age, 
: - Whose continual object: is conquest and victory. 

‘Then did’st seize Badakhshan, and ips tar7kh was 
Humayia king of sea and land, 

BA _mughar « enka iat, 


In this form of poem the two opening hemistiches 
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Gishwira.! 

Tell the good tidings’ of the victory of the king of my faith.” 
And if my life should obtain a few days grace from that exact- 
ing creditor? Death, this qastdah, together with all the qasidahs 
and such useful information as I have written down in a separate 
note-book in the course of my travels, shall, should opportunity 
offer, be included among the contents of the second volume of the 
Najatu-r-Rashid* which I am anxiously longing to complete, 
should God, who facilitates our undertakings, so will it. 

Another poet * is Wafa‘i, by which takhallus Shaikh Zainu-d- 
Din Khafi § is commonly known, who was Sadr-i-mustagill (Judge- 
plenipotentiary) ® during the reign of Babar Padishah. There 


1 BylpcogS Gashwéra. Lit., earring. The first line of a ghazal or qasida, 
following immediately upon another. 
Read be uyo & gird ss MS. (A) 2b Gye daw and gd dq38. A 


footnote variant reads. 
2 The following is the correct reading. Immediately after the gishwara 


youd crt wi ote Je! iliic poe 5 dds cy 8 oo 
god abi vost’ Gal 99 alee pli coe ys & Dtyd 9 dulaT ple Qo 
MS. (A). - #! Jy duly) Oulyd wT 

sontgt ole), Nojatu-i-Rashid. There is a MS. of this work of Badiowi, 
belonging to the College of Fort William, in the Library of the Asiatic Society 


of Bengal, No. om (See J. A. 8, B. xxxviii. p. 136). The title of the work 
n on the second and last pages. The “ second 
uthor does not appear ever to haye been 
it would seem he had commenced the 


gives the tarikh of its compositio 
daftar” here mentioned by our a 
written, though from his statement 


* work. 


4 MS. (A) reads as by So. 


6 One Zainu-d-Din Khifi, was @ famons saint. His life is given in the 
Nafahatu-l-Uns, Calcutta edition, p. 569; but the one meant in this passage 1s 
the Shaikh Zain who read the khufbah in Dihli in Babar’s name after the 
battle of Panipat, see Firishta, Bo. Text, p- 381 and Erskine, Memoirs of Baber, 


308. as i 
Khafi or Khawafi means ‘coming from Khawaf’ which is a district and 


town in Khurasan. Onr maps have Khaff or Khif due west of Herat. See 
(Ain-i- Akbari (B) I. p. 445 and footnote, also p. 592 and footnote. 

6 Jhiwe pr. Sadr-i-mustagill. The Sadr was an officer of justice whose 
power appears to have been almost unlimited, his edict was necessary to 
legalise the accession of a new king. 
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is a mosque in Agra to his memory,! and a school situated on the 
other side of the river Jamna. He was the possessor of excellen- 
cies both bodily and mental, and in the constraction of enigmas 
and chronograms, and in extempore versification, and in all the 
minutie of poetry and prose, and in rhetoric, he was unapproach- 
able in his own age. ‘ 

They say that in the very first assembly in which he made 
homage to Babar Padshah, he asked, what is your age? Without 
premeditation he answered, Qabl asin ba pang sal chil sala budam, 
wa halan chibal sala am, wa ba'd az di sal-i-digar chihal tumam 


mi shavad.§ 
Tt should moreover be known that (Babar Padshah) also asked 


(a riddle) of the author of this Muntakhab saying: Pish azin ba | 


yak sal panjah sala budam, wa jalan panjah sala am, wa ba‘d azin 
ba dah sal panjah sala mt shavam.§ 

Tt is well known that one day Shaikh Zain went to visit the 
brilliant resting-place of Sultana-l-Mashaikh Nizamu-d-Din 
Auliya may God sanctify him, and having heard that story of the 
Shaikh about “ Al Hidaya mushtarak wa tanh khushtarak ” * 
repeated this git‘ah on the spot: 


His duties were to enquire into the circumstances of persons before grants 
were made to them. Under his orders were the Qazi and the Mir ‘Adi. See 
din-i-Akbari, (B) 1. 268-270. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read myo? 21 instead of myo ercnle gl 
(Text). 

2 That is to say “ Five years ago I was chil (Ue) years of age and now 
: Tam chikal (Ue) years of age, and two years hence my chihal (forty) 
years will be complete. 

> (chil) stands for 33 thus @ = J =30 
Ape (chihal) stands for 38 thus @ =3 * =6 J =30 
while Oye chihal is the Persian for forty. 

completely 1 6‘ the point by reading Je chil throughout.” 

\ s fifty (panjah) years of age, now Tam fifty-one 

years of age, teu years hence I shall be 
% 














8s MS. (A) reads 59! eee Habs, Seo TineieAkbari, (B) 1. 605 
= ee 


rar t 
Qit‘ah. 


Oh our Shaikh! may there come to thee from God gifts w: 

out ceasing, 
What am I that I should say “ Al Hidaya mushtarak” 
Thon sayest “ Tanha khushtarak”’ as thou didst say before 
Make it “ Mushtarak” if thou dost not say 
“ Tanha& khushtarak.” 





















Verse. 


Grief has seized me by the sleeve, why should I hide my head 
in my sleeve ? 

Desire has grasped my skirt, why should I withdraw my foot 47 
within my skirt ? 

_Ah! my sleeve in desire for thee and my skirt also are torn 
to rags, 

Why should I hide my head in my sleeve and withdraw my 
foot within my skirt without thee P ! 

He wrote a tarikh dealing with the circumstances 3 of the con- 
quest of Hindustan, and explaining its wonders, in which he did 
full justice to the claims of erudition. 

His death occurred near Chinhar in the year 940 H. and he 
was buried within the precincts of a college which he himself had | 
founded, ; 

Another (poet) was Maulana Nadiri-i-Samarqandi, who was 
of the wonders of the age, of excellent qualities, and a compen- 
dium of perfection.$ He had a strong attachment for a beautiful 
yonth named Nizam, and the following well-known solution of an 
atical meaning, was composed for him: 








ve 
ne 





enigm 
Verse. 
I the broken-hearted tell the praises of Nizam the famous, 


Din Anliya. Amir Khusrit exclaimed “ Al hidaya mushtarak.” “ The gifts are 
in common ;”” whereapon Nigamu-d-Din Auliya replied. oh a 
« Al hidaya mushtarak lakin tanhé khushtarak.” ‘as 
che gifts are truly in common, but I should be better pleased to_ enjoy ; 
tem alone.” meee 
‘1 MS. (A) transposes the last two lines. ee 


a MS. (A) omits Jil. 


vs 
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For my heart, when absent from him, lies disordered! and 
enfeebled. 


Rubai. 
I am grieved, and in my heart on thy account I hold a 
hundred sorrows, 
Without the rubies of thy lips, I am matched against pain 
hour by hour; : 
T am in despair for this life, I the poor, the dejected, 
T hope that the road of annihilation may become my refuge. 


Gishwara. 


Ising the praise of the locks of my beloved. 
‘And the following verses are part of the fruit of his fertile 


genius. 


Ghazal 
How wondrous graceful is my loved one’s form, 
I yield myself a slave to that figure and carriage ; . 
My loved one would not look towards me with compassion, 
Perhaps she displayed an inclination towards strangers. 
Nadiri! go towards the wineshop 
And pledge thy head and turban for wine. 


Verse. 


Though I remained my whole life-long there at the head of 
thy street, 

I swear by my life, that I never enjoyed a moment's peace ; 

Wherever I bowed my head with the intention of obeisance 

Thou wert there the Ka‘bah$ towards which I turned. 

‘A whole world was admitted to intimacy, and yet I remained 
forlorn, 


[ 613 } 


All were accepted there but I was rejected ; 
Why do you ask Nadiri, what is thy condition in that road, 
At one time [ am unhappy, at another | was happy! there. = 
He also wrote this Qasédah in honour of the deceased 
Emperor. ; 


Qasidah. 


Thanks be to God that with a settled mind 

Intimate? friends sat together in pleasure ; 

The rose-garden is the pleasure-resort of people, for there in 
the presence of the rose, the nightingale sorrowful at the 
absence of his beloved became rejoiced by its presence, 

It may be that the beloved one of the garden had been 
stripped naked by Autumn, 

So that she has woven a patchwork garment of the hundred 
petals of the rose. 

The rose and the jasmine, the spikenard and the basil ure in 
one place? » 

See! the Emperor of Spring has come with his retinue and 
troops. 

The birds are singing the praises of the Emperor of heavenly 


grandeur * 


On the branches of the trees, like the preachers from their 


pulpits. . 
The glorious 
Humaytn, 
Who has a powerful hand and as 
f the Almighty. 
ol “ wisdom of the learned, 


From his intelligence springs the wisd 
From his insight arises the perception of the men of acute 


vision, 


Khaqan, the Emperor of dignity like Jamshid, 


turdy heart by the decree 


ith the fingers in the direction of the 
must be placed upon the ground, wi s 
Qiblah, which was originally Jerusalem, but was afterwards changed ‘2 the 
Ka‘bah. Mishkatu-l-Masabih, Cap. xv. part i. r 
See Hughes’ Dict. of Islam, arts Ku'‘bah. . tig 


ims. (4) Sf partes 
2 The text 


intimate. 


5 MS, (A) reads SE ht. * Text duiye Sli, MS. (B) reuds 


- 












reads _ye** contemporary, but MSS. (A) (B) rend pile Ey 







474. 













Ye 


ers 
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Since prohibited things are unlawful by the statutes of religion, 
‘He hastens to perform the deeds for which there is divine 
sanction. 

There have gathered together, to secure the victory of the | 
army of Islam, 

The unrivalled warriors of his army, the brave men of his 
troops, 

Beneath his victorious standard, on the field of Fortune, 

May the favour of the Bverlasting be his protector and ally. 

Oh thon by the generosity of whose hand all things have 
their being,! ; 

By the sharpness of whose sword all properties both acci- | 
dental and essential? obtain permanence. 

Inthe first day of eternity, the object of creation for the 
Lord of the world was the evolution of thy form from this 
revolving sphere, 

Should Gabriel a second time be the bearer of revelation, 

Pure passages ® will be revealed in thy glory. 

Bvery subtilty of science which thy ruby lip pronounces 

Has become as famous in the world as the uninterrupted 
tradition.* 

Tt is well-knowa that this is a commentary on the books of 
mathematical science, this wonderful composition of thine 
on the discovery of circles. F ‘ 

How can any one deny the vastness of thy knowledge P 

None but a stubborn disputant® will deny self-evident truths. 


1 isd qiwam is the stay or support of any thing, that in virtue of which 


it subsists, 


a ple 9 Ulf! A’rdz 0 jawdhir. By ces6 ‘Arazun, is meant in the 
erie nal language of Muslim theologians, a thing that is not permanent, 
: abn ” ae opposed to y%9= jauharun, “an essential,” see Lane, s. v- 
ean V. Ve LsyF and de. 
tb oly. re 





“gives the ‘word 34 kibar, thus completing the mu‘ammé or enigma, 
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I cannot estimate thy perfections, for in every art thon 
become perfectly skilled ; 

When compared with thy philosophic intellect and good fo: 
tune, the angelic essence becomes as one of the common 
material ! objects. 

Thy generosity is of such a nature that at the moment of 4 
bestowing 

Thou knowest without asking all the hidden desires of the 
mind, : 

This enigma upon the name of Kibar® is also by him: 


. Verse. 


That face is the Qur’an, and that down on the cheek is the 
sign* of tyranny and oppression ; 

The cheek of that heart-ravishing one has no endowment of 
the mole of fidelity.® 


1 Read ules! for cast. MS. (A). 

2 MS, (A) reads LF MS. (B) reads LS. 

8 The text reads yt with a footnote saying that all three MSS. are SS 
the same. MS. (B) reads »_y!- ; " 

4 The text reads uf, MS. (B) reads Sif, 

5 The verse in the original runs thas : 

Mushof ast dnrié wa an khatt ayat i jaur o jafa st 
Ariz i an dil-sitan bi bahra az khal i wofa st 

The word wis“ mushaf here has two meanings, (1) a collection of pages & 
hs” suhuf, written upon, and placed between two boards, hence a copy of 
the Qur’in, (2) affected by tashif, which is a technical expression for so alter- 
ing a word by changing diacritical points and altering the order of its com- 
ponent letters, that it acquires a different signification. ; 

In accordance with this second meaning, in the word 3 yf the letter 9 
apao is first dropped leaving _f anr then » ris changed into > b giving? 
abr, by transposing these letters we get ye bar. F 2 a 

The word bs hate has also two meanings, (1) down on the cheek, (2) a 
letter or character. Hence we may translate “ that letter is the sign of tyranny 


and oppression.” Now ol kaftan, cutting or cleaving, is sach asign, 
and may be represented by its root SW haf, which is tho letter of the = 


i efixed to the syllable y4 bar above found 
alphabet required, and when prefix e syllable oF te) 
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The death of the aforesaid Maulana took place in the year 
966 H. and Mir Amani Kabuli wrote the following ‘artkh! of the 


event. 
Verse. : 


‘Alas! the pity of it, that the discerner of subtilties Nadiri 
has departed, 
That rare poet ? who did full justice to eloquence in the world ; 
I sought to express the date of his death by way of enigma, 
Wisdom answered one has gone from among the masters of 
speech.® ‘ 
Another is Shaikh Abul Wahid* Farighi, who was deeply 
imbued with the feelings of a darvesh and was ® renowned for his 
sweet singing ; the following is taken from his poems : 


Verse. 


So great is the habitual oppression of that seeker after tyranny 
That a morsel of mercy from him, seems a great beauty. 
And in his impassioned style he says : 


Verse. 


- Praise be to God that I am freed from the love of an ill- 
conditioned sot, 
Who used to fall, as did his eyes, from drunkenness in every 
road, 
Who, like the cup, for the sake of a draught, was lip to lip 
swith every man, 
Who like the flagon bent himself to every cup in every place. 









a ene 


: 





36 wf” ‘This we may read An Nadiri ki, That Nadiri who : or, 
ok Ge obs 


y Raft yake as suthun wardn. Hf from why w= 
is 967, we remove sY that is one, wo have 
wey Ss a rs 


Nae 


Lo Oltay 
The following is also by him. nsec 


Verse. 


At in time when my heart was blest with thy companion- * 
ship, 

It did not seem that such a blessing could be expressed ; ‘ 

In short, the whole of my life’s reckoning had passed in 
separation from thee, 

Who can count the joy of meeting! what a store of happiness 
it was ! 

Strangers last night were near you, while Farighi at an 
immense distance was burning like rue! upon the fire of 
disappointment, 

This is also his : 





Verse. 


Oh my intimate companions do not break the bond ‘of union 
In dispersion is distraction, do not break it and depart. 
And again he writes : 
Verse. 
When thou drawest out thine arrow from my breast leave its 
point there, 
Grant me my heart to yield my life in thy service manfully. 
His death occurred in the year 940 H., and he was buried in 
the monastery * of Shaikh Zainu-d-Din 3 at Agra, and in conse- 
quence of the extremity of their unanimity and concord both 
left the world in the same year. It is said that at the time when 
these two eminent men went to Hindistaén, owing to their 
excessive profligacy they possessed nothing but an old postin * 
between them. Shaikh Zainu-d-Din® said to Shaikh Abil- 
Wajd,s “1 will take this to the bazar of Kabul upon the condition 
nd indulge in any pleasantries.” He agreed, 


that you won't come & 
and a purchaser having run it up toa most extravagant figure 


id. Rue is said in the @hiagu-l-lughat to be burned to avert 


1 did Sipar > ; 
the evil oe Rue was called “ herb of grace” from its supposed efficacy in 
exorcism. 

: 8 MS, (A). 4 A sheepskin coat. 
2 Omit iy. MSS. (A) (B). ) 
6 MS. (A) % ~ . 6 MS. (B). MS. (A) reads day!Lyl. 
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a 


[ae 


was ready to give five shahrukhis! but Shaikh Zain kept demand. 
ing more. At last Shaikh Abal-Wajd came up in a disinterested 
way and was acting as broker, after a deal of haggling he said, 
Ah! you cheat! why this door mat 2 itself contains® five 
Shahrukhis worth of fleas and lice”! so the bargain was at an end, 
and Shaikh Zain was annoyed and said, “ What sort of time was 
this for the stupid jokes you are so fond of ? We wanted the price 
of a loaf, and this isthe way you're going to pay for #it” ! Shaikh 
Abal-Wajd fell into a fit of laughter. 

Another is Jahi Yatman,® who was from Bukhara, and having 
acquired a reputation on this account in Kabul, offered his services 
at the time when the late Emperor proceeded towards Hindustan 8 
obtained great favours from Humiayin, and rose to a confidential 
position, and at the time when Shah Muhammad Khan Sali? 
was left in Kabul as revenue commissioner,’ he treated® the 
Mulla just like the rest of the people, and caused him serious 
annoyance. The Mulla accordingly composed an elegant tarkib 


} The Shahrukhi was a coin equivalent to 16 dams, or 2} to a rupee. They 
were 80 called because they were first coined by Shah Rukh the Mnghal 
Sultan of Persia, A. H. 807-850. Thomas, Pathan kings, p. 381. The purchaser 
was thus willing to give about two rapees for the postin, The postin is a 
jacket made of dressed sheepskin dyed a yellow colour and more or less 
handsomely embroidered in yellow silk. It is worn like Brian O’Linn’s 
breeches “with the fleshy side ont and the woolly side in.” They cost about 
thirty or forty rupees, according to their embroidery. 

8 Toxt reads Us. Batil. In the text this word is followed by a (?) 
‘MS (A) has what may be JX patal, in which case the meaning would be 
‘a mab,” and this in consideration of the matted condition of a filthy postin 
‘seems the true reading. 

8 MS. (B) omits O44, 4 MSS. (A) (B) Smt or! WS colt. 
6 MS. (A) reads foes) we choy wa digare Hami Tamban. MS. (B) 
reads sUreds vale Jahi-i-yatminan. A footnote to the text gives olay 
ay that Nafaisw 1-Maagir writes “Jahi Yatmiya@n was from Bukhara, 
Yatmiyan was a native of that place, for which reason he was 










‘lampoon read® in Silii’s presence by the Mulla in full assemb 


zane. Whoremaster, 
See 
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band lampooning Sali,! and inasmuch as the Emperor h 
daughter of Shah Muhammad Sali* in his servioege é 
exception ® in his favour alone, and erased the names of all t 
members of his family, male and female, consigning the mn 
ignominy. Inasmuch as Humayiin was also incensed 
that ass * who had been the source of all this mischief, he ha | 


and evinced the greatest delight and merriment, and made h 
give a large sum as a reward. By degrees that lampoon b 
more and more disgracefully scurrilous, accordingly I 
restricted myself to citing one extract from it in this place, whi 
is as follows :— . = 

“Tam the poet of Shah Humayin and the dust of his thres-— 


hold, | 35h 
The retinue of my poetic worth casts the moon's brightness 
into shade. * 


My poem is the Emperor, and my noble verses are his cavalry 
and soldiery, ’ 
I experienced oppression from a fool,§ without any fault or 
crime of mine. 
If a fragment of paper has become blackened by my ravings, 
If my meditations turn towards? satirizing him, ti 
The object is that that these idiotic asses gh 
May have a regard for the honour and dignity of this class 
Alas, for that man who contends with the tribe of p te, ae 
Whoever contends with me contends against calami Rare ye 
The Emperor interfered at this verse saying, “Why do you 
not word it thus : i a 
« Whoever contends with me contends with God” 
The following verses are also by him :— 













1 MSS. (A) (B). 8 MSS. (A) (B). 


8 Mss. (A) (B) sale psine, zi 
4 The Text reads > Khar but M.S, (A). reads "> Khusur, father-in- 
law. ae tet eS 
5 MSS. (A) (B) 8490? glee. 
6 MSS. (A) (B) read (set be-bhirade, The text reads 


7 Text 3 csy witha footnote 853 for Sy: 


[ 620 ] 
Verse. 


As long as we have existed we have been lovers and have 
incurred ignominy, 
Yet we have been constant to the true proportions of lovers, 
This is also his :— 
Verse. 

Ye, beautteous ones, are all devoid of love and faithfulness, 
Yo treat your captives with tyranny and oppression, 

Ye promised to be faithful, but have vowed falsely, 

Say truly, why ave ye all thus false ? 

Not in this city alone are we disgraced on your account, 


Byerywhere ye are the cause of our disgrace, 
How often will ye ask what is your object in the world P 


T say truly that ye are, ye are, ye are. 
Jahi cannot save his life from your hands 
For ye are a calamity of the calamities sent by God. 


_ The following is also by him : 
Verse. 


479. 


Last night the moon of the ‘Id appeared in the form of a 
misqal | 
Because from the vapours of fasting the mirror of the heart 
was clouded. 
Was this the new moon? or by reason of the leanness of 
- their bodies, 
Did the bone of the rib of the thirsty-lipped fast-enduring 
nes appear ? 
as it that they had fashioned a saddle? for the camel of 











body of Majniiu who had become pale 
of ? 

28 enrol itself among thy servants, 
a 

Marazat, isa shell nsed 


. 
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And for that reason has bent the bow in order to strin 

Moreover thy messenger has bound on his bells, # and 

placed the feather of distinction on his head, 

He is going from Rim to bear tidings from Zanzibar. 

It must be borne in mind that this verse ® KAwesh ra dar 
khuddami ta mikhwahad falak. (The very heaven wishes’ 1r¢ 
itself among your servants) he has taken from a couplet of th 

qasidah of Nizam Astarabadi, which runs thus,— ‘a 

Shab nujiim az majma‘-i-mardum nighan Gwarda and 

Waz mah i nau taza harfe darmiyan dwarda and 

At night the stars have appeared like an assembly of men | 

‘And have brought into their midst a new idea in the shape of 

the new moon ; are 

The Shah of Zangbar has taken his seat upon the throne of 

‘ Empire a 

And the stars have brought the bow as an offering to him. 





ones 


Rubaii. 

The down which encircles thy cheek is the cause of my dis- 
traction, 
Thy locks are the cause of my helplessness and distress, 
That dusky ringlet is bent upon my undoing, 
‘All these charms are the cause of my distraction. = 


a The following is also his : 
Come, for the sky has prepared for your pastime 4 f 
The sun as the golden gourd, and the crescent-1 

hook.® ; 


se 


1 188 3} p42 (Toxt). MS. (A) reads 3105 pts MS. (B) reads WS te 

2 Sj ains Basta sang. The dak-runners in the East carry acluster of 

: i taff carried over” 
lar bells called Zang or rang, tied to one end of the si rried over 

ke of which the mail-bag is attached, as a signal 


their shoulders, to the other end : 
to clear the way. Zang-bastan has the secondary meaning of acquiring a 


importance. MSS. (A) (B) read Sy for HK). 
“8 MS. (A) reads 4 |) “8 wt. 

& (oil CRI qabaq bazi. Qabagq signifies in T 
th SE el to hang up wooden gourd as a mi 
ter times a bowl was substituted for the gourd. a 
wend kajak. The-name given to the hook upon which the bo’ 
in the game of qabaq andazi. (@hidgu-l-lughat.) 


‘arki a gourd ; in anciet 
ark for arch 






: 


ie. el 


( 2 ] 


Bairam Khan has a well-known qastduh with this same rhyme, 
but ina different metre, of which the following is the opening 


couplet :— 
5 Verse. 
Thy shaft has carried away the loop of the gubaq! from its 
hook, 


Thy meteor, by the help of the crescent-moon has erased the 
form of the Pleiades. ; 
These two opening couplets are derived from the opening couplet 
* of a gastdah by the celebrated Nigari Tiini. The death of Mulla 
Jahi took place in the year 956 H. and was due to some poison 
which a servant introduced into his cup. 

Another poet is Haidar Tiinia’i, a man of parts, and unequalled 
in the technicalities of harmony, he had a competent faculty for 
both poetry and music. He spent the greater part of his life in 
Hindustan, The lampoon upon the Maliku-l-munajjimin? of the 
time of Humayiin Padshah, which he wrote at Panjgah, is one of 
the marvels of the age, and a rarity for all time. 

a + The following opening, couplet which he wrote for his threnody 
on the death of the saintly martyred Imam,’ accepted of God, 
murdered by man, offspring of the Prophet, by descent from the 
pure Fatimah, wpon them be peace,® is read during the ‘Ashira in 
the assemblies for the commemoration of the death of Husain.® 


481. 


1 The text reads “SS kabak and a footnote states that all three MSS. have 
the word written with kaf-i-kaliman (S ). MS, (A) however has Hw 
— gabaq. + The crescent moon is compared to an erasing-knife (K= ) 
2 Prince of Astrologers. 
_ 8 Husain, the second son of 
mad, was slain at Karbala, A. H. 61. 
1-Batil. The word batil literally means an offset of a palm-tree, 
arent tree and independent of it. With the article J! al, in 
Fatimah, it denotes her distinction from other women on the 
cellence and religion. See Lane s. v, 
(A) ‘The text reads pvt ale, 
tating that the expression in the 
in any MS. Clearly the editor 
(ae aes 
Sty a : 














‘Ali by his wife Fitimah, danghter of Mubam- 
See Hughes’ Dict. of Islam. 
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Verse. Bie: 



















The month of Muharram has come and our eyes are ( 
to weep, 
We let fall tears of blood at the thought of Husain 
lips. 


Rubia. 
Thou art he whom in envy they call the sun and moon, iy 


Thy troops, both horse and foot, they call the moonfaced one *: 
Thou art worthy of this, with this grace and beauty of thine, | “7 


That all the kings of the age should call thee sovereign lord, — 


The following is also by him :— mm 
My heart thou hast no friend to compare with sorrow for him, 
Thou hast no comfort in life like sympathy for him, ié 


And this :— batt” 
Every moment my heart's desire has some fresh allurement, 
To bear her coquetry costs my life, what of that ? it is her 

life. 
How can I liken the lips of my love to the bud of the rose, 
The bud is tightly pursed it is true, but is dumb and silent. 
of this man Haidar Tani was an arrant coward 

% accordingly in the months§ of the year 985 H. 

f Humayiin; one day he was deser 

circumstances of a journey by boat and its terrors, in such a w aren 

that the effects of fear were evident from his behaviour.* “Tasked — et 

May be you regret having gone on the Hajj? > and I hs 

te to the occasion that verse which hisrivals 


The son 
spiritless ; 
entered the service 0 


saying, 
repeated as appropria 
said to the poet Qudsi.° 


a 


l The pathetic story of the death of Husain slain in his attempts to quench au 
his thirst, forms the theme of the annual ceremonies of the Muharram, See 
Hughes’ Dict. of Isldm, ar where a fall account ei Sh ; 
of Husain’s death is given. ae 

2 MS. (A) reads wrt: 


§ MS, (A) omite 29% a3 
4 Toxt cileiel MS. (A) uilast as. (B) IS. 


b Hajj or greater pilgrimage. 
: si of Karbala, see 


tt, Muharram, and Al-Husain, 


Ms. (A) (B) omit Jn 2 


6 Mir Husain Qudi Ain-i- Akbar? (B) T. 602. 


[ 624 ] 
Verse. 


From the hardships of the desert path, and its thorns, ! 
Of the coming to the Ka‘bah you are probably repentant. 

He replied instantly, “ Yea! verily.” The king said, why should 
he repent of having visited the Ka‘bah, though he may indeed 
repent of sitting in a ship. At that same moment Mathin#* Khan, 
the elegant and accomplished mime, in accordance with a hint from 
the king, made himself up® to represent a mad man bitten by a 
dog, and began to bark like adog, and seized Haidar, and dragged 
him forward with his turban flying one way and his shoes another. 
He began running in all directions, ® till at last he rolled on the 
ground, and set them all laughing immoderately. When he 
learned the truth he was desperately ashamed. The king at- 
tempted to console him, but it ended by his being obliged to leave 
Hindustan. Another is Shah Tahir Khwandi® Dakkani, the 
younger brother of Shah Ja‘far; the ‘Ulama of ‘Iraq, however 
ridicule his pretensions to descent from Khwandi stock, and have 
prepared a document bearing upon this question, to which both 
his opponents and supporters subscribed their signatures, 7 as is 
mentioned in the Kamilu-t-tawartkk of Ibn Agir Jazari, ® and also 
in the Lubbu-t-tawdrtkh® of Qazi Yahya Qazwini, and other works. 
He claimed to be intimately connected with Shah Tahmasp, but 


1 wise la Khar-i-mughailan. See ante, p- 550 n, 1. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) ost Mathi. 8 MS. (B) rends &&lw, 

4°-MS, (A) reads ly 33> crl- 5 MS (A) omits sy. 

6 MS. (A) reads Khondi (gy. Shih Tahir Junaidi, See Beale Dict. Or. 
Biog., p. 250. See also Briggs Firishta, vol. iii. reign of Burhan Nigam Shah. 

7 MSS. (A) (B) Sols BS. ‘The text rends olf Ms. (B) reads “bs, 
8 The author of this celebrated history which is also called Al Kamil ji-t- 
akh (the perfect history) or more commonly Al-Kémil, was Shaikh Abi-l- 
ibn Abi-l-Karan Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abda-l-Karim 
Wahid ash-Sharbani commonly known as Tbnu-l-Asir. 

| Al-Jazari (the jslander) from his birth-place the island of Ibn 

r of the Tigris above Mosul. He was born 
H. (1232 A.D.). See Elliot and Dowson, ll. 


















(Marrow of History). The author of this 
ini (Dimishqi) who died 960 A.H. 
and Haji Khalifa, 11076. — 


_ preeternatural occurrence brought about by 
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eventually he was led, by the abuse which was heaped 1 
in connection with the aforesaid claim to relationship,! and 
excessive annpyance caused him by Mir Jamalu-d-Din 


Astarabadi, to proceed to the Dakkan, whicl is famed as 


tion from Nizam Shah, the ruler of that country, and was re- 
warded with considerable advancement, and attaining the highes 
dignities 8 reached the rank of Juwmlatu-l-Mulk (Chief finance- 
minister of the State). The Shi‘ah tenets spread widely, in fact i 
we may say they were really inaugurated in those regions through — 
the instrumentality of Shah Tahir. Nizam Shah Bahri, who was 
afflicted with an incurable * malady of long standing, was cured 
by the virtue * of a charm pronounced over him by Shah Ja‘far, 
and that occurrence, which was in reality was of the nature of 
Istidraj, he attributed to the miraculous powers (kardmat) of 
Shab Ja‘far,$ and acting upon his instigation abandoned the religious * 
a 

1 MS. (A) reads GJ. 2 MSS. (A) (B) Bdzd7o Aad} jlo » patie 5 

8 Shah Tahir, by prophesying the recovery of his son ‘Abdu-I-Qadir, who 
was dangerously ill, induced Nigam Shah to reject the names of Abi Bukr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Usman, who are the three first Khalifahs of the Sunnis, from the 
Khutbah, and to substitute those of the Imams, thus proclaiming himself a ie 
Shi‘ah. See Firishta, Bo. text, IT. 220 et. seqq. Briggs, (111. £28) merely y 
mentions the fact but does not give the story. 

Read & ge ¥. MS. (A). * 

5 gsily® wae) Uadhs, Bafujail-i-fusiin Khwani. This is a very strange ex- 
pression, and although it occurs in the text and MSS, (A) (B), I would 
suggest we should read Jed ba-fazli. The use of spells and charms for 
rmitted to Muslims provided there was in them no 
suppicion of Spo shirk, that is, of associating anything with God. We read 
in the Mighkat that spells were permitted to be used “to counteract the iu. 
effects of a malignant eye; and on those bit by snakes or scorpions, and for yi 
sores in the side.” They were also directed to be used for jaundice which 
was held to be an effect of the evil-eye. See Mishkdtu-l-Masabih, XXI. Part. 


MS. (B) reads 49 us* oz”. ‘ 

6 riot. Istidrdj, In the Kashshaf this is defined as follows: «aA 

the ageney of an unbeliever or an 

pious man, and in conformity with his desires.” Another definition is also 

iyen from the Shamed ily--Musammadiyal, ss Istidra) is a preeternatural ogoar- 
3 


79 


the cure of disease was pe! 


ss “ 
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tenets of Sunnat! and Jama‘at,* which he held as one of the Mak. 
dawiyah,* and became a fanatical heretics What cruel and vexa- 
tious treatment as accursed and excommunicate did,not these two 
jll-starred ones® inflict upon the ‘Ulama@ and Shaikhs of that land! 
So that at last their disgraceful conduct led to the expulsion of the 
true Muslims, and heresy® from that day again became firmly 
rooted in that country. 

_ Shah Tahir was in natural descriptive poetry comparable to 
Nizam Astarabadi in astronomical poetry. The following is from 
one of his gasidahs written in eulogy of Humaytn Padshah, In 
it he has imitated Anwari. 


Verse. 


When the golden litter of the sun enters the resting-place of 
Hamal,? 
The tulip lights its lamp, and the narcissus its torch ; 


rence brought about by the agency of infidels or evil-doers.” It is generally 
understood that a miracle brought about by one who claims to be a prophet, 
if it be in accordance with his desires is called mu‘jiza, while if it be contrary 
to his intention itis called Ihdnat, Again that which is brought about by any 
_ other than a prophet, if he be faithful, pious, and perfect in the knowledge 
of God, is called kardmat; that performed by the ordinary believer is 
called ma‘anat, but that which is performed by infidels is to be called istidraj. 
Kashshéf I. 468. 
1 The word dine Sunnat means literally ‘a path’ and the Sunnis are known 


as die Ua} Ahl-i-Sunnat “the people of the path.” The Sunnis have claim- 
ed for themselves this title in virtue of their acknowledging the first four 
Khalifahs to have been the rightful successors of Muhammad, and receiving 
the “six books” of tradition. 

2 cle jama'at, Assembly. It is here used in its technical sense of 
oS y0 Sie sunnatun mwakkadatun an authenticated traditional practiee. 
Sunnis are commonly called Ahl-i-swnnah wa jama‘ah. 

8 For an account of the Mahdawi sect, see Ain-i- Akbar? (B.) L., pp. iii. iv. 


Las yio matarafiz-i-ghali. The meaning appears to be “ became 
Shi‘ah than the Shi‘ahs themselves.’ The form of the word 
es some such translation. 


(A) (B) read pyMtiye, 













& 
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Now the mountain is freed from the headache caused 
Bahman and Dai,! i 


And the spring cloud washes from its forehead the sandal.) 
The following Qastdah in praise of the Prophet® is also 
his, although the guriz-gah,* nay even the commencement of the 
Qasidah in its entirety, is not suitable to the dignity of the holy 
Commander (of the Faithful) on him be peace.® 


Qasidah. . 


Once more the time has come when in accordance with the 
summons of the sky 

The rose spreads its crimson blanket on the conch of the 
garden; 

The clouds of Naisan, with the keen blood-hued dagger of 
the lightning i 

Erases the word “ice” ® from the pages of the earth’s 
surface. 

The close-eyed darlings the buds, like an army of Ozbaks,? 

Make a night-attack at early dawn upon the army of Dai, 

Behold the forms of bud and of rose with the sky for a 


branch ! 
The conical shadow of the earth is the bud, the sun in 


heaven is the rose. 















Dai is the tenth and Bahman the eleventh 


1 osd9 wert Bahman-o-Dat. 
4 they answer to December and January. See 


month of the Persian year: 
Al-Birini Chronology, p- 52. 


a Joie Sandal, Santalum album, E , 
The wood ground into powder is much nsed in India made into a paste with 


water as an application to the forehead in headaches. The Makhzann-l-Adwiya 
recommends the addition of a little camphor and rose-water. ace Tbn Baitar 4 
Il, 188. See ante, p. 434 1, also Drury, Useful Plants of India, p. RE | 
$ wake Mangabat. This word ig used to connote eulogy of either the } 
c Thi 
Prophet or holy men (Walis). ‘ ae 
4 Sz 3S Guriz-gah. Point of departure. This name is given Ms bee 
portion of a qasidah in which the poet leaves his original theme to desean 
upon the qualities of the person ee ERT 3 its | 
5 MS. (A) omits “p> - aloes APSR Ae ‘oe 
6 Poxt Gy) Gr> harj-i-barf. MS. (B) reads > ad ee ate 
7 The Turks are called tang-chashm close-eyed, eee =e pte : 
folded in the bud are likened to the 


N. 0. Santalacez. 


« taj” or red caps © 


a 


: fae J 


And for this reason that the assembly of the rose may not be 

without a minstrel, 
“The nightingale has become the Inte-player, the rose-branch 

with its buds are the lute; 

The garment of the rock would have become wet from the 
moisture distilled from the clouds 

Had not the mountain covered its back with the woollen 
cloak! of verdure. 

Had not the lightning smitten its goad upon the head of the 
elephant-like cloud 

It would have laid in ruins the stately edifice of the sky. 

The garden became the table of ‘Isa, and the dew lying on it * 

Looked like salt sprinkled here and there upon that table, 

Tn order that the people may not receive base gold from the 
hand of the jasmine, ? 

The tulip cambist carries hidden under his arm the tonch- 


stone. 
Every perfect thing which is not secure from the defects of 
decay, 
Seems in the sight of the wise and noble but a small thing. 
The beloved of the garden is of perfect beauty but it had 
been well 
485. If this beauty and comeliness had not been separated from it. 


Alas! for that moment when at the instigation of desire the 
army of Dai ‘ 
Became emboldened® to lay waste the garden of roses. 
The time is near at hand when the staff-bearer of the days of 
Autumn ; 
- Will knock with his staff at the gate of the rose-garden. 
_ The crow will then hold in derision the impassioned* night- 









i gs withered petals will lie blackened beneath the 
\ dred petalled rose (the sun), iis 









(A) (B) rend 68S apanak, a felt garment 










a me Be cannot 


*. a 
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The wind has cast the diadem from the head of the 
glory,! 

While the Siparak* sets itself up in antagonism to the ch 
of the rose. f i 

With a view to the construction of that courtyard of Haat ae 
Dai’ has laid the foundation in the garden, : : 

Everywhere there lie scattered about bricks of ice and mortar 
of snow, a 

[For aged people who have experienced the tyranny 
Autumn . 

The optician Dai makes spectacles of the erystal ice. 

[Soon will it happen that from fear of the staff of the 
watchman of Dai 

The people of the sweet herbs will take to flight one after 


another].* 
It is better for the wise man that he determine to make the ‘ 
tour of such a garden 
Where the autumn cannot be persuaded to go even by force. 
That garden is the rose-garden of the praise of a king of so 
high dignity 
That the very angels descen 
Court. 
Murtaza® the kin 
the source of the union 0 
That one who, from the impetuo 
















d from heaven to frequent his 


g, both of form and reality, inasmuch ashe is 
f shadow and substance. : ae 
sity of his royal falcon’s 486. — 


talons, + 


A ved flower without odour, called also Taj-i- 
i -i-Yisuf. (Burhin-i-Qiti’) Amaranthus candatus 7! 

riis (Cockseomb) and Gul-i- Yasu! 
orl aeerent or Celosia cristata (Cockscomb) N. 0, Amaranthacee. — ie 
a Sys Siprak a herb, which when boiled dyes yellow (Steingass). This 
line eg also be translated, Measles has become opponent to the cheek of the 


L jypit liaag? bitstan afriis. 


rose. 
8 MS. (A) reads US for «50. 
4 This couplet is in MS. (A), 28 follows.— 
css tis OS pt as abl 99} 
eB oly gli abet 


ay instead of O44 93}. 
A title of “All. 


: oye Murtaza, The Chosen. 


- 


{ 680 | 
Breaks the wing of the heavenly Hagle! as though it were a 
duck. 
Such a king is he that, in the train of the attendants at his 
door, 


- Birjis® bears the name Sa‘d, and ‘Utarid § that of Zirak. 
The table-steward of the sky, for the use of his lordly table, 
Has brought the Pleiades * in his hand as salt-cellar and salt. 
The moon has become the censer of his assembly, and the 
rays of the moon,® 

Are the smoke of the aloes-wood which issues from that 
censer, 

From behind the mirror of the heavens, in accordance with 
the rules of approval, 

Whatever he said, Fate repeated the same like a parrot.’ 

[Who else is there whom they can bring into his train, 

We recognise his other competitors, each one of them, 

He bears no relation to tyranny-loving strangers, 

The connoisseur perceives the difference between turquoise * 
and glass beads ; 


1 H3 oy Lyn, Nasrain-i-falak. The constellations Eagle and Lyre. 
“2 cyte _y!,  Birjis. The planet Jupiter, which is one of the wit 
Sa‘dan, or two auspicious planets, the other being Venus. 
8 othe, ‘Utarid. The planet Mercury, which is held to rale over intelli- 
gence, hence it has the name Sy} Zirak, intelligent. 
The names Sa‘d and Zirak are commonly given to servants. 
4 us Suraiyya. The Pleiades; as being the most beneficial of the 
planets from its influence on the autumnal rains, is called by the Arabs 


p= 1 An-najm. The constellation, cf. Job. xxxviii. 81. The poet apparently 
draws his simile from the form of the constellation itself, and also from 
the nebula, which he compares to the salt grains. If this latter is really the 
case it would be interesting, as the nebula of the Pleiades is claimed to have 
been comparatively recently discovered, first by photography. 
6 MS, (A) reads» for 59. 
The expression Bed fx> jirm-i-qamar is not very clear, and properly 
Id hardly bear the meaning given to it in the translation. The word (o> 
‘said to be used in the sense of the separate members of the body 
s. v.) and on this analogy the word is here translated rays. 
tnote saying that in two MSS. there follows here 











ast. So MS. (Bye: ; 

, upon the turquoise is said to enhance the brilliancy 
the wearer of a Turquoise so set that it 
Er a ‘ 
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Virtual justice and the decree of courts are mistakes, 
For this reason that this question was decided in the case 0 
Faddak! 
The widow of time, since she was not meet for marriage, 
He divorced her openly and irrevocably, then he left her.) * 
The following opening couplet of his® is also well-known :— 


Verse. 
In this grief-populated world joy has departed from my 


sorrowful heart,* 
We are quite accustomed to grief to such an extent has joy 


been forgotten. 
Verse. 
We have been defamed because of the crime of love, as the 


devotee is blamed for his hypocrisy ; J 
\ Both of us are defamed, but what a vast difference there is 


between us ? 
I The following is also his :— 


Verse. 


or you will be the calamity ° of the age, 


Come not out, f 
We shall be slain and you will be disgraced. 


The following gasidah also® is a very happy production of his:— 
. ho sets his heart upon worldly desires 


Every man W t 
In the judgment of men of wisdom is not wise ; 


1 from any height without injury, as the stone attracts 
w. Mani Mala 1, p- 88. It is also sup- 
earer’s health. The Turquoise | 


touches the skin may fall ‘ae 
i the blo 

to itself the whole force of 

posed to change colour with the state of the w 

js commonly worn set in an amulet. 


1 Faddak was 4 vi 
his death, when his ; 
took it from her by force, say!ngs 


prophets will not leave legacies to our heirs 
be given in charity?” 


2 ‘The verses in brackets are 0 

8 MS. (A) omits ete c 

7 tet wey SLU Jo TF wigs olf pb 39. mss. (A) (B) ee 
fou 36 Jo 3! oe od 31 ee yo. Ingrief for her the joy of love has le 
243) 9 i 
31.32 after Boye. MS. (A): 


Hage which belonged to the prophet managers 
daughter Fatimah had assumed possession, the Khi ; 

“J have heard the prophet say ‘we 
but what is left at our death will 










po 


mitted from MS. (A)- “ 


my sorrowful heart. o 


& MSS. (A) (B) read Aus for 87%, 8 Insert 
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Hlis death occurred in the year 952 H. in the Dakkan and for 
; the tarzkh of his decease the words Tabi‘w ahl-i-l-bait! were 
: devised. 
Another is Khwaja Aiyab? ibn Khwaja Abil-barakat,? who 
was one of the hereditary grandees of Mawara-an-nahr. Both 
father and son, in spite of their excellencies acquired * and inherit- 
ed, have become proverbial for indifference, the one in ‘Traq and 
Khurasan, and the other in Kabul, and Hindustan. This Mun- 
takhab has no room to relate their circumstances in detail, but they 
are related in many other places, and are well-known. It is said 

that Khwaja Abw-l-barakat® read the following matla‘® of one. 

of his own poems on the learned men of the age.7 

Verse. 

_ The field of my hope became parched, and a famine of faith- 

» fulness followed. 
Bither this was from the fire of our heart, or that in the cloud 

of our eye there remained no rain. 
3 ‘By way of fault-finding some one said to him that the ya (& ) 
in the last hemistich was meaningless, and in its place he should 
have written ta (5). The Khwaja repeated the following qit'ah 

extempore by way of excuse: 

Qit‘ah, 
Whatever comes before men of discrimination, 
They do not draw lines by way of criticism. 
They take ‘the dots either above or below (as may be required): 
Wise men are not bound by simple dots. 
They read ya (& ) and carefully consider, 
Pe 2 hey donot read ya ( 4) but make it ta (4) in error.® 
: SS. (A) (B) Say dat 25 radiu-ahl-i-t-bait. Follower of the people 
nse, See Qur‘in, xxxiii. 38. Tho toxt omits the article UI! before 
; ct, as the date required is 952. 
a reads @ yy Abi-l-barakah. 
6. a ya pil. 


— 488. 






























_ Jalayer and his son Bultin Aweia, We died 770A. H. (Beate, 0, ‘ 


4 MBS, (A) (1) road Sd) for Qe. 
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He also wrote a qasidah in imitation of @ 
which the following is the opening complet — 
Vere. 
I burn with the fever of love, amd my lead i= 
pain of separation, 
My soul comes to my lips, but my Gelored 
[Since the fire of my heart burns ae any Geigy Tike Gee 

















in a lamp ‘ 
My skirt bas been rent and my garment Gem soon ieee 
And the following two poems are tekem: ftom a sida weet 
he wrote to satirise the Qazi of Mixhaigiie-— bi 
Forme 


A certain theologian wrote cammzary & be ieee 
the Prophet,* 
There was nothing of that ind written G2 ieGeeiee 
He wrote that hone laws wed wine aeetad op Se 
because (said he =o 
former the spume © 
To the wife who weat 
Qazi, saying I get no enjeymmens af seem teen lim. 
He replied, If he has becomne ensieetiter ou We 
It is right that he shoald emgleg ® sing: te Bek oviee, 
The Khwaja in his poems svmnetmmas Gems che tadtailtes oof 
Ayiib and sometimes that of Firkgi. Uhe Galtowtar agigamhl sy 
. 


him :— os 







Verse. 
Lovely rose-branch, whose Statiire Shei es Che OPPS, 
Thou hast twined a line of ermena li serotind “fipy Hips, 


The last lines also moan— 
Either they read and consider sareralty - 
Or they do not read lest they shoeld make infstakes. 
1 Salman Siivaji, whose surname was Jalite-dedin “Minho matin, Writs a Ae 
brated poet, a native of Sawa, avd Routished fn the ° 


PANS.) QA 


_ 4 Not in MS. (B). 





6 Poetical name, nom-de-plume, 
ek 
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Thy form is straight like the letter Alif [may his shadow be 
lengthened), 
And thine eyebrows are extended like the madda over the 
Alif. 
Thou hast cast the die of acceptance on the words of others, 
But, through the words of lovers thou has drawn the line of 
refusal ; 
Thou endurest troubles, do not attempt to draw her, O painter 
of Chin, ‘ 
Wert thou to draw a hundred, never would there come eyes 
and locks like her’s. 
Firaqi, be not over-desirous of the wealth of union with her, 
Thou hast suffered boundless tyranny and spite at the hands 
of thy beloved? 
The king, who has now taken refuge in God’s pardon, in spite of” 
that unseemly behaviour was excessively fond of the Khwajah. 
Accordingly, so’ desirous was he of his society that he joined 
him in the marriage-bond to one of the Begams, in the hope* that 
he would adopt the manner of life of people of probity and 
rectitude, but the Khwajah was held so close a prisoner® by his 
evil habits, that he could not abide companionship with the king. 


Verse. 


When once evil habits have taken possession of the nature 
They will never leave it till the day of death. 
490. He put forward various flimsy pretexts to that end, and not 
even contenting himself with this, one day while in the king's 
assembly he was guilty of a breach of decorum which one blushes 
to mention. The king, out of the exceeding kindliness and good- 
‘ness of his nature, overlooked his fault, and merely remarked, 
My dear Khwaja what sort of manners are these!” The Khwaja 
ought permission to proceed to Makka the revered, the blessed,® 
uly setting in order the requisites for his journey and the 








, written across it horizontally fis called Alif 
he word ow, madd which means 


he 
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requirements for a sea-voyage,' he bade him farewell. Wh 
embarked he enquired of his companions, what? are the advantag 
of going thither? ‘They replied, ‘“ Purification from past sins,” 
He rejoined, “I will wait then till I have fulfilled the catalogue 5; 
sins, and then be purified, so that I may haye no further desire 
Thus he remained destitute of that grace, and abandoning 
himself to his desires, gave the rein to his passions. Sultan | 
Bahadur of Gujrat in consideration of pleasant companionship and 
good-fellowship, appointed * him a daily allowance of one ashrafi® 
for his expenditure. One day when he was passing through the 
bazar of Ahmadabad, seeing the Khwaja in the T'irpauliya mosque,® 
he reined back and with great kindness and empressement asked. 
“How is the Khwaja faring?” He replied“ On the fare which 
you have allotted me, one of my limbs even cannot obtain sufficient 
sustenance, why do you ask such a question ?” Sultan Babadur 
notwithstanding this rudeness doubled his allowance.” 

Just at that time too, Shah Tahir Dakkani came to Gujrat 
with all pomp and cireumstance on the occasion of his embassage 
from Nizam Shah Dakkani, and having heard such high praise Be 
of the Khwaja, arrived at his house, which had neither a mat nor 
a pitcher of water. A very pleasant colloquy followed, each 
reciting his own and hearing the other’s verses, and on the next: 


sin.” § 


1 je jlo MS. (A). The text reads She 9 rhe Cle! and adds a footnote 
saying that this is the reading of all three MSS. and also suggests that we | 
shonld perhaps read 34s. MS. (A.) is however evidently correct here, 

2 MS. (A) reads cael am. 

8 Rend here ML) (iss! G. M3, (A.), instead of the reading in the text 


oil Boy 5 : 
4 MS. (A) d92y3. 
6 The Ashrafi is a gold coin weighing ten mashas, which first obtained 
enurrency in the reign of Ashraf Padshah (Ghidgu-l-lughat), . 


6 MS. (A) reads s34 for O=™*. The word 2Jya 53 tirpauliya is a 
Sanskrit word, meaning having three doors. It does not appear which mosque 
is meant, but Hunter in the Gazetteer of India. Vol. I, pp. 97-98, speaking 


of the architecture of Ahmadabad, points out the compromise of form between 
4 Hindn or Jain, and Muhammadan types. He says “Even the mosques are 
- Hindn or Jain in their details, with a Saracenic arch thrown in occasionally, 


not from any constructive want, but as a symbol of Islam,” 


sc 
1 MS. (A) omits by. 


. . > 


[ 636 ] 


491. day, after arranging all the vequirements of hospitality, with a 
khil‘at, a horse, and a bag of coin and valuable gifts in his own 
lodging, sent the Khwaja an invitation. In the warmth of their 
meeting and the enthusiasm of their conversation, suddenly the 
conversation turned upon! religion and sects. The Khwaja 
enquired of the Shah, what is the reason that the Shi‘ahs among 
you say such unbecoming things regarding the companions of the 
Prophet on him be peace ? He answered ‘Our jurisconsults? have 
decided that cursing (Ja‘n) is an element of faith (Iman).’ The 
Khwaja rejoined, ‘ Curses on a faith of which cursing is an ele- 
tnent.’ The Shah was astounded at this, and their colloquy came 
to an end, and that urbanity and courtesy which he had thought 
to shew remained hidden by the curtain of his anger, and was 
lost. Finally he departed thence in wretchedness and ignominy 
to the Dakkan, and had an interview’ with Nizim Shab, .who 
likewise sent all that was necessary to his honourable reception, 
and received him cordially, but neither there could the Khwaja 
remain, owing* to his perverse temper and his want of self- 
restraint, till by leaving the world he freed himself from the 
torment of existence. 2 


Verse. 


My heart, be patient for that stern-hearted friend, 
Is sitting and grieving sore ® at his own unhappy fate. 


Verse. 


Where was the black horse ? whither did I wend ? 

Who am J, and what words are these ? but what can I do, for 
] the vein of my restive, hasty® and audacious pen has been 
turned in this direction, and words have leapt forth beyond the 
area of my control. Were it not so, I know that it is no virtue 
to pry into faults, while to carp at the vices of others, shutting 
one’s eyes to one’s own defects is the acme of shortsightedness. 

hie he tetB 5g 












) (B) insert y9 before qari, 
‘Mujtahidin. Mujtahid (one who strives) is the highest attain 
. See Hughes’ Dict, of Islam, s. v. and Ijmda‘. 


then 








[ 637 ] 
Verse, 


The wicked sees all the vices of others, 
From the pitcher that distils which it contains,! 








God He is glorified and exalted, preserves all of us from 
which is wrong and improper, and as at this time* the writer has 
not with him a selection from the anthologies of the eloquent and 
learned poets, accordingly he has found it necessary to restrict 
himself ® to the brief mention of these few poets by way of an : 
example. 

Should this inconstant and transitory life give a few days res- 
pite, and should the days, in opposition to their usual habit afford 
assistance, and should Fate give its help, he will make mention 
of the poets of former times, and the contemporary poets of 
Hindastan, especially of those whom he has seen or heard and 
appreciated in his own lifetime, together with extracts from their 
poems included in their biographies. 

Mine is the endeavour, its perfection is from God. Should this 
not come to pass, this much will sutlice as a memorial of the 
author. 

Qita‘h. 
If I remain in life, I will repur 
The garment w hich exile has rent ; 


If I should die, accept this my excuse, 
Many are the hopes which crumble into dust. 


1 This proverb in one form or another is well-krown. The Arabie proverb 
18 tule jaasy sly ds. Every vessel exudes what it contains. 
8 Ms. (A) (B) sbeddty jas}. 


Of bss. 


rue 
aus. (A) pS wy 
4 A) we MS. (A) (B) which omit Cs 
5 MSS. (A) (B) tort? 





‘THE END. 
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MUNTAKHABU-T-TAWARIKH. 


Vouume I, 


The numbers refer 


A. 


‘Aaron of Scripture, 302 » 2. 

Abahat, the nuh gba-i-‘ulwiya, or nine 
heavens, 176 » 2. 

Abardhan, town of, 84 


Bardhan. 
Abardin, town of, 84n. See Bardhan. 


Abaward, city of, 30 n, See under 
Abiward. 
‘Abbas ibn ‘Abdu-l-Muttalib, uncle of 
the Prophet Mubammad, 74% 2. 
‘Abbas, Dynasty of, 1821. House 
of, 5712. See also under the 
‘A bbasides. 
‘Abbas Khan, 
ghih, 461» 10. 
‘Abbasides, the, 17, 310. See also 
above under ‘Abbas. 
‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 
“Abdu-l-‘Azaz Khin, the som of 
‘Abdo-llah Khan, the Ozbak king, 
582 and n 5. 


See 


the Historian of Shir 


to the pages; » stands for footnote. 

































‘Abdu-l-Haiyy, Shaikh, son of 
Jamali Kanbawi of Dihli,—a) 
of the time of Islem Shah, 526 | 
ni. 

‘Abdu-l-Hamid ibn Abi-l-Hadid a 
Mnu‘tazili, author of the § 
Nahju-l-Balaghah, 4588. 

‘Abdu-l-Ka‘bah ibn Abi Quh 
ginal name of Abi Bakr 
successor of Muhammad, 10 

‘Abdu-llab, one of the best of 
608 n 5. 

‘Abdu-llah Husaini of Bi 
—one of the learned an 
of the time of Sultan 































ii - Ttden. 


‘Abdu-llah of Sultanpir, Mulla,— 
Shaikhu-l-Islam and Sadru-s-Sadar 
under Islem Shah, 506 and n 2, 
513, 614, 515, 617, 518, 519, 521, 
523, 625, 534. 

‘Apbdu-lah Tulumbi of Dihli, Shaikh, 
—one of the great and learned men 
of the time of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 426 and n 10, 427, 429. 

‘Abdn-llah ibn az-Zubair, sovereign 
of Hijiz and ‘Traq, 287 n 2. 

‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, of the 
Umayyad dynasty of Khalifahs, 

12nn1 and 2, 181. 
‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Nah Samani, Amir, 
—last of the Samani dynasty, 16 
and n 2. 
‘Abdu-l-Muttalib, grandfather of 
Muhammad the Prophet, 2 » 5. 

‘Abdn-l-Qadir ibn Mulik Shah 
Badioni, author of the Muntakkabu- 
t-Tawarikh, 8. See under al-Badaoni. 

‘Abdn-l-Qadir, son of Nizam Shah 

Bahri, ruler of the Dakkan, 625 3 
‘Abdu-r-Rahman, one of the best of 
names, 603 2 5. 
‘Abdu-r-Rahman Jami, Mulla Niru-d- 
Din, 822. See under Jami. 
‘Abdu-r-Rahmin ibn Muljim, mur- 
derer of ‘Ali, 207 » 6. 
‘Abdu-r-Rashid, son of Sultan Mahmid 

- Ghaznawi, Sultan of Ghaznin, 50. 

du-r-Rashid Snitani, 













d Shih of Dibli, 349. 


‘Abdu-s-sadr Hiajib-i-Khiss, Qazi— 
of the Amirs of Mubarak Shah of 
Dihli, 893 n 3. 

‘Abid, Qazi,—a poet of the reign of 
Firiz Shah of Dihli, 341 and n 2. 
‘Abid Khan, the Ozbak king of 

Khurasiin, 582 » 5, 

Ab-i-Siyah. See the Kali 
878 n 1. 

Abiward, a city of Khurisin, also 
called Abaward and Baward, 29 n 
6, 43 n 2. 

Abiwerd, same as Abiward (q. v.). 

Abkand, hill of, 438 n 7. 

Abkh, town, 445 n 3. 

Abraham, 154 8, 155», 207 and n 
4, 234, 488 n 5. 

Absantin (Absinthium), herb, 586 n. 

Abtar, name of a noxious serpent, 426 
nQ. 

Aba ‘Abdu-llah Muhammad, ibn Abi-l- 
Hasan Isma‘il al- Bukhari, the cele- 


Nadi, 


See under 





Sa‘adat 
ne of the Amirs of Sultan 







brated Imam, 6 n 3. 
Bukhari. 

Aba ‘Abdu-llah Muhammad ibn Omar 
ar-Razi,—a doctor of the Shifitite 
sect, 73 n 1. See under Fakhra-d- 
Din Razi. 

Abu ‘Ali Hasan.the Kotwal of Ghaznin, 
and Diwan of the kingdom under 
Sultan Mandad Ghaznawi,47, 48, 49. 

Aba ‘Ali Husain bin ‘Abda-llah, com- 
monly known as Ibn Sina (Avicen- 
na), 533 n 1. 

Aba ‘Ali Sinjiri,—a contemporary of 
Sultan Mahmid of Ghaznin, 20. 

| Abi Bakr, the first Khalifah, 3 0 6, 











s| 59n2, 106 and n 1, 149 n, 156 » 


‘nm, 158 n 1, 303 n4, 604 n 5, 
ee nder as-Siddiq. 





























Index. 


Abi Bakr Dolaf ibn Jahdar (or Ja‘far) 
ibn Yinus ash-Shibli, a celebrated 
Mubammadan Saint, 59 and 7 1. 

Abi Bakr ibn Muhammad ‘Ali 
Samargandi, Amir Rihani,—one of 
the most learned men of the time of 
Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Iyal-Timish, 
93 and n 2, 

Abi Bakr Khan, a prince of the family 
of ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 291. 

Abi Bakr Khan, a relation of Muham- 
mad Khan the ruler of Nagor, 423 
n ll. 

Abi Bakr Khan, afterwards Abi Bakr 
Shah, son of Zafar Khan, the grand- 
son of Sultan Firoz, 341, 842, 348, 
344, 345, 346. 

Aba Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariya 
ar-Razi, known as Rhazes, the 
famous physician, 30 n 1. 

Aba Bakr Shah. See under Aba Bakr 
Khin, son of Zafar Khan. 

Abi Bakr Tiisi Haidari, chief of the 
sect of Qalandars, 254. 

Abi Firas Hammam, son of Ghalib, 
the poet known as al-Farazdaq (q. 
v.), 287 n 1. 

Abi Hanifah, Imim,—founder of the 
Hanafite School of jurisprudence, 
67 n1. 

Abi Hanifah, a poet of the time of 
Sultan Nasirn-d-Din Mabmid Shah 
of Dihli, 134 n 3, 

Aba Ishaq, son of Alptigin, governor 
of Ghazni, 13 7 1, l4andn 1. 

Aba Ja‘far al-Mansir, the ‘Abbaside 
Khalifah, 74» 2. 

‘Abu-l-‘Abbas ibn Mimin, Khwarazm 
Shah,—a contemporary of Sultan 
Mahmid of Ghaznin, 23. 














































Abn-l-‘Abbas, al-Qadir bi 
ibn Ishiq ibn al-Mug 


for Sulphur, 340 n 2. ; 

Abn-l-‘Ala Ganjawi, master of 
poet Khiaqini, 583 n 4. : 

Abn-l-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri, the 
poet, 183 n 1. s 

Abu-l-Arwah, Father of spirits, — 
name for Quicksilver, 340 n 2. Y 

Abu-l-Baqa, Amir, one of the Amirs — 
of Humiyiin, 486, 560, 570; oa 

Abn-l-Barakah, 632 nn 3 and 5, Sami 
as the next (q. v.)- 

Abu-l-Barakat of Mawarau-n-Nahr, 
Khwaja, 632 and mn 3 and 5. See 
the above. 

Abu-l-Faraj Rani, the Ustad, a cele- 
brated poet of the time of Sultan 
Ibrahim Ghaznawi, Saiyyidu-s- 
Salatin, 53 n, 54 and n 1. 

Abu-l-Fath ‘Abdur-Razzaq, grandson 
of Hasan Maimandi, Khwaja 
Imam,—Wazir of Sultan Mandud — 
Ghaznawi, 47, 50. 

Abu-l-Fath, Miyan Shaikh, son of 
Shaikh-allahdiyah of Khairabad, 
546 and m 1. 

Abu-l-Fath al-Mu'tagid billahi, sixth — f 
of the ‘Abbasi Khalifahs in Egypt, — 
327 n 6. 

Abu-l-Fath Sultan Afshar, one of the 
Amirs of the Qizilbash, 575 n 3. 
Abu-l-Fath of Thanesar, Miyan,—a 
learned doctor of the time of Islem 

Shah, 513. 

Abul-Fazl ‘Allimi,—the celebrated 

minister of Akbar and author of 








the din-i-Akbari, 26 n 2, 27 01, 52 


n 8, 3847 8, 408 1, 410 n 4, 415 
n 4, 417 n 7, 508 n 3. 

Abu-l-Fazl Zangi, of Bust,—a con- 

_ temporary of Snitin Maudiid Ghaz- 
nawi, 47, 

Abul Feda, Annales, 167 n 4. 

Abul Feda, Geography of, 14 n 3, 

15 nandnn2and 5, 17 n4, 2n 
1, 27 m1 and 2, 30 » and n 1, 84 nn 

. 1, 2 and 8, 85 n 2, 86 nn 2 and 10, 

421, 43 nn 1, 3 and 4, 461, 
60 n 2, 67 n 1, 71 n8, 147 21, 
167 n 4, 265 n 5. 

Abu-1-Pida’, See under Abul Feda. 


Abu-l-Haris Sinjar ibn Malakshih 

_ ibn Alp Arslan, the Seljiq, 167 n 
3. See under Sinjar. 

‘Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Abi-l-Karam 


. Muhammad ash-Sharbini, Shailh, 









commonly known as Ibnu-l-Asir, 
624.0 8, 

Abu-I-Hasan ‘Ali, Sultan, son of Sultan 
ao Mas‘id Ghaznawi, 50 and n 1. 
, Abu-l-Hirs Mansir Samani, Amir, 
7 14” 1. 
Nuh. 
‘Abn-!-Majdid, son of Sultin Mas‘id 
“Ghaznawi, 37 and n 6. 
Ma‘ali, Shah, one of the great 





See under Mansir ibn 


jahid, son of Sultin Mas‘id 
Avendse 





a Ub act 

- Abu-I-Qasim Ibrahim, Sultin, son of 
Mas‘id, son of Mahmiid of Ghaznin, 
53. See under Ibrahim Sayyidu-s- 
Salatin. 

Abn-1-Qisim Mahmid, son of Sultin 
Maudid Ghaznawi, 48. 

Abn-]-Qasim-i-Nih, son of Mansiir, 
son of Nah Samani, Amir, 14” 1, 
See under Nib, son of Mansiir, son 
of Nib Samani. 

Abu-]-Wabid Farighi, Shaikh, a poet 
of the time of Humiyiin, 616 and 
n 4, 617 and n 6, 618. See the 
next. 

Abu-l-Wajd Farighi, Shaikh, 616 n 4, 
617 and n 6, 618. Sume as the 
above (q. v.). 

Abu-l-Wajid Farighi, Shaikh, 616n 4, 
See the two above. 

Abi Mangsir Zangi, brother of Abu-l- 
Fazl of Bust (q. v.), 47. 

Abii Mnbammad ‘ Abdu-r-Rahman ibn 
Yahin ibn Yinas Aljigili, the 
Khatib of Samarqand, 159 n. 

Abi Muhammad ibn Adam Sanii al- 
Hakim, 85 1. See under Hakim 
Sanai, 56 n 2. 

Abii Muhammad al-Hajjaj, son of 
Yisuf ibn al-Hakam  ag-Saqafi, 
121. See under al-Hajjaj. 

Aba Muhammad Nigamu-d-Din 

Ahmad, the celebrated poet Nizami, 
298 n4, See under Shaikh Nigami 
Ganjawi. 

Abu-n-Najm Amir Aiyaz, 83 1 3, See 
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Index. 


Abii Nasr Ahmad ibn Mubammad ibn 
‘Abdus-Samad, Wazir of the Ghaz- 
nawi Sultans, 46. 

Abi Nasr Muhammad bin Ahmad,— 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Mandad 
of Ghaznin, 47. 

Abii Nagar ‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz ibn Mansur, 
Hakim, the poet known as ‘Asjadi, 
17 n3. 

Abii Qabafah. See Abi Quhafah. 

Abi Qubafah, father of Abi Bakr 
as-Siddiq, the first of the Khalifahs, 
106 and n 1. 

Abirija, Malik Husamn-d-Din or 
Mnujirn-d-Din,—one of the Amirs 

of Snltin Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shah, 305, 308. 

Aba Sa‘id ‘Abdullah ibn Abu-l-Hasan 
‘Ali Baizawi, Qizi,--author of the 

Nizamu-t-Tawarikh, 34 ” 8. See 





under Baizawi. 

Abi Shnuja‘ Muhammad, son of Cha- 
kirbeg Daid, son of Mikail Saljaqi, 
surnamed ‘Agdu-d-Daulah Alp 
Arslan, third monarch of the 
Saljiqiyah dynasty, 35 and nl. 
See under Alp Arslan. 

Abi Taher (Tahir), chief of the Kar- 
matian sect of Muslim heretics, 
21n1. 

Abi Talib, uncle of the Prophet 
Muhammad and father of ‘Ali, 74 
n 2, 105 m 2. 

Aba Talib family, 74 n 2. See the 
above. 

Aba Talib of ‘Trig, Mir Sayyid,— 
a contemporary of Islem Shah, 505. 

Aba Talib Muhammad ibn Mika’il 

ibn Saljaq, Ruknu-d-Din Tughral 


.. Beg, 42 ” 3. See under Tughral 






























Beg, founder of th f 
nasty. ae 
Abi ‘Umar Minhaju-d-Din 
ibn Siraju-d-Din al-Juzjani, 


See under Minhaj-i-Siraj. 
Abyssinian slaves, 334. . 
Acesines, the,—the river Chenab, 2 

n 3. : 
Aconite plants, 586 n. 
‘Ad, tribe of,—a pre-historic tribe 

Arabs, 261.7 6,499andn 5. 
Adam, 4, 144 n 2, 200 n, 304, 820 n 4 

422, 449 n 8. 

Adam Ghakkar, or Ghakkar, Sul 

—a contemporary of Islem 


ne 


n4, The name is also spelt Ghi 
Adam Kikar, Malik,—one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 431. 
432. , 
Adam Lodi, Malik,—one of the Am 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 419. ; 
‘Adawat, enmity, 576 n 5, 577 
‘Adesar, Rai of Satgarh,—con 
porary of Firdz Shab, 8205. 
‘Kail Khan, brother of Sarang Khan, 
the ruler of Dipilpir, 349 and 
‘Adil Khan, Malik Nasira-l-Mulk 
the governor of the Doib, 854, 359. 
‘Aail Khan, son of Shir Shah, 476, 
477, 479, 486, 487, 488, 490, 
492. 
Aditya, name of the Sun in 3 
as being the origin of all thit 
79 2. 


Adjmere, same as Ajmir ( 
whey 


Ss 


n2. ee 
‘Adal Khan Sir, 550 nl 
‘Adli. + 


e Index. 


,  ‘Adhi, popular name of Sultin Mu- 
hammad ‘ Adil, son of Nizam Khan 
Sir, formerly Mubariz Khan (a. v.), 
536, 537, 538, 539, 540, 541, 542, 
544, 545, 548, 550,552, 555, 556 
and n 5, 5517, 558, 592. 

Adonis, 104 n 2. 

Adwantgarh, fortress, 422 n 2. 

Af‘alu-t-tafzil, 515 and n 6. 

Afgans, 80 n 5. See under the 
Afghans, 

Afghan, Malik, 334,—of the Maliks of 
Firoz Shah. 

Afghanistan, 362 n 2, 466, 520. 

Afghinpir, 259, 300. 

Afghiins, the, 44, 80 n 5, 129 m 2, 399, 
436, 439, 440, 443,444, 457, 458, 
460, 470, 471, 477, 479, 487, 489, 
490, 498, 499, 500, 501, 502, 503 
m 2, 518, 517, 520, 525, 528, 5387, 
543, 549, 551, 552, 554, 558, 586, 
688, 590, 592, 593, 594, 595, 597, 
598. 

‘Afif, the Historian, See Shams-i- 
Siraj ‘Afif. 

Aflatin (Plato), 520 and n 7, 533. 

Afrasiab, an ancient king of Taran, 
52, 116 n 5, 180 n 2, 485. See also 
the next. 

Afrasyib, 410. Same as the above 
Q. Vs 

Africa, 167 n 4. 

Afshar, name of a Tarki tribe, 672 








Din Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali an- 
fajjar, the famous poet Khagqani, 





icy 
Muhammad Baqir Majlisi, 


Aghani, Kitdbu-l-, 527 n 3. 

Agin-i-balish, 606 n 4. 

Agra, city of, 70n4, 3411, 886 n 
83,4081, 414, 419 and n 3, 420, 
421 and n 4, 423, 425, 430, 431, 
433, 485, 442, 444, 445, 446, 447, 
451, 452, 4538, 455, 456, 458, 459, 
461, 462, 463, 464, 467, 472, 474, 
476 n 5, 486 and n 6, 487, 488, 489, 
490, 492, 493, 495, 513, 515, 518, 
521, 526, 542, 547, 648, 549, 550, 
551, 552, 556, 573, 597, 610, 617, 

Agra road, 386 n 3. 

Agra, Sarkar or district of, 70 nn 3 
and 4, 425 n 4. 

Agra, Siibah or province of, 365 n 8, 
410 n 4. 

Ahar, ancient town in the Buland- 
shahr district, 395 and n 4, 396, 
546 and n 4, 

Ahawan, a Bhagat boy, named 
Mojahid Khan by ‘Adli, 557 n 8. 
Ahl-i-Sunnah wa jama‘ah, a name of 

the Sunnis, 626 n 2. 

Ahl-i-Sunnat, a name of the Sunnis, 
626 n 1. 

Ahmadabad, capital of Gujrat, 357 
and nn 3 and 4, 454, 455, 635 and 
n 6. J 

Abmad ibn ‘Abdus-Samad, Khwajah, 
47, Wazir of Sultan Mandid of 
Ghaznin. 

Ahmad Abu-l-‘Abbas, son of al- 
Muwaffaq bi-llih al-‘Abbasi, 458 
n 3. 

Ahmad Aiyaz, Khwaja-i-Jahin (q. v.), 
Malik,—of the Maliks of Sultin 
Muhammad Tnughlaq Shah, 304, 
315, 323, 328. 

Ahmad ‘Ali, Maulawi, editor of the 


ww 


Index, 


Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikk of Budaoni, 
92 n. 

Abmad, son of Amir Khusri of Dihh, 
a poet, 339, 340. 

Ahmad Chap, Malik, Vazir of Sultan 
Jalaln-d-Din Khilji, 238, 241, 243, 
248 and n6. 

Ahmad Danyal, father of Nizamu-d- 
Din Anliya, the celebrated Mubam- 
madan Saint, 266 n 1. 

Abmad ibn Hasan Maimandi, Vazir 
of Sultan Mas‘id, son of Mahmid 
of Ghaznin, 35. 

Ahmad Jilwani the First, Sultan, ruler 
of Baiana, 414. See also under 
Abmad Khan Jilwani. 

Abmad Junaid, Mulla, 486 and nv l. 
Same as the next. 

Abmad Jund, Mulla, 486 and » 1. 
Same as the above. 

Abmad Kathi, Shaikh, 357 and n 3. 
Surnamed Ganjbakhsh, the name is 
also written Khattu. 

Ahmad Khan, brother of A‘zam 
Humiyiin Lodi,—one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Ibrahim, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 434. 

Abmad Khan Jilwani, ruler of Baiana, 
405. See also under Sultan Ahmad 
Jilwani. 

Abmad Khan, the Governor of Karra 
under Sultan Ibrahim, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 434. 

Abmad Khan, son of Khan-i-Jahan 
Lodi, styled A‘zam Khan Humayun, 
416 and n 11. 

Ahmad Khan, son of Khin-i-Khanan 
Farmali,—of the Amirs of Sultan 








of Sultan Ibrahim, son of | 

Sikandar Lodi, 434. 

Ahmad Khan Sir, one of the ¢ 

sins of Sher Shah, assumes 

title of Sultan Sikandar, 542. 

under Sultan Sikandar Sir. 

Ahmad Khattu, Shaikh, 857 » 3, , 

surnamed Ganjbakhsh, The name 

is also written Kathu. 

Abmad Lachin, Malik,—one of the 

Maliks of Sultan Muhammad 

Tughlaq Shah, 313. = 

Ahmad, Malik, son of Amir Khusra 

the famous poet of Dihli, 339, 340. 

Ahmad, Malik, brother of ‘Tmadu-l- 
Mulk Mahmiid Hasan, the governor 
of Multan, 392. 

Abmad, son of Muhammad, son of 
Sultin Mahmiid Ghaznawi, 45 and 
n 2, 46. 

Ahmad Niyal Tigin, Amir, treasurer 
of Sultin Mas‘id, son of Mahmid 
of Ghaznin, 36 and n n 6, 8 and 9. 

Abmad Shih, Sultin, the ruler of 
Gujarat, 357 nn 3 and 4, 379 and 
n 2, 

Abriman, the Satan of the Persians, 
280 and n 3. . 

Aibak, soubriquet of Sultan Qutbu-d 
Din Lakbakhsh, the ruler of Dilhi, 
77 and n 2. 

Aimah grants of land, 496 and n st 

Ain-i-Akbari, the, 8 1 3, 18 n and 

nl, 14n8, 1572, 17 n4, 19 » 
and n 6, 23 n 8, 2412, 2nnk 
and 5, 23 n 2, 27 n 4, 28 n 2, 84 05, 
36 n 10, 48n1, 52n 3, 62 n 2, 65 
n 1,67 n 3,69 nn 2 and 5,71 m3, 72 <i 
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Sikandar Lodi, 418 and n 11. 


Abmad Khan Lodi,—one of the Amirs — 


n 4, 76n, 812, 82 nn3 and 5, 
84 n 2, 871, 91 n 2, 92 n2, 95 
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n 6, 124. 4, 125 n 3, 128 n 3, 129 
n2, 1801, 1382 3, 188 » and 
nm 2, 1421, 147 n 1, 193 n 1, 221 
nm 8, 222 n 8, 228 n, 236 n 2, 248 n 2 
249 n 5, 264 6, 265 nn 2 and 5, 
266,nn 1 and 4, 304 4, 306 n 1, 
830 n 8, 882 n 5, 353 n 1, 357 nn 
8 and 4, 366 n 3, 877 n 4, 380 » 2, 
384 n 3,408 1. 410 4, 415 nn 
4 and 7, 416 nn 8 and 13, 417 nn 
7 and 8, 420 n 5, 8 and 9, 421 
n 8,422 nn 2 and 8, 424n 8, 425 n 
2, 482 n 7, 439 n 2, 449 n 2, 454 n 


7, 464 n 5, 476 » 5, 479 n 5, 496 nn | 


1 and 8, 498 n 3, 499 n 3, 501 n 7, 


508 n 3, 5062, 507 n 1, 508 nn | 


Tand 8, 609 n 8, 515 n 4, 523 n 
5, 686 n 6, 5467, 557 nn 1 and 
3, 567 n 8, 568 n 6, 571 2 9, 578 
n 8, 580 n 5, 584 n 8, 587 n 7, 588 
mn 4, 590 n 5, 592 » 9,597 n 5, 605 
nm 1, 609 n 5, 610 n, 611 n 8, 628 n 
6, 626 n 3, 

‘Ainu-l-Mulk Shihab Multini,—one 
of the Amirs of Sultan ‘Alinu-d-Din 
Khilji, 264, 282, 283, 285, 290, 291, 
292, 294, 312, 

Aiyaz, Amir,—one of the favourites 

_ of Sultan Mabmid of Ghaznin, 82 

“m1, 38 and n 3, 34, 

‘alik, Khwaja-i-Jaban, (q.v.), 

se of Sultan Muham- 





















‘Ajam (Persia), 233, 

Ajawan, town, 495. 

Ajawan,—a Bhagat boy to whom 
Islem Shah gave the name of 
Maojahid Khan, 557 » 8. 

Ajl@-l-jabhah, 516 and n 2. 

Ajmir, 69 and n 2, 70 and n 2, 120 n 
4, 124, 129 n 2, 477. 

Ajidhan, town,—known also as Pak 
Pattan, 133 n, 238, 349 n 8, 355 
and mm land 8, 360, 362 and n 2 
and 8, 363 n, 5202. See also 
the next. 

Ajidhya, town, 223 n, 
Ajidhan, (9. v.). 

Ajyara, Daulat Khan, son of Saziwal 


Same as 


Khan, one of the Amirs of Isiem 
Shah, 527, 531, 532 and n 2. 

Akat Khan, brother’s son of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 258 and n 7, 
259 and n 5. 

Akbar, the Emperor, 8 and n 2, 9 n 2, 
58 n 5, 63 n, 97, 1251, 1823, 
306 n 1, 383 n 8,408 n 1, 421 "8, 
432 n 10, 464 5, 520, 566 and n 
13, 568 n 6, 580 and n 5, 581, 592 » 
9, 594 and n 6, 596, 597. 

Akbar Nama of Shaikh Abu-l-Fagl 
‘Allami, 504, 579 n 7. 

Akbar Shah, 8 anda 2. See under 
Akbar. 


Akchak, a district of Hindistan, 834 


and n 4. 


Akhal, town, 334 n 4. 
Akhdéra, a kind of musical entertain- 


ment, 332 and n 5, 496. 


| Akhirinpir, popular name of the 


built by Firoz Shih, 836 and n 3. 


wr 
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Akhor Beg, a Court Office, 232. 

Akhta, a gelding, 274 n 5. 

Akhiind, tutor, 589 and n 2, the 
Akhind, Manlina Zainu-d-Din 
Mahmid Kamiangar Nagqshbandi, 
589, 590 and n 6. 

Akhyafi, brothers by the same mother 
but a different father, 466 n 7. 

Al-Aasi, son of Nabih, of the tribe of 
Quraish, killed in the battle of 
Badr, 74” 2. 

Alagh Khani (Ulugh Khiani), a canal 
leading from the Sutlej, now called 
the Jureah canal, 325 n 3. 

‘Alai Mahdi of Baiana, Shaikh, son of 
Shaikh Hasan of Bangila, 507 and 
nm 1, 509, 511, 512, 513, 514, 515, 
516, 517, 518, 519, 521, 522, 523, 
524. [to God, 515 n 6. 

Al-Ajall, the Great, an epithet applied 

‘Alam, a standard or ensign, 483 n 2 

‘Alam Khan, title of ‘Aino-l-Mulk 
Multani (q. v.), 292. 

‘Alam Khan, son of Sultan Buhlal 
Lodi, 411 n 2. 

‘Alam Khan Lodi, Governor of Kalpi, 
—one of the Amirs of Humayin, 
486, 437, 438, 443, 446. 

‘Alam Khin, Governor of Miwat,— 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 419 and n 2. 

‘Alam Lodi, Sultan, ibn-i-Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 451, 454. 










‘Alam-i-khalg, the world of 
or the material world, 1057. 

‘Alamu-l-Haiwan, the animal y 
147 n 2. 

‘Alamu-l-Ins, the world of man 

‘Alamu-l-Jinn, the world of the j 
or genii, 147 n 2. 

‘Alamu-l-Ma‘adin, the mineral world, 
147 n 2. 

‘Alamu-l-Mal@ikah, the world of 
angels, 147 n 2. 

‘Alamu-n-Nabat, the vegetable world, 
147 n 2. 

Alaptagin. See under Alptigin. 

Al-Arkan, the four elements, 102 » 1. 

Al-Asma‘i, the celebrated Arab Gram- 
marian and Philologist, 75 . 

‘Alau-d-Daulah Mas‘id, Sultan, ibn 
Saiyyidu-s-Salétin Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 55 and n 2. 

‘Alau-d-Daulah of Samnain, Shaikh, 
671 n 9. 

‘Alau-d-Din, Sultan, title of ‘Ali 
Mardin (q. v.) as raler of Lakh- 
nauti, 86. 

‘Alau-d-Din Ayaz, Kotwal of the New 
Castle of Dibli, under Sultan ‘Alau- 
ad-Din Khilji, 260 » 5. 

‘Alau-d-Din, Saiyyid, Governor of 
Badaon under Sultan Firoz Shah, 
335 and n 6. 

‘Alau-d-Din Badaoni, Sultan of Dihh, 
335, See ‘Alia-d-Din ibn Muham- 
mad Shah. 





‘Alam, Malik, Governor of Daulat- 
abad,—of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mubammad Tughlaq Shah, 313. 

‘Alams, the two—, or standards, the 
sun and moon, 147 2. 

‘<Jlam-i-amr, the world of the order, 


or potentiality, 105 nl, 


2 


‘Alau-d-Din Bahram Shah, Sultan of 
the Deccan, 309, 314. See Hasan 
Kaithali. 

‘Alau-d-Din, Sultan, king of Bangala, 
—contemporary of Sulfan ine" 
Lodi, 417. 
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‘Alau-d-Din Dharwal, Malik,—of the 
Amirs of Sultan Mahmid Shah of 
Dinli, 349. 

‘Alau-d-Din Hasan ibn Husain Siri, 
King of Ghir, 60, 61,62. Same as 
the next (q. v.). 

‘Alan-d-Din Husain ibn Hasan Ghori 
Jahinsoz, the first of the kings of 
Ghiir, 61 n 4, 64. 2. See also the 
above. 

‘Alau-d-Din Jani, Malik,—of the 
Maliks of Sultin Shamsu-d-Din 
Tyal-timish, 94 n 3, 98 n 2. 

‘Alau-d-Din, Governor of Karra, 236. 
See ‘Aliu-d-Din Khilji. 

‘Alau-d-Din Khafi, Malik ‘Izzu-l- 
Mnulk, Governor of Lakhnauti,—of 
the Amirs of Sultén Shamsu-d-Din 
Tyal-timish, 94 and n 3, 

*Alau-d-Din Khilji, Malik and after- 
wards Sultin, 232, 236, 237, 238, 
239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 246, 
247 n, 249, 250 and n 5, 251, 252 n 
1, 254 n 1, 256, 259, 266,269 and 
nl, 271 6, 273 andn1, 274 and 
m1, 282, 283, 286 n 1, 289, 290, 291, 
292, 294 and n 3, 296 and n 3, 379 
m2, 397 n 1, 472. 

‘Alau-d-Din of Lakhnauti, Sultan. 

- See under ‘Ali Mardan. 

‘Alau-d-Din, of Lakhnauti, Snitan, 

i 309. Soe under ‘Ali Mubarak. 

in Mas‘id, Sultan, son of 

idu ON Ibrahim ibn 





| rr Talib, the fourth Kha- 





































ibn-i-Mubarak Shah ibn-i-Khizr 
Khan, Sultan of Dihli, 398, 399, 
400 and n, 401 and n 4, 402 and 
n 1, 405 and n 4, 406, 409. 

‘Alan-d-Din Sikandar Shih, Sultan, 
ibn-i-Muhammad Shah ibn-i-Firoz 
Shah, 347. See Humiayin Khan, 
son of Sultin Muhammad Shah. 

‘Alau-l-Mulk, Malik, uncle of Ziiu-d- 
Din Barni the Historian, Kotwal of 
the New Castle of Dihli under 
Sultin ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 287, 249, 
255, 260 and n 5. 

Alberani. See under Albirini. 

Albiraini’s Chronology (Sachau), 76 n, 
104 n 2, 108 n 4, 166 n 1, 280 nn 3 
and 4, 369 n 8, 627 n 1. 

Albirini’s India (Sachan), 17 n 4, 
2124, 22 nn 1 and 5, 23 nn 2 and 
3, 246, 25n1, 274, 28 n 3, 
3610, 76, 792, 95n5, 114 
n 2,181 n 2, 382 n 4, 

Alburz, mountain of,—in Persia, 178 
n 2, 

Alchemy, science of, 244 n 6. 

Alexander the Great, 35 n 2, 191 n 2, 
254 and n 6, 88110, 3382 n, 389 
n 2, 560 n 8, 595 n 7. 

Alexandrian School, the, 874 5. 

Alf Khan. See Alp Khan Sinjar. 

Alfi, 80x 4. See under the Tarikh-i- 
Alfi. 

Alghayatu fil fiqgh, by Qazi Baizawi, 
6n4. 

Alghi Khan, the Maghil, grandson of 

Chingiz Khan, and son-in-law of 

Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 236, 

248. 
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n2, 80n5, 98n 4, 1052, 106 
and n 6, 151 n 5, 156, 157 n 2, 158 
n, 207 and n 6, 2607, 308 n 4, 
$76, 505 and n 6, 672 and n 1, 67, 
n, 604, 622 n 3, 629 » 5. See 
under Asada-llah. 

‘Ali Beg Mughal, a prince of the royal 
house of Khurasan, 250, 251 and 
n 6, 252. 

“Ali Daya, one of the generals of 
Sultan Mas‘id, son of Sultan 
Mahmid Ghaznawi, 43. 

Alidek range of mountains, 530 n 3, 

Alif, the first letter of the Alphabet, 
100 and nn 2 and 3, 587 n 5, 
634 and n 1. 

Aliganj tahsil, 185 n 1, 218 n 3. 

Aligarh, town, 135 n 1, 386 » 6. 

‘Ali Gujrati, Amir,—of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mubarak Shah of Dihli, 
396. 





‘Ali Isma‘ll, the Sipah Salar,—one 
of the Amirs of Saltan Qutbu-d-Din 
Aibak, 88. 

‘Ali, son of Iyal Arsalan, & relative of 
Sultan Mahmid of Ghaznin, 33 » 2. 

‘Ali Karmakh, 69 » 1, See under 
Ali Kirmaj. 

‘Ali, of Kashmir, Sultan, 381. 

‘Ali Khan, a prince of the family of 
Sultan ‘Alau- d-Din Khilji, 291. 

‘Ali Khan, & relation of Muhammad 
Khan, the ruler of Nagor, 423 » 11, 





425. 
‘All Khatati, a court officer of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shih, 304, 
«Ali, Khilafat of, 577 n. 
‘Ali Kbishawandl, @ relative of Sultan 
Mabmid of Ghaznin, 33 n 2. 
‘Ali Kirmaj, an Amir of the Ghort 











dynasty, Governor of Mi 
and n 4, 69 and n 1, 2 

‘Ali Kirmainy, 66 n 4, For 
Kirmaj (q. v.). 

‘Ali, son of Kizil Arsalan, father- ae 
law of Saltan Mahmid of Ghaznin, 
33 2 2, 

‘Ali Karbat, a relative of Sultém 
Mahmiid of Ghagnin, 33 n 2, 

‘Ali Malik, Governor of Uchh, under 
Sarang Khan, the ruler of Dipalpir, — 
353, 

‘Ali Mardin, one of Muhammad 
Bakhtyar’s Generals, seizes the 
sovereignty of Lakhnauti under the 
style of Sultin ‘Alau-d-Din, 85, 86 
and n 2, 881. 

Al-i-Marwan, the,—a branch of the 
Umayyad family, 59, z 

‘Ali Masij (Mich), Amir, & chief of 
the tribes of Kinch and Mij, 838 
and n4. Called also ‘Ali Mjj. 

‘Ali ibn Mas‘id ibn Mahmid Ghazna- 
wi, Sultan of Ghaznin, 50 and nl, 

‘AN Mij, 83 » 4 See under ‘Ali 
Masij. 

‘Ali Mubarak, Inspector of Troops 
under Sultin Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shih, 808, 309. Assumes the title 
of ‘Alan-d-Din as Sultan of Lakh- 
nauti. ] 

‘Ali Mughul, Shaikh, roler of Kabul, Y 
—contemporary of Sultsn Mubarak x 
Shah of Dihh, 388, 389, 390, 391, 
392. 

Al-i-Muhammad Mustafa, the Family | 
of the Prophet, 59, hi 

‘Ali ibn Muhammad Sahibu-z-Zanj, 
of the family of ‘All, raises & revolt 
at Basra, 458 3, 
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‘Ali, son of Miisa ar-Riza, one of the 
twelve Imams of the Shi‘ah, 573 
n 3. 

‘Ali Quli, Usta, the Artillerist of 
Babar, 489 and n 6. 

‘Ali Quli Khin Shaibini, the Khin-i- 
Zamin, son of Haidar Sultan 
Osbak-i-Shaibini,—one of the Amirs 
of Humayiin and Akbar, 592 and 
n 9, 594, 597, 598, 599, 600, 

‘Ali Quli Khan Sistani,—one of the 
Amirs of Humayiin, 590, Probably 
the same as above, 

‘Ali bin Rabi‘, an Amir of the Ghaz- 
navide dynasty, 48, 50 and m 1. 

‘Ali, ring of, possessed of magical 
properties, 505 and n 6. 

fAli Sarjanddr, Malik,—one of the 
Amirsof Sultin Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shah, 313. 

‘Ali, Shaikh, one of the Amirs of 
Humayiin, 565 n 1. 

‘Ali, Shaikh, the ruler of Kabul. See 
under ‘Ali Mughul, 

‘Ali Shatranji, Khwaja, Auhadi’s Life 
of, 114» 2. 

‘Ali Sher, the Vazir Amir, disciple of 

- Maulana Jimi, 32 n 2. 

‘Ali Sher, sister’s son to Zafar Khan 

Fer 














Allahabad, Sarkar of, 416 n 8. 

Allahdad Kali or Kala, Lodi, Malik, 
—one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mubarak Shah of Dihli, 391, 395 
896, 398. 

Allahdid Lodi, Malik, 898. See 
Allahdad Kali Lodi, 

Almagest of Ptolemy, 76 n. 

Almansira in Sindh, 86 110. See 
under*al-Mansiirah, 

Alor, city of, 66 n 2, 

Alp Arsalin, son of Daid, son of 
Mikal, son of Saljiq, second 
monarch of the Saljiqiyah dynasty, 
35 andn 1, 51 and n 2. 

Alp Khan, Governor of Dhir, 384 
and n 5, 385, Governor of Kilpi, 
393, Same as the next q. v. 

Alp Khan, commonly called Sultin 
Hoshang, ruler of Malwa, 363 n 2, 
384 and n 5, 385, 393, 

Alp Khan, title of Sinjar, wife's 
brother of Sultin ‘Alau-d- Din Khilji, 
247, 249, 254, 267, 282. 

Alptagin. See under Alptigin. 

Alptigin, a slave of the house of the 
Siminis, the independent gover- 
nor of Ghazni and Kibnl, 13 n 1, 
14 and mn 1 and 2, 16 n 3. 

Alptigin Hajib, an Amir of the 
Ghaznavide dynasty, 47 n 5, 

Altamish or Iyaltimish, 88 3. See 
under Shamsn-d-Din Iyaltimish. 


Altamsh, meaning of the word, 89 


nil. 
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mid of Ghaznin, whom he appoints 
Governor of Khwarazm, with the 
title of Khwirazm Shah, 23. 

Altiiniyah, Malik. See under Ikhti- 
yaru-d-Din Altiniyah. 

Alwar, town and fortress, 129 n 2, 
256, 885, 443, 462, 534, 542, 543, 
547, 553, See also under Ulwar. 

Alyis Khin, Governor of Chhain, 
under Masnad-i-‘Ali Khizr Khan, 
Sultan of Dibli, 379 and n 2. 

‘Amid Khan Karrani,—one of the 
Afghin Amirs of Hindustan, 540. 

Amal or Amol, capital of Tabaristan, 
36 and n 2. 

Amini Kabnli, Mirza, a poet of the 
time of Humiyin, 587 and n3, 616. 

Amarcésh, a Sanskrit Dictionary, 
874 n. 

Amarkét, town, 464 n 5, 564, 566 and 
n 18, 567 n 1, 568 n 6. 

Ambila, town, 330 n 7, 334, 362 1, 

Ambér, town, 520, (492, 493. 

Ambergris, notes on, 182 71. 

Ameer Jadeeda, 334 » 2. 

‘Amid Aba Nasr, Maqamat of,—by 
Baihaqi, 32 n. 

‘Amid Dailami, the poet, 99 n 4, 
138 n 1. Called also ‘Amid Limaki, 
q. v- 

‘Amid Limaki, of Gilan, the poet, 
—panegyrist of Sultin Muhammad 
Yamin, 99 andn 4, 138 and n 1, 
141, 144, 151, 159 2 1, 160, 165 and 
n 1, 169, 172, 177, 182. Called 
also ‘Amid Dailami. 

‘Amid Liyaki, 99 n 4, for ‘Amid 
Limaki the poet, (q. v.). 

«Amid Tilaki, 99, for ‘Amid Limaki, 
the poet, (9. v)- 














Amin, Chief Commissioner, 

Amin b-‘Abdallah Kashari, g 
of Khurasin, under Hishi 
‘Abdu-l-Malik (q. v.), 138 » 1. 

Amin Khan, Governor of B 
ander Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din 
186. 

Amir of the Eight Squares, 
Wazir at Chess, 103 and m1, 

Amir Abi Talib, of ‘Iraq, Saiyyi 
—a skilful physician of the reign 
of Islem Shah, 505. : 

Amir ‘Ali Sher, the Vazir, disciple of 
Maulana Jami, 32 n 2. : 

Amir Arslin Katibi, See Arslan 
Kiatibi, ° 

Amir Hasan, See Hasan of Dihli, 
the poet. y 

Amir Khalifa, Prime Minister of 
Babar, 451. 

Amir Khan ibn-i-Da’id Khan ibn-i- 
Shams Khin Aubadi, the Governor 
of Baiana, 885 n 1. 

Amir Khusri, the poet. 134. n 4, 185 n, 
142 n3. See under Khusri and 
Mir Khusri. 

Amir, Khwaja, of the Amirs of Babar, 
446. 

Amir Muzaffar,—one of the Maliks of 
Shaikh ‘Ali Mughul, the King of 
Kabul, 389, 390, 892. 

Amir Rabani, Hakim Abi Bakr 
ibn Mubammad ‘Ali Samargandi, 
—a learned man of the time of 
Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Tyal-timish, 
93 and n 2. [sin, 571 a 9. 

Amir Shaikh Hasan, King of Khora- 

Amir Tamghich, title of Tbak, slave 
of Sultin Qutbu-d-Din Aibak, 89 
and n 2. 


xiv 

: Amiran-i-Sada, the Amirs of han- 

: dreds, 334 and n 2. 

: Amiru-l-Millat Yaminu-d-Danulat, 
title of Sultan Mahmid of Ghaznin, 

Syan ir 

Amiru-l-Umard (Chief of the Amirs), 
a title, 90. 

Amiro-l-Umaraé Fakhru-d-Din, Kot- 
wal of Dihli, 260 2, See Maliku- 
1-Umara. 

Amiru-l-Umara Hindi Bég, of the 

, Amirs of Humiyin, 457, See under 

Hindi Bag Qichin. 

Amirnu-l-Umara, Malik Mubarak Ka- 
bir,—of the Amirs of Tughlaq 
Shih, grandson of Sultan Firiz, 342 
and n 1, 

4 Amol, capital of Tabaristin, also 

' written Amal, 36 n 2, 

‘Amr ibn al-‘As, of the Bani Umay- 
yah, one of the Governors of 
Mu‘awiyah, 157 n 2. 

‘Amr ibn-u-Laig as-Saffir, King of 
Khurasan, 481 and n 6. 

Amvraz-i-Mutazdddah, 463 and n 1, 

Amritsar, 520. 

Amroha, town, 185, 281, 251, 261, 
268, 895, 398, 546 and n 5. 

‘Amron ibn al-‘As. See ‘Amr ibn 
al-‘As. 

Ami Darya, the,—the Jaihin or 

Oxus, 27 n 1. 

‘a mother, in Turki, 568 n 6, 

r Andgah, foster-mother, in 

n5, See also the next. 
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Sultan Mahmid of Ghaznin, 20 
22 n 6. 

Anandraj, Farhang of, 596 n 6, 

Anberi, township of, 580 and n 9, 

Ancient Arabian Poetry, Lyall’s In- 
troduction to, 99 n 6. 

Ancient Geography of India, Cunning- 
ham’s, 21 n4, 225, 23n2, 24 
n 6,485, 663, 67 n1, 69 n 5, 
80 n 1, 132 n 8, 265 mn 2 and 4, 293 
n 5, 362 n 2, 863 n, 882 n 4, 889 n 
2, 415 n 5. 

Ancient India, McCrindle’s, 364 n 4, 

‘Andbli, the name ‘Adli (q. v.) per- 
verted, 536 and n 10. 

Andhra, country, 265 n 2. 

Andkhid, fortress of, 71. 

Anhalpur, original name of Patan, a 
city of Gujerat, 28 n 2. 

Anhalwara (Nehroala), ancient name 
of Patan, a city of Gujerit, 28 m 2. 

Anhelwara (Nahrwila) kingdom, in 
Gujerat, 256 n 4, 

Ankus, in Hindi, a hook or goad for 
elephants, 118 n 2. 

An-najm, the Pleiades, 630 n 4, 


Annales, of Abul Fida, 167 n 4, 
‘Ang@’, a fabulous bird, called Simurgh 


in Persian, 178 n 4, 


Ansar, the,—tribes of al-Madinah 


who supported the Prophet, 215 
and n 7, 216 n. 


Ansuri, Hakim,—a famous Persian 


poet, 17 3. 


_ Ant, notes on the, 108 n 1, 
| Antari, township of, 530 n 9. 
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Ants, Valley of the, 340 n 2. 

Anwari, the famous Persian poet, 54 
n 1, 76 n 1, 626. 

Anwéaru-t-Tanzil, the, a celebrated 
commentary on the Qur'an by Qazi 
Baizawi (q. v.), 6 n 4. 

Anwla, forest of, 379. 

‘Aql-i-awwal, 374 n 5. 
‘Aql-i-kall. 

‘Aql-i-kull, called also ‘Aql-i-awwal, 
the first or supreme intelligence, a 
name given to the Angel Gabriel, 

874 n 5. 

‘Aql Namah, a work by Hakim Sanai, 
the celebrated poet, 56 n 2. 

Agta‘s, 597. See Igta grants. 

Arabia, 3. 

Arabian Nights, the, 148 n i 

Arabian Poetry, Clouston’s, 99 n 6. 

Arabs,.the, 28, 61” 5, 94, 117 n 2, 
145 nl, 146 n1, 1922, 198 n 2, 
287, 369 n 1, 527 73, 630 n 4, 637 


See under 


ni. 

Arabum Proverbia, Freytag’s, 458 n 3, 
507 n 3, 580 n 1. 

Arail, town, 415 4, 

Aran Shih, Sultan, ibn 
Qutbu-d-Din Aibak, 87, 88 and 71. 

Arangal or Warangal, 2654. See 
Arankal. 


Sultan 












Ardabil, a town of Persia, 
Arg, meaning of, 314n1, 
Arghawan, the, (Arabicé) Arjuwa 
kind of tree, 109 n 4, 172 and 
178. 
Aria, ancient name of Herat, it 
Khurasan, 35 7 2. 
‘Arif, or holy, a Safi title, 32 2, 
and n 1. ‘ 
Aril, a place near [lahabas (A 
bad), 415 and n 4, ’ 
Aristotle, 255, 
‘Ariz-i-Mamdalik, Mustermaster Gene-— 
ral, 280 n 1, 293 and n 2. ; 
Arjuwin, the. See under Arghawan, 
Arkal, a place, 415 n 4. : 
Arkali Khan, son of Sultan Jalalu-d- 
Din Khilji, 231, 288, 235, 286, 244, 
247 and n and n 4, 248 and n 8. 
Al-Arkin, the four elements, 102 
nl. 
Armin, country of,—in the Shah Nama 
of Firdausi, 180 » 2. ee 
Armenia, 61 » 5. 
Armenians, the, 130 ” 1. 
Arrah, town, 185 n 1. 
Arrian, the Greek geographer, 23 n 
3, 24 n 6, 30 n 1, 332 nm. 
Arsacia, an ancient name of the city 
of Rai (q- v.), 80 » 1. 
Arsalan Khan, one of the Shamsigak 





Arankal, ancient capital of Telingana, 
265 and n 4, 297, 299. After- 
} wards called Sultanpir. The name 
' js also written Arangal or Waran- 
Me 
tee, the Juniper tree, 182 n 4. 
‘Araz, an accident, a term of Muslim 
theology, 614 n 2. 
Atraz-o-jawahir, 614 n 2, See under 
‘Araz and Jawhar. 






Amirs, 180, 131. é 

Arsalan Shah, Sultan, ibn Mas‘id iba 
Sayyidu-s-Salatin Tbrahim Ghazna- 
wi, 55 and n 4, 56 and n 1. 

Arsar Khan, one of the Amirs of — 
Sulfan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad, — 
the grandson of Sultan Ghiyasa-d- 
Din Balban, 226 n 1. Ja 

‘Arslan Katibi, Amir, an eminent poet 








of the reign of Sultan Jalilu-d- 
Din Khilji, 245. 

Artagin, a general of Sultan Maudiid 

_ Ghaznawi, 47. 

Artauli, township, 386 and n 6. 

‘Aris-i-Jahin, town, 379 n 2. 

‘Ariz, aterm of Prosody,—explana- 
tion of, 606 » 4. 

Aryal, a place, 415 n 4. 

Arzan, the smaller millet, 465 n 6. 

Arzhan, desert of, between Bushire 
and Shiraz, 672 and n 1. 

Asad Khan Lodi,—of the Amirs of 
Mahmid Shah, the grandson of 
Firoz Shah, 364. 

Asad bin Simin, founder of the 
SGimini dynasty, the princes of 
Khnrasin, 14” 1. 

As‘adak Allah, 412 and n 3. 

Asadu-d-Din ibn Yaghrash Khan, 
called Malik Khamiish,—uncle’s son 
of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 283. 

Asad ‘Ullah, or the Lion of God, 
aname of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 93 n 
4, 150. 

Asaf, Wazir of Solomon, King of the 
Jews, 206 n. 

Asamabad, town of, 21 n 4. 

Agaru-l-Bilad, the,—of al-Qazwini, 

m4, 

_ Asawal, town in Gujarat, 857 n 4, 361. 
_ ‘Asfir, a flower, 173 » 3. 
















Asl wa Far‘, 





Al-Ashbah wa-n-Nagair, a work on 
Fiqh or Jurisprudence, by Zainu-|. 
‘Abidin bin Najim, 5 n 4, 

Aghhab, or white ambergris, 182 n 1. 

‘Ashiqa, a poem by Mir Khusri, of 
Dihli, 256, 264, 266, 267 m 1, 274 n 
1, 276 » 1, 

Ashraf Padshih, 635 n 5. 

Ashrafi, a gold coin, called after 
Ashraf Pidshih, 635 n 5. 

Ashrafn-d-Din Hasan ibn Niasiri-1- 
‘Alavi,—a poet of the time of 
Bahram Shih Ghaznawi, 56n 3. 
Same as Sayyid Hasan Ghaznawi 
the Poet, q. v. 

‘Ashira’, day of, 199 n 8, 200 and n. 
320 and n 4, 464, 622. 

Asi river, the, otherwise known as 
the Medaki, 419 n 6. 

Asia, Northern, 191 n 2, 
Asiatic Lithographic Pressy" th 
ni. 4 

Asiatic Researches, 874 n. 

Asiatic Society of Benjzal, 12% n 2, 
611 n 2. 

Asir, Qazi,—contempo 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Balb: 

‘Asjadi, Hakim Aba 
‘Aziz ibn Mangir, a 
of Merv, 17 and n 

‘Askari, Mirza, one 

chiefs under Hw 
567, 568, 573, 57: 
n 9. 


102 


















f the Mughul 
in, 455, 465, 
575, 585 and 






term, 5 n 4, 
Asma’, names or ati 


Deity, 459 n 2. 
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Asméu-l-husn@, the best of names, 
603 and n 5. 

Asméu-|-Jaldliyeh, terrible attributes 
of the Deity, 459 n 2. 

Asmau-l-Jamaliyeh, amiable attributes 
of the Deity, 459 n 2. 

Asparag, a herb, 173 n 2. 

Ashrafu-]-Mulk, of the Amirs of 
Sultan Firoz Shah, brother’s son of 
Ghiyisu-d-Din Tuoghlaq, 324. 

As-Suyiti. See under Suyiti. 


Astarji, the jinn who stole Solomon’s 


signet ring, and ruled in his place, 
205 n 8, 206 n. 

Astronomers of Greece, 75 n 2. 

Asun river, the,—flowing west of 
Gwiliar, 419 n 6. 

Ata, a father, in Turki, 568 n 6. 

Atabak or Atdbek, a Turki word, 
signification of, 568 n 5. 

Atabaki, the office of Atabak (q. 2); 
568 n 5. 

Atabaks of Azarbaijan, the, 158 n 3. 

Ataka, a Turki word, meaning of, 464 
n 5, 568 n 6. 

Atala Masjid, at Jaunpir, built by 
Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpar, 364 
n 3. 

Atdligh, or Atéliq, a Turki word, 
signification of, 468 and n 2, 569 n 
6, 597. 

Atashkada i-Azur, the, 32 nn 1 and 
2,851, 532, 54n1, 96 n 2, 134 
n8, 187 n 2, 270 » 6, 341 mn 1 
and 2, 584” 3. 

Atava, a town in the Sarkar of Agra, 
703. See under Atawah. 

Atawah, town of, in Hindustan, 70 
and, Also written Atava, (q. v.). 

Atgah, 568 n 6. 

3 









Atgah Khan, Shamsu-d-Din ~ 


n 5, 568 n 6. : 

Atka Khan, Shamsu-d-Din Muham- — 
mad, son of Mir Yar Muhammad of 5 
Ghazni, one of the Amirs of — 
Humiyin, and foster-father to 
Prince Akbar, 464 » 5, 563, 568 
and n 6, i 

Atkinson’s Shah Namah, 32 n 1, 116 
n 5,178 2, 180 n 2, 821 m1, 435 
n 2. 

Atlas, meanings of the word, 142 » 1, 
246 n 3. 

Atlas, Keith Johnson’s Royal, 567 » 1, 
570 n 7. 

Atlas of India, 384 n 1. 

Attock, on the Indus, 201, 446 
358 n 6. 

Afwal, the,—a geopraphical work, 
14. n 8, 29 n 6, 80 m 1. 

‘Anf ibn Qassi (called also Saqif), 
121. 

‘Aufi, Muhammad, author of the 
Jami‘u-l-Hikayat and Tazkiratu-gh- 
Shu‘ard, 220, 

Aubhad Khan Aubadi, Governor of 
Baiana, 385. 

Aubadi’s Life of Khwaji ‘Ali Shat- 
ranji, 114 n 2. 

Anhadi family of Baiana, the 
Governors of the city, B86. 

Aulaka or awlaka, a Tarki word, signi- 
fication of, 354 7. | 

Aunla, town of, 71 2. 

Aurangzeb, Emperor of India, 82 

nm 4, 
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Avicenna, 533 n 1. 

Awadh (Ondh), 415. 

Awais Jaliyer, Sultin, son of Amir 
Shaikh Hasan, King of Khurasan, 
5719. See also under Aweis. 

Awais Sirwani, Khwaja, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shah, 493 x 7. 

Awe, Loch, 301 7 3. 

Aweis, Sultan, son of Shaikh Hasan 
Jaliyer, King of Khurasin, 633 » 1. 
See also under Awais. 

A‘yani, uterine brothers, 466 n 7. 

Ayek, the,—a small river of Sialkot, 
67 n. 

Ay-tutulmash, eclipse of the moon, 
probable origin of the name Iyalti- 
mish, 89 » 1. 

Ayib, takhallug or poetical name of 
Khwaja Aiyib ibn Khwaja Abnu-l- 

“ Barakat, a poet of the time of 

- Humiyin, 633, 

Azidpir, fortress of, 324 n 6. 

A‘yam Humiayin, Bayazid, nephew of 
Sultan Buhlil Lodi, 409, 410 and 
ni. 

Ayam Humiyin, Haibat Khin of 

_ Lahore,—one of the Amirs of Shir 

Shah, 490, 492, 493, 497 and » 3, 

498, 500. 

Humayin Shirwani, Governor 

-Karra,—one of the Amirs of 


A%vam Khan Humiyiin, son of Baya 
zid, son of Sultan Buhlal Lodi, 410 
nl, 411 n 2, 412 n 2, 414 and n 2. 

A‘gam Khan Humiyin, son of Khan-i- 
Jahin Lodi,—one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 416, 484, 

A‘am Khin Shamsu-d-Din Mubham- 
mad of Ghazni, one of the Amirs of 
Humiyin, 464. Same as Atkah 
Khia, (9. v.). 

Aim Malik, Shaikhzida-i-Bustami, 
—of the Amirs of Sultan Firoz 
Shih, 328. 

A‘amu-l-Mulk, Malik ‘Iazu-d-Din 
Yahya, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mubammad Tughlaq Shih, 802, 308. 

Azan, the,—or call to prayer, 472 n 6, 
600 n 9, 601 and n. 

Azarbaijan, province of, 30 n 1, 61» 
5, 158 n 3. 

Azdo-d-Daulah Alp Arslan, third 
monarch of the Saljiqiyah dynasty, 
85andn 1, See under Alp Arslan. 

‘Azdu-d-Daulat, title given by the 
Khalifah Al-Qadir billah to Amir 
Yisuf, son of Sultan Mahmid of 
Ghaanin, 29. 

‘Aziz Himar, 313 n 2. Same as the 
next (q. v.). 

‘Aaiz Khumir,—of the servants of 
Sultin Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
313 and » 2. 

‘Avian-lah Tulumbi of Sambhal, 

- Shaikh,—one of the great and 

learned men of the time of Sultan 

Sikandar Lodi, 426, 427, 429. 

‘lam, the arrows in the game of 

869 n 1. 

e of a ‘Turkish romance, 

of Wimig, 40 and» 1. 
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B. 

Biba Ishiq Maghribi, a Shaikh of 
Nagor, 357 n 3. 

Baba Qashaqa,—or 

Biba Qushqah, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441, 581. 

Baban, the Afghan, of the Amirs of 
Babar, 439. 

Baban, of the Amirs of Sultin Mab- 
mitd, son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
471 and nn 4 and 6, 472. 

Babar, 9 n 2, 63 n, 128 n 3, 421 n 8, 
436, 437, 438 and nn 3 and 5, 
439, 440, 441, 442,448, 444, 445, 
447, 468, 469, 534, 570, 596, 605 
n 1, 609 and n 5, 610. 

Babar, Erskine’s Memoirs of, 421 8, 
437 n 7,439 nn 4,6 and7, 440 n, 
448 n 4, 570 un 5 and 6. 

Babari script, or the Khatt-i-Babari, 
invented by Babar, 450. 

Babar-namah, the,—the Memoirs of 
Babar, 325 n 3. 

Baber, See under Babar. 

Babernamah, See under Babar-namah. 

Babtigin, for Bartagin, the Hajib 
Buzurg of Sultan Mandad Ghazna- 
wi, 48 n 4. 

Babi Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultin Sikandar Lodi, 419. 

Babil, the Acacia Arabica, 385 n 10, 
550 n1. 

Babili, a place, 335 and n 10. 

Babylon, 169 » 1. 

Bachgotis, a tribe of Rijpits, 414 
and n 13. 

Badagh Khin, of the Amirs of Shah 
Tahmisp, King of Persia, 456, 

Badakhshan, 27 » 2, 443, 448, 576, 
580, 681, 582, 585, 605, 608 and n 5. 









Badalgarh, fortress of, in 
432 and n 7. 
Badalgarh,—or 
Badal Garh, original name of 
citadel of Agra, 4327, 551 | 
ni. 
Badaon, district and town of, 71 
n 2, 88, 89, 90, 97, 99 and n 2, 
119, 128, 124, 180, 131, 185, 281, 
233, 234, 236, 244, 251, 260, 266 


380, 386 and n 4, 396 and n 2, 398, 
399, 401, 402 and n 1, 405, 409, 
413 and n 18, 427, 535, 645, 546, 
557, 558, 597, 598, 600. Written. 
also Badain, Badaon and Budain, 

Badioni, ‘Abdn-l-Qadir bin Mulik 
Shah, author of the Muntakhabu-t- 
Tawarikh, 1 and n1, 8 andn 2, 
9n2, 111, 8ln, 54n2, 62 n4, 
65 n 2, 84.n, 90 n 2, 183 n, 176 n 2, — 
300 n 3, 804.n 1, 306 n 1, 82005, 
826 n, 328 n 6, 330 n 6, 332, 334 
a 2, 349 n 12, 856 n 3, 357 n 4, 358 
n 8, 368 n, 366 n 4, 368 n 1, 388 n 2, 
400 n, 402 n 1, 404 n 2, 414 nn 1 
and 6, 466» 7, 478, 497, 508 » 3, 
5ll n 2, 548 n 4, 545, 557 n 2, 579, 
584 n 3, 592 n 9, 609 nx 3,610, . 

Badain. See under Badaon. 

Badaini. See under Badaoni. 

Badger’s Imams and Saiyyids of 
Oman, 157 n 2. 

Badghis, town of, 71. 

Badr, battle of,—the principal of the 
Prophet’s military exploits, 74» 2, 
216 n. 

Badr Shir Shishi, a poet of the 
time of Sultin Muhammad Taghliq. 
Shah, 296 and n 6, 321 and x 6. 
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_ Known also as Badru-d-Din Chachi, 
of Turkestan, 

Badra-i-Sakin, a place, 283 and n 5, 

Badru-d-Din Chachi, the poet, 296 
n6, See under Badr Sha‘ir Shashi. 

: Badru-d-Din of Hansi, Shaikh, con- 

en temporary of Sultan Firoz Shah, 
322 and n 5, 328, 

Badru-d-Dim Sankar, or Sangar, 
Rimi, Amir Hajib, of the Sham- 
siyah Maliks, 121 7, 123. 

Badru-d-Din Zafar Khan, one of 
the Maliks of Sultén ‘Alaa-d-Din 
Khilji, 247 and n 2, 

Badshipir, town, 129 n 2. 

Badward, a name of the town of 
Baward or Abiward in Khurasan, 
30 2, 

Biagh-i-Jiid, the, 896 and n 3. 

Bagh-i-Sabz, on the banks of the 
Lahor river, 188 and n 3, 190 n 1. 

Bagh-i-Sard, 188 n 3. For the Bagh-i- 
Sabz (q. v.). 

Bigh-i-Sarir, 188 3. For the Bagh-i- 
Sabz (q. v.). 

Baghdad, 12 n 2 (read Damasens), 
17, 821, 57, 59 n1, 8838, 94 

22, 205 n 1, 286, 811 and n 4, 322, 
894 and n 5, 397, 432 n10, 571 





















Bahadur, Sultan, raler of Gujrat, 
contemporary of Humiyiin, 452, 
453, 454 and n4, 455, 456, 458, 
635, 

Bahadur Khan, a prince of the family 
of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 291, 
Bahadur Khiin, son of Darya Khin 
Lihini, of the Amirs of Saltin 
Ibrahim Lodi,—takes possession of 
Bihar, assuming the title of Sultan 
Muhammad, 435, Elsewhere he is 

called Bihar Khan (g. v.), 

Bahadur Khan, Governor of Narnil 
ander Sultan Mahmiid, grandson 
of Sultan Firoz Shih, 365 n 7, 

Bahadur Khan Sisténi (Shaibini?), 
Governor of Qandahar,—one of the 
Amirs of Humiyin, 590, 591, 594. 

Bahadur Shih, otherwise known as 
Tada (? Nida), independent Gover- 
nor of Sunir Ginw,—contemporary 
of Sultin Ghiyagn-d-Din Tughlaq 
Shah, 299, 300. 

Bahadur, Sultan Muhammad, son of 
Muhammad Khan Gauria,—con- 
temporary of ‘Adli, 556 and n 3. 

Bahadur Nahir, Khan Zida of Miwat, 
843, 344 and n 7, 345, 347, 351 
and n 6, 854, 858 and n 4, 866 n, 
875. Fonnder of the Khan Zida 
race, the rulers of Miwat. 

Bahankar, fortress of, 80 and nn 4 
and 5. 

Bahapir, bei! - and n a es 


_ town, 232. 
; one of the works of 
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Bahin-d-Din, one of the Amirs of 
Islem Shah Sir, 530, 

Bahiaa-d-Din Gurshasp, Malik, Gover- 
nor of Sigur, under Snltan Maham- 
mad Tughlaq Shab, 304 n 1. 

Bahau-d-Din Jangi, Malik, of the 
Amirs of Muhammad §hah Firoz 
Shahi, 344. 

Bahau-d-Din Muhammad Ushi Far- 
ghini, 78 n 2. See Bahan-d- Din 
Ushi. 

Bahau-d-Din Naqshbandi of Bukhara, 
Khwaja, a renowned saint, the 
founder of the Naqshbandi School, 
588 n 4, 

Babau-d-Din Sam Ghiri, Malik, 77 
nl. Probably Malik ‘Alau-d-Din 
Muhammad is meant. 

Bahau-d-Din Tughral, Malik, one of 
the generals and slaves of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din Sam Ghiri, 80, 81. 

Bahau-d-Din Ushi, a famous preacher 
and learned divine of the time of 
Sultan Qutba-d-Din Aibak, 78 and 
n2. 

Bahau-d-Din Zakariyai the Multan), 
Ghauga-l-‘ ‘Alam Hazrat Shaikh, a 

famous Mubammadan Saint, 133 
and n and n 2, 248 n 2. 

Bahda, a village of the dependencies 
of Khurisin, 588 andn5, Called 
also Bahdiyan. 











transfers Chanderi to 
Sikandar Lodi, 424 and n 
Bahlol, Sultin, 377 n 4, See a 
Sultén Buhlal Lodi, 
Bahman, an ancient King of 
35 n 2, 
Bahman, eleventh month of the 
Persian year, 627 and n 1. 
Bahman, one of the Amirs of Islem 
Shah Sir, 517. 
Bahmin Khan, a Niyazi Afghan, 
498, BB 
Bahmanwa, ancient name of the 
town of al-Mansirah in Sindh, 36 
Bes: 
n 10. 
Bahr-i-‘Ajam, the,—a lexioageeiai 
work, 114 n 2. 
Bahr-i-Jurjin, the Caspian, 153 1. 
Bahr-i-Khwirazm, the Lake Aral, 
153 n 1. 
Babr-i-Nitas, the Black Sea, 153 » 1, 
Bahr-i-Quizum, the Red Sea, 169 
nil. : 
Babr-i-Tabariya, the Dead Sea, 153 
nl, 
Bahrah, town of, 128 n 3, Probably 
same as Bhera (q. v.). 
Bahraich, district, 349, 409, 411 n 2. 
See also the next. 
Bahraij, district, 125, 126, 131. See 
also the above and under Bharaij. 
Bahram, ancient King of Persia, 167 





Bahdayan, village of, 588 n 5, See 
the above. 

Al-Bahhig, or the controversialist, a 
name of Shaikh Niamu-d-Din 
Auliya of Budaon (q. v-), Tl 1 2. 


nl, 436. 

Bahram Iba, Kishli Khan, governor of 
Multan and Uchh, adopted brother 
of Sultin Ghiysu-d-Din Tughlaq 4 
Shih, 292 and n 4, 293, 297 and | 








6, 304. 
Bahira, town, 465. n 6, 
sBabjut. Khan, governor of Chander | Bahram Khin, son of Sultan Ghiya. 
under Sultan Mahmid of Malwa, su-d-Din Tughlaq Shih, 207. E 
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Bahrim Khan, governor of Sunar- 
ganw under Sultan Muhammad 


~ Tughlaq Shah, 308. 


Bahram Khan Turkbacha, ruler of 
Samana, contemporary of Mabmid 


Shah of Dihli, 362, 365. 

Bahram Mirza, brother of Shih 
Tahmisp, King of Persia, 569. 

Bahram Shah, Sultan, ibn Mas‘id ibn 
Sultin Ibrahim Ghaznawi, 55, 56, 
57, 58, 60. 

Bahrim Shah, son of Sultan Nasira- 
d-Din Qabichah (q. v.), 90. 

Bahram Shih, son of Sultan Shamsn- 
d-Din Tyal-timish. See 
Mnu‘izzu-d-Din Bahram Shah. 

Bahrim Ullah, 297 n 6. For Bahram 
Tha (q. v.). 

Bahri, Malik, of the Maliks of Abi 
Bakr Shah, Sultan of Dihli, 344, 
Bahrsir, a halting-place opposite to 

Baiana, 518. 

Bahru-l-Jawahir, a work on medicine, 
5 m8, 80 n 2, 42 n, 49 n 2,101 n 1, 
117 m 2, 118 n, 1466, 148 n 4, 
161 7 8, 167 n 2, 226 n 5, 319 n 4, 

Bahwa Lihani, Miyaén, Governor of 

 Baifina, one of the Maliks of Islem 

Shah, 618, 519. 


under 






), 885, 386, 387, 392, 395 
400,40, 


| Bajlina, a place on the Ganges, 


Bairim Dev, Raja of Hindiistan, cons 
temporary of Sultan Mahmid of 
Ghaznin, 28 and n4. See “under 
Brahma Dey. 

Bairam Dev, son of Rai Harsingh of 
It@wa, contemporary of Mahmid 
Shah, grandson of Sultin Firoz 
Shah, 361. 

Bairiam Dev, the Raji of Kola, con- 
temporary of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Khilji, 231. 

Bairim Khin, Khin-i-Khinin, one of 
the great Amirs of Hnamayiin and 
Akbar, 447, 567, 568, 569, 573, 578, 
588, 589, 590 and n 5, 591, 594, 
595, 597, 622. 

Bairam Khan Tuarkbacha, ruler of 
Samina, under Masnad-i-‘Ali Khizr 
Khan of Dihli, 365, 378. 

Baitali, township of,—on the banks of 
the Ganges, 360 and n 3, 875, 877, 
879, 407 n 1. See also Betiali. 

Baitarani river, the,—in Orissa, 125 
n 3. 

Baitigin, 48 n 4, for Bartagin, the 
Hajib-i-Buzurg (q. v.). 

Baiza, a village of Shiraz in Persia, 
6n 4. 

Baizawi, Qazi, author of the Anwdaru-t- 
Tanzil, a celebrated commentary 
on the Qur’an, and of the Nizgému-t- 
Tawarikh, 6 andn 4, 10 n 38, 34 and 

~ n 8, 45 and m 2, 52, 56 n 1, 62 and 
nn 8 and 4, 63, 64 1. 

Bajj, fort of,—in Majbaristan, 34 and 

n 6. f 
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Bakhtyar Khilji, Malik, 85 n 1. See 
under Mubammad Bakhtyar Ghuri 
or Khilji. 

Bakkar, town, 559 and n 5, 560, 561 
and » 11, 562, 566 and n 13, 567, 
574, 580. See also under Bukkur 
and Bhakkar. 

Bakesar, country of, 408 and n 5. 

Baktiizin, one of the Amirs of ‘Abdu-l- 
Malik ibn Nah Samiani, King of 
Khnurasan, 16 and n 2. 

Balaram, town, 346. 

Balarwan, fortress of, in Gharjistan, 
63 n 1. 

Balban, the elder, 124. See Malik 
zzu-d-Din Balban-i-Kasbli Khan. 

Balban, Sultan. See under Ghiyasn-d- 
Din Balban. 

Balban, the younger, Malik and after- 
wards Sultan Ghiyasa-d-Din (q. ¥ Ns 
121 and n 7, 122. 

Balbani Amirs, known also as the 
Ghiyasi Amirs, the partisans of 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 282, 
233. 

Balfour, 162 n 3. 

Balkatigin, the slave of Alptigin, 
Governor of Ghazni, 14» I. 

Balkh, 16, 17, 20, 23, 27 and n 1, 80, 
36, 87 and 7, 38, 44, 46 0}, 47, 
445, 581, 582 and 7, 585, 597 


n 5. 
Balkh, the river of, 
n 1, 582 "7. 
Balnat, hill country of, 474. See 
also the next. 
Balnath, mountains of, 22 and n 5. 


See also the above. 
trict and town of, —in 


—the Jaihin, 27 







Banaras, 416, 520, Banarasi, 
6. See Baranasi. : 

Banas, the,—a tributary of 

Chambal river, 385 n 3. 

Banatu-n-Na‘sh, the constell: 

Ursa Major, 198 and n 2. 

Banbhar, town, 530 and n 8. 

Banda, town, 417 n 7. 

Bandhi, fortress of, 417 n 7. 

Bandhigarh, fortress, 417 and n he * 

Bangila, 79, 82, 86, 185, 222, 325, 

417, 457, 458, 460, 461, 470, 472, 

507, 552, 554, 573. See also under 

Bengal. : 

Bangilis, the, 470. 

Bangarman, township of, 434, 

Bang-Mati river, 84x, Called also 

the Beg-Mati (q. v.). 

Banhar, town, 530 7 3. 

Banhbana, Rai, brother's son of the 
Jam of Thatha, contemporary of 
Sultin Firoz Shah, 832 n 6, 383 
n 4, 

Banian, town, 95 » 8, 128 » L. 

Banjaras, grain sellers, 477. 

Banswala, town, 495. 

Bani Tamim Ansari, early Mubam- 
madan sovereigns of Sind, 13 n. 
Bapak, 415 n 5, for Prayag, the 

ancient name of Allahabad. 

Baqi’i, Maulana, & learned man of 

the time of Babar, 449. 
Baqi-i-Khatib, one of the learned 
poets of the time of Sultan Jalalu- 
-Din Khilji, 245. 
Baradaran-i-akhyaji, brothers by the 
same mother but a different father, 








Bamian, dis' 
Afghanistan, 46 and n 1, 56. 


466 n 7. 
| Barddardn-i-a‘yani, uterine brothers: ye 
466 n 7. : 





Baran, district and town, 89 and n 4, | Barmazid K 
i; or, one of th 

121 n 5, 226, 227, 230 n 1, 250, 357, | Shir Shah, 490 and n 4 eg 

359, 364, 396. See also the next. Barnah, fortress of, 24 and 
Baran, fortress of, 24 n 1. See | Same as Baran (gq. v.) oe 
: anette Barni, the Historian. See under 
Baranasi, town, 829 andn 6. See Ziau-d-Din Barni 

mde Pantone ; Baroda, district, 313, 314, 
Bardnghar, right wing of a Turkish | Barga‘i, Haji, a court officer of Sultin 


army; 439 n . : . Muhammad Taghlaq Shah, 311, 315, 
Barani, the Historian. See under | Barsine, wife of Alexander the Great 
Ziau-d-Din Barni. 382 n. j 


ae bacha, See under Hasan, | Bartagin, the Hajib-i-Buzurg,—one 
-Baraiwar bacha, of the Amirs of Sultan Mandid 
- Barawar tribe, a family of servile Ghaznawi, 48 and n 4, See also 
- position in Gujrat, 274, 285, 288, under Bishtigin. 
~ See also the next. Bartah, fortress of, 24 n 1. 
Barfiwas, the, 289. Same as the | Baraj (Broach), 311 and » 3. 
a _ Barawar family (q. v.). Barija, town, 358 n 6. 
‘ ae chief attendant of a darbér, | Barwat, Governor of the fortress of 
501 and m 6. 7 Barnah, in Hindistin, a contem- 
Bektars Sultani, Malik, one— porary of Sultén Mahmid of Ghaz- 
pes Maliks of Sultin Ghiyasu-d- nin, 24 and n 1, 
. 186 n 5. Basad Khin, one of th r 
ean Shah, son of Sultin Bahlil. Sultan Mahmid, the pr » 
Lodi, 409 and n 8, 411 n 2, 4122, | Sultan Firoz Shah, of Dibli, 364. 
és iy 413 and n 18, 414 n 1, 415. Basiwar, town, 349, 445, 475, 479, 
% rehha, a small spear, ie and n 2. 512, 549, : 
Y 1 | Bashir, the Sirdar, an adherent of the. 
pine of Sultan ‘Aliu-d-Din Khilji, 





























Hajib, one of the Amirs of 
avides, 48 n 4, 50 1. 
own of,—in Arabian ‘Iraq, 
458 1 8. 


Index. 


Batil, 618 4 2. 

Batindah, called also Tabarhindah, 
the capital of Jaipal,—the ruler of 
Hindistan at the time of Mahmad 
Ghaznawi, 19 * 2, 20n1, See also 
Bathindah. 

Bitini sect, the,—a sect of Mubam- 
ynadan heretics, 22 and n 8, 

Al-Batiniah, 22 » 3. Same as the 
above (q. v.). 

Batlahi, town, 334 and n 5. 

Batal, the offset of a palm-tree, 622 
n 4. 

Al-Batil, a name of Fatimah, daughter 
of the-Prophet, 6223 » 4. 

Baward, acity of Khurasin, 29 and 
n 6, 30, 42, 43, Called also Abi- 
ward (q. v.). 

Bayak, 415 n 5, for Prayag, the ancient 
name of Allahabad. 

Bayazid Ansiri, also called Pir Roshan, 
founder of a Safi sect, called the 
Boansioy ss or enlightened, 68 
and n5 

Bayazid ont Humayiin, néphew of 
Sultan Buhlal Lodi, 409, 410 and 
ni. 

Biyazid, Khwaja, eldest son of Sultan 
Buhlil Lodi, 401 » 4, 410» 1, 414. 

Bayazid, Shaikh, the brother of 
Mustafa Farmali,—one of the 
Afghan Amirs who joined Humayan, 
444, 

Bayazid, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mahmid, son of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 471 and n 4, 472. 

Bayley, History of Gujarat, 17 24, 

Tin 8, 264 n 6, 318 n 5, 357 » 3, 
452 n 6, 4542n 1 and 7, 455 »}, 
458 2 6. 
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Baz Bahadur, son of Sazawal Kian, 


Bazina, town of, 27 n 4, 
Bazghand, fortress of, 44 and » 4, 
Beale’s Dictionary of Oriental Bto- 


Beina, town of, 80n 5. See under — 
Bedar, a town of the Deccan, 299 n 3. 


Bedr, battle of,—the Prophet’s prin- 





raler of Malwa, contemporary of 
‘Adli, 554, 557. 


graphy, 32 n 1, 33 n 1, 88 n 4, 63 n, 
5b4n2, 553, 58n5, 9903, 133 
w 2,134.04, 1588, 1877 2, 238 
n 4, 236 2 2, 272 21, 279 n 3, 297 n, 
208 nn 2 and 4, 332 2, 339” 4, 
449 nn 2 and 8, 450 n5, 507 » 2, 
533 nn 1 and 6, 571 9, 584” and 
n 3, 624 n 6, 633 0 1. {Baiana. 


See also under Bidar. 


cipal military exploit, 74m 2, 216 n. : 
More correctly Badr. : re 
Beerbhoom, the Raja of, 329 n 9. ar % 
Beg Tughdi, one of the generals of A 
Sultan Mas‘id, son of Sultan Mah- | 
mid Ghaznawi, 43. See under 4 
Tughdi Beg. 
Begam, the Queen-consort of Huma- 3 
yan, mother of Akbar, 560, 566, n 
568 and » 7. See Hamida Banu. / 
Beghi, the Turkomin, chief of the 
‘farkomans, contemporary of Sultan 
Mas‘id, son of Mahmud Ghasnawh 
38 and n 3, 39. 
Beghi Malik Shih. See the above. © | 
Beg-Mati river, the, 841. Called 
also the Bang-Mati (q. %)s 
Behar, capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Magadh, 82 and n 1. See under 
Bihar. : 
Beharistan, of Maulana aieios 
Rahmin Jami, 32 # 2. a 


Xxvi Tndex. 


Behat, the,—old name of the Jhilam, 
one of the five rivers of the Panjab, 
44.n 6, 128 7 3, 500, 503. Spelt 
also the Behat. 

Behnbur, town, 530 n 3. 

Behzad, Malik, Governor of Multan 


under Sultin Muhammad Tughlaq 


Shih, 305. 

Beitriige wur Kenntniss der Poesie der 
alten Arabe, Nildeke’s, 99 n 6, 

Beji Rai, Raja of Bhatia, contem- 
porary of Sultan Mahmid of 
Ghaznin, 19. 

Bekasi, Maulana, a poet of the time 
of Humiayiin, 453 and n 7. 

Belnat mountains, 2275. See under 
Balnat and Balnath. 

Bengal, 81 n 2, 82 nn 3 and 4, 135 
nm 1, 299, 300, 303 n, 345 n 2, 466 
n 6, 540. See also under Bangala 


and Bengila. 
Bengala, 79, 82, 86. See also under 
Bangila and Bengal. 


Ber, fruit of the ‘Unnab tree in 
Hindustani, 117 n 2. 

Beraisen, a mistaken reading of bi 
Rasain, i.e, the two Rises (q. v.), 
326 n. 

Berenice, an ancient port of the Red 

- Sea, 169 n 1. 

Betili, on the Ganges, 185 1. See 

under Patiali and Baitili, 

 Betel-leaf, note on, 302 n 6. 








Bhadauriahs, the, 408 21. See the 
Bhadanris. 

Bhadanris, ‘the,—the inhabitants of 
the Bhadawar district, 408 and n 1. 

Bhadawar, a district 8. E. of Agra, 
408 n 1. 

Bhadawah, town, 410 n 4. 

Bhagat, the,—a Hindi caste of loose 
people, 557 and n 9. 

Bhagatiya, the—a Hindi caste of 
loose people, 557 n 9. 

Bhigirathi, the 82 n 4, 

Bhaka, a servant of Shir Khan, after- 
wards Shir Shih Sir, 468. 

Bhakari, Shaikh, son of Shaikhn-l- 
Hadiyah, contemporary of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 429 and n 5. 

Bhakkar, town, 464. 
Bakkar and Bukkur. 

Bhangar, fortress of, 71 andn 2, See 
also under Bhankar and Bahankar. 

Bhankar, fortress of, 90. See also 
under Bhangar and Bahankar. 

Bharaij, district, 132. See under 
Bahraich and Bahraij. 

Bhartpir, district, 134 n 1, 366 n. 

Bhasiyana, country of, 80 and n 5. 

Bhat, fort of, 355 and n 3. See 
Bhatnir. 

Bhata or Bhita, a place, 194. See 
under Bhitia. 

Bhati, a town situated between the 

arms of the Mibran (Indus), 36 


See under 
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Bhatta, town, 408 » 7, 485 anda 9, 
489, 542, 544, 553, 

Bhatta, Kingdom of, 544. 

Bhatta, Amirs of, 485, 

Bhatwara, a place, 405. 
















Bhawan, a place, 20 n 5. 

Bhayana, country of, 80 n 5. See 
under Bhiana, Biana and Baiana. 
Bhera, a place on the left bank of the 
Jhelum under the Salt Range, 19 

n4, See under Bahrah. 

Bhiana, territory of, 80 7 5. See 
ander Bhayana, Biana and Baiana. 

Bhilsa, a town on the Betwa in 
Malwa, 95 and n 3, 236 and n 8. 

Bhim, a hero of Indian mythology, 
20 n 5, 21. 

Bhim, town of, 20 » 5. 

Bhim Dev, Rai, ruler of Gujrat, con- 
temporary of Sultan Mu‘izzn-d-Din 
Sam Ghiri, 66, 71. (Dev. 

Bhim Rai Dev, 71. See under Bhim 

Bhim, Rai, the chief of Jammoo, con- 
temporary of Sultan Maobarak Shah 
of Dibli, 383 and » 3. 

Bhim Sen, Raja, founder of the town 
of Bhongion, 386 » 3. 

Bhimnagar, fortress of, 20 and n 5, 

Bhodal, township of, 547 n 4. 

Bhojpir, fortress of, 185 and n 1. 

Bhongion, a town in the Mainpari 
district, 386 nm 3 and 4. See also 
under Bhinganw. 

Bhigiion, 386 n 3. See the above and 
also Bhinganw. 

Bhihar, town, 860. 

Bhakanir, town, 386 3. 

Bhinganw,—or 

Bhiingaon, in the Mainpuri district, 
386 and n 3, 403, 431, 


Bhurayee, town, 414 n 3. ; 
Biah, the, 28 n 3, 126, 190, 261, 
Bias, the, 325 n 3. saa as the river 
Bibi Ba’i, daughter of Nigam Khan 


Bibi Khinza, Malika-i-Jahin, cbief 
Bibi Richi, mother of Sultan Mubam- 
Bible, the, 394 n 5. 


Bibliotheca Indica, the, 127 » 2, 142 


Bidigh Khan Qizilbash Afghir, one of 


381, 380, bes 392, 412 n 2. 


Biah (q. v-). 
Sir and wife of Islem Shah, 535. — 


wife of Suljan Husain Sharqi, 409 
and n 2, 


mad Shih Sharqi of Jaunpur, 403 
n 8. 

n 1, 815 7; 229 n 8, 

the Amirs of Shih Tahmasp of 


Persia, 572 and mn 7 and 8, 675 
and n 3, 578. 


Bidar, town,—in Haidarabad, Deccan, 


299 and n 3, 311, 312, 314. Called 
also Bedar. 


Bidaspes, the, =the Thelam river, the 


Vitasta of Sanskrit writers, 23 3. 


Bihand or Waihind, a place on the 


western bank of the Indus, 201. 


Bihar, 185, 328, 329, 338, 348, 416 


and nm 12 and 13, 417, 434, 435, 
436, 444, 446, 456, 457, 467, 469, 
470, 471 and n 1, 521. 

Bihar Khan, one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 443. 

Bihar Khan, Azam Humiydn Sirwani, 
Governor of Handiya under Islem 
shah Sir, 517, 621, 541. See Bahar 
Khan. 

Bihar Khan, son of Darya Khan 


Lihéni, Sultan of Bihar, 467, See’ 
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Sultan Muhammad of Bihar. Else- 
. where called Bahadur Khan (q. v.). 
Bihishti, author of a commentary on 
the Sahaif, 427 n 1. 
Bijlana, a place on the Ganges, 231, 
Bijnor, hills of, 180 and n 2, 
Bikanir, town of, 69 » 2, 
Bilal, the Abyssinian mu’azgzin of 
~ Muhammad, 601 n. 
‘Al-Bilazuri, author of the Fut#hu-l- 
Buldan, 11 n 3. 
Bilichistin, 48 n 4, 420 n 9, 
Bin, township of, 526. See also Bin 
Bai, : 
Bini Pinipati, Shaikh, a famous 
~ surgeon, 366 n 3. 
Binayek Deo, Raji of Dholpiir,—con- 
' temporary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
"419 n 4, 420 and n 2, 
‘Binayik Deo, same as the above 
(q. v.). 
Bin Bai, in the Panjab, 528, 525. 
See also Bin. 
Bird, note on, 303 n. . 
Birjis, the planet Jupiter, 680 and n 2. 
Birni Khera, town, 327 and n 3. 
Birini. See under Albirini. 
Bisal, fortress, 383 » 3. 
Bish, aconite, 172 n 2. 
-Bismi-llah, in the name of God, used 
at ees Vowceniney of all works, 428 


Index. 


Bland, On the Persian game of chess, 
108 n 1, 115 n, 479 n 7. 

Blochmann, 8 n 3, 19 n, 67 n 3, 353 
n 1, 357 n 4, 866 n 3, 408 n 1, 415 
n 4, 417 n 8, 420 nn 8 and 9, 421 
n 8, 422 n 2, 424 n 3, 432 n 7, 449 
n 2, 464 n 5, 476 n 5, 479 n 5, 496 
nn 1 and 8, 498 n 3, 499 n 3, 501 
n 7, 503 n 8, 506 n 2, 507 n 1, 508 
nn T and 8, 509 n 8, 515 n 4, 523 
n 6, 546 nn 8 and 7, 557 n 1, 567 
n 8, 568 n 6, 571 n 9, 580 n 6, 584 
n 8, 588 n 4, 590 n 5, 592 n 9, 597 
n 5, 605 n 1, 609 nm 5, 610 n, 611 
n 3, 628 n 6, 626 n 3. 

Blne, the customary mourning colour 
in Persia, 209 and n 3. 

Bohar, a place in the vicinity of 
Hansi, 248 and n 4. 

Bokhara. See under Bukhara. 

Bombay edition of the Atash-Kada, 
584 n 3. 

Bombay text of the Térikh-i-Firishta, 
72 n 2, 206 n 2, 304n1, 307 n, 
825 n 8, 326 n 2, 927 n 3, 330 76, 
334 n 3, 389 n 2, 342 73, 345 n 2, 
350 n 3, 855. 4, 360 n 8, 365 n 2, 

879 n 2, 3861, 393 n 3, 400 n, 
401 n 2, 402 nn 1 and 5, 403 nn + 
and 5, 404 nn2 and 5, 406 nn 1 
and 5, 410 nn 1 and 4, 411 2 2, 
412 n 2,418 m 18, 415 n 7, 422 n 3, 
424 nn 2 and 4, 425 n 6, 432 nn 3 

and 7, 483 n 3, 438 3, 466 7 5, 
478 nn 7 and 8, 488 n 5, 400 n 4, 

587 n 2, 559 nn 6 and 8, 560 » 2, 

ae poe tans te n 13, 
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Bost, town,—on the banks of the 

» Hendmand, 15. See under Bust. 

Brahma Dev, one of the Rajas of 
Hindistin at the time of Sultan 
Mahmid of Ghazni, 28 n 4. 

Brahmanputr, the, 84 and n 1, 186 
n6. Called also the Brahmkadi. 

Brahmans, the, 27, 28, 331, 332, 509 
n 5. 

Brahmaputra, the, 84 7 1. See the 
Brahmanputr. 

Brahmkadi, the, 84. See under the 
Brahmanputr. 

Brentford, 301 n 2. 

Brian O’Linn, 618 n 1. 

Briggs, Ferishta, 18 1,16 m1 and 
2,19 n 5, 20n 2, 23 n 2, 27 n 4, 
28 nn 2 and 4, 29 nn 1 and 5, 30 
n 2, 31 n, 33 n 2, 34 5, 36.9, 47 
n 7, 48 nn 2 and 4, 66 nn 2 and 4, 
259 n 5, 273 n 4, 300 n 8, 304 n a 
307 n, 327 n 1, 3299, 331 n 10, 
382 n, 334.n 2, 336 n 5, 3388 2 ie 
844 n 7, 348 nn 3 and 9, 350 n 3, 
855 nn 1 and 4, 359 nm 2, 360 n 3, 
865 n 2, 367 n, 379 nn 1 and 2, 393 
n 5, 400 n, 410 n 3, 414 nn 3 and 5, 
4175, 419 n1, 42404, 425 n 6, 
461 n 3, 478 n 7, 488 n 5, 490 n 4, 
566 n 18, 624 n 6, 625 2 3. 

Broach, 311 n 3. See under Barij. 












Budh, Shaikh, a learned p 


Bughra Khan, son of Sultan 
Din Balban. See under Nasiru-c 
Din Bughra Khan. c 

Buhlil Lodi, Malik and afterwards. 
Sultin, 398, 399, 400, 401 and 
n 4, 402 and nn 1 and 5, 403 and 
nn 4 and 5, 404 and » and mm 2 : 
and 5, 405, 406, 407 and n 1, 408 
and n 6, 409 and » 7, 410 and 
nn 1 and, 4, 411 and n 2, 412 v2, — 
413 n 18, 466, 

Bublil, Sultan, ibn-i-Kala Lodi. See 
the above. 

Bablil, Shaikh, brother of Shaikh 

Muhammad Ghaug of Gwoaliar, 
comtemporary of Humayiin, 459. 

Bukhara, 13 n 1, 14n 1, 202, 27 
n 1, 89, 98, 446 n 2, 533 n 1, 570 
n 7, 588 n 4, 618 and n 5. 

Bukhari, Imam, the celebrated author’ 
of Sahihu-l-Bukkart, a collection of 
authentic traditions, 6andn 8. * 

Bukkur, later name of al-Mansirah 
in Sind, 36 n 10, 559 n 5. See 
under Bakkar and Bhakkar, 

Bulandshahr, district and town of, 
n4, 121 n 5, 395 n 4, 396, 546 n 4. 

Bulgar, one of the sons of Gaz, the 
tenth son of Yafis (Japhet), 61» 5. 





Ba ‘Ali, commonly known as Ibn 

Sina (Avicenna), 533 andnl. 
Bubonic plague, 524 and n 1. 
Budaon, See under Badaon. 
Budaon gate, in Dihh, 227, 260. 
Budaoni, See under Badaoni. 
Budain. See under Badaon. 
Budaini. See under Badaoui. 
Buddhists, the, 95 n 3. 


Bulgarians, the, —descended soo 
Bulgar (q- v.), 61 n 5. 

Bu-l-Mugaffar, 77 and n 1, for “Abu-l- 
Mugaffar Mu‘izza-d-Din Muhammad 
Siam Ghari. omen, 58 n 1. 

Bamah, the Owl—the type of ill- 

Burag, the animal upon which ; 
Muhammad was mounted’ during c 
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his ascent to heaven, 150, 292 and 
n 6, 293 ». 
Burgess, Surya Sidahanta, 163 n 2. 
Burhan, servant of Sultin Mahmad 
of Gujarat, 533 and n 5, 
Burhanabad, township, 386. 
Burhdn-i-Qati‘, a Persian Dictionary, 
79 n1, 1011, 102 n 5, 108 n 4, 
109 n 4, 115 3, 117 n 2, 122 n 8, 
137 n 6, 188 » 8, 143 m 2, 146 n 1, 
152 nn 8 and 6, 153 mn 1 and 4, 
154 n 6, 158 6, 159 n, 160 n 2, 
166 n 1, 167 n 2, 171 n 2, 172 nn 2, 
B and 4, 173 n 2,178 n 4, 182 nn 1 
and 4, 192 n 3, 198 n1, 814m 1 
819 n 4, 321 nn 1, 2 and 4, 340 
m2, 852 n 1, 629 n 1, 
Burhan Nizim Shah, ruler of the 
Dakkan, 624 n 6. 
Meow. i : 
ee , 


Knilifat of Egypt. 





_ Chakra. 





















Cukra, the, 22 n 1. See also the 


akra svamin, or owner of the Cakra, 


Index, 


Burhanpir, 455 n 4. 

Burhanu-d-Din Balarimi, Shaikh, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shih, 314. 

Buri Ganga river, the, 377 n 3, 384 
n 4, 

Burqa‘, a kind of veil, 503 and n 2. 

Burton’s Pilgrimage to El-Medina and 
Mecca, 97 n 4, 177 m 4, 

Bushire, 572 » 1. 

Bughkal, the rainy season, from tho 
Turki pushakal or pushkdl, 325 n 2. 

Bust, capital of Zabulistin, 14 and 
n 8, 33, 34, 47,48 4, 50. See 
under Bost. 

Bastén of Shaikh Sa‘di of Shiraz, 187 
n 2, 467. 

Biistan Afriiz, a red flower without 
odour, 629 and » 1, 





Néasiri, 65 n 1, 84.n, 12603, 131 
n 4, 134." 1, 
Calcutta text of Zidu-d-Din Barni, 
806 n 1, 307 n 8, 310 n 1, 811 5. 
Calendar of Julius Cxesar, 76 n. 
CamAl eddin, KAdhi, one of the Qizis 
of Sultin Nasira-d-Din Mahmad 
Shah of Dihli, 128 n. 


| Ongabey, f in Gujerat, 256 n 4, 311 n3, 


me See also under Kuban- 
“biyat, Khambhat and Khambat. 
a bahat, the Cambay of Europeans, 


Indea. 



































Nisiru-d-Din Mahmid | 
Dihli, 129» 4. Called alsc 
Deva and Jahir Dev. 


Qarmat, founder of the Karmatian 
sect of heretics. 
Carnal, town of, 21 4. 
Caroli, town, 420 n 5, 
Qathay, the country of Khata, 143 
n 4, 282 n 5. 
Caussin de Perceval, 
VP Histoire de Arabes, 12 n 1, 46” 5. 
Cavalum, the town of Killam, 265 n 5. 
Cave, Chapter of the,—the Swratu-l- 
Kahf, in al-Qur’an, 279 n, 
Cawnpore, 408 n 5. 
Celestial Empire, the, 147 n 1. 
Central Asia, 362 ” 2. 
Central India, 298 » 7, 364 nn 2 and 
3, 385 n 3. 
Central Provinces, the, 433 n 4, 517 
nQ. 
Chiach, a town in Turkestan, 296 n 6. 


















n4, See Chahar Ajart. 
Chaghz Beg Saljiqi, 49 » 4. 

under Chughz Beg. 
Chahar Khand, a place, 457. ' 
Chahar pai, charpoy, 4942 1b. 
Chakarsim, name of the idol of | 

Thinesar, 21. See Chakrasv’min, 


Essai sur 


Chakrasvamin, or Lord of the Ohakra, — 
name of the idol of Thinesar, 22 
nil, See Cakrasvamin. ws 

Chaldi, a Mughul commander, in the 
time of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
249 n 5. a 

Chaman, Malik,  Ghazin-l-Mulk, 
Governor of Badion,—one of the — 
Amirs of Muhammad Shah off 
Dihli, 396 and n 1, 398. : 

Chambal or Chhanbal river, a river of | 
Central India, the Charmanwati 
of Sanskrit writers, 385. man 8, 
887, 419, 420 n 5. 

Chambarhé, a roof, 593 n 9. 

Chimpanir, fortress of,—in Gujrat, 
455 n1. Called also Te 

Chanbarha, 593 n 9. 

Chanda, the heroine of a Magnawi in 
Hindi, mistress of Lirak, $38. See 


See also Shish. 

Chach Nama, the,—a History of India 
in verse, 11 n 3. 

Chadar, a garment worn by the 
women of India, 503 and » 1. 

Chaghar Beg Saljiqi, King of 
Khurisan, contemporary of Sultan 
Mandid Ghaznawi, 49 n 4. Called 
also Chughz Beg or Chaghz Beg. 

Chaghatai line of Mogul princes, 145 
n 2, 464 n 8, 

Chaghatai Khan, son of the Chingiz 
Khin, 145 » 2, 464.0 8. 





Chaghatai tribe, Amirs of,—adherents under the next. “ty we 
of Humiyin, 464 and n 8, 472, Chandaban, a Magnaw? in “Hina relat? 
_ 674 and n 6, 576, 582 07, 583 n 3, ing the fovea Lira and Cindy ; 


333 and n 6, 


593. See also under Chaghta. 
Chandan, the white oases sae 


Chaghta, Ulis-i-, 5751, See also 
under the Chaghatai tribe. 

Chahar Ajari, independent Raja of 

Narwar, contemporary of Sulfan. 
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Chandéri, district and town of, 129, 

. 237, 288, 297, 428, 424 and n 4, 435, 
469, 475. 

Chandol of silver, .¢., the palanqnin 
of honour for governors, 334, 

Chandrabhaga, name of the river 
Chenab in Sanskrit, 28 n 3. 

Chandragupta, King of Magadha or 
Behar, 18 » 1. 

Chandwiar, district, 70 and » 3, 880, 
387, 405. See also Chandawar. 

Chang, a musical instrument, 146 » 1. 

Ghangiz Khin. See under Chingiz 


Chaul, a Village on the route from 
Amarkot to Jaisalmir, 566 n 13, 
567 and 1. Called also Chore, 

Chaund, country of, 468. 

Chanrasi, pargana of, in the district 
of Hansi, 323. 

Chausi, village of, 462 » 3. Seo 
under Jansa, 

Chavica betle, 302 n 6, 3038 n. 

Chenib, the,—one of the five rivera 
of the Panjab, 23 n 8, 67 n, 355 » 1, 
883 and » 1, 384nand n1, 503, 
Written also the Chinab, Chinib 






























. Khan. and Chhinab. 
Chanona, in the Sarkar of Agra, 70 | Chenar, town, 416 andn4. See under 
«08, Chinar. 


Chaptar, a town on the Ganges, 843 
and n 3, 344, Called also Chitar. 
Charkh-i-Aflas, the highest of all the 

heavens, 246 n 8. 

Charmanwati, Sanskrit name of the 
Chambal, a river of Central India, 
385 n 3. See under the Chambal. 

Charpoy, description of, 494 and 

1.11, 495 2. 

Chartili, a dependency of Kol, 481 
nb A 

Ghashigahe, breakfast time, 488 and 


Chengiz Khan, See under Chingia 
Khin. 

Chess, Bland, On the Persian game of, 
103 n 1, Ll4n 2, 115 n, 479 n 7. 

Chhiin, town, 379 and n 2, 

Chhaji, Malik, Kishlii Khan, Khan of 
Karra, brother’s son of Sultin 
Ghiyagn-d-Din Balban, 221 and an 
land 3, 227, 229, 230, 281, 232, 
238, 

Chhanbal, a river of Central India. 
See the Chambal. 

Chhappar Khatta, a place, 565. 

Chhapramanu, simp of, 640 and 
a8 

Obherimen, township of, 540 n 8. 

‘Chhinib river. See under the 


, town, 541 and n 2. See 
er Chinhar and also Chinar and 
’ 


Indez. 


Childa, a Turki word in the sense of 
In‘am, 596 n 6. 

Chin, country of, 143, 147, 156, 282 
n 5, 307, 426, 634. See also China, 

Chin, Sea of,—the Indian Ocean, 
153 n 1. 

Chin, son of Japhet the son of Noah, 
147 n 1. 

China, 145 n 2, 147 n 8, 2825. See 
also under Chin. 

Chinab or Chinab, the. See under 
the Chenib river. 

Chinar tree, Platanus orientalis, 162 
and n 3, 276, 494 and n 6. 

Chinar, fortress, 415 n 2, 456, 459, 
470, 471. See Chenir and also 





Chinhar and Chanar. 
Chinese, the, 353 n 1. 
Chinese Tartary, 145 n 2. 
Chingiz Khan, Emperor of the 





Mughals, 91, 93, 103 n 3, 123, 135», 
145 n 2, 188 n 2, 230, 236, 259 n 1, 
269 n 5, 353 n 1. 

Chingizi line of Mogul Princes, 145 
n 2. 

Chinhar, town, 548, 555, 611. See 
Chhinar and also Ohinar and 
Chunar. 

Chiragh, an open lamp with a naked 
flame, 550 n 17. 

Chishtis, the, —descendants of 
Khwaja Mu‘ina-d- Din Chishti, 416 
n 13. 

Chishti, Khwaja Mau‘ ‘inu-d-Din Hasan, 
contemporary of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d- 
‘Din Muhammad Sim Ghiri, 70 and 
n2. 

Chitar, town on the Ganges, 343 and 
n 3, 344, See Chaptar and also 
Chitra. 

5 





Chitor, 257, 258, 897 n 1, 452 
454, 470, ; 

Chitra, same as Jalesar, 346 and 1 
See also under Chitar, e 

Chorasmii, the, 23 n 1. 


Chore, a village on the cated : 


Amarkot to Jaisalmir, 567 n 1. 
Called also Chaul (q. v.). 

Choroes I, son of Kobad, called 
Nanshirwan, of the Sassanide 
dynasty of Persia, 46 » 5. 

Christians, the, 509 n 5, 577 n, 601 m. 

Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Delhi, Thomas’s, 87 n 1. See under 
Pathan Kings of Delhi, 

Chronology of Ancient Nations, Albi- 
rini’s, 104.n 2, 108 » 4, 166 n 1, 
280 nn 3 and 4, 369 n 3, 627 
ni. 

Chibha-i-Sal, baulks of sal wood, 599 
and n 13, 

Chughz Beg Saljiqi, King of Khura- 
sin, contemporary of Sultan 
Mandid Ghaznawi, 49 and n 4, 
Called also Chaghz Beg pase 
Beg. 

Chali Bahadur, Uzbaki, one of sik 
Amirs of Mirza ‘Askari, 568. 

Chand, lime, 302 n 6. 

Chunab river. See under the Chenab. | 

Chunar, fortress of, 489, 541 and n 4) 
542. See also under Chinar and 
Chinhar. oe 

Chunhir, same as the fortress of 
Chunar (q. v.), 489. ‘ 

Chun-ti, the ninth be last imanpsbig 


of the Mongol dynasty of bee 


353.01. 


Chuqmar, Turki word, mosuing, oh; 
21501. eee. 








XXxxiv 


Clisobora of Pliny, corresponds to the 


town of Kalikavartta or Vrinda- 
vana of Sanskrit writers, 24 n 6. 

Clouston’s Arabian Poetry, 99 » 6. 

Clysma,—or 

Clysmon, town of, 169 n 1. 

Cockscomb, the flower called Taj-i- 

 Khuris, 629 n 1. 

Coinage, First introduction of Muham- 
madan—, 18 n 1. 

Coins of Kings of Ghazni, Thomas's, 
16 n 2, 47 n 2. 

Cél, fort of, 70 n 4. 

Colebrooke, Pssays, 332 n 4, 

Colic, notes on, 49 n 2. 

College of Fort William, Calcutta, 
609 n 3. 

Colombo, 808 n. 

Commentaries of Baber, the, 421 wt 8. 
See the Waqi'at-i-Babari. 

Commentary on the Miftahu- 1 Ulam 
“(q. v.), 428 and n 2. 


Index, 


Companions of the Prophet Muham- 
mad, 636. 

Corah, town, 486 n 6. 

Coromandel, 265 n 5. 

Cétgangra, fortress of. See under 
Kot Kangra. 

Coupele, town, 344 » 7. 

Courteille, de, 91 n 1, 145 n 2, 215 nn 
land 5. See also under Pavet de 
Courteille 

Crow, the,—believed by the Arabs 
to be a bird of ill-omen, 7 » 2. 

Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of 
India, 21 n 4, 22 n 5, 23 2, 2406, 
48 n 5, 66 n 8, 67 n 1, 69 nn 4 and 
5, 80 n 1, 182 n 3, 265 nn 2 and 4 
293 n 5, 294 n 4, 362 n 2, 363 n, 
882 n 4, 389 n 2, 415 n 5. 

Cureton’s Milal and Nihal of Shahras- 
tani, 22 n 8, 157 n 2, 

Cyrene, town of,—the modern Kair- 
wan in Tunis, 167 » 4. 





































Dabarin, Ad-, the Hyades, in the 
constellation Taurus, 367 and n 3. 
abho'i, a district of Gujrat, 313 and 


D. 


Dagh, a brand, 496 n 8. 

Daghi system, instituted by Shir 
Shih, 496 and n 8, 

Dagla or Dajla, the river Tigris, 394 
n 5. 

Dahir, Raja, contemporary of Muham- 

mad Qasim the conqueror of Sind, 

122,132, 


, & bill-hook or reaping hook, 


Index. 


Daityas, the,—of Hindi mythology, 
163 n 2. i 

Dajjal, Anti-christ, 278 and n 4, 
279 n, 369 and n 3, 490 and 
n 5. 

Dajla or Dagla, the river Tigris, 394 
and n 5. 

Dak-chauki, post-horses, 292. 

Dik-runners of the Hast, 621 n 2. 

Dakhan, the, 433 n 3, 533, 534, 
657. See also under Dakkan and 
Deccan. 

Dakkan, the, 312, 318, 517, 625, 632, 
635, 636. See also under Dakhan 
and Deccan. 

Daldail-i-Firasi of ‘Izzu-d-Din Khilid 
Khani, a work on Astrology, 332 
and 2. 

Daldil-i-Firos Shahi, the, 3382 » 2. 
See the Dalail-i-Firuzt. 

Dalla, a weasel or stoat, 158 n 4. 

Dalmau’, a town on the Ganges, 415 

— andn 7. 

Dalmir, district of, 349 » 2. 

Dalpir, town, 415 » te 

Damaghin, a city of Khurasan, 34 
n 3. 

Damascus, 12 and » 2. 

Damascus, Mosque of, 122. 

Damrela, district of, 217 and n 8. 


Damyak, a village beyond the Indus 
on the road to Ghaznin, 72 and 


n3. 


Dandangin, a town in the vicinity of 


Merv in Khurasan, 43 3. 


Dangay, @ district of Bundelkhand, 


25 n 5. 


Danial, son of Sultan ‘Alan-d- au 


King of Bangila, contemporary © 
_ Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 417. 






















Daniel, Book of, 394 1 5. 
Danij or Dhanij, Rai of 
contemporary of Sultan 
Din Balban, 186 and 6. 
Dac, the,—name of an ancient 
of Central Asia, 23 » 1. 4 , 
Dara, one of the ancient “— % 
Persia, 39, i 
Darius II], King of Persia, 
porary of Alexander the 
332 n. : 


sain and Shah Isma‘il — “Safa, 
King of Persia, 449 and n 6. 3 

Darra, a city of Hindistan, mS F 
ni. 

Darra Gaz, in Khurasin, 582 a 

Dari-i-Chashm (eye medicine), 5: = 

Daru-l-Khilifat of Egypt, Coie, 
328. : 

Darwiaza-i-Baghdadi, at Dihh, 397. 
See also under the Boghaid 
Gate. 

Darya Khan, son of qatar ‘xm, 
Governor of Gujrat under Salfin 





Firoz Shah, 333 and m1. eo) ee 
arya fay Lodi, one of the pein : ie 
oa primes Shah of the Bayyid ae 
dynasty, 398. I ie 
Darya Khan Luhini, Governor of 
Bihar, under the Lodi dynasty, 
435, 467 and n 12. ‘ 
Darya-i-Chin, the Sea of China iy 
the Indian Ocean, 153 nl. go 
Darya-i-Maghrib, the Atlantic Ocean, — 
153 nl. es 
Darya-i-Rum, the Mediterranean See, 
158 n 1. a 0B Rae 
Das, & willshooke som ssrng tats 


102 n 5. 
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Datura, note on, 585 n 2, 


Da’id Afghan; Malik, one of the 


Maliks of Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, 335 nn 8 and 9. 

Da’iid Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 4389. 

Da’id, Maulana, author of a Masnawi 
in Hindi, contemporary of Sultin 
Firoz Shah, 333. 

David, son of Nasr, son of Shaikh 
Hamid Lodi, the renegade ruler of 
Multan, contemporary of Sultan 
Mahmid of Ghaznin, 19 and » and 
mn 6, 21, 

Da’id, the Turkoman, contemporary 
of Sultan Mas‘id, son of Sultan 
Mahmiid of Ghagnin, 87 n7, 38 
47, 61 n 6. 

Da’id Za’i Afghans, the, 501. 

Daulatabid, in the Deccan, 270 n 6, 

271 and n 6, 272 and n, 274 and 

n 6, 808, 304, 805, 309, 310, 313, 


2 


814, 316, 318. Originally called 


Deogir (q. v.), or Deogarh, capital 
‘of the Yadava kingdom. 
Daulat Khan, the new Muslim, a 
protégé of the Lihani faction, one 
_ of the Amirs of ‘Adli, 587. See 
Daulat Khan Lihini. 
‘Danlat Khan Ajyara, son of Sazawal 
_ Khin, one of the Amirs of Islem 
Shah, 627, 581, 532 and n 2. 





of Sultan 


















Index. 


Daulat Khiin Lodi, one of the Maliks 
of the Lodi dynasty, 435, 436, 437, 
488 and n 5, 

Daulat Khan Libani, one of the 
Amirs of ‘Adli, 589 and n 11. 
Daulat Khiin, the new Maslim. 

Daulat Khin, Shihzida, Governor of 
the fortress of Rantanbhir under 
Sultin Mahmiid of Malwa and 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 425. 


See 


Daulat Yar of Kanpila, Malik, 363, 
Darveshpir, town, 417. 

David of Scripture, 5. 

Da‘wah, invocation of the attributes 


of God, 445 n 6, 459 2. See the 
next, 


Da‘watu-l-asma, a system of incanta- 


tion, 445 and n 6, 4592, See 
the above. 


Daz, the Brazen fortress of, in the 


stoty of Isfandiyar in the Shah 
Namah, 821 n 1, 


Debal, the modern Tattah, 67 n 1, 


Called also Diwal (q. v.). 


Debilpir, district and town of, 229, 


892, 393, 399. See also under 
Depalpir, Dibalpir and Dipalpir. 


Debi Chandan, the Red sandal, 484 


nil. 


Deccan, the, 287, 256, 270 n 6, 271 


and n 6, 309, 327. See also under 
‘the Dakhan and the Dakkan. 


| De Goeje, Glossary on Mugaddasi, 


217 n 2. 


Dehli, See under Dihli, 
Deipal, the Hindi commander of the 
fortress of Sonpat at the time of 


‘Sultin Mas‘id Ghamawi, 37 and 


he 


——e 


Index. 


Delhi. See under Dibli. 

Denarins, a silver coin of the Romans, 
origin of the word dinar, 18 n 1. 

Denarins aureus, a Roman gold coin, 
18 m1. 

Deogarh, 422 n 2, for the fortress of 
Untgarh (q. v-). 

Deogarh. See under Deogiri, 

Deoghar, See under Deogir. 

Deogir, district and town of, 237, 
239, 240, 247 n, 251 n 7, 255, 256, 
274, 283 and n 3, 284, 286 and n 1, 
297, 302, 308, 309. Sultan Mubam- 
mad Tughlaq Shih gives it the 
name of Daulatabad (q. v.), making 
it his capital. 

Deo Gir, a rebel during the reign of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 237. 
See Ram Deo. 

Deogiri or Deogarh, capital of the 
Yadava Kingdom, 271 » 6, 272 n. 
See under Deogir. 

Deo Kot, town of, 85. 

Deorimal, son of Silhadi, one of the 
chiefs of Rai Sen, a contemporary 
of Shir Shah, 476 n 3. 

Depalpir, district and town of, 249, 
251, 363 n, 883 n 11,389. See also 
under Debalpur, Dibalpir and 
Dipalpur. 

Dewal Rani, one of the ladies of the 
harem of Rai Karan of Gujerat, 
heroine of the ‘Aghiqa of Mir 
Khasri, 256, marries Khigr aes 
son of Sultan ‘Alan-d-Din Khilji, 
2.66, 275, 276, 231. 

Dhankob, town, 493 n 5, 498 1, 
See Dhankot. 4 

Dhankot, town, 493 and n 5, 498: and 

nl, 500. 





Dhar, district and town of, 
364 and n 2, 384 and n 5, 
n 8, 422 n 3. hate 
Dharanagar, fortress of, —the citadel 
of Daulatabad (q. v.), 314. 
Dhatérad, note on, 535 n 2. : 
Dhanaj or Danaj, Rai of Sunarganw, 
contemporary of Sultan Ghiyaga-d- 
Din Balban, 186 and n 6, 


Dhawa, a runner, from the Sanskrit, eral 


302 and n 3. 

D’Herbelot, 14 1, 16 n 2,211, — 
40 n 1, 46 n 5, 51 n 2, 6508, 56 
nl, 612 5,73 m1, 91 n 2, 148 04, 
147 n 1, 148 n 1, 149 n, 168 2 3, 
167 n 3, 191 » 2, 303 » 4, 310 
m 2. 

Dholpir, a Native state in Rijputana 
and Capital of the state, 385 n 8, 
410, 419 and n 8, 420, 423, 487, 
444, 445. 

Dholpir State, in Rajputana, 419 
n 3. 

Dhopimai’, a place, 407. 

Dhor Samand,—or 

Dhor Samundar, a place in the south 
of Indian, 265 and n 6. 

Diarbakr, town of,—in Armenia, 61 
n 6. 

Dibilpir, district and town of, 187, 
349,401. See also under Debalpir, 
Depalpar and Dipalpar. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, Smith's, 19-n, 29 n 5, 76, 
367 n 3. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy, Smith’s, 46.» 5, 882 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo- 
graphy, Smith's, 23m 1, 30n1, 
85 n 2, 804n5. 


Ls 








xxviii Indea: 


Dictionary of Hindi Mythology, 
Dowson’s, 163 n 2. 

Dictionary of Islam, Hughes’, 2 n 5, 
97n4, 118 2 1, 1502, 151 6, 
156 n 1, 157 n 2, 176 n, 188 n 2, 
191 n 4, 200 m, 205 n 1, 216 n, 

- B08 n 4, 320 n 4, 356 n 4, 368 n 1 
869 n 3, 892 n 6, 420 n 8, 424 n 9, 
445 n 6, 446 n 5, 459 n 2, 472 n 6, 

. 48075, 481 78, 485 nn 1 and 2, 
488 nn 5 and 7, 5104, 522 5, 

- 6711, 572 n5, 601 n, 603 n and 

- m2, 618 n, 622 n 3, 623 n 1, 686 n 2. 

Dictionary of Oriental Biography, 

. Beale’s 82 » 1, 38 n 1, 233 n 4, 272 

‘n1, 279 n 8, 62476. See also 
under Beale and the Oriental Bio- 

~ graphical Dictionary. 

Dictionnaire de la Perse, Meynard’s, 

. 80 n, 85 n 2, 42 n 1, 43 nn 1 and 2, 

} 46 n 1, 573 n 3. 

Dictionnaire Turk-Oriental, Pavet de 
Courteille’s, 91 n 1, 145 2, 215 
n 1, 825 n 2, 358 n 1, 439 n 4, 440 n. 

Diglito, name of the Tigris in the 

» upper part of its course, 394 n 5. 

‘Dihli, 14, 21. 4, 26 n5, 37 73, 64, 

' 69, 70, 72, 77, 78, 81n 2, 87, 88 

and nn 1 and 3, 89, 90, 91, 92 and 

, Mandan 7, 96, 98 n 3,99 

2, 121 and n 8, 123 and n 5, 

25, 126 and n 3, 129 and n 2, 

. 192, 188» 2, 184 and nn 
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284, 285, 286, 292, 293, 294 and n 4, 
295, 297 n, 298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 
808, 304, 305, 309, 310, 313, 315, 
316, 318, 322, 823, 324, 825 and 
n 3, 328, 330, 333 and n 1, 334, 335, 
337 n 7, 388, 341, 342, 343, 344, 
846, 347 and n 8, 349, 350 and n 3, 
351 and » 10, 352, 354, 356 and n 1, 
857 and nn 2 and 8, 358 2 6, 359, 
861 and nm 1, 362, 363, 864 and n 5, 
865 and n 8, 366 and nn 1 and 8, 
875, 377 n 4, 378, 879, 880, 381, 
383, 384 and n 5, 385 and » 3, 386 
and n 1, 887, 388, 890, 391, 396, 
$98, 399 and » 8, 400, 401 and n 4, 
402 and n 1, 403, 404 n 2, 405, 406, 
407, 410 and n 4, 411 and n7, 412 
n2, 413, 418, 426, 427, 482 n 10, 
433, 487, 438, 442, 455, 458, 462, 
472, 492, 504, 505, 506, 521, 525, 
526, 529, 542, 543, 548, 549, 557, 
577 n, 594, 595, 596, 600, 609 n 5, 
6104, The name is also written 
Dehli, Delhi and Dilli. 


Dijla. See under the Dajla. 
Dik, district, 129 n 2. 
Dilawar Khan Lithani, one of the ad- 


herents of Babar, 437. 


Dilli, 464 and n 2, 466. See under 


Dihli. 


Dimishqi, Yaby@ ibn ‘Abdn-1-Latif 
— Qazwini, author of the Lubbu-t- 
: - Tawarikh, 34. 9. 
| Din, town, 458 n 6. 
Dinar, w gold and’silver coin, 18 » 1, 


value of the silver coin, 24 2. 
‘Harami, Malik,—one of the 





Index 


gives him the title of Zafar Khan 
and appoints him Governor of 
Gujrat. 

Dinari, a beverage, 31 1. 

Dinpanah, fortress of,—in Dihli, 472, 
600. 

Dinir, name of a place, 46 n 2, 47 
nm 2. 

Dip, port of,—in Gujarat, 454 and 
n. Called also Din. 

Dipir, town of, 46 and n2,. Also 


written Deipar. 


| 
Digg, note on the fever so called, 


316 and n 4. 


Dirham, a silver coin, 18 n 1, 19%” 


and n 6, 24 n 2. 
Dissertations, Gladwin’s, 608 n 3 


Din, port of, 454 ” 7. See under | | 604 2. 


Dip. 
Diwal, town of, the 
66. 


Diwan of the Ustad Abn-l-Faraj Rani, 


the Poet, 54 aud li. 
Diwana, 599 and » 1 
Qambar Diwana, 
Diwan-i- Hafiz, 121 n 3, 487 » 6. 
Diwankhana, 
455. 
Diwankhana-t- 
668 and » 8. 
Diwans of Amir Khusrii of Dihli, 
famous poet, 197 n 1. 
Diwans of Mas‘ ‘id Sa‘d Salman, 
Poet (q- v-), 55. 
Djat, same as the Jats, 129 » 2. 


Djenguiz Khan. 


Chingiz Khan. 
f Kara Katanka, contemporary ‘of 
j 93 n 1, 129 n 2. See under o! 
me ar ‘Adi, 554, 
; —_—_—_oOo 


















185, 305, 316, 343, 346, 
855, 359, 364, 365, 377 n 6, 
386 n 5, 395, 407, 437, 444, 
Dobil, same as the town of Di 
Debal, 67 » 1. ag 
Dow's History of India, 826m 
Dowson’s Dictionary of Hindé Mytho- 
logy, 163 n 2. : 
Dowson’s History of India, 6 m ae 
n 2,107 and n 3, 11 nn Land 3, 
13 n and m1, 19 nn 2 and 4, 20 nn 

4 and 5, 21 n 1, 18676, 215 04, 
219 n 3, 222 n 1, 264.01, 265 n 5, 
266 n 8, 267 n 1, 269 1, 450 nn 8 





modern Tatta, | Dozy, Suppléments aue Dictionnaires 


See under | Drury, Useful plants of India, 178 


the Hall of audience, 
‘Alu, the royal camp, 
the 


the | Dan, hill of, 438 and n 7. pole 


See under the n 5. 


and 9, 457 nn 5 and 6, 459 n 5, 460 

n5, 4619, 466 nn 5 and 7, 46776, 
, 569 n 4, 574 nn 1 and 9, 
575 n 8, 579 n 7, 624 nn 8 and 9. ; 























| 


| Arabes, 44 n 5, 543 3. 
| Drachma, a silver coin of the Greeks, 
origin of the word dirham, 18 n 1. 


n 2, 308 n, 550 » 1, 627 n 2. 

Dnff, Mr. Grant, 265 n 4. 

Doghlat Kashmiri, one of the Anion 
of Humayin, 463 and » 6, 

Duhal, a kind of drums, 143 n 2. 

Dil Chain, Rio, Governor of Bhat, 
contemporary of Timur the Great, 
355 n 4. 





Dinkar, a Brahman poet of the reign 
of Sultin Sikandar Lodi, 426 and 


Durgawati, Rani, roler of the country 


xl Index. 


Hagle, the constellation—, 630 and 
nil. 

Eastern Bengal, 345 n 2. 

FBastern Rohtas, fortress,—Rohtas- 
garh in the Shahabad district of 
Bengal, 466 and n 6. See also 
under Rohtas-i-Sharqi. 

Ebony wood, notes on, 167 n 2. 

Eebatana, the 
Hamadan, the old capital of Persia, 
30 1. 

Egypt, 22, 94, 310, 311, 321 n 3, 327, 
328. 

Egyptian Khalifahs of the House of 
‘Abbas, 310 n 2, 315, 827 n 6. 

Hgyptians, the, 302 » 2. 

Blath, a port of the Red Sea, 169 n 1. 

Elements, the Four—, called al- 
Arkan, 102 n 1, 

Elements of Arabic and Persian 
Prosody, Ranking’s, 607 n. 

Elias and Ross, Térikh-i-Rashidi, 69 
n 5, 108 n 8, 145 n 2, 23275, 286 
n 1, 805 n 8, 858 1, 464” 8, 
572 n 8, 574 n 6, 575 n 1, 

Elixir of life, al-Iksir, 340 n 2. 

Elk, notes on the, 171 » 2. 

Elliott, Dr., of Colombo, 303 n. 

Elliott’s History of India, 16 2, 19 

n 4, 20 nn 1 and 4, 284, 24.nn1 
and 5, 26 n, 27 nn 3 and 4, 29n 
and nn 1,3, 4and 5, 31 n, 82 n1, 
2, 84m 5, 7 and 8, 36 nn 6 
8, 44, nn 6 and 8, 45 nn 1 and 2, 
8, 55 n 2, 62 n 2, 63 -n, 


ancient name of 












E. 


5,196 n1, 197 n1, 220 n 2, 209 
m2, 2231, 247 nn 2 and 4, 248 
nn 2 and 6, 249 n 5, 251 n, 252 n 1, 
257 n 1, 259 n 5, 260 n 7, 265 n 4, 
275 n 1, 296 n 3, 297 n 8, 298 n8, 
300 n 8, 807 n and n4, 808 n 1, 
310 n 1, 815 7, 320 n 5, 323 n3, 
$24 nn 1, 2 and 6, 325 n 8, 826 n, 
327 nn 1 and 5, 328 mm 1 and 6, 
329 nn 1,3 and 8, 331 4, 333 nn 
2,3 and 5, 344 n 7, 3478, 355 
nn 1, 4 and 6, 356 5, 357 n 2, 
358 x 6, 360 n 3, 86121, 366 n1, 
396 n 1, 399 mn 2 and 7, 400 n, 421 
n 8, 433 n 3, 438 nm 8 and 7, 440 n, 
448 n 4, 570 n 2, 580 n 5, 582 nn 4, 
Sand 7, 683 nn 2 and 3, 585 » 7, 
586 n 5, 592 n 4,593 n 9. See also 
under Elliott and Dowson. 

Elliott’s Races of the N.-W. Provinces 
of India, 312 n 7, 384 n 3, 408 n 1, 
415 n. 

Elliott and Dowson, History of India, 
6n4,8n2, lOnandn 3, llanl 
and 3,13 n and n 1, 19 nn 2 and 4, 
20 nn 4 and 6, 21 n 1, 186 n 6, 
215 n 4, 219 n 3, 222 » 1, 264 
nl, 265 n 5, 266 n 3, 267 nl, 
269 n 1, 450 nn 8 and 9, 457 nn 5 
and 6, 459 n 5, 460 n 5, 461 9, 
466 nn 5 and 7, 4676, 504 n 2, 
569 n 4, 574 nn 1 and 9, 575 8, 
579 n 7, 624 nm 8 and 9. 

Elphinstone’s History of India, 20 n 4, 

(27 4, 28 n 2, 29 n and nn 1 and 6. 

Emperor Akbar, Beveridge's, 58 n 5. 


2 | Enteric fever, notes on, 320 n. 
, 184 | Ephesus, the seven sleepers of, 207 
and | on, 


Index, 


Epiphaninus, the Greek Geographer, 
169 » 1. 

Erdmann, Dr., 353 n 1. 

Erskine’s Memoirs of Babar, 421 8, 
437 n 7, 439 nn 4, 6 and 7, 440 n, 
448 n 4, 570 nn 5 and 6, 609 n 5. 

Esoterics, or Batiniyyah, a sect of 
Shi'a Muslims, 22 n 3. 

Essays, Colebrooke, 332 4, 

Etah, district and town of, 185 n 1, 
218 n 3, 377 n 4, 410 n 4. 

Etawah, district and town of, 825 








FE 


Fadak, an estate north of Medina 
which had belonged to Muhammad, 
166 and n 5, 157 n, 631 and n a. 

Faiq, one of the Amira of ‘Abdu-l- 
Malik iin Nil Samani, King of 
Khurasan, 16 and » 2. 

Faigi, a peet of Basawar, contem- 
porary of Shir Shah, 479 and n 5. : 

Fakhr, chief of the Bizar at Dibli, 
in the reign of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 184. (Humayan, 462. 

Fakhr ‘Ali, Mir, one of the Amirs of 

Fakhri-ndmah, popular name of the 
Hadiqatu-l-Haqiqat, the most cele- 
prated work of the famous poet 
Sanai, 35.7 1, 56 » 2. 

Fakhru-d-Din ‘Amid Limaki, the ices 
of Gilan, 138, See under ‘Amid 

imaki. 

aaa asa Amir Dad, Malik, 
Governor of Baran under Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 250. 

6 









n 3, 378, 385 13, See also 
Itawa. 
Etymological Dictionary of the 
Language, Skeat’s, 159 m2, 6 ‘ 
Euphrates, the, 206 m 1. E 
Europus, an ancient name of the 
town of Rai in Persia, 80 n 1. : 
Eve, the Mother of mankind, 200m, 
320 n 4. 
Hyil-eye, the, 192 and m2 and 3, 
Exodus, Book of, 108. 4. 
Ezekiel, Book of, 104 » 2. 


Fakhra-d-Din Jima, Malik, son of 
Ghazi Malik, one of the Maliks of 
the Khilji Sultins, 274, 290, 201, 
292, 298,—receives the title of 
Ulngh Khan, 297 and n 4,—suc- | 
ceeds to the throne of Dibli under | 
the style of Sultan Muhammad 
‘Adil ibn Taghlaq Shah (q. v.). See 
also under Ulugh Khan. 

Fakhru-d-Din Kotwal, the Maliku-l- 
Umara or Amirn-l-Umara, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Mau‘izan-d-Din 
Kaiqubad, of the Balbani dynasty, 
220 mn 2 and 8, 227, 229, 238, 260 
n 2. 

Fakhra-d-Din Kiachi, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Khilji, 288, 248. ; 

Fakhru-d-Din Kaji, Malik, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
Tyaltimish, 120 n 2. 

Fakhru-d-Din Razi, Lmam, a dootor 
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of the Shafi‘ite sect, contemporary 
of Sultan Ghiyisu-d-Din and 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din Muhammad Sim, 73 
and nn 1 and 2. 

Fakhru-d-Din Silahdar, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultin Muhammad 
Tnghlaq Shih, 308, 309. 

Fakhru-l-Mulk ‘Amid Limaki, 
Maliku-l-Kalim, 99 and n 4, See 
under ‘Amid Limaki. 

Fakhru-I-Mulk Khwaja ‘Amid-u-Din, 
99 n 4, 188 n 1. Same as the 
above. 

Fa’l, a good omen, 412 n 1, 

Fallon’s Hindustdéni Dictionary, 528 
nil. 

Fals, a coin of small value, from the 
Latin follis, 18 m 1. 

Fanak, weasel or stoat, 158 n 4. 

Fanikati, the Historian, 16 n 1. 

Faqar, vertebra of the back, 74 n 2. 

Faqdra, a vertebra of the back, 74 
n 2. 

Faqara, a sort of waving ornament 
on the blade of a sword or else a 
notch on its edge, 75 n. 

Faqirs, various religious orders of, 
510 n 4. 

Far‘, one of the two chief divisions of 
—‘Tlmnu-l-Pigh, 5 n 4, {and n 9. 

Farah, town of,—in Biluchistan, 420 

Farah, a town at a distance of ten 

_ krohs from Agra, 642. 

c district, N.-W.P., 185 


Farhad, the lover of Shirin, in the 
romance of Khusru-o-Shirin, 279 
and n 3. 

Farhang-i-Anandraj, a Persian dic- 
tionary, 596 n 6. 

Farhatu-l-Mulk, Malik Muofarrih Sul- 
' fani, Governor of Gujrat, under 
Sultan Firoz Shih, 334 and n 3. 
Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar, Shaikh, the 
famous Muhammadan Saint, 283, 

460. See under Faridu-d-Din. 

Farid Khan, son of Hasan Khin Sir, 
original name of Shir Shah, 461 
and n 5, 466, 467 and n 5. 

Farid Khin, infant son of Sultin 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 289. 

Farid Khan ibn-i-Masnad-i-‘Ali Khizr 
Khan (q. v.), 395, 400 n 1. 

Farid Taran, one of the Amirs of 
Islem Shah Sir, 497. 

Faridu-d-Din Ganj-i-Shakkar, Shaikh, 
grandson of Farrukh Shih of 
Kabnl,—a famous Muhammadan 
saint of Hindistan, 132 and n 6, 
183 n, 135 n, 355 n 1, 362n2, Seo 
also under Farid. 

Faridu-d-Din Mas‘id Ganj-i-Shakkar, 
1826. Same as the above. 

Faridin, an ancient King of Persia, 
166 n 1, 435 nm 2, 595. 

Firighi, a poet of the time of Humia- 
yin, 616, 617. See under Abu-l- 
Wahid. 

Farmali, Khin-i-Khanin, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Buhlal and also of 

| Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 411 and » 7, 

«412 n 2, 414, 418. 
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poet, contemporary of ‘Asjadi, 
Ansari and Firdausi, 17 ” 3. 
Farrukh Shah of Kabul, grandfather 
of Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar, 
132 n 6. 
Farrukh Zaid, Sultan, ibn Mas‘id ibn 
Mahmid Ghaznawi, 51. 

Farshir, old name of Peshawar, 66 
n 6. 

Farukhabad district, N.-W. P., 877 
n 3, See also under Farakhabad. 
Fariq, or the Discerner, a name of 
‘Umar, the second Khalifah, 59 

and n 3. 

Faryab a town of Mawarau-n-Nahr 
(Transoxiana), 339 n 4. 

Farz, prayers enjoined in the Qur’an, 
488 n 7. (Ali, 557 n. 

Fasiq, immoral man, one who opposes 

Fatebgarh, town in Farukhabad dis- 
trict, N.-W. P., 877 » 3, 384 n 4. 

Fatehpar, 325 3. See under Fath- 
pir. 

Fatepour, 80 5, for Fathpar (q. v-). 

Fath Khan, son of A‘zam Homayun 
Shirwiam, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 433. 

Fath Khan, son of Sultan Bublal Lodi, 
418. 

Fath Khan, son of Sultan Firoz Shah, 
of the Tughlaq dynasty, 324 and 
n 2, 328, 334. 

Fath Khan Harawi, of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mahmid Sharqi of Jaunpur, 
408 and nn 2, 3 and 4. See also 
the next. 

Fath Khan, of Herat, Shahzada, of 
the Amirs of Sultan Mubarak Shah 
of Jaunpir, 361. Same as the 
above (q. v.)« 


ape 











Fathabad, founded by Sultan 
Ghaznawi, 47 and n 1. 

Fathabad, founded by Sultan 
Shih, of the Tughlaq dynasty, 
n 2, 325 n 8, 365. : 

Fathpir, otherwise known as 
one of the dependencies of Mi 
80 n 5, 97, 825 n 5, 863, 365, 866 
375, 433, 442, 445, 446, 486, 508, 
535, 600. une 

Fathpir District, N.-W. Provinces, 
486 n 6. ; 

Fatimah, daughter of the Prophet 
Muhammad and wife of ‘Ali, 151 
n 5, 156 n 5, 803 n 4, 622 nn 3 and © 
4, 631 n 1. 

Fatwas, legal decisions by a Mufti 
(q. v.), 817 0 6, religious or judicial 
rulings, 507 and n 7. 

Fazibat, Qazi, or Qazi Ignominy, 474 
and n6, See under Qazi Fazilat. 
Fazilat, Qazi, the Qazi of the army of 
Shir Shah, popularly known as Qazi 

Fazihat (q- v-)s 474 and 7 4, 

Fazlo-lah Balkhi, Malik, styled 
Qutlngh Khan, one of the Amirs 
of the Tughlaq Shabi dynasty, 851 
and n 2. 

Fazlu-llah Khan's Turkish Persian 
Dictionary, 482 n 2, 483 n 2, 497 
nl, 575 n 1, 580.7 5, 592 n 5, 596 





n6. ‘ 
Fazz, the first arrow in the game of 
maisir, 369 n 1. - 


Ferishta. See under Firish' 

Fidais, the,—disciples of the chfef 
of the Mulahidah heretics, 73 and 
n 2, 122 andn 3. i 

Filband, a stratagem in the game of 


chess, L14 n 2. 
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Figar, vertebra of the back, 74 n 2. 

Fiqh, the two chief divisions of, 6 
nA, 

Firangis, the, 458 and » 6, See also 
under the Franks. 

Firaqi, takhallws or poetical name of 
Khwaja Aiyib ibm Khwaja Abu-l- 
Barakat (q. v.), 633, 634, 

Firaqnamah, one of the poetical works 
of Salman Sawaji, 571 n 9. 

Firdausi, the celebrated anthor of the 
Shah-nd@mah, 17 and nn 1 and 3, 
82 and n 1, 88 n 2, 461 n6. 

Firdisi, Hakim, 17 13, See under 
Firdausi. 

Firishta, 10 n, 18 1, 16 nn 1 and 2, 
19 nm and nn 1, 2 and 6, 20 nn I, 
2, 4and 5, 21 n 8,227, 23 nn 2 
and 4, 24 nn 1, 2 and 5, 25 nn 2 
and 4, 26 n and n 1, 27 nn 3 and 4, 
28 nn 2 and 4, 29 nm 1 and 5, 33 n 
and n 2, 81 n and m 1, 33 nn2 
and 3, 34 nn 1 and 7, 36 nn 1 
and 9, 87 mn 5 and 6, 48 nm 2,5 
and 7, 44 mn 1, 2, 6, 7 and 8, 47 nn 
Band 7, 48 nn 1, 2, 3 and 4, 49 1, 
60 nn 1, 2 and 3, 51 nn 1 and 3, 
52 nn 1, 2 and 4, 552, 5671, 
63% 1, 66 nn 2, 4, 6 and 6, 67 2, 
69 nm 1, 72 n 2, 77 nw 1, 2 and 3, 

95. 8, 122 mv 2 and 3, 123 w 2, 

1383 n and n 2, 184 n 4, 185 nn 2 

8,186 n 8, 188 mn 1 and 6, 

nm 2, 205 n 2, 228 n 3, 230 n 1, 

and n 4, 248 n 2, 249 nn 

7, 260-nn Land 10, 251 » 7, | 

5 and 7, 259 | 

































304 n 1, 306 mn 1, 2 and 3, 807 n 
and n 2, 308 w 2, 325 n 3, 326 n 2, 
327 nn 1 and 3, 329 nn 5 and 9, 
330 nm 6 and 7, 331 nn 8 and 9, 
832 n, 333 n 11, 334 nn 3, 4, 5 and 
7, 335 nn 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
836 n 7, 387 nn 2 and 3, 3388 n 1, 
339 n 2, 342 nn 1, 2 and 4, 343 n 3, 
844 nn 1, 2 and 7, 345 n 2, 346 n 6, 
847 n 2, 348 nn 1, 8, 6, 7, 9 and 10, 
$49 nn 8, 4,10, 11 and 12, 350 nn 
8 and 4, 351 nn 2,6 and 7, 352 nn 
6, 7 and 10, 853 nn 2, 3, 5, Sand 9, 
854 nn 1,5 and 8, 355 nn 1, 3 and 
4, 356 n 5, 857 n 2, 359 nn 2 and 3, 
860 nn 3 and 5, 361 "2, 363 n 2, 
8646, 365 nn 2, 4, 5, Gand 7, 
866 nn 4and 5, 375 n 2, 379 nn 1 
and 2, 380 mn 2, 8, 4 and 5, 381 nn 


8 and 5, 382 nn 1, 2,5 and 6, 383 . 


nn 8, 6, 10 and 11, 384 nn 2 and 5, 
385 nn 1 and 3, 386 nn 1, 3, 5 and 
7, 887 nn 1, 2,3 and 4, 388 nn 1, 
2 and 3, 389 nn 3, 4 and 8, 390 n 4, 
891 n 2, 802 n5, 3938 nnl, 3,5, 6 
and 7, 395 n 3, 396 nn 1 and 2, 
398 n, 399 nn 1, 3, 4and6, 400 n, 
401 nn 2 and 4, 402 nn 1, 4 and 5, 
403 nn 4, 5 and 8, 404 nn 2 and 5, 
405 nn 1 and 4, 406 nn 1, 3, 5, 6, 
9 and 13, 407 nn 1 and 4, 408 nn 2, 
4, 6 and 7, 409 nn 2, 5, 7 and 8, 
410 mn 1, 3, 4 and 6, 411 nn 2 and 
8, 412 n2, 413 nn 8, 13 and 15, 
414 nn 1, 2, 3,5, 6 and 11, 415 nn 
2,3, 7and 9, 416 nn 3, 9 and 12, 
417 nn 4, 5 and 9, 418 nn 9 and 11, 


4, 265 | 419 nn 4, 6 and 11, 420 2n 4 and 6, 





nn Band 4, 422 nn 1, 2, 3, 5 
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Firoz, Malik, son of M 
game person as Firoz Shab 
Tughlaq Shahi dynasty (q. ¥-);s 
316, 322. 2 

Firoz Naib Barbak, Malik, one 
the Amirs of Sultan Mubhamma: 
Taghlaq Shah, 312. 4 F) 

Firoz, Rai, a contemporary of Sultan : 
Mubirak Shah, of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 382, 390. (535, 537. 

Firoz Shah, son of Jslem Shah Sir, 

Firoz Shah, Salfin, ibn Malik Rajab, 
of the Tughlaq Shahi dynasty of 
Dili, 801, 302, 821, 322 and w 9, 
323 and n 3, 324 » 6, 325 1 3, 
326 n, 327, 328 n 6, 829 m 2, 331, 
332, 388, 339 and n 1, $411, 
344 andn 7, 347 n 3, 366, 376, 
411, 412 n 2. Written also Firuz 
Shah. é 

Firoz Shah, canal of, 325 n 3, 326 nm. 

Firozshahi. See under the Tarikh-i- 
Firoz-Shaht. 

Firiza, fortress of, 864 n 6, 375, 378. 
See under Hissar Firtizah. 

Firazabad, on the Jamna, See under 
Firozabad. 

Firazi Amirs, the,— partisans of the 
House of Sultan Firoz Shah (q. v-), 
337, 345, 350, 351, 352. || 

Firiz-Koh, capital of the country of 
Ghir, 60 n 2, 63 and m 1, 68, 78. 

Firazpir, fortress of, built by Sultan | 
Firoz Shah in Sihrind, 831, 334, | 
378, 489, Written also Firozpir. 

Firizpar, town of, 336. Called also 
Akhirinpir as the Last city built 
by Firoz Shah. 

Firaz Shah, Suljin, See under Firoz 
Shah. 


wn 2, 8, 5,6 and 7, 425 nn 2, 3 and 
6, 431 n 4, 482 nn 2, 3, 5, 7 and 10, 
433 nn 8 and 6, 484 nn 5 and 8, 
435 nn 6, 7 and 9, 438 nn 3 and 5, 
461 n 3, 466. n 5, 471 nn 1 and 4, 
478 nn 7 and 8, 4844, 4887 5, 
490 n 4, 537 » 2, 544 n 1, 559 nn 6 
and 8, 560 nn 2 and 8, 561 2, 
564 nn 6, 7, 8 and 9, 565 nn land 
5, 566 n 18, 567 wn 2 and 9, 578 
n 3, 579 n 8, 583 n 3, 598710, 
601 nn 2 and 5, 6095, 624 n 6, 
625 n 3. 


Firozibad, a town on the banks of 























the Jamna, at ten miles from Dihli, 
built by Sultan Firoz Shah of the 
Tughlaq dynasty, 325 and n 8, 
342, 343, 344, 345, 350, 351, 354, 
856, 359, 366, Written also Firuz- 
abad. 

Firozabad, a fortress at the village of 
Gawin on the banks of the Jamna, 
built by Firoz Shah, 327 and n 5. 

Firozabad, later name of the town of 
Pandaah, 325 n 3. 

Firoz ‘Ali, Malik, son of Malik Taju-d- 
Din, one of the Amirs of Firoz 
Shah, called also Khin-i-Jahan the 
Wazir, 342 and » 2. 

Firoz Khin, one of the Afghan Amirs 
under Babar, 444, 

Firoz Khan, sou of Islem Shah Siar, 
succeeds his father under the title 
of Firoz Shah, 536, 537. 

Firoz Khan ibn Yaghrash, the Khilji, 
styled Shiyista Khan (q. v.), even- 
tually becomes Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Khilji (¢- v,), 226, 230. 

Firoz Koh, capital of Ghar. See 
under Firiz- Koh. 
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Fisq, immorality, does not exclude 
Iman (faith), 577 n. 
Follis, a Roman coin, origin of the 
word fals, 18 n 1. 
Forty Slaves of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
Iyaltimish, 184, 
Franks, the, 543, 
Firangis. 
Freytag, Arabic Dictionary, 509 n 5. 
Freytag, Arabwm Proverbia, 157 » 1, 
458 n 3, 507 n 8, 680 n 1. 
Freytag, Hamdsah, 287 n 1, 
Freytag, Meid. Prov., 1571. See 
also under Arabum Proverbia. 
Falad, a Turkbacha slave, servant of 


See also under the 


Ga. 


Gabriel, the Angel, 58 and n 2, 93, 
106 n 5, 111 n, 151 n 6, 374 n 5, 
614. 

Gajpatis, or “the Lords of Elephants,” 
title of the Lion Dynasty of Jaj- 
nagar, 125 n 3. 

Gakkhars, the,—a tribe of the 
Hinds, probably the same tribe 
as the Khikhars, 67 and » 3. 

Gandaba, fortress of, 28n 4, 29 n. 

~ Called also Kandama. 





















Ganj-Bakhsh, 


Index. 


Saiyyid Salim of Tabarhindah 
(q. v.), 388 and n 2, 889, 390, 391 
393. , 
Fu-md, in Chinese, equivalent to the 
Mongol Gurgén, which means 
“Son-in-law,’ when applied to 
princes, 353 » 1, 
Furruckabid, N.-W. Provinces, 218 
n 8. Properly Farrukhabad. 
Furi‘, one of the two chief divisions 
of ‘Ilm-i-Figh, 5 n 4, 
Futihu-l-Buldén of al-Bilézuri, 11 
n3. 
Futihu-s-Salafin, an historical work, 
314 and n 9. 


312, 343, 356, 358 » 3, 360 and n 3, 
363, 364, 377, 379, 380, 884 and 
n 2, 896, 402, 404, 406 and n 10, 
408 andn5, 415 n 7, 416 and n 3, 
459, 463, 464, 472, 541, 546. 
surname of Shaikh 
Ahmad Khattu, contemporary of 
Sultan Ahmad Gujrati, 357 n 3. 


Ganj-i-Shakkar, Shaikh Faridu-d-Din 


Mas‘id, a famous Muhammadan 
Saint of Hindistin, 132 and n 6, 
133 n, 185 n, 233, 362 n 2, 416 
n 13. 


Garcin de Tassy, Rhétorique et Pro- 


sodie des lanques de l’ Orient Musul- 
man, 428 n 2, 605 nn 8 and 9, 606 


; wv 2, 607 n 4, 608 n 3. 


66 n 1. 





Tndex. 


Garha-Katanka, name of a country 
north of the Dakhan, 433 7 3. 

Garhi, a narrow pass separating the 
countries of Bihar and Bangala, 
457 and n 5. 

Garmsir, a province of Khurasan, 
48, 65 and n 1, 81, 86, 573. 

Garshasp, Shih, of the first dynasty 
of Persian Kings, 84 and n 2, 85. 

Gaster’s translation of the “ Sword 
of Moses,” 141 4. 

Gate of Paradise, a narrow opening 
in a wall near the shrine of Shaikh 
Faridu-d-Din Ganj-i-Shakkar at 
Pakpattan, 362 n 2. 

Gatild, Sanskrit name of the Indian 
Spikenard or nard, 374 n. 

Gatwaras, the,—a tribe of the Jats, 
122 n 1. 

Gaur, old capital of Bengal, 82 
nn 3 and 4, 88 and » 2, 458. 
Name changed to Jannatabad by 





Humayan. 

Gauria. See under Mubammad Khan 
Gauria and also Khizr Khan Gauria. 

Gaus Ahmad, of Guzarate, 357 n 4. 
Same as Sultan Ahmad Shah, the 
ruler of Gujarat. 

Gawars, the,—a® race of gypsies in 
India, 312 and D hs 

Gawin, village of,—on the banks of 
the Jumna, 327 n 5. 

Gayémarth, the Adam of the Persians, 
280 n 3. [of, 330 n 8. 

Gaz, a measure of length, three kinds 

Gaz, tenth son of Japhet, son of Noah, 
61 75. 

Gazetteer of the Countries on the North- 
West of India, Thornton’s, 567 nn 


land 9. 


Gelaleddin, 91 » 2, for 
Mangburni (q. ».)- r 

Gemini, the, 39. ; 

Genesis, Book of, 144 2, 154 
182 n 1, 802 n 2, 894 n 5. 

Geo, one of the heroes of the 
namah, 116 n 5. 

Geography of Ancient India, Cunni 
ham’s. See under Ancient Geo- — 
graphy of India. % 

Gersiwaz, one of the attendants of 
Afrisiyab, in the Shah-namah of 3 
Firdausi, 180 n 2. hy 

Gesenius, Thesawrus of the Hebrew — 
Language, 104 n 2, 394 0 5. 

Ghaggar river, the, 326 n. See also 
the next. 

Ghaghar river, called also the Gogra 
and Ghigra (q. v.), 222 » 3, B27 
438. See also the Ghaggar. * 

Ghagra river, the, 135 n, 228. See 
under the Ghaghar. 

Ghakkars, the,—a Hindi tribe, 491, 
498, 499, 500. 

Ghalib Khan, Governor of Simina 
under the Tnghlaq Shahi dynasty, % 
388, 352, 860. [465 n 6. a 

Ghalla-i-jawart, the smaller millet, 

Ghinim ibn ‘Ulwan, one of the three 
chief lords of Shaddad ibn ‘Ad, 
262 n. 

Ghari Ji, village of, 508 n 5. Called 
also Ghari Khi (q. v.). ‘ 

Ghari Khi, village of, on the bank of 
the river Behat, 503 and » 5. | 

Gharjistiin, a country between Herat, 

| 

















Ghor and Ghaznin, 181,220 2, 
63 n1. Called also Gharshistan. 
Gharshistan, 22 n 2. See under 

Gharjistan, 


Ghat-i-Sikiin, name of a place, 288 
nb. Called also Badra-i-Sakin. 
Ghanr, a province lying between 
Herat and Gharjistin, 43 and n 4. 

See also under Ghir and Ghor. 

Ghangu-l-‘Alam, Hagrat Shaikh 
Bahiu-d-Din Zakariyii, the Mal- 

_ tint, 138 and n 2. See under 
Buhin-d-Din Zakariyai. [6m 4. 

AL-Ghayatu fi-l-Figh of Qizi Baigiwi, 

Ghazal, ode, 612 and 2, 

Ghizi Khin, son of Daulat Khan 
Lodi, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Tbraihim Lodi, 485 » 9, 4386, 437, 
438 and n 5. 

Ghizi Khan Sir, one of the Amirs of 
the Sir dynasty of Afghans, 549, 
650, 558, 558, 597, 598. 

Ghazi Maballi, one of the confidential 
servants of Islem Shah Sir, 487, 
488. 

Ghizi Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan ‘Alin-d-Din Khilji, succeeds 
to the throne of Dihli under the 
style of Snitan Ghiyasn-d-Din 
‘Paghlaq Shih, 291, 292, 298, 204 
and 4, 295, 296 and »3. See 
Ghiyaga-d-Din Tnghlaq Shah and 

also Tnghlaq Khan. 

21, one who fights in the cause of 
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Ghazni, House of, 13 n 1. See under 
the Ghaznivide dynasty. 

Ghazni, town of, 131. See under 
Ghaznin. 

Ghaznin, 14 nn1, 2 and 3, 15 and n 
and nn 1 and 2, 16 and nm 1, 2 and 
3, 17, 19, 21, 22 and n 2, 23, 25 and 
n 4, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34 
and nn 4 and 5, 35 and nm 1, 36, 37, 
43, 44, 45 and n 2, 46 and n1, 47, 
48, 49, 50 and n 1, 51, 52, 53 n, 56, 
60 and » 2, 61, 62 and n 8, 63, 64, 
65, 66 and 1, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72 
and n 2, 7421, 77 » 1, 78 and » 3, 
79, 80, 81, 881, 89, 90, 167 n 3, 
187, 256, 280, 312, 328, 464 and » 5, 
567, 579,580, 587. See Ghazni and 
Ghazna. 

Ghaznivide dynasty, the, — founded 
by Nasiru-d-Din Sabuktigm, 13 
nl, 14, 62 andn 4, 63, 64and 
nil. 

Gheias-ood-Deen, grandson of Sultan 
Firoz Shah Tnghlaq, 338 » 1. 
See under Ghiyasn-d-Din Tughlaq 
Shah Il. 

@hibta, unusual use of the word by 
Badioni, 508 n 3, 543 n 4. 

Ghilz’ai Afghins, the, 542, 544, 646. 

Ghias Vazir, Khwaja,—Salmin Sawa- 
ji’s Qasidah in his honour, 605. 

Ghiyisi Amirs, the,—of Sniltan 
Ghiyigu-d-Din Balban, 223, 224, 
231, 232, 283. (Mnughulpor, 236. 

ir, commonly known 88 


| Ghiyasu-d-Din Abn-l-Fath Mubam- 


mad ibn Sam Ghori, Sultan of Ghor 
Ghaznin, 62, 63 and 1, 64 
| nn 2 and 3, 65, 68, 71, 73.004 
and n 1. 


Simon 


Index, 


Ghiyagu-d-Din Balban, Sultan, of the 
Slave dynasty of Dihli, 97, 121 and 
n7, 124 and n 4, 126, 127, 135, 
188, 184 and nn 1 and 4, 186, 187, 
189 n 1, 219, 220 n 2, 221 and n 1, 
222, 228, 224, 227, 228, 231, 282, 
283. Before his accession he was 
called Ulngh Khan (q. v.). 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Hasan Chishti, father 
of the famous saint Khwaja Mn‘ 
nu-d-Din Chishti, 70 n 2. 

Ghiyagn-d-Din Khalj, 
Sultan of Lakhnauti and the last 
of the Mn‘izzi Sultans (q. v.), 86, 
87 and n4, See also the next and 
under Husamn-d-Din ‘Iwaz. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Khilji, Sultan, 91. 
Same as the above. 

Ghiyagu-d-Din Mabmid, son of 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad Sim 

Ghiri, Sultan of Ghir and Ghaznin, 
77 and n 1. 

Ghiyisu-d-Din, son of Sultan Mahmid 
Khilji of Malwa, 399. 

Ghiyagu-d-Din Mabmiid Shah, son of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
324. 

Ghiyasn-d-Din Muhammad, Ghori, 

See under Ghiyasu-d-Din 


‘Iwaz, the 


Sultan. 
Abu-l-Fath. 

Ghiyasn-d-Din Muhammad, the Makh- 
damzada-i-Baghdadi, a prince of the 
House of ‘Abbas, the Khalifs of 
Baghdad, 311 and n 4. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad Shah, the 
ruler of Oudh, son of Sultan Sham- 
su-d-Din Iyal-timish, 98. 

Ghiyasu-d- Din Tughlaq Shah, Sultan, 
first of the Tughlaq Shahi dynasty 
of Dihli, 296, 298, 299, 300, 301, 
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304, 321. Before his acce 
was called Ghazi Malik (q. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq Shah If, 
Fath Khan ibn Sultan Firiz s 
$38 n 1, 841. 

Ghiydgu-l-Lughat, a Jexicogray 1 
work, 60 n 8, 108 n 4, 42901, 145 
n1, 1522, 16301, 82102, 617 
n 1, 621 n 5, 628 n 1, 635 n 5. u 

Ghor, country of, 13 n 1, 22 m 2, eet 
60, Gl n 4, 63, 64 and 2, 65 
n 2, 68, 71, 77.1, 81 and wB oS 
The name is also written Ghiir and 
Ghaur. 

Ghor, Kings of, 60, 61 n 4, 63. See 
also under the Ghori dynasty. 

Ghori, fortress of, —in Ghaznin, 21 
and 7 3. 

Ghori dynasty of Dihli, 64, 68, 228. 
See under Kings of Ghor. 

Ghil, centre of a Tarkish army, 439 
n4, Also called Qil. 

Ghir. See under Ghor. 

Ghurjistan, same as Gharjistin (q. v.), 
22 and n 2, 63 n 1, 68. 

@hurratu-l-Kamal of Mir Khusra, the 
famous poet of Dihli, 134, 197 and 
n 1, 216. 

Ghuzz, tribe of,—a tribe of Turks 
61 and n 5, 65, 167 » 3, 291. 

Gilan, a province of Persia, 99 n 4. 

Gilauri, note on, 803 n. 

Gili, town, 250 and n 4. Called also 
Kili. 

Gir, Malik, son of Malik Qabal 
Khalifati, one of the Amirs of 
Sultin Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
315. / 

Girai, one of the poets of the time of 
Sultan ‘Alan-d-Din Khilji, 266. 


Index. 


Girat Singh, Rai, Governor of Gwaliar, 
contemporary of Sniltan Buhlal 
Lodi, 408. 

Girgin-i-Milad, one of the chief 
warriors of Kai Khusran in the 
Shahnamah of Firdausi, 116 and nn 
4 and 5, 180 n 2. 

Gisi, a place, 548 n 3, 

Gladwin’s Dissertations, 608 n 3. 

Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words, Yule 
and Burnett's, 495 n, 543 n 3. 

Glossary on Muqaddasi, De Goeje’s, 
217 n 2. 

Gobind Chand, Raji,—one of the 
Rajas of Hindistiin at the time of 
Sultan Mahmid of Ghaznin, 25, 

Godi river, the, 222 n 3. Called 
also the Gumti and the Kowah 
(q.v.). 

Goeje, de, Glossary on Muqaddasi, 
217 n 2, 

Gog and Magog, Wall of, 191 n 2. 
Commonly known as the rampart 
of Sikandar, 

Gogra, the, 222 3. Called also the 
Ghaghar and Ghagra. 

Gobana, a district of the N.-W. Pro- 
vinces, 122 » 1. 

-Gokultash, one of the Amirs of Babar, 























Gonr, country of, 456 Read Ganr, 
aname of Bengal from its capital. 

Goya, or Kanhaiya, minister and 
agent of Rai Maldeo, contemporary 
of Shir Shah, 478 and n 7. See 
also under Kanhaiya, 

Grand Traonk Road, the, 386 n 3. 

Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas, 
265 n 4. 

Great Laris, town, 326 n, 327 n 1. 
Called Ris by Badaoni. 

Grecian Emperor, the, 18 n 1. 

Greece, 119 n 5. 

Greeks, the, 18 » 1, 412, 7572, 
761, 104 n 2, 1821. 

Greenhill, Dr., 80 n 1. 

Griffith’s Yasuf and Zuleikha, 272 
ni. 

Gigird-i-Ahmar or Sulphur, notes on, 
340 and n 2. 

Gujarat. See under Gujrat, 

See under Gujrat. 

Gnojrat, 9 n 2, 12, 17 n 4, 27 n 4, 
28, 66, 71, 89, 255, 256 n 4, 257, 
267, 274, 282, 283, 284, 285, 287, 
813, 314, 315, 324, 333, 334, 837, 
316. 354, 357 and nn 8 and 4, 379, 
389, 450, 452, 454, 456, 472, 533, 
534, 559 and n 8, 567, 597, 635, 
The name is also written Gujarat, 
Gnjerat and Guzerat. 


Gujerat. 


| Gulangabin, confection of rose and 


honey, 148 and n 4. 


Gulbarga, town, 311 and n 6. 


2, 467. 
nw Saiyyids, the,—a family of 
584 n 3, 


Index. 


Gulnar tree, called also Narwan, 172 
n 3. 
Gulqand, confection of roses, 452 and 
n 2. 
Gulrukh, the psendonym of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 426. 
Gumti, the, 222 n 3, 329 n 2. Called 
also the Godi and the Kowah. 
Gungina, fortress of, one of the 
dependencies of Malot, 437 and 
wi. 
Gurdaspir, town, 883 n 8. 
Gurgin, town of,—the Jurjan of the 
Arabs, 37 n7, 38, 117. See under 





Gorgang.- 

Girgan, a surname of the great Timur 
and a title applied to the sons-in- 
law of a Mughul Emperor, 103 n 3, 
358 and n 1. 

Gargion, ® district of Miwat, 184m 1, 
366 n. 

Gurgin-i-Milad, one of the chief 

ai Khusrau in the 

116 and 


warriors of K 
Shah-namah of Firdausi, 
nn 4 and 5, 180" 2. 


Guriz-gah, a term of Prosody, 627 


and n 4 
Gurjistan, 43” 4, for Gharjistan (4. v.). 
Gurkan, a Mon 

under Girgan. 


| 


Habib Badaoni, Shailch, one of the 
Badaon at the time 


notable men of 


gol title, 103 » 3. See | 










Girkhin, or universal kir 
tary title of the Kings” 
Khitéi, 103 n 8. M 

Girkhin of Qara Khita, the 
temporary of Sultan Muh 
Khwarazm Shah, nT. 

Gushtasp, an ancient King of 
35 n 2. 

Gishwara, a term of Prosody, 
and n 1. 

Guzarate, See under Gujrat. 

Guzerit, town of, 28 » 2, Tn 3. 

Guzerat, province of. See under — 
Gujrat. 2 
Guzerat, peninsula of, 27 0 4 
Gusida. See under the Tarikh-i- 

Gusida. 

Guzr-i-Ganjina, @ ford on the Jamna, 
406 n 6. 

Gwiliir, 26, 81, 89, 94, 129, 238, 239, 
246, 248, 268, 272, 2738, 275, 277, 
283, 349, 361, 362, 377 and n 4, 878, 
379, 381, 384, 385, 386, 387 and 
n 8, 391, 398, 408, 410, 414 and 
n5, 419 and mm Band 6, 422 nn 2 
and 3, 423 n 5, 427, 482, 433, 443, 

| 44s, 460, 474, 489, 400, 401, 498; 

498, 499, 512, 529, 530, 588, 540 

542. The fortress of Gwaliar is 

called also Kalewar. | 


H. 


Habiba-llah, Mir, grandson of Mir 
Saiyyid Jamalu-d-Din the tradi- 


of Humiyin, 600. : tionllet — poe 

Habib Khan Tughiji or Taghichi, one Habshi, origin “il 

: of the Afghan Amirs under Sikandar Ghiyasa-d-Din Muhammad Sam 
593. Ghiri, 65 v 2. 


Khan Sur (q.v.), 542, 


ti Index. 


Habuli, Rai, of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty of Dihli, 888 n 3. 

Hadah, Shaikh, a learned physician 
of Bihar in the time of Sher Shah 
and Islem Shih, 521 n 4. 

Haddyan, a Magnawi in Hindi relating 
the loves of Lirak and Chanda, 
338 n 6. 

Hidi, son of al-Mahdi, the ‘Abbaside 
Khalifah of Baghdad, 75 n. 

Hadi Sabawari, Haji Mulla, anthor of 
the Sharh-i-Manziima, 181 » 2. 

Hadiqatu-l-Hagiqat wa Shari‘atu-t- 
Tariqat, otherwise known as Fakhri- 
ndmah, the most celebrated work 
of the famous poet Sanai, 35 n 1, 
56 nm 2, 67 and n 1, 60. 

Hafiz, the famous Persian poet, 100 
m6, 1011, 1218, 151” 6, 412 
m1, 487 76. 

Hifiz Nizim of Badion, Imdm of 
Islem Shih, 535. 

Haft andém, the seven members of 
the body, 165 n 2. 

Haft Aurang, a series of seven poems 
by Manlina ‘Abdu-r-Rahman Jimi, 
2721, 





Haft Jiish, seven metals melted toge- 
ther, 821 and n 2. 

‘Haft Khwan, the seven great labours 

of Isfandiyar in the Shh-namah of 

i, 116 n 8, 321 and n 1. 

ar, a poem of Shaikh Nizimi 
n 4, ¥: at 











Haidtu-l-Quiub of Agha Mohammad 
Baqir Majlisi, 110 nn 3 and 4, 
149 n. 

Haibat Khan A‘zam Humayiin of 
Lahor, 490. See under A‘zam 
Hamayin Haibat Khan. 

Haibat Khan Jilwini, a subordinate 
of Sultiin Sharq of Baiina, 414. 

Haidarabad, town,—capital of Haidar- 
fibid Deccan, the Nigim’s domi- 
nions, 299 » 8. 

Haidarabid Deccan, the Nigim's 
dominions, 299 n 3. 

Haidar ‘Ali, acommon name among 
the Shi‘ah, 604, 


Haidar-i-Karrar, a name of ‘Ali ibn- 


Abi Talib, 93 » 4, 207. 


Haidar Khin Chaghta, 553. Same 


as Haidar Mohammad Khan Akhta 
Begi (q. v.). 


Haidar Khan the Amir of Ondh, one 


of the Maliks of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 184 n 4. 


Haidar, Mirza, the Mughil, one of 


the Amirs of Humiayin, 463, 465. 


Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhta 


Begi, an old servant of Humiyin, 
697 and n 5, 598. See under 
Haidar Khan Chaghta. 


Haidar Sultin Osbak-i-Shaibani, 592 


n9, 


Haidar Tini,—or 
Haidar Tinia’i, a poet of the time of 


Humiayin, 622, 623, 624. 


| Haimiie Baqqal, 600n 11. See under 


Haiyatu-|-Haiwanat. See under the 
Hajaru-l-Haiyyah, the Bezoar stone, 


Haji Barqa‘l, a court officer of Sultan 


Haji llyas, ruler of Lakhnauti, con- 
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Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, « 
310 and n 1. ss 
Hajib-i-Buzurg, one of the 4 
Sultin Mas‘id Ghaznawi, 43 
nod. 

Hajib Shaibani, one of the A 
Sultin Mas‘id Ghaznawi, 43 n 5. 

Hajipir, a district of Bangla, 469. 

Hajj, the Pilgrimage to Mecca, 175, 
176 n, 480 n 5, 623 and n 5. f 

Hajjaj ibn Yasuf as-Saqafi, Governor 
of ‘Iriq and Khurasin under the 
Umayyad Khalifahs, 12 and nn L 
and 2, 490 and n 6. 

Hakim Abi Nazar ‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz ibn 
Mansir, the celebrated poet ‘Asjadi, 
l7n3. 

Hakim Ansuri, & famous Persian poet, 
contemporary of Firdausi, 17 n 3. 
Hakim Farrukhi, a famous Persian 
poet, contemporary of Firdausi, 17 

n3. 

Hakim Firdausi, the celebrated 
author of the Shah-nama, lin 3. 
See under Firdausi. 

Hakim Khagani Shirwani, the famous 

Persian poet, 339 4. 

Hakim Sandi, a celebrated poet of 
Ghazni, 35 % 1, 56, 57. i 
Hakim bi-amri-llah, Abu-l-'Abbis 
Ahmad ibnu-l-Mustakfi pillah, 
Egyptian Khalifah of the House of 
‘Abbas, 310 and n 2. See the next. | 

Hakim bi-amri-lah, Abu-l-Fath at ) 
Bakr ibn Abil Rabi‘ Suleiman, sixth | 
of the Egyptian Khalifahs of the | 

House of ‘Abbas, 327 and n 6. 
See the above. : 

Halajun, one of the Maliks of Sultan 

Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 309. 
















Haidtu-l-Hawwan. 
117 n 4, 118 1. 


Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, of Dihh, 
B11, 315, 


temporary of Sultan Muhammad 
and Sultan Firoz Tughlaq, assames 
the title of Sultan Shamsa-d-Din, 
309, 324, 327. 

Haji Khalfa,— or 

Haji Khalifa, anthor of the Kagh- 
fu-z-Zunun fi Asma’i-l-Kutubt wa-l- 
Funin, 5n4, 33 0 1, 34.” 9, 35 
nl, 49 n 3, 56m 2, 73), 18172, 
197 nl, 221n2, 222” 1, 270 nn 
Land 4, 272” 1, 427 01, 428 nn 
2, 3, 5 and 6, 467 n 2, 52175, 533 
nl, 571 n 9, 624 nn 8 and 9, 

Haji Khan Alwari, 553, Same ¥ 
Haji Khan Sultani, Governor © 
Alwar (q. v-)- ’ 

Haji Khan Sultan, Goveracs u) 
Alwar, one of the Amirs of Ghir 
Shah and his successors, 475, O42, 
543, 546, 647. See under Haji 

an Alwari. . 

a Khwaja, © general of Snitan 
‘AJau-d-Din Khilji, 265 n 6. ; 

Haji Maula, one of phe slaves 0 
Maliku-l-Umara Kotwal (q. v.), 260 

n 2, 261. 

> Bencti Hadi Sabzwari, author of 

the Sharh-i-Mangiima, 181 n 2. : 
Haji Naib, Malik, one) of thei pow 

of Sultan Qatbu-d-Dio Khilji, - 
Haji Sa‘id Sarsari, the envoy 6 

the Egyptian Khalifah to Sultan 








Halikii Khan, grandson of the 
Chingiz Khan, 145 and n 2, 236. 

Haldi, township of, 409 and n 7. 

Halghat, a place, 387 n 3. 

Halin, the,—a river of the Panjab, 
356 n 1. 

Halka of elephants, or a hundred 
elephants, 541. 

Halkhayat, town, 423 n 6. 

Hamadin, a city of Persian ‘Iraq, 
anciently called Ecbatana, 30 1, 


Hamida Bani Begam, the Queen- 
consort of Humiyiin and mother 
of Akbar, 560, 566, 568. 

Hamidn-d-Din, the Amir of Koh, one 
of the Maliks of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 261. 

Hamida-d-Din ‘Umar ibn Mahmid 
Balkhi, 761. See Qézi Hamid 
of Balkh. 

Hamin, Malik, Governor of Badaon 
ander the Saiyyid dynasty, 396 
































583 n 1. nl, 
Hamadan, a district of Persian ‘Iraq, | Hamir Dev, Rai of Rantanbhor 
801. grandson of Rai Pithora and Si. 
Hamal, the sign Aries, 195 n 8, 626 temporary of Sultan ‘Alin-d-Dio 
and n 7. Khilji, 257 and nn 8 and 7, 263. 


Hamasah, Freytag’s, 287 n 1. 

Haimi Tamban, or Jahi Yatmim of 
Bukhara, a poet of the time of 
Humiyin, 618 and n 5. 

Hamid ibn ‘Abdu-r-Rahmin, a Tradi- 
tionist, 139 n 5, 

Hamid of Balkh, Qazi, a celebrated 
writer and poet, contemporary of 
Sultan Mu‘izzn-d-Din Muhammad 
Sam Ghiri, 76 andn 1. 

Hamid Khan, the Khass-i-Khail of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 439. 

Hamid Khin, Vasir-i-Mamlakat of 
Dihli, under the Saiyyid dynasty, 
401 and nn 2 and 4, 402 and 

WA, 

Hamid Lawiki, one of the Amirs of 

‘Sultin Muhammad Toghlaq Sh'h, 


Hamra, Malik, Governor of Rapari 
under Masnad-i-‘Ali Khizr Khan 
(q. v.), 877. 

Hamza of izdfat, remarks on, 545 and 
n 10, 546 n. 

Hamza, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 387. 

Hamzah, son of ‘Abdu-llah ibnn-z- 
Zubair, 287 n 2. 

Handd, a Hindi Masnawi, 333 n 6. 
See Chandaban. 

Handal, Mirzi, See under Hindal. 

Handiya, a town on the Narbada in 
the Central Provinces, 517 and 
n9, 521. Called also Hindiya, 

Hanifite sect of Sunni Muslims, 
founded by Abi Hanifah, 57” 1, 
514, 

: Hankayat, town, 423 n 6, 

‘Wansi, district and town of, 37 and 

2, 70 and n1, 98 and n 2, 248, 
323, 324, 326, 364 n 5, fortress 

438. 
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Harumian, a fortress on | 
of Egypt, 321 and » 4.2 
Haran ar-Rashid, the ‘Abbasi 
fah, 74. 2, 75 m, 286. 
Hasan, son of * li ibn-Abi 
second of the twelve Imams of t 
Shi‘ah, 151 2 5. 
Hasan ‘Ali Kharas, Manlana, a 
of the time of Humiyin, 587. 
Hagan of Bangiala, Shaikh, father He 
Shaikh ‘Alai Mahdi of Baiama, 
507. 
Hasan Barawar-bacha, favourite of — 
Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Khilji who 
gives him the title of Khusri Khan, 
274, 290. See under Khusri Khan. 
Hasan Barwabacha, 290. Same as 
the above (q. v.)+ ae 
Hasan Diblavi, Mir, a famous poet of Se 
Dihli, contemporary of Mir Khusri, f 
115 n, 187, 188, 245, 269, 270 and 
né6. 
Hasan Ghaznavi, Saiyyid, a poet of 
the time of Sultan Bahram Shih | 
Ghaznawi, 56 and 1 3. 4 


Hansii Bhati, Rai, one of the Amirs 
of Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 388 and 3. 

Hanwantgarh, fortress of, 422 n 6, 
424 n 2. 

Hagqaiqi, takhallug or poetical name 
of the poet Khaqani, 583 n 4, 

Haramain-i-Sharifain, the two sacred 
cities of Mecca and Medina, 585 
























n 6. 

Haran ibn Muhammad al-Khaki ash- 
Shirazi, author of a Muntakhabu-t- 
Tawarikh, 11 n 1. 

Harand, a country of Hindistan, 445 
and 10. 

Harawi, a native of Harat, 35 n 2. 

Harcaran, a Hindi Prince, founder of 
Banghar, 71 » 2. 

Hardat, Governor of the fortress of 
Mirath at the time of Sultan Mah- 


mid Ghaznawi's invasion, 24 1. 





Hardwar, city of, 88, 344 n 7. 
Hari, another name of the city of 
Harat or Herat in Khurasin, 35 


and n 2. 
Harid, a country of Hindastin, 445 | Hasan Jalayer, Shaikh, King of 
n 10. Khurisan, 633 n 1. 


Hasan Kaithali, Saiyyid, generally 
known as Hasan Kangi, afterwards 
‘Alau-d-Din Bahman Shah, Sultan 
of the Deecan, 309, See under 


Hariri, the celebrated author of the 


Magamat, 348. 
Harpil Deo, Rai of Deogir, contem- 


porary of Sultan Qutba-d-Din 


Khilji, 283, 286 1. Hasan Kangil. 
Harsana, a town in the province of | Hasan Kangi, contemporary of Sultin 
Miwat, 129 n 2. Muhammad Tughlag Shah, 309, 310, 


$14, 327. See under Hasan Kai- 
thali, . 

Hasan Kinki, 310. Same as Hasart 
Kanga (g. v.)- : 
Hasan Khan Miwati, of the Khan 

2idas of Miwat, one of the Amirs 


Har Singh Dev,—or 
Harsingh Rai, Raja of Itawa and 
Kaithar, contemporary of Khigr 
Khin of the Saiyyid dynasty, 346 
and n 4, 359 and n 4, 361 and rn 


2 and 8, 877, 879. 
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of the Lodi dynasty, 398, 443, 444, 
447, 470. 

Hasan Khin, an impostor of Miwat 
who pretended to be the Hasan 
Khin Miwati mentioned above, 447. 

Hasan Khin, Governor of Ripari 
under Masnad-i-‘Ali Khigr Khan 
(q. v.), 877, 387. 

Hasan Khan Sir, father of Shir Shah, 
461 and n 5, 466 and n 7, 467. 

Hasan, Kotwal of Ghaznin under 
Sultan Maudid Ghaznawi, 48. See 
also under Abi ‘Ali Hasan. 

Hasan Maimandi, Vazir of the Ghaz- 
navides, 35, 47 n 6. 

Hasan, Maulana, a learned man of the 
time of Babar, 449, 

Hasan, Mir, son-in-law of Sultan 
Firoz Tughlaq Shah, 338. 

Hasan, Shaikh, a famous surgeon of 
Panipat, 366 n 3. 

Hasan Zinjini, Shaikh, Shaikhu-l- 
Mashaikh, a famous Saint of Lahor, 
383 and n 6. 

Hashf, the last and most severe stage 
of the fever called Diqq, 320 n. 

Hasht Bihight of Mir Khusri Dehlayi, 
the famous poet, the first poem in 

his Khamsa, 184 and n 3, 142 n 3, 

269 n 6. 

, a term of Prosody, 606 n 4. 

Jiwar, town, 266 n 4. 

district, 267 n 1. 

in, Malik Ikhtiyaru-d-Din 


Hatkan, town, 423 n 6, 

Hatkant,—or 

Hatkanth, chief town of the Bhada- 
war district, 408 n 1, 423 and n 6. 

Hatkant, tribes of, a clan of the 
Bhadauris, 408 and n 1, 

Hatnipir, town, 266 and n 4, 267 and 
nl, 

Hatnawar, town, 266 n 4, 267 n 1. 

Hauz-i-‘Alii, an artificial lake at 
Dihli, constructed by Sultin ‘Ala- 
u-d-Din Khilji, 294 » 3. 

Hauz-i-Khass, a reservoir at Dihli 
constructed by Sultin Firiz Tughlaq 
Shah, 204, 389, 344, 347 and nn 2 
and 8, 348 n 1, 356 and n 5. 

Hazaj-i-Mugamman, a kind of metre, 
606 nn 4 and 5. 

Hazar Diniri, a name of Malik Manik, 
the slave of Snitin ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 251 and nn 8 and 7, 256. 
Called also Kafiir Naib. 

Hazir Sutin palace, at Dihli, 273, 
285, 288, 289, 290. 

Hazira, Mausoleum, 397 and n 4. 

Hazramaut, a province of Arabia, 
262 n, 

Hazrat A‘li, Taj Khin Karrini, ruler 
of Bengal, 540. See under Taj 
Khin Karrini. 

Hagrat-i-‘Ali, a title assumed by Shir 
Shah, 461 n 10. 

Hazrat-i-Muqaddas Saiyyid Rafi‘u-d- 
Din Safwi, of Balkh, 445. 

Heavens, Nine, 142 » 1. 

Helmund, called also the Hendmand, 

;  ariver of Sijistan, 15 n. 
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Herat, district and town of,—in Hind, 36 n 9, 70, 436, 593. 3 
Khurasin, 17, 22 » 2, 322, 34 Hindistan and India. 
and nn 2 and 4, 35 and n 2, 38 Hindal, Mirza, 458, 458, 459, 462, 
and n 4, 42,43 24, 714,73 71, 465, 559, 560, 567 and n 10, 
861, 609 n 5, 578, 579, 580, 586, 587. 

Herb of grace, a name of rue from its | Hindal Muhammad Shah, 587. 
supposed efficacy in exorcism, 617 as Mirza Hindal. J 
nil. Hindaun, town of,—in the Jeypore 

Herbelot. See under D’Herbelot. State, 395 n 3. a 

Herodotus, the Greek Historian, 23 | Hindawiya, town on the Narbada, 
nl. 617 n 9. i wa 

Herdopolis, Gulf of,—the modern | Hindiya or Handiya, a town on the 
Gulf of Suez, 169 n 1. Narbada, 517 and n 9, 521. ; 

Hesydrus, the,—the river Sutlej, 23 | Hindi Beg Qichin, Amiru-l-Umara, 
a3, one of the Amirs of Humfyin, 455, 


Hiddyah-i-Figh, the, 428 and n 5. | 467, 471. 

Hidayat, spiritual guidance, 507 and | Hindi Castes, Sherring’s, 312 » 7. 
nd See under Hinds Tribes and 

Hiddekel, the river Tigris as called Castes, 


Hindi dynasties of Malwa, 384n 5. 
Hindi Mythology, Dowson’s Diction- 
ary of, 1638 n 2. 
Philosophia illu. Hindi Tribes and Castes, Sherring’s, 
minationis, 181 » 2. 312 "7, base 3, 433 n 4, — 
Hils, name of the fifth arrow in the | Hindin, town in the Jeypore 
be 369 n 1. 395 n 3, S41, 558. : 
Hindas, the, 19, 21 14, 22and v1, 
24, 34, 76, 79 n 2, 95, 120, 122 
ni, 125 n 8, 163 n 2, 209, 285, 286, 
256, 291, 302 n 2, 306 n 2, 309 » 1, 
356, 359, 374, 984 n 5, 404, 432, 
443, 476, 478 and 7, 484 n 1, 522 
n 5, 549, 564, 565, 635 n 6. 
227. See Hindistan, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 
20 and n 1, 28, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
32, 36, 37, 422 44, 47, 48, 51, 
52 and n 1, 53, 56, 60, G1, 62, 68, 
64, 66 m1, 69, 70, 72 and » 4, wh 
78, 79, 81, 84 and n, 87, 8821, 96, 
gg, 141, 187, 191, 195, 197, 205 » 2, 


in the Bible, 394 n 5. 
Hijaz, province of Arabia, 287 » 2, 
508, 512. 
Hikmatn-1-Ishraq, 





game of maistr, 
Himachal, mountain of,—between the 
country of Chin and Hindistan, 307 
and n 8, 316. See the Himalaya. 
Himalaya, the, 701. See also the 





above. 
Himar Kachhan, Malik, 226. See 
4 under Itimar Kachhan. 
Himar Surkha, Malik, 
under Itimar Surkha. 
Himin Baqgal, the Hindi General of 
‘Adli, 500 and» 1, 501, 537; 541, 
548, 549, 551, 552, 553, 555, Hs 
nQ. Called also Humin, Haiman 
and Haimue. 
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lviti Tnd 


- 919, 232, 283, 236, 249, 250, 252, 
254, 255, 272, 297, 305, 807, 310, 
$16, 821, 327, 380 n 8, 333, 343, 
845, 351, 358, 359, 375, 877, 378, 
384 n 8, 885, 420, 421, 427, 436, 
448, 445, 448, 455, 456, 464, 466, 
468, 474, 475, 477, 479, 480, 481, 
482, 486, 489, 495, 496, 498, 499, 
504, 507, 521, 522, 524, 527, 529, 
538, 584, 539, 543, 547, 549, 559, 
562. 584 n 8, 588, 591, 595, 596, 604, 
611, 617, 618, 622, 624, 632, 637. 
See under Hind. 
Hindistani Amirs, 444. 
Hindistiini models of poetry, 426 and 
ni. 2 
Hindistini Muslims, 856. 
Hindwiin, town in the Jeypore State, 
895 and n 8. Called also Hindin, 
hee Hishim ibn ‘Abdu-l-Malik, of the 
Umayyad dynasty of Khalifahs, 
c 1821. 
; Hishim ibn al-Kalbi, an Arab His- 
torian, 74 n 2. 
Hisar Firozah,—or 
‘Hisir Firiizah, a fortress and town 
ounded by Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 
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m2, 925 n 8, 826 n, 
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History of Gujerat, Bayley’s, 17 n 4 
71n8, 264 n 6, 313 5, 357 n 8, 
452 n 6, 454.and nn 1 and 7, un 
n 1, 458 n 6. 

History of India, Elphinstone’s, 20 
n4, Seo under Elphinstone. 

History of Kashmir, 8. See under 
Tarikh-i-Kashmir, 

History of the Mahrattas, Grant Duff's, 
265 n 4. 

Hizabru-d-Din Zafar Khin, one of 
the Maliks of Sultin ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 247 n 2. 

Hodal, township of, 547 and nn 4and 5. 

Honey, notes on, 148 n 4, 585 » 10, 
586 n. 

Hoshang, Sultiin of Malwa, otherwise 
called Alp Khan, contemporary of 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty, 863 n 2, 384 n 5, 385 n 3, 
393, 894 and » 1. 

Hoghangabad District, in the Central 
Provinces, 517 n 9. 

Hoshiarpir, town, 380 n 2, 891 » 5. 
House, People of the,—descendants 
of the Prophet's family, 632 n 1. 
Hiid ibn Khalid, the prophet sent to 

the tribe of ‘Ad, 268 n. 


| Hudith, explanation of the term, 


(1n4, 271, 1537. 


Hudith Dhati, explanation of the 
Tit Ci a 


| Hudith Zamani, explanation of the 


m,2n 1. — 

| Dictionary of Islam, 2 n 5, 
. sn 1, 150 n 2, 15106, 
2, 176 n, 183 n 2, 
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445 n 6, 446 n 5, 459 n 2, 472 n 6, 
480 » 5, 481 n 8, 485 nn 1 and 
2, 488 nn 5 and 7, 510 4, 522 n 5, 
B71 1, 57275, B01 n, 603 n and 
n 2, 618 n, 622 » 8, 623 n 1, 636 n 2 

Fumi, a fabulous bird of good omen, 
57 n 2, 58n, 60 andn 8, 77,177, | 
571 and » 8. 

Humayin, Emperor of India, 82 x 3. 
449 n 8, 454, 455, 456, 457, 458, 
459, 460, 461 and n 8, 462, 463. 464, 
465, 471, 472, 474, 530, 659, 560, 
561, 562, 563, 564 and n 6, 565 7 1, 
566 and n 13, 567, 568 and n 6, 589, 
570, 571 and n 8, 572, 573 and n 1, 
574, 575, 578, 579, 680, 581, 582 
and n 7, 583 and n 8, 584 n 3, 685, 
587, 588, 589, 591, 592, 593, 594 

and n 6, 595 and » 8, 596, 59775, 
598, 600, B01 and » 9, 602 and n 2, 
604, 606 » 3, 608 and n 5, 613, 618, 
619, 622, 623, 626. 
Humayan, name of a palace at Dihli, 
844, 345. 
Humayin Khin, 
Shah, son of Suita 
343, 347. Succeeds t 





son of Muhammad 
n Firoz Tughlaq, 
o the throne 


| Hiris, the women of Paradise, 





























382 n 4, 883.18, 384 
386 nn 8 and 6, 389 n 2, 
409 n 5, 410 n 4, 419 
423 n 5, 483 n 4, 437 n 8, 
454 n 6, 466 n 6, 486 n 6, 546 
4and 5, 647 75, 559 nn 5 
560 n 8, 598 n 10. 635 7 6. 
Hunter's Indian Empire, 321 


485 and n 8. - 
Husain, son of ‘Ali jbn-Abi 
third Imam of the Shi‘ah, 151 
200, 205 and n 1, 481 and n 8, 6 
and n 8, 623 and n 1. i 
Husain ibn ‘Ali ibn Maikal, one 
the Amirs of Sultin Mas‘id Ghaz- 
nawi, 36, 37 n 7, 38. Bre 
Husain Arghiin. See under 
Husain Arghin. aac) 
Husain Basri the Wazir, Khwaja, of © 
the Amirs of Sultan Ghiyaga-d-Din 
Balban, 220 n 2. * 
Hosain Farmali, Miyan, of the Amirs — 
of the Lodi dynasty, 485.0 
Husain Jilwini, Rai, one of the Amirs 
of Islem Shah Sar, 494, 495, 541, 
542 and n 14, 546. Lt 





under the title of ‘Alan-d-Din 


Sikandar Shah. 

Humin Baqail, 
See under Himin. 

Hanter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
82 n 1, 83n 2, son4, 954, 121 
n 8, 12501, 13471, 
n4, 25707, 265 nn 2 and 
n4, 298 » 5, 299 wn 2 
n3, 313.5, 3 
nb, 855 2 1, 
and 2, 364 nn 2, Ban 


500 and n 11, 501. 


185 n 1, 256 
4, 266 
and 3, 311 
95 n 3. 33027, 346 
360 n 3, 362 nn 1 
d 4, 365 n 8, 
366 n 3, 377 an 3, 5 and 6, 380 ® 2, 


Husain Khan Ghilzai, one of the =, 
Amirs of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 
; 542, 544. . a fay, 
Husain Khan, son of Khin-i-Jahin, of 
the Amirs of Sultin Bablal Lodi, 
406. y iF 
Husain Khan, 
of Jaunpur, 
ander Husain Sharqi- 
Husain Khan, Miraa, one 
Humiyin, 574 jae 
Husain Khin, son of Qasim Khan, 
the Amirs of Humaytn, B54. — 


















son of Mabmid Sharqi, 
404 » 5, 405. See 
<a 


of Am 


ie - Indew. 


Husain Khan, son of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 431 and » 1. 

Husain Khan, ‘Umdatu-I-Mulk, of the 
Amirs of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 401, 402. 

Husain Kharmil, one of the Amirs of 
the Ghori dynasty, 67 and n. 

Husain, Malik, Taju-l-Mulk, uncle of 

sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 229, 
281, 

Husain Nigamu-l-Mulk, son of Amir 
Miran, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Firoz Tughlaq, 333 n 2. 

Husain Qudsi of Karbala, Mir,—a 
poet, 628 and n 6. 

Husain, son of Shahbeg Arghun, 560 
m8. Same as Mirzid Shah Hasain 

— Arghiin (q. °.). 

Husain Sharqi, Sultan, son of Sultan 

; _ Mahmiid of Jaunpir, contemporary 

of Suljan Buhlal Lodi, 404 and » 
6, 405, 406, 407, 408 and n 6, 409 
and n 8, 415, 416. 
Husain Zargar of Qandahar, Qa, 420. 
de } Husainu-d-Din ‘Iwaz, Malik, 86 and 
m8, See Husamu-d-Din ‘Iwaz. 

Husainu-d-Din Ughal or Ughnl Beg, 

ruler of the Doab at the time 

f Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Aibak, 81 

n 2 and 3. 

in Abirija, the Mustaufi, 
e Maliks of Sultan Muham- 
“Shah, 308, 
















Husamu-d-Din Barawar, Malik, of 
the Amirs of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din 
Khilji, 285, 290. 

Husamu-d-Din ‘Iwaz,—or 

Husamu-d-Din Khilji, Malik, 86 and 
n 8. Eventually becomes Snitan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din ‘Iwaz (q. v.). 

Husimn-d-Din al-Muwazzini, Maula, 
author of a commentary on the 
Miftahu-l-‘Ulém, 428 n 2. 

Husamu-d-Din Tarmadi, Shaikh, 183 
n 2. 

Hushyar, Malik, of the Amirs of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 396, 398. 

Hit, the Zodiacal sign Pisces, 195 
n2. 

Huwa, name of the Almighty, 603 
n 6. 

Huzail, a tribe of the Arabs, 28 x 1. 

Hwen Theang, the Chinese Traveller, 
882 n 4. 

Hyades, the, ad-Dabaran, 867 3. 

Hyarotis, the,—the river Ravi in the 
Panjab, 23 n 3. 

Hydaspes, the,—the river SJhelam, 
23 n 3. 

Hyderabad of the Deccan, 271 n 6. 
See Haidaribad. 

Hydraotes, the,—the river Ravi in 
the Panjab, 23 » 3, 

Hypanis, the,—or 

Hyphasis, the,—the river Biah in the 
Panjib, 28 n 8. 


199 n 3. 2 ' 
salin, a relative of Sultan 


bbiis, uncle’s son of the Pro- 


; and 


| 
: 
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brahim, Abraham of # 
392 n 6. See under Al 
Ibrahim, one of the guar 
palace of Sultan Qutba-d-Din 
of Dihli, 289. o% 
Ibrahim Khan, son of Qutb - 
one of the Amirs of the Wal 
Bangila, 470. 
Tbrahim Khan, son of Ghizi Kh 
Sir, one of the cousins of 
ghah, 589, 541, 542, 543, 544, 
546, 547, Assumes the title 
Sultan Ibrahim (q. v-)« oft 
Ibrahim, Malik, son of Saiyyid Has: 
Kaithali, feofee of Sultan Mubam: 
mad Tnghlaq Shah, 900..-.- 
Ibrahim Lodi, Salfan, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 480, 431 nl, 433 — 
434, 436, 438, 439, 440, 441, 442, 
443, 444, 467 and 2 6, 468, 470. ce 
Ibrahim Mirza, son of Suleiman — 
Mirza of Badakhshan, 681. 
Ibrahim, the Saiyyidu-s-Salatin, ibn 
Sultan Mas‘id ibn Mahmid Ghaz 
nawi, 51, 52, 53'and n, 54 andl. i 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, ‘Sultin of 
Jaunpir, 861, 363 and » 2, 364 and 3 
in 8, 375, 386 n 2, 398, 898, 408. 
Ibrahim Sharqi, Sultan of Jaunpar. oe 


Ybn Agir [Athir] Jazari, the Arab 
Historian, anthor of the Kamilu-t- 
Tawarikh, 27 n 3, 624 and n 8. 

Ibn Baitar, author of the Mufradat, 
146 n 6, 17272, 173 0 and nn 2 
and 8, 182 nn 1 and 4, 550 1, 


















627 n 2. 
Ibn Batata, Travels, 67 n 1, 127 » 4, 
221 n 8, 223 n 1, 265 n 5, 272, 
307 n 4, 311 2 5. 
Ibn Hangqal, the Arab Geographer, 
80 nl. 

Ibn Khaldin, the Arab Historian, 151 
n4, 16771, 1819” 2, 191 n 2, 217 
n 5, 244 0 6. 

Ibn Khallikan, the Arab Historian, 
6n8, 121,307 1, 351, 3873, 
42 nn 1 and 8, Bln 2, 5573, 69 
nl, 731,74” 2, 149 n, 1510 6, 
152 n 2, 167 8, 198 n 2, 287 nn 1 
and 2, 352 1, 481 x 6. 

Tbn Kuisam, one of the poets 0! 
Mu‘allagat, 109 n 4. 

Ibn Makila, the Historian, 6 » 8. 
Ibn Muljim, the assassinator of ‘Ali 
ibn Abi Talib, 207 n 6. 
Ibn Kutaibah [Qutaibah ], 

author, 287 i 


f the 


an Arab 
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Sa‘id, the Arab Geographer, 
Ibn “ id, See the above. 4 pes: 
n 4. : 
i her, | [brahim Sar, grandfather of Sher 
hepa the Arab Geographer, ake ee Breer 
ngs Ibrahim Sir, Sultin, 542, 648, 549; 


533 n 1. =, 
550, 552, 553, 554, 592, 597. See 


ander Ibrahim Khan, son of Ghazi 


st 


Tbn Sina (Avicenna), : 
Ibn ‘Umar, the jsland of,—an island 


of the Tigris above Mosul, 624 7 8. 
Tbnu-l-‘Amid, & celebrated Arabic 
writer, 198 7 2. 
Ybnu-l-Hajib, auth 
a famous treatise om 
428 n 6, 467 0 2. 





an. é bh. SES 4, 
Ibtida, a term of Prosody, 606 n 4. 
Jdris, Malik, Governor of tak f 

Mabmid Shah of | the Tughlag 
dynasty, 365 5, 875. 





or of the Kajiyah, 
Grammar, 


Ixii Index. 


Tkhtiyfrn-d-Din Altiniyah, one of 
the Maliks of Sultfn Shamsu-d-Din 
Tyaltimish, 121 and mn 5 and 7, 
122 and mn 1 and 2. 

Tkhtiyaru-d-Din Beg Birlis, Malik, 
one of the Amirs of Sulfin Ghiyas-u- 
d-Din Balban, 186 and n 5, 

Tkhtiyirn-d-Din Ttkin, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultin Shamsu-d-Din 
Tyaltimish, 122, 128 n 1. 

Ikhtiyiru-d-Din Sanbal, Malik, ono 
of the Amirs of the Khilji dynasty, 
272, 291. 

Tkhtiyirn-d-Din, son of Shiyista 
Khin, otherwise Sultan Jalalu-d- 
Din Khilji, 227. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Tangras, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of Sultin Shamsn-d- 
Din Tyaltimigh, 186 n 5. 


‘Tdu-l-azha, the festival of Sacrifice, 

the chief of the Muhammadan 

© festivals, 392 n 6. 

Ydu-l-Fitr, the festival following the 

fast of Ramazin, 392 n 6. 

Tdu-l-Qurbin, same as ‘Idu-l-azha 

 (q.v.), 892 and n 6. 

‘Tdu-l-Kabir, or the great festival, a 

» name for ‘Tdu-l-azha (q. v.), 892 n 2. 

‘Idu-s-Saghir, a name for ‘Tda-l-Fitr 

» (q. 0), 892 n 6. 

Ignorance, Time of, the ages preced- 

ing the advent of Islim, 441 n 2. 

Thaad, special ceremony of mourning 

~ by widows, 302 n 2. 

Thanat, miracle contrary to the inten- 

* tion of a prophet, 626 n. 

1j, town of, 476 and n 5. 

Tjma’, theological term, 636 n 2 
See Tk, town. of, 476 nb. Iksir, the Blixir of life, 340 n 2. 
_—-Tkdila, a fortress of Bangila, after- | Mahabas, the modern Allahabad, 

wards called Azidpir, 324andn 6, | otherwise called Pray&g, 416 and 

‘ 329 and n 1, — n 5. 

‘Tkdiila, the islands of, 3291. Same | Ilahpiir, one of the dependencies of 
Bote . place as the fortress of Ikdala (q.¥.). Rantanbhir, 410 and n 3. 
This, name of a Sarah in the Qur'an. | Tak Khin, son of Bughra Khin, 
| See under Siratn-l-Ikhlig. called Tak-i-Nasr, King of Mawa- 

riu-n-Nahr, 162, 20 and nn 2 

and 4, 

Tink-i-Nasr, King of Mawaran-n- 
Nahr, 1672. See the above. 
Tiiq Siirtag, name of a place, 569 























Khin, one of the Amirs of 
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llmis Beg Ulugh Khan, brother of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 232, 239, 
240, 241, 242, 247. Bee also under 
Ulugh Khan. 
‘Tlmu-l-bayan, 428 n 2. 
‘Tlmu-l-Fiqh. See under Fiqh. 
Tl shudan, to become submissive, 574 
n 5. 
llyas Haji, Malik, contemporary of 
Sultin Muhammad and Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, assumes the title of 
Sultan Shamsu-d-Din as ruler of 
Lakhnanuti, 309, 324, $27. 
Ilyas, Khwaja, contemporary of 
‘Adhi, 541. 
Ilyas, Malik, of the slaves of Firoz 
Shah Tughlaq, 352 and n 6. 
‘Imad Khin Karrani, of the Afghan 
Maliks of Bangila, 540, 541. 
‘}madu-d-Din, Maulana, translator of 
the Rdja-tarangint into Persian, 
8 n 3. 
‘{midu-l-Mulk, a court-servant of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 239. 


























Imamiyah, a sect of Shi 
672 n 5. a 
Imams of the Shi‘ah, Twel 
and n 5, 62578. 9 | 
Imams and Saiyyids of 
Badger's, 157 » 2. ost 
Iman, Faith, 577 1, 636. 0 
Imanabad, town of, founded — 
Sultin Ibrahim Ghaznawi, 52. 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, Hun ; 
36 n 10, 82 nn 1, 3 and 4, 892, 
89 n 4,95 nn 4and 7, 121 n 8, i 
nn Land 8, 184 2 1, 185 nl, 2 
n 8, 221 n 8, 256 n 4, 257 nT, 265 
nn 2 and 4, 266n4, 293 n 5, 299 


325 n 3, 880.27, 381 3, (846 0 
355 n 1, 3607 8, 362 nn 1 and 2 ‘ 
364 nn 2 and 8, 865 n 8, 366 n 3, 
377 nn 3, 5 and 6, 380 n 2, 8824, 
383 n 8, 384 n 5, 385 n 8, 386 nn 3 
and 6, 389 » 2, 408 n 5, 409 5, 
410 n 4, 419 n 3, 422 n 3, 423 n By 
437 n 8, 445” 2, 454.n 6, 46626, 
486 n 6, 517 n 9, 546 nn 3, and 5, — 





‘{madu-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks of 
Aba Bakr Shih of the Tughlaq 
dynasty, 343, 344. 

‘{madu-l-Mulk, Malik Mahmid Hasan, 

Mubarak Shah, 


of the Amirs of 
391, 392. See 


$877, 388, 389, 390, 
also under Mahmid Hasan. ‘ 
«{madu-1-Malk Sartez-i-Saltani, 












547 n 5, 559 nn 5 and 6, 5608, 
598 n 10, 635 » 6. 2 ar ee 
In‘am, reward, 596 n 6. 5 He Shes 
Indari, town, 305. ye 
Indarpat, township of, 325 n3, See 
under Indrapath. 6 nt 4 
India, 12, 13, 17.» 4, 20. m4, 28, 5 
84n, 144 nl, 25604, 265 2,301, 





Malik, of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq shih, 302, 
814 and 7 2. 
Imam, Priest, 
672 n 5. 
Imam Bukhari, 
of Sabihu-l- Bukhari, 
authentic traditions, 6 aud n 3. 


368 n 2, 472 and ni, 


the celebrated author 
a collection of 











312 and n 7, 362 2 2, Stl wi, 4200 
n8, 494 n 11, 590 nb. See also 
under Hind and Hindistan. as 
india, Map of, in Keith Jonson's: 
Atlas, 419 2 6, 40n5 
Indian Atlas, the, Sim: 
Indian Empire, Hunter's, 822 lL. — 





ted name of a certain piece at the 
game of chess, 479 and n 7, 

‘Trak. See under ‘Iraq. 

Tram of the Columns, a fabulous city 
in Arabia, 261 n 6, 262 n, 263 n. 

Iran, the native name of Persia, 86, 


Indian Medical Gazette, the, 586 n. 

Indor, fortress of, 385. 

Indra, the Hindi god, 294 » 4, 

Indrapath, a township outside Dihli, 

294 and nn 4 and 5, 295 and n 9. 
See also Indarpat. 


Indraprastha, original name of the 180 n 2. 

x! township of Indrapath (q. v.), 294 | ‘Iraq, country of, 12 n 1, 15 n, 51, 64 
a 91, 205 n1, 279 n, 287 n2, 810, 

Indri Karnal, pargana of, 424 and 443, 455, 456, 466, 481, 504, 505, 

iw 8, 568, 571 n 2, 572, 575, 578, 624, 


- Indus, the, 20 n 1, 28 » 8, 671, 
72 1 2, 128 and n8, 249, 820 5, 
en . - 353, 358 n 6, 436, 465, 529, 560 n 8, 
B67, 501, 592, 593. 23 n 3. 
e Infidelity, the origin of ‘ad@wat in | Irghéd, spiritual guidance, 507 and 
religious matters, 576 n 5, 577 n. nb. 
Introduction to Ancient Arabian Irshad-i-Qazi, the, 521 and n 5. 
us roetry, Lyall’s, 99 m nt ‘Ish, Jesus Christ, 207, 369, 372, 628. 
“nah cavalry commander ‘Isa Khin Hajjab, one of the Amirs 
: ee Humiyin retell | of Shir Shah, 472, 485, 489, 513. 
‘Isa Khin Lodi, Governor of Patiali, 
a cousin of Sultan Buhlal Lodi, 412 
n 2, 413, 
‘Isi Khin Niyazi, one of the Amirs 
» of Shir Shah, 486, 487, 488, 489, 
493, 494, S41. 
‘Isa Khin Sir, one of the Amirs of 
— Islem Shah, 495. 
Inna of the Roriptures, nce n & 


632. 
‘Traq, Persian, 80» 1. 
Travati, name of the Ravi in Sanskrit, 















_ of the Firie oe Meaikisg 129» n2, 
- 851 and n 6, 354, 356 and n 5, 357, 
er 360, 361, 362, 363 andn 1. 
ee also under Malloo Khan. 

Khan, called Rahmata-llahi, 
o of 8 the ‘Amirs- ag Islem Shah, 
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Indea. 


Isfirain, a town of Khnrasin in the 
neighbourhood of Nishapir, 50 
n 2, 

Isfirar, a city of Khurasin, 50 and 
n 2. 

Ishiq, one of the palace gnards of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Khilji, 289. 
‘Ishq-Namah, one of the poetical 

works of Hakim Sanii, 56 7 2, 

181 and 


Ishraqi philosophy, the, 


n 2. 
Iskandar Sultan Osbak, of the Amirs 


of Humiyin, 463, 692 and n» 1, 
594. 

Iskandar Sar, Sultan, 543, 596, 597. 
See under Sikandar Sar. 

Islam under the Arabs, Osborn’s, 157 
n 2, 

Khan, son of Azam Khin 


of the Amirs 


Islam 
Humayin Shirwé ani, 
of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 433, 484. 

Jslim Khan Lodi, called also Sultan 
Shih, Governor of Sihrind under 
Khigr Khan of the Sayyid dynasty, 
880 nn 8 and 4, 383 % 1. 

Islam Khan, Mubashir Chap, the 
Vazir, one of the Maliks of Muhbam- 


mad §hah ibn Firoz Shah, 345, 


346. 


Islam Khan (Islem Shah) Sar, son of 












493 and n 2, 495, 498, 49! 

502, 504, 505, 506, 513, 

517, 518, 519, 520, 521, 522 

524, 525, 526, 527, 528, 529, 

532, 588, 534, 535 and m7 

637, 588, 541, 642, 583, | 

n 1, 593. See also under | 

Shah. 

Ismi‘il (Ishmael), 139 n 5, 392 Gus 

Isma‘il Fath, one of the Amirs of 
hundreds of Daulatabiad, rebels 
against Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shah, 314, 

Isma‘il Khan Libani, one of wage 
Maliks of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, “ 
413 and n 3. 

Isma‘il Khan, son of Sultan sikeaiele 
Lodi, 431 and n 1. 

Ismail Malik, one of the Maliks of 
Mubarak Shah of the dynasty of 
the Saiyyids, 391. 

Ismail, son of Sultan Nasirn-d-Din 
Subuktigin, 16 and ml. Pi 

Ismail Safawi Hasaini, Shah of 
Persia, 449, 570, 572 n 8. oe 

Ismu-l-a‘zam, the most holy name of © 
God, 603 » 6. 

Isna ‘Ashariyah, called also the Tma- 
miyah, a sect of the Shi‘ah, 572 - 


n 5. ; 





Shir Sh ah, 493 and n 12. 
1 Shah, son of Shir Shah, called 


Islam 
), and Salim 


also Islem Shah (q.% 

Shih (q- v-), 456, 477 and n 5. 
Islands of the Blest, the, 180 Ji 
Jslem Khan Bin afterwards Islem 

shah (q.2-), 48 
Islem Shah, son me Shir Shah, of the 


Afghan Sur dynasty of Dihhi, 485, 
486, 487, 488, 489, 490, 491, 492, 


9 


Ispahin, same as Isfahan (g.v.), 80 
ni, 34n 1, 582m | 
Israel, 302 » 2. ‘ 
| 


Israelites, the, 169 n 1, 302 » 2. 


Ierail-i-Beghi, chief of the Tarko- 


mans at the time of Sultan Mas‘ad 
Ghaznawi, 38 and n 8. 
Istidraj, miracles performed by jae - | 
dels, 625 and % 6, 626 n. | 
Istigh far, formula of, 551 and n 2. 





Ixvi Index. 
ae power of recollection, 427 and ‘Izzn-d-Din Batban-i-Kasi, 
e a ‘ .! ui 
is Khan (¢. v-). “og 


Iptilahatu-1-Funin, the, 4 nl, 5”4, } ‘Izzu-d-Di 
-d-Din Balban-i- 
Bln, 142 n 1, 145 18 1,162 n 4, 163 elder, 124 oe ; eae aa 
i, 1981, 374 nn 5 and 7, 614m above. : — 
2, 625 n 6, 626 n. Fullname Kagh- | ‘Izzu-d Di 
onan : - -Din Balban-i-Kash}i a 
shaf Isfilahati-l-Funin. one of the Maliks of the § acne 
-. a term of Astronomy, 37+ Sultans, 124 n 3,180. See i 
nl. ‘Izzn-d-Din Kashlii a are 
: gos ° shli Khan, 
Ttawah, district and town of, 334 and ‘Izan-d-Din Tyaz, one of oi Malik 
’ 
. 4, Es n 4, 347, 859 n 4, 360, of the Shamsiyah Sultans, 120 i 
2, 979, 880, 381, 386, 301, 403, | 8. Called also ‘Izza-d-Din Ka 
405, 410 and n 4, 418, 431, 443, 444, bir Khan Ayaz (q. v.) : 
. yaa 556, 592. Called also ‘Izzu-d-Din Jani, one of the Maliks of 
‘ q. v)« Saltin Shamsu-d-Din lyal-timish 
imar Kachhan, Malik, one of the 87 and n 3. ’ 
“; lidigs a4 ri Ghiyigu-d-Din Bal- ‘Izzu-d-Din Kabir Khan Ayaz, Malik 
an, , 226, 98 and n 2, ; 
ie . Bee under ‘ -d- 
Itimar, tho Mughal, one of the Gen- Din Iyaz. ee 
: erals of Chingiz Khan, 188 and » 1, ‘T2zu-d-Din Kashlii Khan, Malik, 131 
~ me's 221. i 182 and n 4, 133. See eile ee. 
E ne on Malik, one of the Bal- d-Din Balban-i-Kashla Khan 
bani mirs, 227, 228. ‘Tzzu-d-Dii ali fini ; 
ee J : -d-Din Khalid Khaini, one of the 
“ane Sultan Shamsn-d-Din poets and munghis of the time of 
-1-Muzaffar, of the Slave dynas- Firoz Shah, 332 and » 2 
. - 7 i 
ne me arts 1, 88 3, 89, 96, | ‘Izan-d-Din Muhammad Salari, one of 
Noes andn4. See under Shamsu- the Maliks of the Shemsiyab Sal- 
tans, 98 n 2. 
‘Tzzu-d-Din Tughi Khin, one of the 
a of the Shamsiyah Sultans, 

















































-Din Yaby3, A‘zamu-l-mulk, 


‘Pughlag Shih, 302, 308. 
; ulk, Malik ‘Alén-d-Din 

or Jani, one of the Maliks of 
méu-d-Din Iyal-timish, 


ee ————-. 70 


vs 


Tndex. 




























J. 
Jahiriya, uncle of Khusri 
war, the favourite of Sultin 
ad-Din Khilji, 289. 
Jahjar, town, 851. 
Jahjar river, the, 325 m Bt 


Jabal Sanr, a hill near Mecca, 149 », 
158 nl. 

Jabhan, town, 358 n 6, 

Jacob, the Patriarch, 302 n 2. 

Jacnt. See under Yaqut. 




























Jaegir, land held in fief, 120 n 8. and n. 
Ja‘far, the Barmecide, Wazir of Ha- | Jahtara, name of a place, 41 
n3. 


rin ar-Rashid, 286. 

Ja‘far Khwandi. See under Shah 
Ja‘far Khwand). 

Ja‘far Sadiq, one of the Imims of the 
Shi‘ah, 110 » 4. 

Ja‘far, son of Sulaiman ibn ‘ATI ibn 
‘Abdu-lah ibn al-‘Abbas, a prince 
of the ‘Abbasides, 74" 2. 

Jafi, a tribe of the Arabs, 6 n 3. 
Jaghar Beg Saljiqi, contemporary of 
Sultan Mandad Ghaznawi, 49 n 4 
Jahangir Beg the Mughil, one of the 

Amirs of Humayin, 459. 

Jahangir Quli Beg, one of the Amirs 
of Humiayin, 461. 

Jahan Numé, a palace and a fortress 
at Dihli, 343, 345 and n 1, 354 and 
n1, 361 and D 1, 386 and 1, 

Jahanpanah, one of the three cities 
of Dihli, 361 » 1, 366 n 1. 

Jahan Shah, Amir, one of the g 
of Timiar, 358 » 6. 

Jahi Yatmin, of Bukhara, ® poet of 
the time of Humiayan, 618 and n 5, 


620, 622. 
Jahi Yatmiyan, 
Yatman (¢- ¥-)- 
Jahi-i-Yatminan, 618 n 5. 
Jahi Yatman (q. B+)» 
Jahiliyat, or time of Ignorance, the 
pre-Islamic age, 99 ” 6, 441 2 2. 
Jahir Dev, the Raja of Narwar, 129 
andn4, See under Chahar Ajari. 


Jai Chand, a Zemindar of a 
at the time of Sultan Ibrah 
Lodi, 431 n 4 - 

Jai Chand of Jaunpir, 364.0 3, 

Jai Chand, Rai, Governor of Qanan! 
contemporary of Sultan Shihabu-d- 
Din Ghiri, 70. 

Jaihiin, the,—or Oxus, 27 andn 1, 
n 7, 38, 71, 570 7 Called also 
the Jikan (q. °-). see 

Jain architecture, 635 n 6. 

Jaipal I, ruler of Hindustiin, contem~ 
porary of Sultan Mahmiid Ghaznawi, 
15, 18, 19 and m2, 20 and'e 4, 22 
nb. : 

Jaipal I., son of ‘Anandpil, grandson 
of Jaipal I, the ruler of Hin i) al, 
22 and » 6, 26. ‘ 

Jaipir, district and town of Rijputi- 
na, 93.1, 120 n4, 1292, 209 n 2. 
See under Jeypore. i 

Jaisalmir, district and town of R&j- 5 
putana, 298 and n 7, 465, 562, 563, r 
567 n 1. Get 

Jajarmi, one of the poets of the time 
of Sultin Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 245. 

Jajnagar, called also Jajpar, capital 
of Orissa, 86, 126 8, 186 and pM | 

999 and n 2, $29 and ” 6, 380, 


enerals 


618 n5. Same as Jahi 
Same as 
Baitarani in Orissa, 


348. 
Jajpir, on the 
125 n3, Same as Jajnagar (q- “6 
A 


ae 






Ixvili Inidew. 

Jald, baldness of the fore part of the 
head, 516 and n 2. 

Jalalibas, called also Arail, a town 
near Allahabad, 415 » 4. 

Jalal, greatness, 515 and n 6, 516. 

Jalil of Badion, Miran Saiyyid, one 
of the learned men of the time of 
Sultin Sikandar Lodi, 427. 

Jalal Bhim of Agra, Mulla, contem- 
porary of Shaikh ‘Alii, 515 and n 8, 
516. 

Jalil Khin Jali, one of the Amirs of 
Shir Shah, 486 n 7, 489 n 9. 

Jalal Khin Jilwiani, one of the Antirs 
of Shir Shah, 486 and n 7, 489 and 
n9. 

Jalil Khin Lodi, son of Mahmiid 
Khan of Kalpi, one of the Aimrs of 
Sultin Sikandar Lodi, 422 and nn 
4 and 5, 437. 

Jalil Khin Lihani, son of Sultan Mu- 
hammad of Bihar, 468, 469, 470. 

Jalal Khin, son of Sultan Mahmid 
Sharqi of Jaunpir, 404 » 5, 405. 

Jalal Khan Miwiti, contemporary of 
the Saiyyids of Dihli, 875, 391. 

Jalal Khan, son of Shir Shah, original 

name of Islem Shah Sir, 456, 457. 

Jalal Khan, son of Sulfan Sikandar | 

Lodi, 423 and n 2, 480, 431 and » 1, 
2, 433, 

1 Thim of Agra, Mulla, 515 n 3, 

See Jalal Bhim. 


Jalalu-d-Din Jani, Malik, one of the 
Maliks of Sultfin Nasiru-d-Din Mah- 
mid Shah of Dihli, 182. E 

Jalilu-d-Din Kisini, Qazi, one of the 
Amirs of the Shamsiyah dynasty, 
125 n 2. Seo the next. 

Jalilu-d-Din Kashani, Qazi, 123, 234. 
See the above, 

Jalila-d-Din Khilji, Sultin, whose 
name was Malik Firoz and his title 
Shayista Khan (q. v.), 185, 226,280 
and n 1, 231, 239, 240, 248, 244, 
245, 247 and n, 248, 249, 507, 525. 

Jalila-d-Din Mahmid Diwan, Khwaja, 
one of the Amirs of Humiyin, 
585 and n 4. 

Jalalu-d-Din Mangburni, Sultan, son 
of Sultin Muhammad Khwirazm 
Shah, 91 and nn 1 and 2. 

Jalala-d-Din, son of Sultan Shamsu-d- 
Din Iyal-timish, 124, 125, 131. 

Jalala-d-Din, Sultan, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 430. See rane 
Jalal Khan, son of Svltin Sikandar. 

Jalilu-d-Din, Sultin, title assumed 
by Mohammad Khin Sar, Governor 
of Bangila (q. v.), 552. 

Jalalu-l-Haqq wa-sh-Shar‘ wa-d-Din 

-al-Bukhari, Shaikh, a famous Saiy- 

yid, 376. 

Jilimukhi, idol temple of, in Nagar- 

_ kot, 8381 n 9. 

Jalandhar, town of, 342, 882 andn 4, 
390, 391 and n 5, 592 and nn 6 and 
7, 598. 




























town of, 343 n 3, 846 n 5, 
dn 6, 407 1. 

Rai, Governor of the 
» at the time of Timur's 


a, 


Tnde@. 


Jalor, fort of, 262, 265. 

Jalwur, town, 379 n 2. 

Jam, a town of Khurisin, 32 2, 
2721, 

Jam, the ruler of Thatha, 332 and 
n 6, 333 and n 4, 592 9. 

Jama'‘at, technical sense of, 626 and 
nm 2. 

Jamal Khin of Dihli, one of the 
learned men of the time of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 427. 

Jamal Khan Mufti, Miyan, one of the 
learned men of the time of Islem 
Shah, 506. 

Jamil Khin Sarang-Khini, one of 
the Amirs of Sultin Ibrahim Lodi, 















Jamilu-d-Din Muhammad a 
‘Anfi, author of a Ta 
other works, 33 ” 1. 7 

Jamalu-d-Din Sadr Astarabadi, 

contemporary of Humayun, 625. 

Jamilu-d-Din Yaqit, the Ab 

Chief Amir ander Suljan B 

120, 121 and n 2. - 

Jami, Molla Niru-d-Din ‘Abdnu-r-Rab- 
man, the celebrated author and 
poet, 32 and n 2, 270 n 4, 272 and. i 
n 1, 429, 588. Called also by the “e 
title of Manlawi Makhdimi ‘Arif. : 

Jami‘w-l-Akhbar of Shaikh Sadiq, 139 
nb. : i 

Jami‘u-l-Hikayat of Muhammad Ufi 





470. 
Jamil Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 466, 467. 
Jamal, Shaikh, @ poet of the time of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 426 and n 2. 
See the next. 
Jamali, Shaikh,—or 
Jamiali Kanbawi of Dibh, Shaikh, 
he greatest of the ‘Ulama 
tan Sikandar 


one of t 
of the time of Sal 
Lodi, 411 and » 10, 429, 455 and 


n 9, 


Jamalu- 
‘Umar, commonly know 


ad-Din Abi ‘Umar ‘Usman bin 
nas Iynu-l- 


of Mery, 29 n 1, 33 1, 220. 4 
Jami‘u-r-Raghidi, 8» 2. See the Ja 
mi’u-t-Tawartkh of Rashida-d-Din, — 
Jami‘u-t-Tawartkh of Rashidu-d-Din, 
gn2, 73 m, 2, 807 n4, See the 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi. 

Jamna, the, 343, 854, 355, 356 and nm 
1 and 5, 357, 360 n 8, 364, 377 n 6; 
385 n 3, 386, 387, 893, 396, 406, 
408, 439, 444, 651, 555, 610. See 
also ander the Jumna and Jamuna. 

Jamshid, ancient king of Persia, 108, | 
176, 201, 405, 454, 559, 613. 

Jammoo. See under Jamin. 

Jammi, See under Jamin. 











Hajib (q- y.), 428 2 6, 467 E 
Jamalu-d-Din of Hansi, Shaikh, & 
celebrated saint, 322. 
Jamalu-d-Din Isfahini, the poet, con- 
temporary of Khaqini, 339 * ee ; 
Jamalu-d-Din, Mir, the traditionist, 
contemporary of Babar, 449. 
Jamilu-d-Din Muhammad, surname 
of Salman Sawaji, the poet, 671 


and D 9, 633 ni. 


Jami, kingdom of. See Jamin. 

Jami, river of, —the Jhelum, 355 
ni. 

Jamin, country of, 19 n 2, 349, 855 | 
ni, 358 » 6, 383, 3840 1. Called 
also Jammoo, Jammi and Jami. — 

Jamuna the, called also the Toun/or 
Jon and the Yamuna, 23.28. See 
under the Jamna and the Jumna. 








Ixx 


Jandi (Jumaidi), the Wazir Nizimu-l- 
Mulk, of the Amirs of Sultan Sham- 
su-d-Din Iyal-timish, 90, 98, 120 
and n Is 


Jasrat Khakar,— or 

Jasrat Khikar, son of Shaikhi Khi- 
kar, contemporary of the Saiyyids, 
381 and n 5, 382 and nn 2 and 5, 















Jauzhar, the head and tail of Draco, 
162 and n 4, 193 and » 1. 

Jauzu magil, or Datura, a narcotic and 
intoxicant, 535 and n 2. 


—_" 


Janhar, fortress of,—in Jaunpir, 415 383 and n 3, 384, 890 and n4 7 508 
and 7 2, 416 n 4, 391, 399 ’ ava, 303 n. 
Janjihah, one of the two tribesin- | Jasrat Shaikhi, 882 andn5, Same er. te 
Ok, 408 a 


ee 


habiting the Jad hills, 128 8. 
Jannat Ashiyani, invades Hindustin, 
547. 
Jannatibad, new name of Gaur the 
capital of Bangila, so called by 


Jawailamnukhi, an idol temple of Na- 
garkot, $31 and n 9. 
Jawalapar, for the ford of Miapir on 


the Ganges, 131 n 1. 


as the above (gq. v.). 

Jatamansi, Sanskrit name of the nard 
or Indian Spikenard, 374 n. 

Jats, the,—a tribe of the Hindis, 29 
and n 4, 121, 122 n 1, 129 n2. 


a 


Jawénghar,— or 
left wing of a Turkish 


Humiyiin, 82 » 3, 458. Jauhar, essence, 397 n 3. Jawangil, 
Janoha, a tribe of the Hindiis, 500, Jauhar or Jéhar, a rite of self-sacri- army, 439 » 4. 
Jinpinir, fortress of, 455 and 1. fice, 397 and nn 1 and 3. Jawéari, the small variety of millet, 
TJanir, town, 379 n 2. Jauhar, Malik, one of the Amirs of " 549 and n 14. 
Jawazahr, the head and tail of Draco, 


Japhet, son of Noah, 61 n 5, 147 » 1, Sultin Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 


162 and n 4, 193 andl. 


GN PTT 


231. 314. 
can mat ne country of Siwie- | Jauwharan, a term of Muslim theology, Jazari, Ibn Asir, author of the Kami- 
_ tn, yaa snd te 7. 6l4n 2. lu-t-Tawérikh, 624 " 8. 
‘Umar, an island of the 


Jazirat Ibn 
Tigris above Mosul, 624 n 8. 
105 n 2, 151 n 2, 368 n 1, 


Jaun, the,—a name of the river Jum- 
na, 23 n 8,244, Called also the 





Soret Ain-i-Akbari, 18 n 1, 14 n 3, 
n 4, 23 n 3, 25n5, 27n 4,280 


Indea. 




















n, 128 3, 855 n 
also the Jhilam. 
Jhilam, river, the, 44 » 6. 
Jhelum. 
Jhilam, town of, 389, 390. 
Thilam, a District of the Pi 
n 8. 

Jhosi, a town near Allaha’ 
n 4, 3 
Thunjhni, a town in Rajpul ai 

n 2, 
Jidjer, the,—the river Jabj 
n ae 


man, the Khatib of 
159 n. 

Jihad, holy war in defence of 
293 and n 4, 356 4. , 

Jihads, the two—, 191 n 4, 

Jihadu-l-Akbar, or the greater war- 
fare, 191 n 4 

Jihadu-l- Asghar, or the lesser warfare, 
1914 

Jihiin, the,—the Oxus, 38, 45 0 2 
and n 1, 209. Called alsc 


hin (q. v.)- 


















: (2, 3405, 36m 10,48 n 1,52 03, Jon (q. v.). \ Jerusalem, 
62 n 2, 65 n 1, 69 nn 2 and 5, 71 n | Jannin, original name of Sultan Mu- a 
8, 72 n 4, 76 n, 81 n 2, 82 8 and = * Jesuits, the 130 n 1. 
; ; , 81 n 2, 82 nn 8 ani hammad Tughlaq Shih, 329 n 2. yy Jews, the, 30 n 1, 279 , 600 n 9. 
= 5 84n 2, 87 n 1, 91 n 2, 92 n 2,95 | Jauninpiir, origin of the name Jaun- b J sor State the, 395 n 3. See 
5, 124 n 4,128 n 8, 129 n 2,130] pir, 329 n 2. one Jaipir. 
183 nand m2, 1421, 193 | Jannpir, town of, 185, 329 and n 2, 1 Thiban, town, 379 m 2 Probably 


Thain (q- v-) is intended. 

Thain, a city near Rantanbhor, better 
known as Naushahr, 257 andn 1, 
259, 283, 379 andn2. Called else- 
where Chhain (4. we 

Thajhar, town of, 325 n 3. 

Jhalawan, 
na, 

Shelam, the,— 

Jhelum, the, 
Panjab, 19 04, 


848 n 10, 359, 361, 363 and n 2, 
864 and n 3, 387 n 2, 400, 403 and 
n 7, 404 and n 2, 408, 409 and n 8, 
au n 2, 418, 414, 415, 417, 420 and 


6 n 2, 248 n 2, men 6, 264 n 


a district of Bilichistan, 48 


one a the rivers of the 
23 n 8,44 n G, 89 


Ji Ji Anigah, wet-narse of 
Akbar, 568 n 6. 
Jilaudar, an attendant to van beside a 
the horse, 603 and n 3. as 
Jilda, a Turki word in the sense of 
in‘am or reward, 596 » 6. 
Jir, 593 n 9. 2 
Jirm, the separate members of 
body, 630 n 6. 
Jirm-i-Qamar, rays of the moon, on fo | 
and n 6. oN 
Jital, an imaginary division of a i 
dam, 499 n 3. hg 
Job, Book of, 198 » 2, 680 n 






















Ixxil Indew: 


Jodhpir, a city of Rajputina, 379 » 1, 
512, 563. 

Jodhpar State, in Rajputina, 379 
ni. 

John, St., the Gospel of, 146 n 6. 

Jomanes, the,—a name cf the river 
Jumna, 24 7 6. 

Jon, the,—a name of the river 
Jamuna or Jumna, 24 and n 4, 
25, 541. See also the Jaun. 

Jones, Sir William, 76 n. 

Joseph, the Patriarch, 89, 115 and 
m2, 217, 

Joshua, the son of Nun, 373», 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 186 n 6, 19138, 824” 6, 


‘825 n 8, $26 n, 546 nn 1, 8 and7, | 


609 n 3. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

“16'n2, 881, 472, 591, 87 
m1, 1081, 109 n 4, 115 n and n 3, 
141 w 4, 38307, 479 n 7, 571 
n 2. 

Jad hills, the, 128 and n 8, 185, 186, 
221. See also under the Koh-i- 
Jad, 

Jad tribe, the,—one of the two 
tribes inhabiting the Jad hills, 128 
mB * 

Jihar or Jawhar, a vite of self-sacri- 

"fice, 897 n 1, 422, 476. 

Jaki Bahadur Uzbaki, one of the 
Amirs of Mirza ‘Askari, 568 n 1, 

~Silaha, a Song 528 1 1. 


Jumlatu-l-Mulk, chief finance-minister 
of the State, 625, 

Jumna, the, 24 nn 4 and 6, 122 n 1, 
220, 227, 228, 281, 235, 244, 325 
and x 8, 326 and n, 8275. See 
also under the Jamna. 

Jina Khan, or Jinin Khan, Governor 
of Shamsabad under Suljan Mah- 
mid §harqi, 408 and nn 4 and 5, 
404 n 2. 

Jina Shih, or Jinin Shih, KAén-i- 
Jahén, son of Malik Qubil, one of 
the Maliks of Sultan Firoz Shih 
Tughlag, 333, 336 n 5, 337 n 7. 

Junaid, the famous Mubhammadan 
Saint, 59 1. 

Junaid Birlas, Sultan, of the Amirs 
of Babar, Governor of Karra and 
Minikpir, 439, 446, 468, 469. 

Junaidi, the Wazir Nizamnu-!-Mulk, 
of the Amirs of Sultan Shamsu-d- 
Din lyal-timish, 90, 98, 120 and 
ni. 

Jundi (Junaidi), the Wazir, 120 and 
nl. See the above, 

Junibi,—or 

Juniini Badakhshi, Maulana, the enig- 
matist, one of the poets of the 
time of Humayin, 605 and n 5. 

Jupiter, notes on the planet, 78 and 
Nn 2, 151 n 4, 154 n 4, 630 n 2. 

Jureah canal, the,—a canal leading 
from the Sutlej, 825 n 3. 

dJurjin, the capital of Khwirazm, 
231,34" 2,525, Called also 
Gargang. 


Jurjin, Sea of,—the Caspian, 153 


ni. 


Sais 
ne ee 


—7~ 





} 
} 


Index. 
K. 


Ka'bah, tho, 122, 97 4, 868 J, 
584, 685, 612, 613 n, 624, 

Kabak, 622 and n 1, 

Ka‘batain, the Temples of Mecca 
and Jerusalem, 151 n 2, 

Kabir, Amiru-l-Umara Malik Muba- 
rak, of the Amirs of the Tughlaq 
Shahi dynasty, 842 and n 1. 

Kabir Khan Sultani, one of the 
Maliks of Snltan Shamsu-d-Din 
lyal-timish, 98 and n 2. 

Kabol, territory and town of, 13n 1, 
148, 46 n 1, 49, 132 n 6, 359, 
888, 390, 435, 486, 443, 446, 448, 
465, 466, 600, 501, 530, 659, 567, 
668, 578, 575, 576, 678, 579, 680, 
681, 582 and n 7, 584 and n 3, 585, 
590, 691, 604, 617, 618, 632. 

Kachha, one of the fords of the 
Jamna, 4066. Called also Kicha. 

Kachhan, Malik, called Itimar or 
Himar, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 220, 226. 

Kadba, name of a country, probably 
Garha-Katanka, 433 n 3. 

Kaethar, the district of Rohilkhand, 
181 n4, Called also Kaithar (q-¥.), 
Katihar, and Kaithal (q. v.). 

Kaj, 615 n 5. 

Kajir, a Non- Muslim, 576 6, 577 n. 

Kajiyah of Ibnnu- ]-Hajib, a famons 
treatise on Grammar, 428 and n 6, 
467 and n 2. 

Kafsh ‘Ali, a common name among 
the Shi‘ah, 604. 

Kaftan, cutting oF cleaving, 615 
n 5. 

Kafar Hazir Dinari, name of Malik 
Manik, slave of Suljan ‘Alau-d-Din 
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Khilji, 251 and nn 3 
Called also Kafir Naib 
Kifir Naib, called Hazar. 
name of Malik Manik, 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
nn 8 and 7, 265 and n 1. 

Kahf, Siratu-l-, name of a 
in the Qur'an, 207 n 1. 

Kahfu-d-Daulat wa-l-Islim, o 
the titles of Sultan Mahmid 
Ghaznin, 29, 

Kibi, Maulana Qasim, a poet of 
time of Humiayin, 684 and nn 1 
and 3, 601. > 

Kihi Kaboli, Miyin, 584 n 2. Same 
as Maulana Qasim Kahi, see tho 
above. 

Kahwar, town of,—now known aa 
Shamsabad, N.-W. P., 877 and n 8. — 

Kaikaiis, one of the ancient Kings of 
Persia, 43 n 1, 216. 

Kai Kaas, son of Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kai- 
Qubad of the Balbani dynasty, 227, 
230 n 1, Same as Sulien Sham- 
su-d-Din Kai Kats. 

Kai Khusran, one of the ancient 
Kings of Persia, 116 nm 4 

Kai Khneri, son of sultan Muham- 
mad, son of Ghiyagu-d-Din Balban, 
218, 219, 220 n 2, 222, 224. He 
was called by the title of Khusri 
Khan. 3 

Kai Qnubad, Snltin Mu'izan- -d-Din, 4 
son of Sultin Nasira-d-Din Bughra ne 
Khan, of the Balbant dynasty, 135, 
nand n1, 213, 219, 220 and x 2, 

221, 224, 280 n 1. 
Kaiqubad, one of the ancient Kings 
of Persia, 595. 
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Kaiqubad, son of Sultan Muhammad, 
son of Ghiyfisu-d-Din Balban, 213. 

Kairwan or Qairawin, the ancient 
Cyrene, in the province of Tunis, 

167 7 4. 

Kaithal or Katihal, a village in the 
neighbourhood of Dihli, 121 n 8, 
131 and n 5, 294. 5. 

Kaithal, the country of Kaithar 
(q. v.), 835 and n 9, 

Kaithar country, the district of 
Rohilkhand, 185 and n 2, 385 and 
nn 5 and 9, 859 and n 4, 865, 375, 

_ 877, 379, 380, 884, 385, 887. Called 
also Kaethar (q.v.), Katihar or 
Kateher and Kaithal. 

Kaithar, the river of, 387. 

Kaitharis, the, 185 and n 3. 

Kaiumours (or Kaikais), son of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubid of the 

- Balbani dynasty, 230 n 1. 

Kaiwan, the planet Saturn, 582 n 1. 

Kajak, the hook in the game of gabae 

- andazi, 621 n 5. 

Kajwi Khatri, a protégé of the Muba- 

~rak Shahi family, 893 and n 3, 394, 

Ka‘k, or Cakes, origin of the name of 
Ka‘ki (q. v.), 92 n 2, 

Ka'ki, a name of the famons saint 
Khwaja Qutbu-d-Din Oghi, 92 n 2. 
‘Kala par Shaikh Muhmmad Farma- 
ai i, nephew of Sultan Buhlil Lodi, 
All 3, 413 n 13, 
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Kalanir, town of, 436, 437. Sea also 
under Kalanor, 

Kalén want,—or 

Kalan-wat, » Hindi word meaning a 
singer Or mnsician, 557 and n 1, 

Kala Pahar, See under Kala Bhar, 
brother of Sikandar Sir, 

Kilapini, the,—a river lying between 
the Jumna and Ganges, 860 and 
n 8, 386 n 8 Called also the 
Kali Nadi or Kalini (g. v.). 

Kalirchal, mountains of,—the moun- 
tains of Sirinor, 807 n 4. 

Kaldwant, a singer or musician, 657 
ml. See Kalén-wat, 

Kal Chandar, governor of the fortress 
of Mahiwaon onthe Jon, at the 
time of Mabmiid of Ghaznin’s inva- 
sion, 24 and n 6. 

Kilewar, fortress of, 95, 268 n 4, 
Same as tho fortress of Gwiliar, 

Kali, the goddess, 484 n 1, 

Kalichar, for the fortress of Kalinjar, 
451 n 4. 

Kalidasa, the famous poet, 95 2 6. 

Kali Kabuli, Miyin, 684 n 3. See 
under Kahi Kabuli, 

Kalikavartta, town, 24 n 6. 

Kalilah and Damnah, the famons 
book of Fables, 66. 

Kalimah, the Mubammadan creed, 
446 and n 5, 447. 

Kali Nadi, the, 360 n 3, 378 nl. 

Called also the Kalipini (q. v.), 


[ork and the Kalini (q. v.), 
Kalindi, the, 378 n 1. Same as tho 


Kali Nadi (9 v). 


Re 
s 
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Kilinjar, fortress of, 25 and n 5, 26, 
36, 36, 451, 471 anda 9, 481 n 5, 
482, 486. 

Kali Pani, the,—a name of the river 
Bih, 251, 386 n 8 Seo the 
Kalini. 

Kali-Sind, the,—a tributary of the 
Chambal river, 385 n 3. 

Kalpi, district and town of, 375, 393, 
894, 408, 409, 411 n2, 414, 422 n 
4, 423, 480, 431, 443, 446, 463, 526, 
641, 548, 649, 552, 555. 

Kamil Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Snltin Mubarak Shah of the dynas- 
ty of the Saiyyids, 384, 

Kamil, Rai, governor of Talaundi, 
8821. Same as Kamiala-d-Din 
Mubin (q. v.). 

Kamiiln-d-Daulah Sherzid, Sultan, 
gon of Sultan Mas‘id, son of Ibra- 
him Ghaznawi, 55 and n 2, 

Kamilu-d-Din, a protégé of Mnhbam- 
mad Shih, son of Sultan Firoz 
Shah, 338. 

Kamilu-d-Din ‘Ali Shih Quraishi, 
grandfather of Shaikh Bahau-d-Din 
Zakariya, 183 n 2. 

Kamila-d-Din Garg,—or 

Kamilu-d-Din Kark, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Snlt&n ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 266, 267, 282. 

Kamilu-d-Din Mubin, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of the Firiz Shahi dy- 
nasty, 352, 362, 382, and Wie 

Kamilu-d-Din Naib-i- Lashkar, 893 
and » 1, See under Kamialu-l- 

Malk. 

Kamialu-d-Din, Qiazi,—one of the 
Qazis of Sultan Nisiru-d-Din Mah- 
mid Shah of Dihh, 128 n. 





Kamiln-d-Din Sadr-i-Jahan, 
one of the Qazia of Sultan 
mad Tughlaq Shah, 318, 

Kamiln-d-Din Siifi, one of the 
of Sultan Qatba-d-Din Khilji, 

Kamiln-d-Din Sulaiman, son of 
rakh Shah of Kabul, 1826, bi 

Kamalu-l-Mulk, Maliku-sh-Sharq, the 
Naib-i-Laghkar, one of the Malike 


of Mubarak Shih of tho Saiyyid 
dynasty, 393 and n 1, 395, bie: 


397, 398. 
Kamangar, Maulana Zainu-d- Din 
Mahmid, of the Nagqshbandi 


Shaikhs, 588 andn 4 
Kamil fi-t-Tarikh, — or i 


Kamilu-t-Tawarikh of Ubn Asir Jazari, ; é 


a general History, 624 and n 8. : 
Kamkhab, 588 n 4, he 3 
Kamran, country of, 83. 

Kamran Mirza, brother of Humiyin, 
453, 456, 462, 464, 465, 494, 500, 
601, 502, 503, 667, 574, 578, 579, 
680, 581 and » 3, 682 and x 7, 683 
and n 8, 684 and» 3, 685, 586, 
688, 606 n 3. 

Kimrin Mirz’, grove of,— outside 
Lahor, 494. 

Kamrid, country of, 84and » and n 
1, 86, 87, 185, 

Kanbhayat (Cambay), in Gujarat, 
811 n 8, 454 and n 6. 

Kanba, Shaikh Sami‘u-d-Din, one of 
the Ulam of the time of Sulfan 
Sikandar Lodi, 411 and n 9.” 

Kandama, fortress of, called also 
Gandaba, 28 n 4. . 

Kandarkhi, township of, 545 

Kandha, ono of the Maliks of Sultan 


Husain Sharqi of Jaunpir, 416 09 
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Kangra, town, 331 1 3. 

‘Kangii Khatri, a protégé of the Muba- 
rak Shahi family, 393 and n 3, 396. 

Kanhaiya, one of the names of Krish- 
na, 478 n 7. 

Kanhaiy4, minister and agent of Rai 
Maldeo, the ruler of Nagor and 
Jaunpir, 478 and n 7, 479 and n 6. 

Kanhar Dev, governor of the fort of 
Jalor in the reign of Sultin ‘Alau- 

~ ad-Din Khilji, 265, 

Kani, a coin, 87 n 1, 

Kani, name of a place, 548 » 3. 

Kanji Khatri, 393 n 3, See under 
Kajwi Khatri. 

Kanpilah, town of, 81 anda 4, 185 
and n 1, 363, 377 and n 4, 384, 
407. 

Kansa, Raja, of Mathra,—the cig 
of Krishna, 24 6. ; 

‘Kiint, town in the Shahjahanpir Dis- 

a trict, N.-W.P., 546 and n 3. 

Kanthar, country of, sad n2, See 
Kaithar, p 

Kantit, one of the fords of the Gan- 

ges, 416 and n 3, 

_ Kint-o-Golah, country of, 646 and 

m8, 698 and n 8. 
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Karachil, mountains of,—the monn. 
tains of Sirinor, 807 n 4, 

Kara-Kanka, or Garha-Katanka, 
country of, 433 and n 3. 

Kara-Katanka, country of, 433 and 
n 3, 654. Called also Garha Katan- 
ka (q. v.). 

Kara Khitii, the, 108 » 3. 

Karamanians, the,—a sect of false 
religionists, 30, 

Kardmat, a miracle performed by a 
pious person, 625, 626 n. 

Karan, Rai, of Gujerat,—contempo- 
rary of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
255, 256. 

Karasi river, the, 860 n 3, 386 n 8, 
Same as the Kala Pani or Kilini 
(q. v.). 

Karawan, a province of Central Asia, 
43 2 4, 

Karbala, town of, 205 and n 1, 481 
n 8, 622 n 3, 623 n 6. 

Kardiz, a district lying between 
Ghazna and Hindustan, 66 and n 1. 

Karima-l-Mulk Auhadi, Malik, bro- 
ther of Shams Khin Auhadi of 
Baiana, 378. 

Karmat (Qarmat), founder of the 
Karmatian sect of Muslim heretics, 
21n1, 


_Karmatians, the,—an heretical sect 


founded by Karmat (Qarmat), 21 
and n 1, 66. 


Karnal, town of, 121 8, 826 n 3, 


326 n, 827 n 3. 
ama, record of deeds, 605, 


-—— ETE 


on 


—owsperewern 
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Karra, district and town of,—on the 
river Ganges, 125 and n 1, 129, 
221 andn 8, 229, 281, 232, 236, 
237, 238, 289, 241, 243, 247 n, 249, 
258, 328, 329 and n 3, 330, 335, 
341 n1, 349, 411 n 2, 416 and n 7, 
432, 433, 434, 468, 

Karra Manikpir, district of, 411 » 2, 

Karrini Afghans in Bangala, the, 
541. 

Kas, fortress of, 5707. Seo under 
Kash. 

Kasam Kir, same as the town of 
Shamsabad, 232, 

Kash, fortress of, otherwise known 
as Nakhshab in Mawarau-n-Nahr, 
570 and n 7. 

Kashghar, country of, 443, 448. 

Kashif, enigma on this name, 450. 

Kashli Khan, title of Malik ‘Izzn-d- 
Din Balban-i-Buzurg (q. v.), 130. 

Kashmir, 8, 20, 22, 26, 36 and n 1, 
381, 383 n 2, 465, 495, 498, 500, 
530 and n 6, 589. 

Kashmir pass, the, 22. 

Kashmir ghéls (Shawls), 589 and » Ms 

Kashmiris, the, 22, 465, 495, 500. 

Kaghshaf, a celebrated commentary 
on the Qur’in by az-Zamakhshari, 
28n 1. 

Kaghshaf Istilahati-l-Funin, 4n 1, 
bn4, 8ln, 14201, 145 n 1, 162 
n 4, 163 n 1, 198 m1, 374 nn 5 and 
7, 614 n 2, 625 n 6, 626 n. 

Katah, a bamboo shaft, 537 2. 

Katauba, one of the dependencies of 
Patna, 415 n 3. 

Kateher, the district of Rohilkhand, 
185 n 2, 859 n 4, 408 » 4, See 
under Kaivhar. 





Katehr, country ot 
above, 

Kath, catechu, 8026, 

Katiba-bdsh, 587 andn 2. 



















Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 245. 
Katihal, a village in the 
Dibli, 121 and v8. 
Katihar, country of, 181 - 
under Kaithar. 
Katit, one of the fords of the Gi: 
416 and n 3. 
Katli, original name of Khan- 
Malik Maqbil or Qnbal- . 
337 n 7. 
Katoch, the Rajpit kingdom oh 
n 4, 
Kansar, name of a river in Pa 
31, 485 and n 2. J 
Kawil Khin Ghakkar, one of ‘the 
Amirs of Islem Shah, 490, 491, 
Kawiran, the,—or 


Kawiars, the,—a tribe of the pee 


ire 


n 7. : 
Kelurdjek, mountains Peat Mee: 
tains of Sirinor, 307 n 4. redie:. 
Kerauli, town, 420 n 5. oP tks 
Kerbela, town of, 205andn1, 48h 
n8, 622 n 8, 623 n 6. “4 
Kesh, a town in Bokhara. (Méwardue 
n-Nahr), 570 n 7. ‘heel ot i 
Ketu, one of the Daityas in > r 
mythology and in astronomy wag! 
descending node, 163 ® 2. 
Khaberan, a district of 
43 n 2. 
Khaf,—or 
* 


Ixxyili Tndew, 
‘Khaff, a district and town in Khura- 
san, called also Khawaf, 609 n 6, 
Khafi, Shaikh Zainn-d-Din, one of the 
poets of the time of Babar and 
» Humiyin, 609 and n 5. 
Khafi, Zainu-d-Din, a famous saint, 
609 n 5. 
Khaibaris, tho, 214, 
Khairabad, a town built by Sultin 
Ibrahim Ghaznawi, 52. 
Khairo-d-Din Khan, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Khizr Khan and Mu- 
' barak Shih of the Suiyyid dynasty, 
» B80, 390. 
Khairu-d-Din Tubfa, Malik, one of 
~ the Amirs of Mubirak Shab, of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 386. 
Khaizurin, a cemetery at Baghdad, 
59 nl. 
Khajand, a town in Khurasin, 88 
nv 4, 
Khaki, anthor of a Muntakhabu-t- 
Tawdavrikh, 11 n 1, 
Kholifa, Amir, prime minister of 
Babar, 451, 
Khalifahs, the Four rightly-gnided, 
8and n 6, 128, 151 x 3, 156 and 
m2, 626n1 
Khalifahs of Baghdad, the, 17. 
Khalil, Shaikh, of the descendants of 
- Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar, con- 
temporary of Sher Shah, 460, 482. 
|, town of, 355 nn 1 and 8, 
hilis Kotali, town, 855 n 1. 
j eer of the a. 230 


Khamirtish, commander-in. chief of 
Khwirnazm at the time of Sultin 
Mahmid Ghaznawi, 23, 

Khambat (Cambay), 454 n 6, See 
Khambhat, 

Khambha, the pool of Mahiideva, 266 
n 4, 454 n 6. 

Khambhiat, a port of Gujerit, 256 n 
4, 454 n 6. 

Khamsa of Amir Khusrii, a collection 
of five of his works, 269 and n 6, 
Khamsa of Shaikh Nizgimi, 269 n 6, 

298 n 4, 

Khamiish, Malik, # namo of Malik 
Asadu-d-Din ibn Yaghrash Khan, 
uncle’s son of Sultia ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 283. 

Khén, title of the subordinate princes 
of the Chaghatai and other Chin- 
Gizi lines, 145 n 2. 

Khénazdd, @ slave born in the house, 
834 n 1. 

Khandhir, fortress of, 445. 

Khandi Rai, brother of Rai Pithira, 
the ruler of Ajmir, 69, 70. 

Khin-i-‘Alam, governor of Miwat,— 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Sikan- 
dar Lodi, 419 and n 2, 

Khin-i-Azam, title of Saiyyia Khin, 
son of Saiyyid Silim—one of the 
Amirs of Mubirak Shih of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 396, 

Khin-i-Buzurg, Qéin-i-Mulk, Sultin 
Mubammad, son of Sultin Ghiya- 
sn-d-Din Balban, 217, 

_Khan-i-Ghizi, Sultin Muhammad, son 

of Sultan Ghiyign-d-Din Balban, 
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Ehin-i-Jahin, Husain Khan, ibn-i- 
Khin-i-Jahin, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Buhlil Lodi, 407, 411, 416, 
Called Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, 

Khan-i-Jahan Jina or Jinan Shah, 
son of Malik Qubil or Maqbil,— 
one of the Amira of Sultan Firoz 
Ghiah Tnghlaq, 833, 8386 and n 6, 
837 and x7. 

Khan-i-Jahin Lodi,—one of the 





Amirs of Sultan Buhlal Lodi, 407, 

411, 416. 

Khin-i-Jahan Lodi,—one of the 
Amirs of Saltin Ibrahim, son of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 435, 

Khan-i-Jahin Lihani, Governor of 
Rapri,—one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 430 and n 7. 

Khin-i-Jahin, Malik Firiz ‘Ali, the 
Wazir, son of Malik Taju-d-Din,— 
one of the Amira of Sultin Firoz 
Shah, 342 and n 2. 

Khin-i-Jahin, Malik Qubil or Maq- 
bil, the Vazir,—one of the Amirs 
of Sultin Firoz Shab, 824, 328, 333, 
397 0 7. 

Khjin-i-Jahan, Malik Sarwaru-]-Mulk, 
—one of the Amirs of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 395. Bee under Sarwa- 

{ rva-l-Mulk. 

/ Khan-i- -Jahan, Malik Shahik Birbak, 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Kai- 
qubid Balbani, 221. 

Khan-i-Jahan, the Vazir, 336. See 
under Khin-i-Jahan Ju ina Shah. 

Khin-i-Jahan, the Vazir, 333. See 
Khan-i-Jahan Malik Qubil. 

Khin-i-Jahan, the Wazir,—one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Firoa Shab, 342 
and n 2. 





Khin-i-Khanin Bairam 
the great Amira of Huma: 
See under Bairam Khan, 

Khin-i-Khanin, son of Danlat | 
Lodi, 436 and n 9, 486, 437. 

Khin-i-Khinin-i-Dihli, one of 
Amirs of Suljan Sikandar | 
411 7. 


4ll and n7, 412 02, 414, 418. — 
EisuN: Khinin moe) one of the: hs 


Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 434, + as 
Khin-i-Khinin Husimu-d-Din Baris 
war, brother of Khnsri Khan Bari- 
warbacha, 290, 293, 296. aes 
Khin-i-Khanin, son of Sultin Jalalu- 
d-Din Khilji, 231, 282, 233. 
Khin-i-Khinin Lihani, one of the. 
Amirs of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
419. 2 
Khin-i-Khinin, Malik Buhlil Lodi, 
afterwards Sultan Buhlal, 402, 
Khin-i-Khinin Mun‘im Khim, one of 
the great Amirs of Humiyin, 562. 
Khin-i-Khinin Sarwini, Governor of 
the fort of Ranthanbir, 475, ‘ 
Khin-i-Shahid, Sultan Mubammad_ 
ibn Sultin Ghiyagn-d-Din Balban, 
187, 188 and n 2, 199 n 8, 2065 nay 
219, 220 and n 2. L 
Khin-i-Zaman ‘Ali Quli Shaibani, son 
of Haidar Sultin Osbak-i- Shaibani, - 
one of the Amirs of Humiyin, 
592 andn9, See under ‘Ali Quli- 
Khan. 
Khanpal, a township in 63? ait, 
407 n 1. a 
Khans, a Chinese Emperor, 35801. - x 
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Khathai, the country of Khita 
(Cathay), 148 n 4, 147 » 1, 

Khatib, Al-,—the Historian of Bagh. 
dad, 17 n 2. 

Khatibpir, town of, 389 n 3. 

Khatira-d-Din, Khwaja-i-Jahin, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Kaiqubid 
Balbani, 220, 222. 

Khatra, country of, 408 n 4. 

| Khatri family, the,—protégés of the 
Mubarak Shahi family, 393 and n 3, 
897. 

Khatt, meanings of the word, 615 n 5. 
Khatt-i Babari (the Babari script), 
invented by Emperor Babar, 450. 
Khatto, a village near Nagor, 357 

n 3. 
Khanlah, wife of ‘Abdu-llah ibna-z- 


Ixxx 


Khinwah, a township in the vicinity 

of Baiana, 549. 

Khanzada race, the rulers of Miwat, 

_ B66 n, 898, 447, 

Khigqan, title of the supreme sove- 

; reign of the Moguls, 146 n 2, 232 

and n 5, 

Khagin Manichihr, Shirwin Shah, 

3 patron of the poet Khaqani, 683 
n 4, 

Khigqini, the famous Persian poet, 

_ 187, 389 n 4, 683 and n 4, 584 n. 

Khigqini Shirwani, Hakim, 339 n 4. 
See the above. 

Khara, brackish water, 845 n 2. 

Kharibabad, City of Ruin, 893. 

Kharis, Maulina Hasan ‘Ali, one of 
the poets of the time of Humayin, 





































‘587. Zubair, the Khalifah of al- : dite: 
Kharazat, shell for polishing, 620 n 1. 287 n 2. 
3 Khari, brackish water, 345 n 2. Khawiaf, a district and town in, . gin 


rasan, 609 n 5. 
Khawafi, Zainu-d-Din. See 
Khafi. 
Khawirij, the,—a sect of Mub 
dan heretics, 157 n 2. 
Khawériqu-l-‘Adat, meaning of 
expression, 424 n 9. 
Khawiaspir, a dependency of Rohtis 
466, 468, 512. 
Khawiss Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 418, 419. 
Khawiags Khan, servant of Sher Shah 
of the Afghan Sir dynasty, 457, 
468, 474, 486, 487, 488, 489, 492, 
498, 494, 495, 512, 525, 537. 
| -Khawind Nagqshbandi, Khwaja, con- 
‘temporary of Babar, 446, 
azdinu-l-Futih, known also as the 
ikh-i-‘Aldi, 262 and n 1, 266, 


Khir-i-‘Aqrab, a name of the planet 

‘Mars, 195 n 1. 

Khirijis, a sect of Mubammadan 
heretics, 157 and n 2. 
Khar-i-Mughailan, a thorny tree, 624 

nil. 

Kharisur, country of, 468 n 2. 
Kharki, the chief of Kaithar at the 

__ time of Sultfin Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 

n 5 and 7. 

villege near Samargand, 
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Khili, the betel in the form it is offer. 
ed for sale, 303 n. 

Khilj, the,—a Turkish tribe of Ghir, 
81 n 2, 86, 88 wl, 191, 230 ~1, 
231, 

Khilji, son of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din 
Muhammad Sam Ghari, 69. 

Khilji, Rao, Governor of tho fort of 
Bhat at the time of Timir’s inva- 
sion, 355n 4 

Khilji Sultans, the, 475. 

Khiljis, the. 
Khilj. 
Khing bud, or the white idol, one of 
two enormous images in Bimian, 

46 n 1. 

Khirad Nama, one of the works of 
Manlana Jami, 272 n 1. 

Khiri, a flower, 173 and n 3. 

Khita (Cathay), country of, 125, 143 
and n 4, 170, 172 n 2, 282 n 5. 

Khitab, the Afghan, Malik, —one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Firoz §hah 


See under the tribe of 


Tughlag, 335. 
Khitai Kings of Turkistan, Tlandn7. 
Khizr, the Prophet, 92 n 2, 267, 282, 
872 and n 3, 873 n, 485 and n 1. 
Khizr Khan, son of Sultan ‘Alaiu-d-Din 
Khilji, 256, 258, 266, 267 and » J, 
268, 272, 275, 276, 261, 283, 284. 
Khizr Khan, Masnad-i-‘Ali, ibn 
Maliku-sh-Sharq ibn Malik Sulei- 
min,—first of the Saiyyid dynasty 
of Dibli, 385, 843, 352, 358, 359, 
360, 362, 363, 364, 365 and n 4, 
875, 376, 378, 379 and n 2, 380, 
881 and n 3, 384, 388 and a 1, 395, 
400 n, 409. 

Khizr Khan, Sniyyid, son of Malik 
Mubirak,—one of the Amirs of 


ll 


| Khoozdar, town of, 48" 4 ieee ‘ 




















Masnad-i-‘Ali_ 
Saiyyid dynasty, 378. 
Khizr Khan, son of Muh 
Gauria, Governor of Kor, 
the title of Suljan 2 
Bahadur, 556. 
Khizr Khan Sarak, one of t1 
manders of Shir Shih, 474. 
Khizr Khwaja Khan, one of the 
of Hnmiyan, 591. Sie 
Khizrabad, a name of Chitor, 258. 
Khocares, the, 129 » 1. See | 
Khakhars -- 
Khondi, Shih Tahir, one e the ‘poeta 
of the time of Humayan, 626 6. 
See under Shah Tahir, ome 


under Kusdar. 
Khor, otherwise known a8 P= 
abad, 384 and n 4. : ‘ : 
ae Seo under Khurisin. | 
Khndidid, name of an elephant of 
oo Mahmid of Ghaznin, 25 
n 3. oe 
Khudidad, brother of Jalal Khan 
Jilwani, one of the Afghin “ae a 
of Islem Shah, 490. 
Khndawanda-i-Jahin, title of Shak 
Turkin, mother of Rukno-d-Din 
Firoz Shah, son of Saltan Sham- 
su-d-Din Lyal-timigh, 98 n 1. a 
Khndawandzida Qiwimu-d-Din, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Taghlaq Shah, 314. £ 5 
Khiakhar Rai, Chief of Kaithar, oon- 
temporary of Sultin Firoz Shah 
Taghlaq, 335 and n 5, 
Khikhars, the,—a tribe of the 
Hindis, 67 and n 8, 72, 89, 121, 
129 and 2 1, 835. ‘ 
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Khulafi-e- Rashidin, the rightly-guided 
Khalifahs, 8 and n 6. 

Khul Ganw, one of the dependencies 
of Lakhnauti, 416, 

Khulif, signification of the word, riba 
ni. 

Khumak, meaning of, 155 n 3, 

Khinzi, Bibi, Malika-i-Jahan, chief 

wife of Sultin Husain Shargi of 
Jannpir, 409 and n 2. 

Khiran, Shaikh, one of the Hindis- 
tiini Amirs of Babar, 444, 445. 

Khurisin, 121, 181, 1471, 16, 
16 and n 2, 27n1, 29 and 7 6, 32 
n1, 34n 2, 85 nn1land2, 421, 
45 n 2, 49, 61, 52n1, 553, 59n1, 
62, 64, 65 n 2, 132, 1673, 250, 
2721, 305, 810, 820, 821, 353, 
443, 449, 569, 588, 609 n 5, 632, 

Khurram, Malik, the Vakildar,—one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Khilji, 242. 

Khurram, Malik, Zahiru-l-Juyiish, 
one of the Amirs of Sultin Mabam- 
mad Tnghlaq Shah, 802, 

Khushanjar, Malik, 390 n 8. See 
Malik Khushkhabr, 

Khushkhabr, Malik, the slave of 
Malik Sikandar, the Governor of 

~ Lihor under the Saiyyids, 390 and 


iad Sim Ghiri, 75. 
sfitt, son of Khusrau Shih, 


3, 63 and nandn L 
a5 bedi 


Khusrii, an ancient king of Porsia, 
136, 216, 

Khusrii, Amir,—one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 437, 

Khaosri, Amir—or, 

Khusri, Mir, the famous poet of Dih- 
li, 9% and n 2, 134and n 4, 187, 
187 and n 2, 188 n 5, 196 and n1, 
197 n 1, 2065 n 2, 216, 221, 222, 223, 
232, 245, 247 n, 251, 252 and n 3, 
256, 264, 266, 267 n 1, 269 and 
n 5, 270 and nn 1 and 6, 271 and 
n 4, 273 nn Band 4, 274 n 1, 275 
and n1, 298, 301, 339, 340, 455, 
610 n 4, GIL x. 

Khusri Deblavi, Mir, the poet. See 
the above. 

Khusri Khin, Hasan Bariwar bacha, 
the favorite of Sultin Qutba-d-Din 
Khilji, 274, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 
288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 
295, 269, 297. 

Khusra Khin, son of Snitin Ghiyasn- 
d-Din Balban, 219, 220 and n 2, 
See under Kaikhusri. 

Khusriabad, town of, 389. 

Khusri-i-Shi‘iran, Prince of Poets, 
title of Mir Khusra the famous 
poet of Dihli, 269. 

Khusri-o-Shirin of Shaikh Nizimi, 
the poet, being one of his Khamsah, 
298 n 4, 

Hhusif, an eclipse of the moon, 163 
ni, 

Hhutbah, public prayer in the name 

of the sovereign, 3 n 8, 15 and n3, 

88 and n 3. 
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Khuzi‘a, a tribe of the Arabs, 28 n 1. 

Khuzdar, the capital of Jhalawan in 
Bilichistan, 48 n 4, 

Khwaja Amir, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 446. 

Khwaja Bayazid, eldest son of Sultan 
Buhlal Lodi, 401 » 4, 410 n 1, 414, 

Khwaja Ghiyis Vazir, Salman Siwa- 
ji’s Qagidah in his honour, 605. 

Khwaja Haji, one of the Generals of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 265 n 6. 

Khwaja-i-Jahan, Malik Abmad Aiyaz, 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Mu- 
bammad Tughlaq Shah, 304, 309, 
813, 315, 323 and n 3, 328, 

Khwaja-i-Jahin, Malik Khatirn-d- 
Din, one of tie Amirs of Sultan 
Mnu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad of the 
Balbani dynasty, 220, 222. 

Khwija-i-Jahin, Sultanu-sh-Sharq, 
one of the Maliks of the Tughlaq 
Shahi dynasty, 348 and n 9, 359. 

Khwaja Khizr, a ford on the river 
Jumna, 220. 

Khwaja Khier. 
the Prophet. 

Khwaja Ma‘agam, one of the Amira 
of Humiayin, 568. 

Khwaja Rashid Vazir, Mir Saiyyid 
Zu-l-fiqir ShirwSni’s Qagidah in 
his honour, 605. 

Khwandgar, title of the Sultin of 

a Bora) 480. 

Khwandi, Shah Tahir, one of the 
poets of the time of Humiyin, 624 
and 6, See under Shah Tahir. 

Khwandi family, the, 624. 

Khwarazm, a country on both banks 
of the Oxus, 23 and 1D 1, 27 nl 
and 2, 29, 71, 90, 133 n 2. 


See under Khigr, 














Khwarazm, Sea of, ale 
153 1, 

Khwarentail the, 71, 90. ont 

Khwarazm Shah, ‘Abbas ibn 1 
ruler of Khwarazm at the tir 
Sultan Mahmid of Ghagznin, 23, 

Khwarazm $hah Altan ‘Tigh, an officer — 

of Sultan Mahmid of Ghaznin whom — 
he appoints governor of Khwarazm, 
23. pe” 

Khwirazm Shahi dynasty, the 23 n 1, 
9inl, a 

Khyrabad, or Khairabad, in the Pro» 
vince of Multan, 389 n 4, 402, 
546, 

Kibar, an enigma on this name, 615 
and n 5. 4 oy: 

Kicha, fort of, in the vicinity of « 
Dihli, 364, See the next. 

Kicha, a ford on the banks of the 
Jamna, 396, 406 andn6. See the 
above. 

Kikar, the Acacia Arabica, 335 n 10, 
650 n 1, 

Kilan Rai, the Raja of Patiili, con- 
temporary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, | 
413 n 8. 

Kili, town of, 250 nn 4 and 5, 81 
and n 5. 

Kilighari or Kiliikhari, a eel 
Dehli, 98 and ” 3, 

Kildghari, Palace of, on the banks of 
the Jumna, called also the Mu‘izai 
palace, 220, 227, 228, 229, 231, 

Kilikhari, See under Kilighari. 

Kimiyd, Alchemy, 244 and n 6. 

Kings of Ghazni, the, 16 2. 

Kings of Lahore, of the Ghaznivide 
Dynasty, 13 n 1. 

Kinja, a huge elephant, 364» Wis 
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Kinkutoh, fort of, ono of the depend- 
encies of Malot, 437 7. 

Kini, 411 2 9. See under Shaikh 
Sama‘n-d-Din Kanbi. 

Kiran, Rai, ruler of Bhiinganw, con- 
temporary of Sultan Buhlil Lodi, 

— 408 and n 5, 404 n 2, 

Kiri, fortross of, 44 and n 8. 

Kirmin, province of, 78 and n 8, 91, 

Kisa’i, Al-,-—the celebrated Gramma- 
rian and Reader of the Qur’in 
80 n1. 

Kishan, son of Basudev,—worshipped 
by the Hindis as a divinity, 24 
28, 

Kishan Rai, the Raja of Patiali, con- 
temporary of Sultin Sikandar Lodi, 
413 n 8, 

Kishli Khin, title of Malik Chhaji, 
brother’s son to Sultin Ghiyisa-d- 
Din Balban, 227, 229, 280, 281. 
8ee also under Chhaja. 

Kishli Khan, title of Babrim Tba 
(q.v.), the adopted brother of 
Sultiin Ghiyaigu-d-Din Tughlag Shih, 

— 207, 823 n 8. 

Kishwar Khan, son of Kishli Khin 

- Bahram, one of the servants at the 

Court of Sultan Tiroz Shih Tugh- 


” 



















Initez, 


Knight of the Seven Places, the sever 
labours of Isfandiyar, 108 and n 2, 

Koela, called also Kola, country of, 
281, 

Koh, town of, 261. 

Koh-i-Jehoud,—or 

Koh-i-Jid, the mountainons region 
between Ghazna and Lahore, 15 
and» 1, 128n 8. See also under 
the Jid hills, 

Koh-i-Qaf, a fabulous 
round the world, 485, 

Kohpiya-i-Sanbiz, the Kumaon hills, 
186 m1. 

Koka, the Rani of Malwa, contem- 
porary of Sultin ‘Aliu-d-Din Khilji, 
264 and n 4, 

Koka, the Raja of Malwa, contem- 
porary of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
264 n 4. 

Kol, fort of, in the province of Agra, 
70 and n 4, 98, 231, 368, 879. 

Kol, pargana of, better known as 
Mawis (q. v.), 481 n 4, 

Kola, called also Koela, country of, 
231, 

Koonbha, or Kanhaiya (q.v.), minis- 
ter of Rai Maldeo, 478 n 7, 

Koorban festival, the, 488 n 5. See 
under ‘Ida-l-Qurbin, 


mountain 


Kor, country of, 656, 
Kora, town in Fathpir distriot, N.-W,. 


P, called also Kira Khiatampar 
—(q. v.), 486 n 6. 


| Koram, for the country of Kuhriam 
| (q.%), 801, 
a See under the Qur'an. 








et 


—_ 


Inilex, 


Kos, a monsure of length, 132 n 3, 

Kota, town of, 387 and nl, Called 
also Milikota, 

Kotila of Miwat, 344 and n 7, $45, 
847, 852, 381, 3841. Called also 
Kotla and Kitila (q.v.). 

Kot Karor, fort of, 133 n 2. 

Kotla, villnge of, 352. 
tila of Miwit. 

Kotla, a Hindi word meaning ‘a small 
fortress,’ 344 n 7. 

Kotwal of Dihli, Malikn-l-Umari 
Fakhro-d-Din, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Matizzu-d-Din Qniqubad of 
the Balbani dynasty, 220 nn 2 and 
8, 227, 229, 238, 260 n 2. 

Kowah, the 329 n2. Same as the 
Gumti, which is also called the 
Godi (q.v.) 

Krishna, the god of the Hindis, 24 


See also Ko- 


6, 478 n 7. 

Kroh, from the Sanskrit krosh, a 
measure of length, 69 n 5, 183 
n 3. 

Krosa, an ancient measure of length, 
132 n 8. 

Krosh, 69 n 6. See under Kroh, 

Kach, province of, 91, 

Kudahna, for the town of Lidhigna, 
382 n 2. 

Kitab, in Arabian ‘Iraq, 12 1, 207 
n6. 

Kufr, infidelity, 576 n 5, 577 1. 

Kuhanbiyat, a well-known port of 
Gnjrat, 256 and n 4, See under 
Cambay. 

Kufl, used asa collyriam, 153 and 
n8. say 

Kuhram, a country of Hindistan, 70, 
80, 131, 395. 













Kika, a Zamindar of 
porary of Snitan EF 
andn 3. See the next. 

Kika Chihin,—or. os. 

Kikie Chauhin, a Zamindar 
337 andn 3. See under Ki 


nL. 

Kal Chand, governor of the fortress 
of Mahiwun, 24 n 5. Bee Kal 
Chandar. 

Kul Chander Khikhar, one of the : 
servants of Snltin Muhammad 
Tughlag Shih, 809, +S 

Kulindrine of Ptolemy, same as Jalan-. 
dhar, the original capital of the 
Rajpit kingdom of Katoch, 882 
n 4 

Kullah, » hat worn by men, 120 and 
ni. 

Kulliyat of Shoikh Sa‘di of Shins 
187 n 2. 

Kumion hills, the, 186 m 1, 835, 879, 
385. 489, 490, 495. 

Kinch, one of the tribes between Ti- 
bet and Lakhnauti, 83 n 4, 84». 

Kun fokdna, meaning in the technical 
language of Safi ve - 
nl, 

Kuntil, town of, 8124, See = 
lah. 

Kuntilah, town of, the Kuntil of the 
Indian Atlas, 81» 4 

Kanwar Rai,—or 

Karah, tho ruler of Qanauj at the 
time of Sultin Mahmiid of Ghaz- 
nin’s invasion, 23andm 4,000 | 
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Kira Khitampii, township of, 486 Kiishk-i-Siri, a palace outside Dihli, 


“ and n 6, 489. See under Kora. 

Kurkan, or Gurgin, a title applied to 
a prince who is allied by marriage 

» with some mighty monarch, 353 
ni, 

Kusdar, a town to the sonth of Bust, 
the present Khuzdir, 48 n 4, 

Kushk Sabzi, a palace in the Suburbs 

' of Dihli, 295 and n 10, 


295 » 10. 

Kusif, an eclipse of the sun, 163 
ni. 

Kitila, town of, 858.4. See under 
Kotila of Miwat, 

Kilam (Cavalum), in the country of 
Ma'‘bar or Coromandel, 265 n 6. 

Knuzil Bish, See under the Qizil 
Bagh, 





L. 


Ladan, resinous balsamic juice, 182 

and n 1, 

Ladar Mahideo, Rai, ruler of Tilang, 

» contemporary of Sultan Ghiyfgn-d- 

’ Din Toghlaq Shah, 297, 299. 

Laddar Dev, the Rai of Arangal, con- 
temporary of Sultan ‘Aliu-d-Din 

' Khilji, 265 n 4. 

Ladhar Mahadevy, Rai of Tilang. See 

» under Ladar Mahideo. 

Lahar,—or 

Lahiyar, a town in the vicinity of 
Gwiiliar, 423 and n 5. 

Lihor. See under Lahore. 

Lahore, 13 and 1, 151, 26, 36 

| » 8, 87, 48, 54 and nn 1 and 2, 61, 

» 62 and n 3, 63, 66, 67, 69, 72, 78, 

ig 9, 80, 81, 87, 881, 90, 91, 97, 

128, 180, 131, 186, 187, 188, 

9, 221, 805, 309, 332, 





Lahore, Kings of, 13 1. 

Lahore, river of,—the Ravi, 128, 188, 
190, 191, 465. 

Lahori, a servant of the Mughal, the 
captor of Mir Khneri, the famous 
poet, 196. 

Liihoris, the, 592. 

Laili, the mistress of Majnin, 620. 

Laili-o-Majniin of Maulana ‘Abdn-r- 
Rahman Jami, 272 n 1, 

Latli-o-Majnin of Mir Khnusri of 
Dihli, 269 n 5. 

Laili-o-Majnan of Shaikh Nizimi, 298 
n4, 

Lak-Bakhsh, the bestower of lakhs, 
surname of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din 
Aibak, 77 and n 4, 78, 

Lakhmia, Rai,—or 

Lakminia, Rai, the ruler of Nadiya, 
contemporary of Sultan Qutbn-d- 
‘Din Aibak, 82 and n 5, 83 n 1. 

Lakhnau, 411 n 2, 471. 


Lnkhnauti, the ancient capital city 


Bengal, 81 2, 82 and n 3, 
v 4, 84 n, 86, 87, 88 n 1, 91, 94; 
and 8, 132, 188, 185, 186, 216, 


: 
: 
| 





Inder. 


218, 219 and n 3, 221 n 8, 222, 223, 
227, 238, 239, 240, 299, 301, 308, 
309, 324, 327, 828, 341, 349, 416, 

Lakshman Sen, son of Ballal Sen, 
King of Bengal, 82 n 4, 

Lakshmaniwati, original name of 
Lakhnanti (q. v.), 82 n 3. 

Lakhmaniya, Rai, the ruler of Nadiya, 
83 n 1. 

Lamii, Mahmid bin Asman, author 
of a Turkish romance on the loves 
of Wamigq and ‘Azra, 40 ile 

Lamghin, a town in the mountains 
of Ghaznah, 15 n 2, 

Lamghiniat, the general namo of a 
collection of places in the moun- 
tains of Ghaznah, 15 and n 2. 

La‘n, cursing, sn element of faith 
with the Shi‘ah, 636. 

Lane’s Arabian Nights, 148 » 1. 

Lane's Lexicon of the Arabic Language, 
2n 1,7n1,8n4,10n1, 142 n 8, 
145 n i, 1478, 151 2 6, 1627 4, 
163n1,176n1, 190” 5, 194" 6, 
195 n 4, 198 n 2, 278n 4, 87105, 
B72n2,412n1, 424" 9, 426 9, 
429 n 1, 41 n 2, 457 2 7, 516 n 2, 
627 n 3, 548 n 14, 614 n 2, 622 n 4, 
630 n 6. 

Lane’s Modern Egyptians, 177 n 4, 
192 n 3, 503 n 2. 

Langihs, the tribe of, in Multan, 398, 

Langana, a town at the junction of 
the Chinab and Ravi, 355 n 1. 

Laqwa or facial paralysis, notes on, 
226 n 5. 

Lar, the cow 
Guzerat, 17 n 4. 

Laras, Great—, town of, 

nl. 


See under Lakminia, 


ntry of, on the coast of 


326 n, 327 


| Le Strange’s translation of Ibn Sera- 













Laras, Little—, town of, 
nl, 

Lari Bandar, an ancient pee 
67 2 1. 


of Sirinor, 307 n 4. 


Lat, idol worshipped by the Arabs, 
12n 1 10 n3, per 


Din Bash; 73 and n 1. 
Lazarus, brother of Martha and ate 
198 n 2. . 


pion, 571 2. : 
Letiif El-@hiyathiyeh, 78 n 1. Sea : 
under Latdif-i-@hiyaai. . 
Leyden, Dr., translator of the com- 
mentaries of Babar, 421 n 8. 
Libra, sign of the Zodiac, notes on, 75 
n 2, 76 n, 142 2 
Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 511 n 2, 609 n 3. 
Life of Khwaja ‘Ali Shatranji, Auha- 
di’s, 114. n 2, 
Life of Mahomet, Muir's, 97 4, 105 ; 
n 2, 149 n, 216 n, re eet 
Ligh, a Turki termination, 569 nb, i 
Lily, notes on the, 100 n 5, 101 1. 
Linnens, 109 n 4. 
Lion Dynasty of Orissa, called the 
Gajpati or Lords of Elephants, 125 
n 3, 
Liq, ligh, lg or liigh, a Turki termi- 
nation, 569 n 5. ‘ 
Lisinn-I-Mulk, author of the Nasikhue 
t-Tawarikh, 154» 8, 
Little Laras, town of, 326 n, 827 nL. | 
Lizard, story of a, 110 3. 
Lobab, the,—a geographical work, 30° 
n, See also under al-Lubdb, | 
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Loch Awe, 301 » 3, 
Lodi, Shaikh Hamid, first ruler of 
Multan, 19 » 6. 
Lodi family of Afghins in Dihli, 402, 
_ 411, 430, 443, 470. 
Lodi party in Hindistin, the, 407, 
409, 412 » 2. See the above. 
Logos, the, 374 n 5, 
Lohar Kot,—or 
Lohkot, name of a fortress in Kash- 
_ mir, 22 and n 7, 26 
Lohri, township of, near to Bakkar, 
- now called Rohri, 559 and n 6, 
560, 
Lémasa, a Sanskrit name of the Indian 
Spikenard or nard, 374 
Lona, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Khigr Khan, first of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 375, ' 
Louni, 356 n 1. See under Limi. — 
Love-lies-bleeding, called bastan afriz, 
629 n 1. 
Lowe’s translation of the Second 
Volume of Badioni’s Muntakhabu-t- 
. Tawarikh, 592 n 9, 
Lower Bengal, 303 n, 
Lubdb, « geographical work, 36 nen 
5 ee also the Lobab. 
ubabu- -l-Albab, a Tazkira by Muham- 
‘ oneal 8301, 


| Lubbu-t-Tawartkh of Yabyi ibn 


‘Abdu-l-Latif Qazwini Dimishqi, 
34, 49 and n 8, 51, 624 and n 9, 

Lubbu-t-Tawarikh-i-Hind, 69 n 2, 

Lud, a village of Palestine, 279 n, 

Ladhiana, town of, 880 n 2, 882 and 
nn 2 and 3, 

Lndhian& District of the Panjab, 
590 n 5, 

Ludhiana river, the, 882. 

Lidiana. See under Lidhiina. 

Taigh, a Turki termination, 569 n 5 
Lahani Afghans, the, 418 and nn 3 and 
12, 444, 470 and n 2, 587 and n 5. 
Luhrasp, an ancient King of Persia, 

35 n 2. 

Luhri, a township near Bakkar, now 
called Rohri, 559 n 6, 

Li'i, one of the fords of the Ravi, 
383 n 10, 

Lini, a town near Dihli, on a Doab 
between the Jamna and the Halin, 
356 and n 1. 

Liq, a Turki termination, 569 n 5. 

Lirak, the hero of a Magnawi in 
Hindi, lover of Chandi, 333, See 
under Chandiban. 

Lyall’s Introduction to Ancient 
Arabian Poetry, 99 n 6. 

Lyre, the constellation, 630 n 1. 


Mr. “Pamen, ealtor, of .tbe 
88 oe 6 


fF an 


Tndex. 


Macbeth, Shakesperé’s, 115 4, 

Machhligayh, township in Jaunpur, 
417 n 4, 

Machin, country of, 147 and » 1, 

Machin, son of Chin, son of Japhet, 
147 01. 

Michiwira, an ancient city on the 
banks of the Sutlej, in the Litdhi- 
fina District of the Panjab, 880 
n 2, 418 n 9, 590 and n 5. 

Madi, one of the servants of Tslem 
Shah, of the Afghin Sir dynasty, 
530. 

Madad-i-ma‘agh, rent-free land, 424 
and n 3, 496 and n 1, 509 and 
n 8, 520. 

Madiin, the capital of the Sassanide 
dynasty of Persia, near Baghdad, 
572 01. 

Madan Khin, or Qadr Khan, son of 
Sultan Mahmid Khilji, of Malwa, 
399 n 1. 

Madaran, namo of a place, 99 n 2. 

Madérik, the sources from which are 

“songht the ordinances of the law, 
429 and » 1. 

Madda, the cross line over the Alif 
mamdihah, 634 and n 1. 

Madhigarh, for the fortress of 
Bandhigarh, 417 » 7. 

Madrael, for the fortress of Mandra- 
yal (q. v.), 420 0 5. 

Magadh, an ancient kingdom of 
Hindistan, 82 1, 182 n 3. 

Maghlati, Malik, —one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Jalala-d-Din Khilji, 233. 

Maghrib, Sea of, —the Atlantic, 163 
‘nl. 

Magians, the, 509 ® 5. 

Magic, notes on, 151 n 6, 459 » 2. 
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Mahiban, a fortress on 
the river Jon, 24 n 3, 
Mahabat Khan, the Wall of | 
under the Firaz Shahi and 
dynasties, 375, 377, 
n 2. 

Mahabbat, religious love or ¥ 
affection, 576 n 5, 577 n, 


Ushaasoea L 
Mahideva, the chief of the Hina 
gods, 27 n 4, 256 n 4, 293 n 5, 404, 
n bby 


Ujain, 95. 
Maham Anaga or,— 
Miham Anka, one of the wet-nurses 

of Akbar, 580 and n 5. 

Mahandiri river, the, 329 and n 7. 
Maharashtra or Marhat, country of 

the Marhattas, 265 n 4. 

Mahiwan, a township on the Jamnm, 
444, See also the next. sd 
Mahawnun, a fortress on the banks of 

the river Jon, 24and n 3. Bee al 

the above. : 
Mahdawi, Shaikh Miedo lapel - “4 

{q. ¥.), 516. a 
Mahdawis, the,—the followers of 

Shaikh ‘Aldi of Baiana (@ ie 

520. as 
Mahdawiyah, the—a sect of Mostin ; 

heretics, 626 and n 8. 
Mahd-i-‘Iraq, sister of Sultin Sinjan, =| 

and wife of Sultin “«Alau-d-Din ei 

Mas‘id, son of Sultan Uae 

Ghaznawi, 55 4, a 
Mahdi, the promised, 420 and ey 

608, 512, 513, S14, 515 ais? 









616, 517, 520, 522, 571 and nn 1 
and 2, 589. 

Mahdi Khwaja, Saiyyid, one of the 
Amirs of Babar, 440, 444, 

Mahdi, son of al-Mangiar, the ‘Abba- 
side Khalifah, 75 n. 

Mahdi, Mir Saiyyid Muhammad of 
Jannpir, 420 and n 8, 421. 

Mahdiida, Amir, for Amir Majdid, 
son of Snltin Mas‘id ibn Mahmid 
Ghaznawi, 44 n 1. 

Mah-dwm, a kind of bird and a pi- 
geon, 152 and n 3, 

Mabfil-shikan, or the assembly rowter, 
a title of the famous controver- 
sialist Nigimu-d-Din Auliya, 71 
nm 2. 

Mahjanii, a village in the Gorakhpir 
District on the banks of the Gan- 
dak, 409 and n 5. 

Mabligarh, township in Jaunpiir, 417 
and n 4. 

Mahmond Gasnayi, 667. See under 
Mahmid Ghaznawi. 

Mahmid, one of the servants of Islem 
Shah, of the Afghan Sar dynasty of 
Dihli, 530. 


Mahmid ibn Asmin Lamii, author of 
a Turkish romance on the loyes of 





| Wimig and ‘Azra, 40.» 1, 













-Mahmid of Badson, Saiyyid,—brother 
of oc Muhammad, governor | 


andad, 15, 16 and am 1 and 2; 
17, 18, 19, 20 and » 4, 23 and nn 2 
and 3, 24, 25, 26, 27 and n 4, 28 
and 4, 29 and n 8, 30 andng, 
31 n, 32 and n 1, 38 and n 2, 35, 36 
n 6, 44, 45 » 3, 50, 64 and 1, 66 
n 7, 72, 256, 310, 365 n 8. 

Mahmid of Gujrat, Sultin, contem- 
porary of Islem Shah of the Sir 
dynasty of Dihli, 533, 534. 

Mahmiid Hasan, Maliqu-sh-Sharq, one 
of the Maliks of Mubarak Shih of 
the Saiyyid dynasty, 383 and » 11, 
886, 387. 

Mabmid ibn Ibrahim Ghaznawi 
Saiyyida-s-Salatin, 54 n 3, 

Mahmid Khan, the son of ‘Adil Khin, 
son of Shir Shih Sir, 477 and n 2, 
490, 

Mabmid Khin, son of Ghiyign-d-Din 
Tnghlaq Shah, 297, 

Mabmid Khin Lodi, one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 414 n 2, 
422 n 4, 

Mabmid Khan, gaandson of Sultin 
Nasirn-d-Din of Malwa, 424 n 6. 
Mahmid, Khin-i-Khinin, son of 
Sultan Jalala-d-Din Khilji, 231, 

232, 233. 

Mabmid Khilji, Sultan of Malwa, con- 
temporary of the Lodi dynasty in 
Dihli, 398, 899, 424 and n 4, 425, 
432, 433, 


Mahmiad, father of Mir Khusra, the 


_celobrated poet of Dihli, one of 
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Mabhmid ibn Muhammad ibn Sam ibn 
Husain, 78. See Ghiyisu-d-Din 
Mahmid, son of Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Muhammad Sim Ghiri, 

Mahmiid Salim, a servant of Sultan 
‘Alitu-d-Din Khilji, 248. 

Mahmid Shih, 136. See Sultan 
Nagiru-d-Din Mahmid Shah ibn 
Shamsu-d-Din lyal-timish. 

Mabmid Shah, Sultan, ibn-i-Mubam- 
mad Shih ibn Firoz Shah, of the 
Tughlaq Shahi dynasty of Dihli, 
348, 349, 350, 351, 354, 356, 357, 
358 n 6, 361, 362, 363, 364, 365 
and 5, 366 and » 5, 367 and a, 
368, 369, 370, 375, 376, 380. 

Mabhmid Sharqi of Jaunpir, Sultin, 
eontemporary of Sultan Bublil 
Lodi, 402, 403 and nn 3 and 7, 420 
ns. 

Mahmid, Sultan, son of Sultan Sikan- 
dar Lodi, the ruler of Patna, 470, 
471 and n 1. 

Mabmid I, Sultan, 420» 8, See 
Sultan Mahmid Sharqi of Jaun- 
pur. 

Mabhmid Tarmati, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Mahmid Shah of the 
Firoz Shahi dynasty, 363, 

Mahmiad ibn Tughlag Shah, for Sultin 
Muhammad ibn Sultin Ghiyagn-d- 
Din Tughlag Shah, 185 n. 

Mabhmid Zabuli, a name of Sultan 
Mahmid of Ghaznin, 17. 

Mahnah, a small town between Abi- 
ward and Sarakhs in Khurasin, 
43 and n 2. 

Mahoba, district of, 335. 

Mahomed Qasim. See under Muham- 
mad ibn Qasim ag-Sagafi. 


| Mainpiri Chauhins, a tribe of me 














Mahometans, the, 80 6, 
n2, See also under 
madans and the Muslims. 

Mahtah, a small town in 
43 n 2. 

Mihurd or Mathra, a saered 
the Hindiis, 24 » 6. sf 

Maihana, a small town between 


43 n 2, 
Mainpiri, town of, 377 » 5, 886:m' 
414 n 13, 
Mainpiri District, 386 3. 


pits, 414 n 13, ; 
Maisir, Al-, a game of the ancient 
Arabs, 369 n 1. ‘ 
Maithili country, the, 286. 
Majbaristin, province of, 84 and 
nn 6 and 7. 
Majdad, Amir, son of Sultin Mas‘id 
ibn Mahmid Ghaznawi, 44 » 1, 
Majbanli, a village in the Gorakhpir 
District on the north bank of thet 
Gandak, 409 » 5. 
Majma‘u-l-Bakrain of Shaikh Nasif, 
containing his Magamat, 369.» 1. 
Majma‘u-l-Fusahda, Lives of the Poets, 
17 un 1 and 8, 85n1, 38n4, 46 
n 4, 53 n, 54 nn I, Zand 3, 562m 2 
and 3, 73 n 1, 76 m, 78" 2, 99 nm 25 
3 and 4, 106 » 6, 1348, 185, 
165 n 1, 187 n2, 2706, 271 n 4, 
207 n, 208 n 4, 339n4, Stl nnd 
and 2, 571 n 9, 582 n, 584m, 
Majnin, the hero.of the romance of 
Laili-o-Majndm, lover of Lbaili, 
620. 
Makhdim ‘Alam, the Governor of 
Hajipar, one of the Atmirs of the 
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Wali of Bangata, contemporary of 
_ Sher Shih, 469, 470. 
Makhdim. Ganjshakar, Shaikh Fari- 
-du-d Din Mas‘id, 182, See under 
Ganj-i-shakkar. 
Makhdim-i-dahaniyan Sayyidu-s-Sa- 
dat Shaikh Jalilu-l-Haqq  al- 
- Bukhari, 376. 
Makhdima-i-Jahin, mother of Sultan 
Mubarak Shih of the Saiyyid dy- 
- nasty of Dihli, 391. 
Makhdima-i-Jahan, mother of Sultan 
Muhammad, son of Ghiyasu-d-Din 
- Tughlaq Shah, 303. 
Makhdiimu-l-Mulk Mulla ‘Abdn-ilah 
_ of Sultanpir, Shaikhu-l-Islam and 
Sadru-s-Sudir under Islem Shah, 
606 and m 2, 513, 514, 615, 517, 
518, 519, 521, 623, 625, 584. 
Makhdimzada-i-‘Abbisi of Baghdad, 
 @ prince of the House of ‘Abbas, 
the Khalifahs of Baghdad, 311 and 
* n4, 3822. 
Makhdimzada-i-Baghdadi, Prince 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad, 311 
_n4. Same as the above (q. v.). 
Makkzan-i-Asrar of Shaikh Nizami, 
. being one of his five works called 





m4, 449 and n 2. 


“eine, 41 























“sen tld Khamsa-i-Nizami, 298 


Bikisanest-Aihoiyah, a work on medi- 
n2, 101 1, 1094, 117 
» 72 w 2, 1824, 452, 


149 n, 15L n 2, 158 n I, 176 wm, 
216 n, 279 n, 368 n 1, 420 and » 8, 
443, 450, 480 and nn 1 and 5, 504, 
607, 508, 582, 583 and n 4, 585 and 
nn 1 and 6, 600 n 9, 634. See 
Mecca. 

Makran, province of, 91. 

Makila. See under Ibn Mikile. 

Malabar, 484 n 1. 

Malagir, See under Malayégir. 

Malanwah, township of, 598 n 10. 

Malain, a hill fort in the Panjab, 598 
and w 10. 

Malawah, township of, 598 » 10. 

Malayagir, the yellow sandal, uses of, 
484 1. 

Malayalam or Malabar, 484 n 1. 

Maldeo, Rai, the raler of Nagor and 
Jaunpir and Raja of the kingdom 
of Marwar, contemporary of Sher 
Shah and Humiyin, 476, 477, 478, 
479, 562, 563, 564 and n 6, 565 n 1. 

Malfazat-i-Timiri, the, 855 nn 1 and 
4, 356 n 5, 358 nn 2, 4 and 6, 366 
nl, 386 "8. 

Malgarh, fortress of, 500 n 8. 

Malhab, name of a place, 258 and 
n 4, 

Malik Ahmad, son of Amir Khusri, 
the famous poet of Dibli, 839, 340. 

Malik ibn Anas, founder of the 
Maliki School of Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, 18 n 1, 59 n 1. 

‘Malik al-Ashtar, one of the Generals 

of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, the fourth 

7 _ Khalifah, 157 m 2, 158 n. 

lik Chhaji. See under Chhaja. 

ih Saljaqi, Sultan, of the 
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Malika-i-Jahin, daughter of Snltan 
*Alfiu-d-Din of Badaon, 405. 

Malika-i-Jahin, the Qneen-consort 
of Sultan ‘Alaa-d-Din Khilji, 272, 

Malika-i-Jahin Bibi Khinza, chief 
wife of Sultan Husain Sharqi of 
Jannpar, 409 and n 2. 

Malika-i-Jahin, the Queen-consort of 
Snltan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 237, 
244, 247 n. 

Malik-i-Jahan, mother of Nasiru-d- 
Din Mahmid Shah, son of Sham- 
sn-d-Din Tyal-timish, 131, 

Mialikhalid, Melancholia, definition of, 
Sand n 3. 

Malikota, town of, 387 n 1. 

Maliku-l-Kalam, or Lord of Elo- 
quence, a literary title, 134. 

Maliku-l-Kalim Fakhro-l-Malk ‘Amid 
ilaki (Limaki), 99 and n 4, See 
‘Amid Limaki. 

Maliku-l-munajjimin, or Prince of 
Astrologers, 622 and n 2. 

Maliku-l-Umara Fakhru-d-Din, the 
Kotwal of Dihli, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mu‘iazzu-d-Din Kaiqubad, of 
the Balbani dynasty, 220 1 2 and 8, 
227, 229, 260 and n 2, 261 and n 4, 

Malika-sh-Sharg ‘Imadu-l- Maik Mab- 
mid Hasan, one of the Maliks of 
Mubarak Shah of the Sayyid dy- 
nasty, 383, 386, 387, 392. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq Kamalu-]-Mulk, the 
Vazir, one of the Amirs of the 
Sayyid dynasty, 395, 396. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq Malik Sikandar, 
Governor of Lahor under Shaikh 
‘Ali of Kabul, 389. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq Marwan-i-Daulat, 
called Nusrat Khin, one of the 















Amirs of Sultan Firo: 
laq, 335, 
Maliku-sh-Sharq 
Qarangal, the ruler of Ja 
360, 361. 


Amirs of Firoz Shah, 335 

352, 375. 

Malli, the,—a people of the Pan, 
389 n 2. Ar 
Malloo Khan, brother of Sirang ae 

Khan, one of the Amira of the = 

Firoz Shahi dynasty, 349 and n 10, 

350 and 8, 851, 854. See under 

Iqbal Khan Malloo, Pur 
Malli Khan, Governor of Malwa, one 

of the slayes of the Khilji Sultans, 

475. € 
Malot, in the Jhilam District of the 

Panjab, 437 and n 8, 488 and 

n te j | 
Malita, district, 349. ~ ey 
Malwa, or Malwah, 95 and 4, 129, | 

264 and n 4, 274, 292, 818, 379m 2 

384 n 5, 385 n 3, 398, 399,422 3, 

423, 424and n 4, 425, 432, 438, 

454, 474, 475, 492, 495, 554, ] 
Ma’min, Al-, the ‘Abbaside Khalifab, 

157 n1. ‘ 
Man, a weight, 72 4. — 
Man, Raja, the Governor of Gwiliir, 

contemporary of Sultan Bublal and 

Sultin Sikandar Lodi, 410, 414.and 

n 5, 432 and m7. 

Manat, an idol worshipped ie the 

old Arabs, 28 and n 1. | 
Mandagar,—or 
Mandagarh, a town in the district of 

Agra, 552 and » 12. 
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Mandakar, 652. 12. See the above. 

Mandalayer, 4 fortress on the western 

. bank of the Chambal, 420 n 5. 

Mandawar, fortress of, 93 1, 233, 
236. 

_ Mandawi, name of a place, 326 n 2. 

Mandili, town of, 326 and n and n 2. 

Mandir, town of, 455. 

Mandlier, town of, 420 n 5. 

Mandla Garh, one of the two chief 
fortresses of the province of 

» Bandha, 417 » 7. 

Mandler, town of, 420 n 5, 422 n 2. 


Mandrayal, fortress of, 420 and n 5. © 


Mandsiir, a. dependency of Milwa, 
454, 

Mandi, town of, 93 1, 472 and n 5. 

. Called also Mandawar. 

Mandii (Mandili), town of, 826 and n 
and n 2 

Mandir, fort of, 93 and » 1. 

Mandwar, town of, 93 n 1, 

Manér, or Munér, a town on the 

_ banks of the Ganges, 82 and » 1. 

Mangala, a Turki word signifying 

_ advance-guard of an army, 592 » 5, 

Mangarh, fortress of, 500 and n 8, 
527 and n 2. 

Mangburni, Sultan Jalilu-d-Din, son 

of Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm 


Mangiitah, the Mughiil, one of the 
Generals of Chingiz Khan, 126 n 1. 

Mani, Mirza, or Mirzi Amini (q. v.), 
a poet of the time of Humiyin, 
687 and n 8, 

Mani Maéla, a treatise on gems, 631 n. 


_ Manih, one of the blank arrows in 


the game of maisir, 369 n 1, 


| Manijeh,—or 


Manizha, daughter of Afrasiyab, one 
of the heroines of the Shdh-néma, 
116 n 5, 180 and n 2, 


| Manik, Malik, a slave of Sultin 


‘Alaa-d-Din Khilji, 251 

Manik Deo, Rai, the Raja of Dholpir, 
contemporary of Sultin Sikandar 
Lodi, 419 and nm 4. 

Manikganj, pass of,—in Gujrat, 313. 

Minikpir, district and town on the 
Ganges, 221, 241, 248, 247 n, 325, 
411 n 2, 415, 468. 

Manikpir, ford of, on the Ganges, 325. 

Mankbarnin, for Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Mangburni (q. v.), 91 m 1. 

Mankot, a fort in the northern hill- 
range of the Panjab, 498, 

Manoarpir, town of, 93 » 1. 

Manqabat, use of the word, 627 n 3. 

Manqaldi, in Turki the advance-guard 
of an army, 592 n 5, 

Mian Singh, Governor of Gwaliir, 
4l4n5, 482 and n 7. See under 
Raja Man. 

Mansi, Al-, the ‘Abbaside Khalifah, 

Thn 2. 

oe one of the Generals 

bammad, son of Sultan 


~~ 


ae «| 
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Mansiir ibn Nib, of the dynasty of 
the Siminis, the Kings of Khura- 
sin and Mawarau-n-Nahr, 13 71, 
I4and n 1, 16 and n 2. 

Mansir ibn Sa‘id, Khwaja, 94. 

Mansirah, or Al-Mangiirah, old capi- 
tal of Sindh, 36 and n 10, 

Mansirpir, town, 98, 330, 

Manichihr Shirwin Shih, King of 
Khurasin, patron of the famous 
poet Khaqani, 583 n 4, 

Manichihri Dimaghini, Hakim 
Abu-n-Najm Abmad, a poet of the 
time of Sultan Mas‘id Ghaznawi, 
46 and n 4, 

Magamat of ‘Amid Aba Nasr, Al- 
Baijhaqi’s, 32 n 

Maqdmat of Qazi Hamid of Balkh, 
761. 

Maqamat of Shaikh Ahmad Khattn, 
surnamed Ganjbakhsh, 358, 

Maqamat-i-Harir?, 348. 

Maqbil, Malik, 337 n 7. Same as 
Khin-i-Jahan Malik Qubil the 
Vazir, of the Amirs of Sultan Firoz 
Shah. 

Mardhan Kot, or Bardhan Kot, a city 
of Tibet, 84 n. 

Margan, a Turki word signifying ‘an 
archer,’ 250 and n 6. 

Marghiib, a slave of Sultin Tbrahim 
Lodi, 444. 

Marhaba, Malik, slave of Iqbal Khin 
Malloo of the Maliks of the Firoz 
Shahi dynasty, 364. 

Marhara, township of, in the Doab, 
407 n 1, See also Marhira. 

Marhat or Maharashtra, country of 
the Marhattas, 265 and n 4, 283. 

Marhattas, the, 283. 










Marhira,—or : 

Marhira, town of, 123 and 
under Marhara, 

Maria, sister of Martha and 
198 n 2. 

Mariam, the Mother of Jesu: 
and n 1, 

Mari galah, fortress of, 46. 
also Marikala (q. v.). i 

Marikala, a frontier fort on the 
Thilam river, 44 and 6. Called — 
also Markala and Mari galah (q. v.). 

Mirikala, a pass between Rawal 
Pindi and Attock, 44” 6. P 

Markala, on the Jhilam, 44 n 6. See 
under the Marikala fort. 

Markanda river, the, 330 n 7, 

Mar Muhra, a mineral of an emerald 
colour, 117 n 4. 

Mars, notes on the planet, 217 
n 5. 

Martha, sister of Maria and Lazarus, 
198 n 2. 5 

Martyr Prince, the, 188 n 2, 199 » 3. 
See the Khan-i-Shahid Sultim 
Mnhammad, son of Sultin Ghiyas- 
u-d-Din Balban. 

Ma‘rif Farmali, Malik,—one of ts 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty, 444. 

Marv, a city of Khnrasin, 35. Sea 
under Merv. i 

Marwan, Malik, 885, 352, See under 
Marwin-i-Daulat. 

Marwan ibnnu-l-Hakam, a Khalifah | of 
the Umaiyyad dynasty, 59. : 

Marwan Daulat,—or : 

Marwin-i-Daulat, Maliku-sh-Sharay 
Nasiru-I-Mulk Firaz Shéhi, Govers 
nor of Multan ander Sultan Fire 
ghih, 35, 352, 876. 
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Marwani, Walid ibn ‘Abda-l-Malik, 
' the Umatyyad Khalifah, 12 and n2. 
Marwar, the conntry of, 384 n 3, 465, 
’ 476, 562, 563. 
Mashhad (Meshed), the holy city of, 
in Persia, 569, 578 and n 8. 
Mashk, goat-skin bag for carrying 
- water, 331 n 10. 
Masih, Christ, 267. 
Masihu-d-Dajjal, Antichrist, 490 n 5. 
See also the next. 
Masihu-l-Kazzib, Antichrist, 278 n 4. 
~ See also the above. 
Masih, constant as applied to the 
pulse, 582 n 7. 
Masnad-i-‘Ali Saiyyid Khigr Khin, 
_ the first of the Saiyyid dynasty of 
’ Dihli, 352, 875, 376. Seo under 
_ Khizr Khan Masnad-i-‘Ali. 
Massngetio, an ancient people of 
Central Asia, 23 n 1. 
Mas‘id Beg, metre of,--a kind of 
_ prosodical metre, 426. 
Mas‘id Khin Ghilzii, one of the 
- Afghin Amirs of Sher Shah Sir, 
” 642, 544, 
Sultin, ibn Sultan Ibrahim 
D called by the title of 





2 sd * 46, 


ei 


Sultan Mas‘id and Snltin Thrahim 
Ghaznawi, 52 and n 5, 54. and n i 
60. 

Mas‘idi, the celebrated Arab Geo. 
grapher and Historian, 157 n 1. 
Matar Sen Kahtariya, Raja, the ruler 
of Sambhal at the time of the 
Afghin Sir dynasty of Dihli, 545, 

Mathew’s Mishkatu-l-Magabih, 150 
n 2, 200 n, 298 n, 802 n 2, 412 n 1, 
509 n 3. 

Mathi Khin,—or 

Mathin Khan, one of the courtiers of 
Humiyiin, 624 and n 2. 

Mathra, a sacred city of the Hindis, 
24 and n 6. 

Majla‘u-l-Anwér, one of the poetical 
works of Mir Khusri, the famous 
poet of Dihli, 270 and n 1. 

Mandid, Sultan, son of Sultin Mas‘id 
ibn Mabmid Ghaznawi, 37, 43, 45 n 
3, 46, 47 and n 2, 48, 49, 50 and n 1. 

Maulana Baqi’i, a learned man of 
the time of Babar, 449. 

Manulina Hasan, one of the contem- 
poraries of Shah Babar, 449. 

Maulana ‘Imidu-d-Din, translator of 
the Rajd-tarangini into Persian, 
Bn 3, 

Maulina §hihibn-d-Din the Enig- 

matist, one of the learned men of 

the time of Babar, 449, 

-Ma‘iinat, a miracle performed by the 

rdinary believer, 626 ». 





ein, ‘Mawar an-Nahr,—or 







49, 50 and 


rau-n-Nahr (Transoxiana), the 
m beyond the river, 16 and n 5, 
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Mawiis, a district in the Doab, 386 
nm 5, 431 and n 4. 

Mawis,—or 

Mawiasiai, a place at seven krohs from 
Badion, 336 and n 1, 

Mazar, signification of the word, 271 
and n 3. 

Mazdakiah, Al-, 
the heretical Batini sect of Shi‘ah 
Muslims, 22 and n 3, 

Maghar Karra, Manlana, one of the 
poets of the time of Sultan Firoz 
Shah Tughlaq, 341 and n 1. 

Mazbari, the poet, 3411, Same as 
the above (q. v.). 

Mazhar-i-Hindi, Qazi of Agra 
(? Karra), panegyrist of Firiz Shah, 
341 n 1. See the two above. 

Mizindaran,—or 

Mazinderan, a province of Persia, 
82 n 1, 36 n 3. 

McCrindle’s Ancient India, 364 n 4. 

Mecca. See under Makkah. 

Medaki river, the, 419 » 6. Other- 


another name of 





wise known as the Mendaki or the 
Asi. 

Medes, the, 394 n 5. 

Medical and Surgical Reporter, the, 
586 n. 

Medina, the City of the Prophet, 12 
nl, 75, 1061, 149 n, 156 n 5, 
158.n1, 215 n 7, 279 n, 443, 480 
n 1, 585 n 6, 600 n 9. 

Medina and Mecca, Burton’s Pilgrim- 
age to, 97 n 4. 

Mediterranean, the, 167 n 4. 

Mehran, the,—the river Indus, 36 
n 10, 671. 

Mehrgan, the seventh month of the 
Persian year, 166 and » 1. 


- 





















Melancholia, Malikka 
6 and n 3, ‘ 
Memoir, Rennell’s, 129 n 
327 n 8. th ag 
Memoirs of Baber, Erskine’s, 
437 n 7, 439 nn 4, 6 and 7, 
448 n 4, 570 nn 5 and 6, 609 
Mendaki river, the,—in Gwi 
and 8. Otherwise known ¢ ast 


y 


Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Mangbn 
(q. v.), 91 m 1. 
Meos, the, a tribe of the Rajpits a 
habiting the province of 
365 n 8, 
Mercury, the planet, held to 
over intelligence, 630 n 3. , 


sin, 1622, 173, 222, 83 
34n 8, 35, 88, 43 and mm 1 and § 
51 n 2, 55 n 3, 167 n 8. 
Meshed (Mashhad), in Persia, | 
573 and n 3. 
Methora of Pliny, same 
of Mathra (q. v.), 24% 
Methoras of Arrian, same w 
of Mathra (q.v.), 2406. 
Mavat, district of, 129 n 2, Soe 
under Miwat. 
Meynard’s Dictionnaire de la Perse, 
30 n, 352, 43 nn1, 2and 3, 46 


n 3. 
Miapir, & 
aed al 


Michiel, the a sine 


Miftdd, they0F. 
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Miftahu-l-'Ulim, of Siraju-d-Din Aba 
Ya‘qib Yisuf ibn Abi Muhammad 
ibn ‘Ali as-Sikkaki, 428 and n 2. 

Mihaffa, a kind of litter, 457 n 7. 

Mihir, town of, 123 n 2, Called also 
Marhira (q. v.). 

Mihr, name of the sun, 166» 1. 

Mihr, an ancient king of the Persians, 


166 n 1, 

Mihrajan, Day of, 166 n 1. See 
under Mihrgau. 

Mihran, the,—tho river Indus, 36 
n 10, 67 n 1, 


Mihrgin, the seventh month of the 
Persian year, 166 and n 1, 

Mihrgan, a great feast of the Per- 
sians, 166" 1. 

Mihrgdn-i-‘dmm, 166 n 1, 

Mihrgan-i-khags, 166 n 1, 
‘Mij, one of the tribes between Tibet 
and Lakhnauti, 83 and n 4, 84 n. 
Mil, the bodkin or style used for 
applying kuAl, 153 n 8. 

Milal wa-n-Nihal, of ash-Shahrastini, 
Cureton’s edition, 22 n 3, 157 n 2. 

Milwat, town of, 438 n 7, Culled 
also Malot (q. v.). 

Minas, a tribe of the Hindis, 865 


a 


= ni . 
Minhaju-s-Siraj, author of the Zuba- 
| qat-i-Nagiri, 88 n 1, 98 n 6, 122 n 8, 
127 mm Land 2. 






hed of the learned men of 


f 









Baqi, one of the most dis- 






in, 465, 560, 
fxr: | 
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Mir Hasan, son-in-law of Sultin Firez 
Shah Tughlaq, 338, 

Mir Hasan Dihlavi, a famous poet of 
Dihhi, contemporary of Mir Khusri, 
115 n, 187, 188, 245, 269, 270 and 
n 6. 

Mir Jamilu-d-Din, the traditionist, 
contemporary of Shih 
Sufawi, 449, 

Mir Khond, the Historian, contem- 
porary of Humayiin, 27 n 3, 450. 
Mir Khusri, son of Amir Mabmid 
Saifu-d-Din, the famous poet of 
Dibli, 96 and n 2, 99 aud n 3, 134 

and» 4, See under Khusri. 

Mir Saiyyid Khan of Jaunpir, 420 
n 8, 

Mir Saiyyid Mohammad of Jaunpir, 
son of Mir Saiyyid Khan, one of 
the great walis, 420 and n 8, 508 
and n 8. 

Mir Saiyyid Muhammad Mir ‘Adi, 
546. 

Mir Saiyyid Na‘matu-llah Rasili, the 
poet, contemporary of Islem Shab, 
633 and n 7, 634 and n 4, 

Mir Saiyyid Rafi‘u-d-Din Safawi of 
Ij, contemporary of Sher Shah, 
476 and n 5, 479, 613, 514, 

Mir Saiyyid Sharif, a distinguished 
anthor, 560, 

‘Mitraj, or the Ascent, nocturnal jour- 
ney of Muhammad to heaven, 105 
n 2, 292 n 6. 

‘Mirak ibn Hasan, the Vakil, one of 

the Amirs of the Ghaznavide dy- 
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Mirin Sadr Niaib-i-Arz-i-Mamilik, a 
protégé of the Mabiruk Shahi fami- 
ly, 898, 894, 395, 397. 

Miran Saiyyid Jalal of Badaon, one of 
the learned men of Hindistin, 427, 

Mirat,—or 

Mirath, fortress of, 24 1, 345, 358 
n 3, 359, 406, 597. 

Mir’at-i-Jahan Nwma, an historical 
work, 66 n 2. 

Mir-i-Kie, Superintendent of Roads, 
401. 

Mirza Handil,—or 

Mirz’ Hindal, 453, 458, 459, 462, 464, 
465, 559, 560, 567 and n 10, 574, 

578, 579, 580, 586, 587. 

Mirza Husain Khan, one of the Amirs 
of Humiyan, 574. 

Mirza Kamran, brother of Humayin, 
453, 456, 462, 464, 465, 494, 600, 
601, 502, 508, 567, 574, 578, 579, 
680, 581 and n 8, 582 and n 7, 683 
and n 38, 584 and » 3, 585, 584, 
588, 606 n 3. 

Mirza Murad, son of Shah Tahmasp of 
Persia, 672, 573 and n 1, 675, 576. 

Mirza Pir Muhammad, grandson of 
the great Amir Timir, King of 
Khurasin and Mawara-an-Nahr, 
352, 353, 855. > 

Mirza Yadgar Nasir, one of the Amirs 
of Hnmiyin, 462, 463, 464, 465, 
660, 561, 562. 

Mishk, or Musk, notes on, 172 n 2. 

Mishkatu-l-Masabih, Mathew’s, 58 "3, 
150 n 2, 191 0 5, 199 » 8, 200 n, 
279 n, 292 n 6, 293 n, 302 n 2, 356 
nd, 412 01, 449.0 8, 509 x 8, 67l 

- m 1, 585 n 10, 661 n, 603 n and nv 5, 
613 n, 625 n 5, 







Misgdl, a weight for gold and silver 
and also a coin, 19 ”, 25 and 
nl, : aE 

Mizqal,—or « age ‘ 

Misqalat, shell for polishing, 620 and 
ni. +. 

Misra‘, hemistich, a term of Prosody, oe: : 


606 n 4. fe ae 

Miwat, district and town of, 129 and — 4 
n Q, 134 and m1, 185, 337, 348, 
344 and n 7, 945, 350, 358, 359, 365 
and n 8, 366 n, 375, 381, 885, 391, 
398, 419, 447, 488, 489, 537. 

Miwatis, the, 447. 

Miyin ‘Abdu-llah Niyazi, a Niyazi 
Afghan who adupted the manners: E 
of a Mahdi, 508, 609, 610,612,618, 
620. ‘al 

Miyan Abu-l-Fath of Thanesar,—a ; 
learned doctor of the time of Islem 
Shah, 513, 

Miyan Bahwa Lihani, Governor of 
Baiana, one of the Amirs of Islem 
Shih, 518 and x 4, 519. 
Miyan Bhoh, the Vazir and chief of a 
the Amirs of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
432, 435. 

Miyan Hatim Sanbali or Sambhali, a 
learned Doctor of Hindistan, 428, 

508, 545. 1 

Miyan Husain Farmali, one of the 
‘Amira of the Lodi dynasty, 435. 

Miyan Jamil Khan Mafti, one of thts 
Chief ‘Ulama of the time of Islem. 

Shah, 506. 
Miyan Kalior Kahi Kabult, one of the 








poets of the time of Humayin, 584 
n 3, See under Kahi. 
Miyan Ladan, one of the learned men 


of Hindistan, 427, 


e Indew. 


Miyan Shaikh of Gwiliir, a learned 


doctor, 427. 

Miyén Shaikh Abu-l-Fath, son of 
Shaikh-allahdiyah of Khairabad, 
contemporary of Badioni, 546. 

Miyan Tausin, the well-known musi- 
cian, contemporary of ‘Adli, 557. 

Miyan Yahya Paran, ono of the gen- 
erals of Sikandar Sir (q. v), 547, 

Miyin Yahya Tiiran, governor of 
Sambhal, one of the generals of 
Sultan Ibrahim Sir (q. v), 545, 546, 

Miyani Afghins, the, 554, 

Mizan, tho constellation Libra, 142 

pede 

Modern Egyptians, Lane's, 177 n 4, 
192 w 8, 412 » 1, 508 n 2. 

Ha the, 80, 108 4 n8. See under 
the Mnghils. 

anes town of, 458, 

Mongol dynasty of China, the, 953 

yl. 

Mongols, tho. See under the Mnghiils. 

- Monorponr, fortress of, 93 n 1, 

Moon, Splitting of the, miracle per- 

formed by Muhammad, 110 n 4, 

Moradabad, in Rohilkund, 364 n 4, 











- Moradabad District, N.-W. Provinces, 





Mn‘allaqat, the,—seven woll- penown 
poems of the Jahiliyat, 99 n 6 5, 109 
n4, 

Mu'amm@, enigma, 456 n 7, 605 and 
n 8, 

Mu‘iwiyah, first Khalifah of the 
House of Umaiyyah, 157 n 2,158 n, 

Mu‘azam, Khwaja, one of the Amirs 
of Humayin, 568, 

Mwazzin, the crier of the honr of 


prayer, 472 and n 6, 600 and n 9, 
601 n, 


Mubaiyyin, a book on the Hanifite 


Theology, 450 and » 7, 


Mubarak, Malik, one of the Amirs of 


Snltiin Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 233. 


Mubirakabad, a city on the Jamna, 


893 and n 7. 


Mubarak Kabir, Malik,—one of the 


Amirs of the Tughlaq Shahi dy- 
nasty, 842 and » |. 


Mubarak Khan, son of Sultan ‘Alan-d- 


Din Khilji 272, 278. See Sultan 
Qatbu-d-Din Mubarak Shah, 


Mabarak Khan Aubadi, of the Anhadi 


family of Baiina, 385, 


Mubarak Khan, son of Bahidur Nahir, 


one of the Amirs of the Firiz Shahi 
dynasty, 360 and n 5, 


| Mubarak Khin Lihaini, Malik,—one 
| of the Amirs of Sultan Buhlal Lodi, 
3 | 409, 413 and n 12, 

Mubarak Khan, son of Malik Raji, 
one of the Amirs of the Firaz Shahi 












4 
; 
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Mubirak of Nagor, Shaikh, father of 
Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl ‘Allimi, 421, 
516, 

Mobiarakpir, 398. 

Mubarak Qurangal, Malik, assumes 
the title of Mubarak Shah as ruler 
of Jannpir, 360 and n 1, 

Maobarak Shah, son of Sultan ‘Aliu-d- 
Din Khilji. See under Sultan | 
Qntbu-d-Din Khilji. 

Mubarak Shah, son of Sultén Buhlil 
Lodi, 409. 

Mubarak Shah, son of Masnad-i-‘Ali 
Khizr Khin, of the Saiyyid dynasty 
of Dibli, 10 n 2, 307, 381 and n 3, 
382, 383, 384, 385 and n 3, 386, 387, 
388 and n 2, 389, 390, 391, 392, 393, 
394, 395, 396, 398, 400 and n, 403. 

Mubarak Shah, Suljann-sh-Shargq, 
Qaranqal, raler of Jaanpir, 360 and 
n 1, 361, 363. 

Mubdrak Shahi, an historical work by 
Yahya ibn Ahmad Sirhindi, 10 n 2, 
67 oa n2. See under Tarikh-i- 
Mubarak Shahi. £ 

Mubiriz Khan, one of the great Amirs 
of the Firaz Shahi dynasty, 375. 

Mubiriz, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty, 384. 

Mubiriz Khan, son of Nigam Khan 
Sir, ascends the throne with the 
title of Muhammad ‘Adil or more 
commonly ‘Adli, 495 and n 4, 535 
and nn 6 and 7, 536. See under 


*Adli, 








Mubashir Chap, Islam Khan, the 
Vazir, one of the Amirs of the 


Firaz Shahi dynasty, 344, 845, 
See also under Islam Khin. 












Mobashshir, one of 
Sultan ‘Alin-d-Din Khi 
Mubin, . commentary 


Gujrat under Sultan Firoz | 
334 and » 3, 387, 846, See un 
Farbatu-I-Malk. ; 

Mufiz, Al--—the man in charge 
arrows in the game of maisir, 369 
nl, R : 

Mufti, a law officer who gives Satwas 
or legal decisions, 317 andn6. 

Mughailén, for Ummu-ghailan, @ 
thorny tree, 550 and n 1, 624 1, 

Mughaiyyir, variable as applied to the 
pulse, 533 n. ae 

Mughals, the. See under the Mnghils, 

Mughirah ibn al-Ahnaf Yezdibah or 
Yezdezbah, ancestor of Imam 
Bukhari, 6 n 3. 

Mughig of Hansi, Qigi, one of the 
most learned men of the time of 
Sultin Jalila-d-Din Khilji, 245, 

Mughni _fi-sharhi-l-Majaz, ‘Sadidi’s 
commentary on the Mijaz in Medi- 
cine, 31 n, 320 n. 

Mughul Road from Agra to Allahabad, 
486 n 6. 

Mnughulpir, popalar name of the town 
of Ghiyaspir, 236. fi 

Mnghiils, the, 125 and n 8, 126 and » 4] 

1, 129 n 2, 132, 145 nm 2, 186, 187, 

188, 190» 2,192, 196 and m1, 2050 
n 2, 207, 220, 222, 286, 249, 250 and | 
n 5, 251, 262, 254, 256, 258, 261,. Ei 
264, 292, 298, 805 n 3, 323, 328, | 
335, 359, 365 n 8, 441, 454, 468, 464, 
469, 471, 474, 486 6, ceed me 








cil Index. 


556, 575 n 1, 592, 593 and x 9, 618 
ni. 

Muhajirin, the,—Meccan Muslims 
who emigrated with Muhammad, 
215, 216 n. 

Muhammad, the Prophet, 2n 5, 3nn 
4and 6,4,121, 1821, 46n 5, 
57, 59 und nn 2 and 4, 74. 2, 97 
n 4, 105 and n 2, 106 nn 1 and 5, 
110 nn 1, 8 and 4, 111 n, 189 n 5, 
147 n 8, 149 n, 156 » 5, 15871, 
194, 201 n 2, 207, 216 n, 254, 292 
n 6, 303 n 4, 868 n 1, 869 n 3, 876, 
412 7 1, 420 n 8, 446 n 5, 478, 474, 

* 480, 488 n 5, 490 n 5, 605 n6, 519 
and n 4, 572, 577 n, 585 n 10, 
589, 596, 602 n 7, 622 and n 3, 
626 n 1, 627 and n 3, 631 n 1, 633, 
636, 

Mubammad ibn ‘Abdna-llah ibn al- 

~ Hasan ibn al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Abi Talib, 74» 2. 

Mubammad ibn ‘Abdn- $-Samad, one 
of the Amirs of the Ghaznivide 
dynasty, 44. 

Muhammad ‘Adil, commonly known 

as ‘Adli, of the Afghan Sir dynasty 
of Dihli, 495, 636. See under 

- Mubariz Khan, son of Nizim Khin 
Sir and also under ‘Adli. 

Muhammad ‘Adil, of the Tughlaq 

shahi dynasty, 274. See under 

~ Muhammad ibn Tughlaq Shah and 
. under Malik Fakhru-d-Din 









‘Aufi, author of the 
at and Tazkiratu: gh- 












‘Mubammad Ghori, 
i Sultan 


Muhammad of Badion, Saiyyia, one 
of tho Maliks of Sultin Firoz Shah 
335 and n 6. ice 

Muhammad Bahidur, Sultin of Kor, 
556 and n 3. Sco Khizr Khan, son 
of Muhammad Khin Ganria, 

Muhammad Bakhtyir Ghivri, Malik, 
one of the Generals and slaves of 
Sultan Mnu‘izza-d-Din Muhammad 
Sim, 81 and » 2, 82, 83 and nn 2 
and 8, 84 and n, 85 and n1, 86. 
See the next. 

Mohammad Bakhtyir Khilji, Malik, 
8ln 2. Same as the above (¢. v.). 

Mabammad Baqi Majlisi, author of 
the Haydtu-l-Quléb, 110 n 8, 

Muhammad, son of Bihir Khan, Sultin 
of Qanauj and the eastern districts, 
contemporary of Sultin Ibrahim 
Lodi, 443. Same as the next (q v). 

Muhammad, son of Darya Khan 
Lihani, Sultin of Bihar, originally 
called Bihar Khan or Bahadur 
Khin, 435 and n 7, 436, 468, 469. 
Same as the above (q. v.). 

Mulammad Farmali, Shaikh, known 
as Kala Bhar, nephew of Sultan 
Buhlil Lodi, 411 n 2, 413 n 13, 
414, 

Mohammad Ghans of Gwiliar, Shaikh, 
contemporary of Babar, 445, 459. 
Muhammad, son of Sultin Ghiyisu-d- 
Din Balban, 187, 190 n 2, 205 and 
n 2, 213. Called the Khan-i- 

Bnzurg, the Khin-i-Ghizi, the 

Khan-i-Shahid and Qaan-i-Mulk. 

popular name of 

Mu‘izzu-d-Din Muhammad 

who is also known as Shihi- 


Index. “ae 


Muhamniad Gokultish, one of the 
Amirs of Babar, 441. 

Mahammad ibnu-l-Hasan, the famous 
jurisconsult, 30 n 1, 

Muhammad Hasan of Igpahan, Mirza, 
—the poet kuown as Zarif, 682 n, 
Mubanmad Humiayiin Mirza, son of 
Babar, 439, 442, 444, 445. Bee 

under Humayun, 

Mokhammnad Humiyain  Padishih, 
Emperor of Hindistan, 450, 451, 
453, 454, 472, 500, 503, 529, 569, 
696, 608 and n 5. See the above 
and also under Humayin, 

Muhammad, son of Ildighiz and his 
successor as Atibak of Agarbaijan, 
158 n 3. 

Muhammad Khin Aubadi, ruler of 
Baiana, contemporary of Mubarak 
Shih of the dynasty of the Saiyyids, 
$86, 387 and n 4, 

Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan Firoz 
Shih Tughlaq, 324, 336, 337. See 
Nisiru-d-Din Muhammad Shah, and 
also Muhammad Shah. 

Muhammad Khiu Gauria, the ruler of 
Kor, contemporary of ‘Adli, 555, 
656. 

Mubammad Khin Kaki, Haji, one of 
the Amira of Humayun, 678, 581, 
586. 

Muhammad Khin of Nagor, contem- 
porary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 423 
and » 11. 

Muhammad Khan, grandson of Sultan 
Nisiru-d-Din of Malwa, contempor- 
ary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 423, 

424 and n 6. 

Mubammad Khan Sali, one of the 

Amirs of Humayin, 618 und n7,619. 








Mnbammad Khan  Sharafu-d-! 
Ughli Takla, Vazir of § 
Mabammad Mirza of Khurasan, 
and n 6. " 

Muhammad Khin Sir, assumes the 





title of Sultan Jalilu-d-Din ag 


governor of Bangala, 562. 


Mahammad Khan Sir, governor of 


the country of Chaund, 468, 469, 

Mohammad Khan Takli, Vazir of 
Sultin Muhammad Mirza, roler of 
Khurisin, 569 and n 6, 

Muhammad Khan, son of Zirak Khan, 
Governor of Samana under the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 397, 

Muhammad Khwirazm Shah, Snltan, 
of the Khwarazm Shahi dynasty “i 
Khnrisan, 71 and n 7, 

Muhammad Lodi, Sultan, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 444, 4711, See 
also under Mahmid Lodi, 

Muhammad, younger son of Sultan 
Mahmid of Ghaznin, 29, 33, 34, 44, 
45 and nn 2 and 3, 46, 47 n 38. 

Muhammad ibn Mahmid, the Khalj, 
feudatory of Kashmandi, uncle 
Muhammad Bakhtyar, 81 » 2. 

Muhammad, gon of Sultio Mas‘id ibn 
Mahmid Ghaznawi, 44 and » 1. 

Muhammad Mugaffar Vazir, one of 
the Amirs of the Firaz Shahi 
dynasty, 351, 

Muhammad pur ‘Aziz, Mulla, one of 
the Amirs of Humiyin, 460 "1. 
Muhammad Qandabari, Haji, LO 

Historian, 300 n 3. 

Muhammad ibn Qasim as-Saqafi, the 
conqueror and first governor of 
Sind, 11 and n 8, 12 2, 13 and 

nl, 1386 n 6. : 
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Muhammad ibna-l-Qasim —ibnu-l- 
Munabbih, governor of Sindh, 36 
n 10. 


Muhammad Sim, founder of tho 

~Ghori dynasty of India, 10 n 2, 74, 

75,89. Seo Mu‘izzu-d-Din Muham- 
mad Sam, 

Muhammad Shih, Mir, leader of a 
bund of robbers in the reign of 
Sultin ‘Alin-d-Din Khilji, 262, 263. 

Muhammad Shih, of the Mughal dy- 
nasty of Dihli, 25 n 6. 

Mubammad Shih I., son of Abmad 
Shih, Sultan of Gujarat, 357 » 8. 
Muhammad §hih ibn-i-Farid Khin, 
of tho Saiyyid dynasty of Dili, 

895, $97, 398, 399 and n 7. 

Muhammad Shah, son of Sultan Firtz 

; Shih, of the Tughlag Shahi dynasty 

of ~Dinn, 337, 338, 341, 842, 843, 

"844, 345° and nn 2 and 8, 346. 

Soo under Muhammad Khan. 

; mM ihammad Shah, son of Mabmid 

ies Sharqi, Sultan of Jaunpir, 403 and 

* n 8, 404 and n and n 2. 

a ‘Mabammad, son of Sultan Sikandar 

Lodi, 444, 4711, Seo also under 


ong 









Muhammad ‘Adil and also onder 
Ulugh Khan. 

Muhammad Tortaq, the Mughal, of 
the royal house of Khurasin, con- 
temporary of Sultan *Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 250 and n 10, 252 and n 2, 

Muhammad Ofi of Merv, author of a 
Tazkwa, 33andn1. See Muham- 
mad ‘Aufi, 

Mubammad Yahya, 602. 

Muhammad Yamin, Sultin, the ruler 
of Khurasin, 99 n 4, 188 n 1, 

Mohammad Yarghari, Mulla, one of 
the Amirs of Humiyin, 460 n 1. 

Muhammad Zaitin the Afghin, one 
of the Afghin Amirs of Babar, 445. 

Muhammad Zaman Mirza ibn-i- 
Badi‘u-z-Zaman Mirza ibn-i-Sultan 
Yusain Mirza, contemporary of 
Humiayin, 451, 452, 456, 458, 461. 

Muhammadabad, the town of Nagar- 
kot, 331. 

Mubammadabad, a city built by 
Sultan Muhammad Shah ibn Firoz 
Shah, 346, 347. 

Mubhammadans, the, 271 n 6, 302 n 2, 
412 nl, 415 n, 445 n 6, 483 n 5, 
523 n 6, 685 n 6. See also under 
the Mahometans and the Muslims. 

Muhamra, for Mutmara. See Shi- 

_ hab-i-Mutmara, the poet, 99 and 


ao 


Index. 


Muhra-i-Mar, the Bezoar stone called 
in Arabic Hajarw-l-Haiyyah, 117 
n 4, 

Muhur or Muhar, a coin, 306 and n 1. 

Muid Jajarmi, one of the poets of the 
time of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 
245, 

Mu ‘id of Tarkhan, author of a Turkish 
romance on the loves of Wamiq 
and ‘Azra, 40 n 1. 

Mu‘in Waiz, Maulana, 590, 

Ma‘inn-d-Din Chishti, Khwaja, a 
famons saint, 70 and n 2. See 
under Ma‘inn-l-Haqq. 

Mu‘ina-d-Din Hasan Chishti, Khwaja, 
702. See the above. 

Mu‘inu-d-Din, Shaikh, grandson of 
Manlina Ma‘in Waiz, Qazi of Lahor 
under Humiyin, 590. 

Mu‘inu-l-Haqq wa-d-Din 
Khwaja, 430. Same as Ma ‘inu-d- 
Din Chishti, (q. v-). 

Mnu‘inu-l-Mulk Miran Sadr, 395. See 
ander Miran Sadr Naib-i-‘Arg-i- 
Mamiilik. 

Muir's Life of Mahomet, 97 n 4, 105 
n 2, 149 n, 216 n. 

Mu‘izzi palace, the Kilighari palace 
(g.v.), on the banks of the Jumna, 
231. 

Mnu‘izzi Sultins, those of the slaves 
of Sultan Ma‘izzu-~ -d-Din Sim who 
attained sovereignty, 87 5. 

Mu‘izziyeh Kings, the Amirs of 
Sultan Ma‘izzn-d-Din Sam Ghiri, 
87, 90. 

Mu‘izan-d-Din Abn-l- -Harig Sinjar, 
5538, See under Sinjar. 

Mu‘izzu-d-Din Bahrim Shah, son of 
Sultan Shamsu- -d-Din Tyal-timish, 
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Ajmiri, 












121 and n 4, 122, 128 
124, 186, 

Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad, Sultan, 
Sultan Nasirn-d-Din ibn © 
Ghiyagu-d-Din Balban, 220 
n 2, 221 and n 8, 222, 228 and 
224, 226, 227, 228 and n 4, 229, 
245, See also under Kaiqubad, 

Mutizzn-d-Din Muhammad Sim 
Ghiri, well-known under the title 
of Sultin Shihabu-d-Din Ghari, 
10 2, 63, 64 and n3, 66 and 
n 2, 66 n 2, 67 and n, 69,71, 72, — 
73 andn 2, 74, 75, 76,77 and nw 
1 and 3, 78, 79, 80, 81, 88 » 8, 85, 
86, 89, 90. 

Mu‘izzu-d-Din Tughral, Governor of 
Lakhnauti, 186. See under Tugh- 
ral. 

Mujahid Khan, one of the Amirs of 
‘Adli, of the Afghin Sir dynasty, 
557. 

Mu‘jamu-l-Buldan of Yiqiit, a Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, 8 2, 263 n, 
476 n 5. 

Mujawwaf, hollow or weak, 301 and $ 





nil, 

Mijaz, a work on medicine, 5 n 3, 3 
81 n. See under al-Mughnt. 

Mujil, the man in charge of the arrows 
in the game of maisir, 369. its 

Majire-d-Din Abirija, Malik, one of ; 
the Amirs of Sultan Mubammad 
Tughtag Shah, 805. 

Mu'jizah, a miracle performed by & 
prophet, 626 n. 

Mujtahid, highest title among Muslim 
divines, 686 n 2. 

Mujtag-i-mugamman, a kind of metre, 
607 









Mukabir, » stubborn disputant, is 
and n 6, ave 
Mukhalafat, opposition, 576 n 5. 
Mukhilis, a servant of Malik Fakhrn- 
_ d-Din Silahdar (q. v.), 308. 
Mokhlis Khan, brother of Sultin 
~ Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, of Jaunpir, 

386 and n 7. 

Mukhtagar, of Sa‘du-d-Din at-Tafti- 

zanl, 428 n 3. 

Mukhtasgs Khan, brother of Sultan 
_ Tbribim Shah Sharqi of ne gaa 

_ 386 and n 7. 

Mulahidah, the, a sect of Muslim 
» heretics, 73 n 2, See the next. - 
Mulbidah, the, another name of the 
 Bitini sect of Shi‘ah Muslims, 22 

m8. See the above, 


Mulla Muhammad ‘Aziz, one of the ; 


: *, Amirs of | Humiyin, 460 and n 1. 
Z; Mulmul, the bodkin or style for 8p- 
plying kuhl, 153 n 8. 
anes (12, 19 and n 5, 20 and n 4, 
|, 28, 29, 44, 60, 66 and nn 2, 3 
and 5, 69, 793, 80 and n1, 87, 

+ 90,95, 98 and n 2, 120 and n 8, | 
(128 and m1, 129, 130, 182, 188 n 













198, 199, 208, 213, ‘217, 219, 
229, 


Rita town of, 82 and n 1. Also 


_ written Manér, 

Mun‘im Khan, Khan-i-Khinin, one 
of the great Amirs of Humiyin, 
562, 565, 567 and n 2, 591. 

Munsif, one of the bigh officers of 
the State, 497. 

Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikh of Badioni, 
11 and a 1, 332, 442, 447, 478, 497, 
545, 579, 610, 632. 

Muntakhabu-t-Tawérikh of Haran ibn 
Mubammad al-Khiki ash-Shirazi, 
lini, 

Mnqaddasa, a title of the town of 
Ij, 476. 

Mugaddasi, the Arab Geographer, 
217 n 2. 

Muqaddamzdda, a slave born in the 
house, 334 and » 1. 

| Muqaddam-zida of Kabul, 501. 


| Muqim-i-Salmin, in the desert of 


Arzhan between Bushire and 
Shiraz, 6721. 

Mugarrab Khan, title of Muqarrabn-l- 
Mulk, one of the Maliks of the 
Firiiz Shahi dynasty, 848 and » 7, 
349, 350 and n 8, 351, 354, 


sahil 187, 188,189 » 1,190 2, | Muqarrabu-l-Mulk, Malik, 346, 848. 


See the above. 


ae the servant of Khwaja-i- 


jahin ndib-i-Vazir of Gujrat, 313. 


jbil Khan, Malik, one of the re- 


Index. 


Murajjab, Al-,—a title of the month 
, of Rajab, 441 n 2, 

Mursad, son of Shaddad ibn ‘Ad, a 
king of the ancient Arabs, 263 n. 
Murtaza, the chosen, a title of ‘Ali ibn 

Abi Talib, 74, 629 and n 5. 
Misa al-Hadi, the ‘Abbaside Khalifah, 
75 nn. 
Mus‘ab, a traditionist, 18 » 1. 
Musbal, name of the sixth arrow in 
the game of maisir, 369 1. 
Mushaf, meanings of the word, 615 n 5, 
Musghtarik of Yagit, a Geographical 
work, 15 n 5. 
Mask, notes on, 172 n 2. 
Mugla sakhtan, meaning of the ex- 
pression, 296 n 2. 
Muslim ibnn-l-Walid, a poet of the 
Court of Hirinu-r-Rashid, 74 n 2, 
Muslim theologians, 614 n 2. 
Muslims, the, 83, 120, 143 n 3, 150 
n4, 176 n, 191 andn 3, 194 and 
nn 4 and 5, 204, 235, 256 » 4, 361, 
868 n 1, 377, 385 n 8, 387, 393, 395, 
428 n 4, 432, 477, 483, 509 n 5, 
514, 522 and n 5, 550, 565 and n 1, 
576.5, 577 », 600 9, 692 n 7, 
603 n 6, 625 n 5, 626 and n 6, 636 
n2. See also under the Mubam- 
madans and the Mahometaus. 
Mustafa, the Prophet Muhammad, 59, 
7A, 475. 
Mustafa Farmali, one of the Afghan 
Amirs of Hindistan, 444. 
Mustafaabad, pargana of, 596, 
Mustakfi bi-llahi Abu-r-Rabi Sulei- 
man, third of the ‘Abbasi Khalifahs 
in Egypt, 327 » 6. 
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Mustansir billah, the f 
fah of Baghdad, 88 » 3, | 
n 4, ° 

Mustung, village in the 
hood of Quetta, 56779. 

Mutarafiiz-i-ghali, a fanatical h 
626 and n 4. 

Mu‘tasim billih, eighth 
the House of ‘Abbas, 571 7 

Mutawwal of Sa‘du-d-Din at 
zini, 428 and n 3. 

Ma‘tazid bi-llahi Aba Bakr 
Mustakfi bi-llahi, sixth o 


the Hindis, 24n6. — s: 
Mutmara, See nite 


the Poet. es 5 
“on 





Muttra, District of, 184» 1, 

Mattra, town of, in the Doab, 
n 6. 

Mnwazzini, Maula Bnee 
author of a commentary on the 3 
_Miftdhu-l-‘Ulim, 428 m2. : 

Mn’yad Beg, one of the Amit 
Humayiin, 574. 

Mugaffar, Malik, Governor of Gujrat 
under Sultan Mohammad becca 
Shah, 314. 

Mugaffar Khan, canbe of Shih 
“Ali ruler of Kabul, 389, 890, 892. 

Mugaffar Shah of Gujrat, contem- 4 x 
porary of the Firdz Shahi dynasty, 
363 x 2. ig eae te 

Muyaffarnagar District, 378 ml sir 

Mu‘zam, Khwaja, one of | the Amira 
of Humayiin, 566. ape ae 

ee sg lain ‘* 


Dae ae. 








eviti Tndeg. 


N. 
Naharwala, a city of Gujrat, called 


Nabadwip, another name of Nadiya, 
old capital of Bengal, 82 » 4. 

Nabih, of the tribe of Quraish, killed 
at the battle of Badr, 74 n 2. 

Nadar Dev, Rai, Governor of Arankal 
under Sultin ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
265 and n 4. 

Nadim, foster-brother of Humayin, 
564 and nn 8 and 9. 

Nadiri-i-Samarqandi, Manlana, one of 
the poets of the time of Humiayiin, 
611, 612, 618, 616 and n 2. 

Nadiya, once the capital of Bengal, 
812,824 Called also Nidiya. 

Nafahatu-l-Uns of Maulana ‘Abdn-r- 
Rahman Jami, 270 and n 4, 609 n 5 

Nafd’isu-l-Ma’agir, Lives of the Poets, 
616 n 4, 618 n 5. 

. Najis, name of the fourth arrow in 
the game of maisir, 869 n 1. 
Nafs, the soul, 144 n 2, 145 n 1. 
Nafeu-l-‘Aql, the reason or discrimi- 
nating faculty, 145 n 1. 
Nafsu-l-Haydt, the breath of life, 145 
Oe ke 
Nafsw-n-Natiqah, the reasoning facul- 
: _ 145 n 1. 


i 












Nagar Kot. 
Kot, fortress of, 20n 5, 331, 


Nagar Cott, fortress of, 205, See 


495. Also called Bhim- 
dK E Najiitu-r-Raghid of Badaoni, 511 and 


also Patan or Pattan, 28 and n 2, 
71 and n 8, 89, 256 and n 4 282, 
Nihid, name of the planet Venus in 

Persian, 138 and » 3. 

Nahir, a Hindi General in the service 
of Sultan Mas‘id ibn Mahmid Ghaz- 
nawi, 36 and n 9. 

Nahsdn, Mars and Saturn as the two 
stars of ill omen, 217 n 5. 

Nahv (Tubfa) Taja-l-Mulk, one of 
the Maliks of Khigr Khan of the 
Saiyyid dynasty of Dibli, 876 and 
n 2. 

Nai, fortress of, 58 n, 54.nn 1 and 3. 

Naib of the barids, 286 n 1. 

Naib-i-Sh@hedda, Malik Sadhi Nadir 
(q.¥.), 878. 

Naib Malik,—or 

Niibu-l-Mulk Kafir, title of Malik 
Manik, the slave of Sultin ‘Alau-d- 
Din Khilji, 251 and n 7, 252, 256, 
265 and nn 1 and 6, 267, 268, 271 
n 6, 272, 278 and n 1. Called 
also Hazar Diniri. 

Nails, Paring of, 139 » 5. 

Nariman, one of the heroes of the 
Shahnama, 35 n 2, 72. 

Naisan or Nisin, first month of the 
Jewish year, LO8 n 4. 

Najam-i-Sini. See Najm-i-Saui. 


‘1 2, €09 and n 8. 


Shih, one of the Amirs of 
‘Safawi of Persia, 570. 
al, one of the Amirs of 
Safawi of a 
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Index, 


Najm-i-Sini Jsfahani, one of the 
Amirs of Shah Isma‘il Safawi of 
Persia, 570 n 5. 

Najmn-d-Din, Snaiyyid, regent of 
Malik Sikandar of Lihor (gq. v.), 
390. 

Najmn-d-Din Abi Bakr. the Sadrn-l- 
Mulk, Wosir of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Mas‘id Shah of the Shamsiyah 
dynasty, 124. 

Najmu-d-Din Hasan, Shaikh, 270 2 6. 
Same as the famous poet Mir 
Hasan Dihlavi (q. v.) 

Najmu-d-Din ‘Umar bin ‘Ali Qazwini, 
author of the Shamsiyah, 427 » 1. 
Nakhghab, fortress of, in Khurasan, 

570. Otherwise called Kush. 

Nama-i-hirad Afzd of Badaoni, 95 
and n 6. 

Na‘mat Khitan, wife of Qutb Khan 
Lodi (g. v.), 423 and n 2, 

Na‘mat Rusili,—or 

Na‘matu-llih Rusili, Mir Saiyyid, 
one of the poets and learned men 
of the time of Islem Shih Sar, 533 
and n 7, 584 and » 4 

Nami, son of Muhammad, son of 
Sultin Mahbmid Ghaznawi, 47 and 
n 3, 

Nanda, the Raji of Kalinjar, contem- 
porary of Sultan Mahmiid Ghaz- 
nawi, 25, 26. 

Nundana, a city on the mountains of 
Balnith, 22 and n 6, 128 and n 3. 
Nandanpoor, 128 n 3. Same as 

Nandana (q. 2.). 

Nagir, the small groove on the date 
stone, 496 n 10. 

Naqgara, a kind of drums, 143 n 2. 

Naqgh, ornamental figures, 588 n 4, 


| Narelu, a place in the neighbourhood 








































Nagshband, a weaver of 
adorned with fignres, 588 2 
Naqshband, Khwaja Bahau- 
Bokhara, a famous saint, 588 » ; 
Naqshbandi, Khwaja Khawind, 
temporary of Babar, 446, 
Nagqshbandi School, the, 588 4, 
Naqshbandi Shaikhs, the follower 
the renowned saint Khwaja Baha- 
u-d-Din Nagshband of Bokhara 
bee n 4. 3S 


river Sarsuti, 69 and n 4, ut 
Naran-Koe, town of, 85 4, 
Narbada river, the, 517 » 9. 
Narcissus, notes on, 373 and m3. 
Nardin, a perfume, 146 n 6. : 


of Dihli, 21 n 4. 

Nargis or Narjis, the poet’s narcissua, 
373 n 3. 

Nirkila, town of, 186 and n 4. 
Narma Shirin, the Mughal, brother 
of Qntlugh Khwaja (q. v.), 305, 

Narnali, District of, 85 and n 4 

Narnanl, in the province © nt 
365 n 8. See the two next. dag cot 

Narnol, capital city of the district of 
Miwit, 129 2, 865 and m8, 395, 
466. 

Narnil, district and town of, 985, r 
466. See the two above. 8 

Narsingh, Rai, 361 m 2. Sebi 
Harsingh. 

Narwan, the tree called @ulnar, a 
andn 3. 

Narwar, fortress of, @ dependency of 
Malwa, 129 n 4, 180 and n ne 422, 
and mw 8 and 5. Incase te , 

Narwar, Sarkar of, 180 nL eet: 
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| Nasiru- -d-Din Husain, the Amir-i- 
Shikar, one of the Maliks of Sultan 
Ma‘izzn-d-Din Muhammad Sim 
Ghiri, 74 n 1. 

Nasiru-d-Din Ismail Fath, Sultin, 
314, See Ismail Fath. 

Nasiru-d-Din Khusrii Khan, the 
favourite of Sultan Qutbn-d-Din 
Khilji, 290. See Khusra Khan 
Hasan Barawar bacha, 

Nasira-d-Din of Lakhnauti, Sultan, 
contemporary of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Tughlaq Shih, 209. 

Nasiru-d-Din Mabmiid I., Sultan, son 


Nasaf, a town of Khurisin, called 
also Nakhshab, 570 n 7. 

Na‘sh La‘dzar, the Chariot or the 
four stars composing the beans of 

. the Great Bear, 198 » 2. 

Nasib Khan Taghiichi,—or 

Nasib Khan Tughiji, one of the 
Amirs of the Afghin Sir dynasty 
of Dibli, 542, 593. 

Nasib Shah, Governor of Bangila, 
contemporary of Shir Shih and 

« Humiayin, 457. 

Nasibin, a town of Mesopctamia, 61 
























a 


nd. 
Nasikhu-t-Tawérikk of Lisinu-l-Mulk, of Sultin Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish, 
154 n 8, 91, 1263. ~ 


Nasirn-d-Din Mahmid IT., Sultan, 
son of Sultin Shamsn-d-Din Iyal- 
timish, of the Slave dynasty, 124, 
125, 126 and n 8, 127 andn 1, 
184, 135 n and n J, 136, 139, 187. 

Nisira-d-Din Mabmid Shih, ibn-i- ‘ 

Muhammad Shah, of the Firuz 
Shahi dynasty, 348, 3503. See 
under Mahmid Shah. 

Nasiru-d-Din of Malwa, Sultan, con- 
temporary of the Lodi dynasty of 
Dihli, 423, 424. 

Nisira d-Din Muhammad Humayun 

- Padighah-i-Ghazi, 451, 559. See 

under Humayin. 

Nasirn-d-Din Muhammad Shah, son 

— of Sultan Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 324, 

337. Bee under Muhammad Shah. 


Nasir Khan Afghan, one of the Amirs 
~ of the Afghin Sir dynasty, 592. 
ae Khin Tanta, 0 of ‘iad Gene- 
: as, 446 and ” st 
Nasirabid, in the Jodhpur bai, 
» Rajputind, 379 n 1. ; 
Nisiri, a poet of the time of Sultan 
Shamsn-d-Din Iyaltimish, 92. 
Nasiru-d- -Din Abu-l-Khair ‘Abdu- lah 
Baizawi, Qazi, 6 n 4. See under 
aizawi. 
ad-Din Ahmad Khattu, Shaikh, 
0 named lise eer n3. 






Index. 


Nasirn-d-Din Nusrat Shah, son of 
Fath Khan, son of Sultan Firoz 
Shah, 350. See under Nusrat Shah. 

Nasirn-d-Din Qabichah, Sultan of 
Sind, one of the slaves of Sultan 
Ma‘izzn-d-Din Sim Ghiri, 79 and 
n 8, 80, 88 and n 1, 90 and n 2. 

Nasirn-d-Din, son of Shamsn-d-Din 
Tyal-timish, 94. See under Nasiru- 
ad-Din Mahmid. 

Nisiru-d-Din Subnktigin, ruler of 
Kabul and founder of the Ghazni- 
vide dynasty, 18 and n 1, 14 and 
n1, 15. 

Nisirn-d-Din Tisi, 
brated mathematician and Shi‘ah 
divine, 577 n. 

Nasirn-l-Haqq, a title of kings, 161. 

Nasiru-l-Mulk ‘Adil Khan, 
the Maliks of the Firaz Shahi dy- 
nasty, 354. 

Nasr-i- Ta’ir, the constellation Eagle, 
821 and ” 3. 

Nasrain-i-falak, the constellations 
Eagle and Lyre, 630 n 1. 

Nasrat Khiin, 129 » 2. See Nusrat 
Khan, son of Fath Khan and grand- 
son of Sultan Firaz Shih. 

Nasrat Khin, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan ‘Alan-d-Din Khilji, 249. See 
under Nusrat Khan Jalisari. 

Nasro-llih of Bangala, Shaikh, uncle 
of Shaikh ‘Alii of Baiana, 507. 

Nath, one of the Chiefs of Hind under 
Sultan Mas‘id ibn Mahmid Ghaz- 

 nawi, 36 n 9. 

Naubat, music played daily by a band 

. at stated hours, 498 and n 8. 

Nanuroz, the greatest feast among the 
Persians, 166 n 1. 


Khwaja, a cele- 


one of 






























Nanshahr, a name of 
Shain (q. v.), 257, 
Naushahra, the town of 

465 and n 2. 


Kobad, King of Persia of the 
sanide dynasty, 46 and n 6, 1 

Nawdjil, voluntary prayers, 488 n 

Nawir. wife of al-Farazdaq, 
famous Arab poet, 287 n 2. 

Nawasa, a name of Sikhpal, 
grandson of Jaipal, contet 
of Sultin Mahmid of Ghaznin, : 
nm 4, 

Nazar Shaikh Jali or Juma ‘ali, one of 
the court officers of Humayin, 
601 and n 3. ie 

Nazarenes, the, 207. i 

Nizimu-d-Din, Maulina, one of the 
Amirs of Shir Shah, of the Afghin 
Sir dynasty of Dihli, 482 and » 3. 

Nizuki Maraghi, the Poet, contem- 
porary of Sultan Mn‘izgu-d-Din 
Sim Ghiri, 75. Lot 

Nebnia of the Pleiades, 630 n 4. Wis x 

Nehroila, a city of Gujrat, 28 in 
Same as Naharwala(g.v.). 9 = 

Nellore (Nilawar), town of, 265. 6. 

Neriman le Pehlevan, 35 » 2: See 


2 a2 RS 


re 





under Nariman. 
Newa Kishore Press, 4876, 0” 
Ney, Marshal, 157 » 2. Se ah x 
Ney Blias, Tartkh-i-Rashidi, 305, 464 . 
n8. Seo under Blias and Ross, 
Nijim Sani (Najm-i-Sini) Fsfahiniy 
one of the Amirs of Shah ‘Ismi'il 
Safawi of Persia, 570m 5. cial 5 ls 


Niky marriage ost pi nie eae 
cz = 





Resi Inde, 


Nim tree (Melia azadirachta), 129 
n 2. 
Nimak, meanings of the word, 493 n 2. 
Ni‘matu-lah of Baiana, Saiyyid, one 
of the learned and holy men of the 
_ time of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 424, 
Nimrod, 154 n 8, 207, 234, See also 
under Nimriid. 
Nimroz, territory of, 13 » 1, 29, 
Nimrid, 155 n, 176. See also under 
_ Nimrod. 
Nisin or Naisan, first month a 
Jewish year, 108 n 4. 
Nisiri Tiini, a celebrated Persian 
poet, 622, 
Nisapur,—or 
Nishapir, a town of Khurisin, 16 n 2, 
84, 36, 42 andn1, 43n1, 502, 
. 54n 1, 633. 
Niehtar, a lancet, 504. 
Nitas, Sea of,—the Black Sea, 153 
witty: 
Niwar, 495 n. 
Niyal Tigin Amir Ahmad, treasurer 
of Sultan Mas‘iid ibn Mabmiad 
. Ghaznawi, | 86 and mn 6, 8 and 9. 
fiyazi Afghina, the, 492, 493, 495, 
497, iol toa sia a 520, 









Nigam Khin of Baiana, one of tho 
Amirs of the Lodi family, 443, 445, 

Nigam Khan, son of Sultan Buhiil 
Lodi, afterwards Sultin Sikandar 
Lodi, 411. 

Nigam Khan, son of Hasan Khin Sir 
and full brother of Shir Shah, 467 
nm 5, 468, 495 and m 4. 

Nigam Shih Babri, ruler of the 
Dakkan, 625 and n 3, 635, 686, See 
also under Nigama-l-Malk Bahri. 

Nigam Shahi dynasty of the Dakkan, 
533 n 6. 

Nigami, nom de plume of Khwaja 
Nigamn-d-Din Ahmad, author of 
the Tabaqit-i-Akbari, 10, 45 and 
nil. 

Nigami,—or 

Nizgimi Ganjawi, Shaikh, the famous 
Persian poet, 96n1, ll4an2, 174 
nn 2 and 3, 269 n 6, 298 and n 4, 

Nigamu-d-Din, Malik, nephew of 
Maliku-l-Umara Kotwal of Dibli 
(q. v.), 220 and n 3. 

Nigimu-d-Din Ahmad, father of 
Manlana ‘Abdno-r-Rabmin Jimi, 
272 n 1. 

Nigimu-d-Din Ahmad, son of Khwaja 

; ‘Magim Harawi, author of the 
| ‘Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 9n2, lOn, 45 

62, 63 n, Sicilibe ee 


d-Din ‘Alaqa, Malik, Wasir 
tin Autiea2-Din Kaiqubad 
, yy 220, 221 


’ 


ee 


Indez. 


Nizamut-Tawarikh of Nigimu-d-Din — 
Abmad, more commonly known as 


Nizimn-d-Din Auliya, son of Ahmad 
Danyal,—the Prince of Holy men, 
71 n 2, 236 and n 2, 266 andn 1, 
267, 269 n 5, 270 and n 6, 271 nn 1 
and 4, 284, 301, 610 and n 4, 611 n. 

Nigamn-d-Din Beghi Malik Shah, the 
Turkoman, contemporary of Sultan 
Mas‘id Ghaznawi, 39. 

Nigimu-d-Din Malik Shih, the Saljiq, 
41. See under Malik Shah Sal- 
jaqi. 

Nizamnu-d-Din of Ondh, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultin Firoz Shah 
Toghlaq, 334. 

Nizamu-l-Auliya, 236 and n 2. Same 
as Nizamu-d-Din Auliya (q- v.). 

Nizimn-l-Mulk ‘Aliqa, Wazir of 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad of 
the Balbani dynasty, 222, 224, 226, 
230 n1. See also under Nizamu-d- 
Din ‘Alaqa. 

Nigama-l-Mulk Babri, King of the 
Dakkan, 538, 534, 625 and m 3. 
See also under Nizam Shah. 

Nigimu-l-Mulk Husain, son of Amir 
Miran, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Firoz Shih, 333 and n 2. 

Nigimu-l-Mulk Jandi (Junaidi), Wazir 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Iyal- 
timish, 90, 98, 119, 120. 

Nigamn-l-Mulk Jundi (Junaidi), 120. 
See the above. 

Nizamo-l-Mulk of Karra, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Mubammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 311. 

Nigimu-l-Mulk Muhazzabu-d-Din, 
Wazir of the Shamsiyah Sultans, 
120, 122, 123 and n 8, 124. 

Nizamu-t-Tawarikh of Baizawi, 103, 
84. 7, 51, 


1 





the Tubagat-i-Akbar?, 10 and n 3. 


Noah of the Scriptures, 61 n 5, 154 — 


n2, 19871. 

Noldeke’s Beitriige zur Kenntniss der 
Poesie der alten Arabe, 99 n 6. 

North-Western Provinces of India, 
218 n 3, 377.8, 4104, 486 n 6, 
546 nn 3, 4.and 5. 

Northern Asia, 191 » 2, 

Northern India, 23 n 2. 

Noshaba or Nishaba, image of, 331, 
332 n. 

Nowshera (Naushahra), town of, 465 
and n 2. 

Nida Bahadur Shah, Governor of 
Sunar Ganw, contemporary of Sul- 
tin Ghiyasn-d-Din Tughlag Shah, 
299, 300. 

Nadia ,—or 

Nadiya, old capital of Bengal, 82 and 
n 4, Called also Nadiya (q. v.)- 

Nah and Patal, name of a place, 359. 
See also under Nah Patal. 

Nah ibn Lamak, Noah of the Scrip- 
tures, 154 and n 2, 556, See also 
under Noah. 

Nib, son of Mansir, son of Nah 
Samini, of the dynasty of the 
Saminis, the kings of Khorasan 
and Transoxiana, 14 n 1, 15 and 
n 4. 

Nih Patal, a ford on the river Jamna, 
386. See also Nah and Patal. 

Nuh Sipihr, one of the poetical works 
of Mir Khusri, the famous poet of 
Dihli, 273 n 8, 27401. 

Nahani, for Lahani (q. v.), 413 n 3. 

Nuhani Afghins of Baiina, 549. 













oxiv> Index: 


Nikhani, for Lihani(q. v.); 413 and 
mn 8 and 12. 

Nukhbatu-d-Dahr of Dimashqi, 147 
n3, 

Numbers, the Book of, 302 n 2. 

Niru-d-Din ‘Abdu-r-Rahman Jami, 
Mulla, 32 2, 272n1. See under 

, Jami, 

Nirn-d-Din Muhammad Ofi of Merv, 
83 n1. See under Muhammad Ofi. 

Nishiba or Noshaba, image of, 331, 
332 n, 

Nusrat Jalisari, Malik, 247. See un- 
der Nusrat Khan Jalisari. 

Nusrat Khan, son of Fath Khan, son 
of Sultan Firoz Shih, 350. See 
under Nusrat Shah. 

Nusrat Khin, son of Ghiyisu-d-Din 

. Tughlaq Shih, 297. 

Nusrat Khin Gurgandaz, one of the 

Maliks of the Firiz Shahi and 


Saiyyid dynasties, 364 -and n 1, 
390, 391. 

Nusrat Khan Jalisari, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan ‘Alin-d-Din 
Khilji, 247, 248, 249, 254, 256, 
258. 

Nusrat Khan Karkandiz, 364. See 
under Nusrat Khin Gurgandaiz. 

Nusrat Khan Lihani, one of the 
Generals of Sultin Ibrahim Lodi, 
4461. See under Nasir Khan, 

Nusrat Khin Malika-sh-Sharq Mar- 
win-i-Danlat, one of the Mahks of 
Sultan Firoz Shah, 335 and n 1, 
376. 

Nusrat Khikhar, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Snltin Mabmiid of the 
Firiz Shahi dynasty, 358 n 6. 

Nusrat Shah, Sultin, son of Fath 
Khin, son of Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, 350, 351, 352, 354, 359, 





Ochus, father of Parysatis, wife of 
- Alexander the Great, 332 n, 

Ola Dihli, 366 n 1, 472. 

Oloug Beg, the royal astronomer, 

198 n 2. 

‘Omar Khayyim, the celebrated Poet, 

14401, 47401, 
e crest notes on, 147 n 3. 












Oodypur, called also ‘some town 
13 


oO. 


297 n, 298 n2, 332 "2, 3394, 
507 » 2, 583 nn 1 and 6, 571 n 9, 
584 n and n 3, 633 n 1. 
Oriental Proverbs, Roebuck’s, 57 n 2, 
58n1, 218 n2, 244n5, 30103. 
Orientals, the, 147 n 1. 
Orissa, 125 n 3, 299 n 2, 471 linet 
554. 
Osbaks, the. See under the Ozbaks. 
Osborn’s Islam under the Arabs, 157 
n 2, 


| Osrishna, a town beyond Samarqand 


in Transoxiana, 59 n 1. 
Oudh, 81, 87, He 125, 131, 222 and n 


Index. 
Oxyartes, father of Roxana, nite ot 


Owl, the,—the type of ill-omen, 58 n 
1, 157 and n 1, 191 "3. 

Oxus, the, 15 n 5, 23 n 1, 27 nn Land 
2, 61 » 5. See also under the 
Jaihin and the Jihin, 


Pabandh Khabrak,—or 

Pabandh Khazak, one of the Amirs 
of Islem Shah, of the Afghan Sir 
dynasty of Dibli, 495 and n 5. 

Paidham, town of, 377. 

Padmiwati, name of a place, 329, 

Padzahr, the Bezoar stone, called 
Hajaru-l-Haiyyah, 118 2. 

Paik or Paik, a runner, 302 and n3. 

Pak Patan,—or 

Pik Pattan, the town of Ajidhan, 
133 n, 355 n 1, 362 n 2, 863 n, 520 
n 2. 

Pakhawaj, a large kind of dram, 557 
and n 3. 

Palam, town of, 311, 351 and n 10. 

Pilhanpir, for the town of Llahpir, 
410 n 3. 

Palmer's Qur'an, 194.” 4, 216 n, 372 
nl, 5197. 

Palwal, township of, 547 and n 5, 

Pan, or betel, 303 n. 

Panchina river, the,—in Magadh, 82 
ni. 

Pandiah, town of, 325 3, 329. 

. andis, family of the, 293 » 5. 

Paneali, town of, 8L-n 4 

Panipat,—or 

Panipath, town of, 21 » 4, 343, 351 
352, 854, 366 and n 3, 391, 440, 

. 468, 592, n 9, 609 n 5, 


P. 


Alexander the Great, 381210, 
Ozbaks, the, a tribe of the Tur! 





n 7. See the Osbaks, 





Panjab, the, 78 and n 8, 90, 128, 217, 
388, 880 n 2, 891, 487 n 8, 446, 
462, 464, 466 n 6, 491, 492, 498, 
505, 518, 520, 623, 580, 534, 542, 
543, 559, 590 n 5, 594, 596, 598 n 
10, 601. 3 

Panj Bhaiya, or the five brothers, Amira 
of the Afghan Sir dynasty of Dihli, 
544, 547. 

Panjgah, town of, 622. 

Panj Ganj, one of the poetical works 
of Mir Khusri, the famous poet of 
Dihli, 269 n 5. 

Panjnad river, the, 66 » 3. 

Panna, town and district of, 416 » 6, 
417 and nn 5, 6 and 7, 433 n 3. 

Pantar, township of, 569 and » 7, 
560. 

Panwirs, the,—a clan of the poi 
384 and n 3. 

Parak, the star Canopus, 152 n 6. 

Param Talao, name of a place, 329. 

Parama Dev, one of the Rajas of 
Hindistan at the time of Mahmid 
of Ghaznin’s iuvasion, 29 n. — 

Parbati, the,—a tributary of the 
Chambal river, 385 n 3. 

Parihan Dev, Rai, contemporary of 
Sultan Firoz on Tughlaa, 8 829 
and n 9 ‘ 

paring of nails, 189°», ni otace m 









exvi Indee. 


Paris, 67 n I, 228 w 1, 265 n 5, 272 n, 


Bll n 5. 
Parshadar, for Parshawar (q. v.), 591 
mA 


Parshawar, halting-place of, 591 and 


n 4. 


Parshawara, original name of the 


town of Peshawar, 48 n 5. 


Parshir, the modern Peshiwar, 48 


and n 5, 66 and n 6. 

Parysatis, wife of Alexander the 
Great, 332 n. 

Pasghila, town of, 583 and n 2, 

Patal, town of, 359, 

Patal, a mat, 618 n 2. 

Patan or Pattan, a city of Gujerat, 
anciently called Naharwala, 28 and 
n2, 71 and» 8, 

Patan-i-Panjab, the same as Pak 

. Patan or Ajidhan, 133 n, 520, 

Patar or Patur, a dancing girl, 332 n 
5, 496 and n 4, 

Pitar, name of a place, 559 n 7. 

Pathan Kings of Dehli, Thomas's, 64 
n 38,77 72, 838, 87 nn 1 and 6, 

— 88n1, 9105, 210 m 1, 126 » 3, 
135 n 1, 269 nn 1 and 2, 307 n, 310 

_ n2, 811 n4, 325 n 1, 326 n, 327 n 6, 
837 n 4, 344.07, 845 n 4, 346 7 5, 
847 n 3, 351 nn 4, 9 and 11, 352 
n2, 359 4, 366 nn land 4, 399 

m7, 400 n 1, 556 n 5, 618 m1. 
Pathna, for the town of Panna, 417 
no. 














Rai, Governor of Ajmir, 
ORAL of Sultan Mu‘izau-d- 
ad Sam me i 70, 
















Patiali, town in Aliganj tahsil Etah 
District, N.-W. Provinces, 81 and 
n 4, 185 and n 1, 218 and n 8, 413 
andn 10. See the above. 

Patitah, town of, 81 n 4 

Patna, town of, 82 n1, 415 and n 3, 
416, 417, n 5, 470, 471, 485. 

Patna, for the town of Thatta, 408 n 7, 

Patta, name of a place, 416 n 6. 

Pattan or Patan, a city of Gujerit, 
28 and n 2, 7l and n 3. 

Pattan of the Panjab, the same as 
Pik Pattan or Ajiidhan, 520 and 
n 2. 

Patur or Pdtar, » dancing girl, 332 
n 5, 496 and n 4 

Patur bdzi, a kind of entertainment, 
332 and n 5. 

Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire 
Turk-Oriental, 91 m 1, 215 nn 1 
and 5, 240 n 6, 250 6, 258 n 5, 
259 n 1, 292 n 3, 313 n 38, 825 n 2, 
353 n 1, 83547, 424 n 3, 489 nn 4 
and 7, 440 n, 464 5, 468 n 2, 494 
n7,497 1, 5431, 568 » 5, 569 
nn 5 and 6, 574 n 5, 5789, 580 
n 5, 592 n 5, 696 n 6. 

Payak, for the town of Prayig (q. v.), 
415 n 5. 

Payik, a runner, 302 n 3. 

Perceval. See under Caussin de Per- 
ceval. 

Persia, 33 n 1, 4656, 1195, 141 
n 4, 209 n 8, 283, 421, 618 n 1. 

Persian Game of Chess, 103 n 1, 
115 n, 479 n 7. 

Persian Grammar, Platt’s, 546 n 1. 


- Persian ‘Iraq, 30 n 1. 
2 | Persians, the, 85n 2, 43 1, 93n 4, 


1043, 109 m 4, 165 m1, 170» 


Index, ; oxvii 


175 n, 198 n 2, 280 n 4, 253.6, 
280 n 3, 476 n 5. 

Persico-Latinum Lewicon, Viiller’s, 
440 n. 

Pertab, Rai, one of the Maliks of 
the Saiyyid dynasty of Dihli, 401 
n 2, 

Perthas, son of Gaz the son of Japhet, 
61 n 5, 

Peshawar, 18, 48 n 5, 66 n 6, 1283. 

Philosophers, Four kinds of, 181 
n 2. 

Phoonicians, the, 104 n 2, 

Phthisis, 319 and n 4, 320 n. 

Pilband, a stratagem in the game of 
Chess, 114 n 2. 

Pind Dadan Khan tahsil, Jhilam Dis- 
trict, Panjib, 437 n 8. 

Pindar Khilji, Malik, called Qadr 
Khan, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 302. 

Pingal, the Science of Music, 332 and 
n 4 

Pingala,—or 

Pingalaniga, the inventor of Hindi 
Prosody, 332 n 4. 

Pir Mubammad, Mirza, grandson of 
the great Timir, King of Khurasan 
and Mawara-an-Nahr, 352, 368, 355, 

358 n 6. 

Pir Muhammad Khan, Governor of 
Balkh, contemporary of Humayin, 
581, 582. 

Pir Roshan, name of Bayazid Ansari, 
founder of a Sifi sect, 58 6. 

Piraha, a ford on the river Ganges, 
377 and n 1. 

Pirin, one of the companions of 
Afrasyab, in the Shah-nama of 
Firdausi, 180 1 2. 









Pirey, Governor of Ghaznin, lon de 
Piseus, the Tyrrhenian, ici 


the rostrum, 29 n 5. ; Ae F 
Pithora, Rai, 257 and n 3. See nee 
Rai Pathirai of Ajmir. oi 


Piyada-i-asli or original pawn, ab 
Chess, 114 n 2. 

Plague, bubonic, 524 and n 1. 

Plato, 181 n 2, 520 n 7. 

Platt’s Gulistdn, 187 n 2. 

Platt’s Persian Grammar, 5646 n 1. 

Pleiades, the, 198 and n 2, 367 n 3, 
630 and n 4. 

Pliny, 23 n 8, 24 n 6, 304.5, 

Polo, game of, 417 n 8. 

Pompeii, 119 n 5. 

Poni, town of, 384 n 1. 

Portugal, 543, 

Portuguese, the, 454 n 7. ; 

Postin, a sheepskin coat, 617 and m 4, 
6igsn 1. 

Prayag, the ancient name of Allah- 
abad, 415 and n 5, 

Prayer, five stated times ot, 147 
n 2. 

Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, 18 m 1. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 559 n 5, 

Proeneste, oracle of, 412 n 1. 

Prolégoménes d@’Ibn Khaldin, de 
Slane’s, 151 n 4, 157 m1, 181 n 2, 
191 n 2, 217 » 5, 244. 6. 

Prolégoménes des Tables Astronomiques 
@Oloug Beg, 198 n 2. 

Prosody, Ranking’s Elements of Arabic 
and Persian, 607 n. 

Proverbia Arabum, Freytag’s, 157 » 1, 
458 n 3, 607 n 3, 580m 1, 

Proverbs, Roebuck’s, 57 » 2, 581, 
218 n 2, 244 n 5, 301 n 3, 


exviii Index. 


Psalms, Book of, 486 n 4, 

Ptolemy, 364 n 4, 382 n 4. ' 

Pufak or Tufak, a long tube for 
throwing balls, 159 n 2. 

Pihi, a ford on the Ravi, 383 and 


‘| Paranmal, son of Silhadi, one of the 
Chiefs of Rai Sen, contemporary 
of Sher Shah, 475, 476 and n 3, 

Purifications enjoined by Mubam- 
madan law, 603 n 2, 


n 10, 384 n 1, 892, Pushakal,—or 
Pija of the Hindis; 484 n 1. Pushkal, the rainy season in Turki 
Punjab. See under the Panjab. 825 n 2. ; 


Pulaq-Siriq, mame of a place, 569 | Puttyaly, for the township of Baitili 


and n 8, — on the banks of the Ganges, 360 
Puranas, the, 293 n 6. n3, 


Qaiin, title originally given to the 
supreme sovereign of the Moguls, 
145 n 2, 

Qian-i-Mulk, title of Sultin Mubam- 
mad, son of Snuitin Ghiyisu-d-Din 
Balban, 187, 189 and » 1, 217. 

‘Qaani, the famous Persian poet, 253 


Qabil Qiwamn-l-Mulk, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Saltan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shih, 304, 315. 

Qabil Sarbardadér, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultin Firoz Shah Tagh- 
laq, 328 and n 1. 

Qabil Toriband, Malik, one of the 



















n6. Amirs of Sultin Firoz Shih Tugh- 
Qabd, a tanie worn by men, 120 laq, 328 n 1, 
nT. Qabilpira, a qnarter of Badion, 


Qaba Khan Gang, one of the Amirs 
of Humiyiin, 597. 

Qabaq, a gourd in Turki, 621 n 4, 

622 and n 1. 
-Qabay andazi, the game of, 621 5. 

He _ See the next. 
‘ aq bazi, a game of the ancient 
mins, who used to hang up 
ooden gourd as a mark for 
y, 621 » 4, See also the 


835. 

Qadan Khan, or Qadr Khan, son of 
Sultan Mahmid Khilji of Malwa, 
399 n 1. 

Qadar Khin, King of Turkistan, 
159 n. 

Qadir Khan, the son of Mahmid Khan 
of Kalpi, one of the Amirs of the 

_ Firoz Shahi and Saiyyid dynasties, 
875, 386. 

Qadir bi-lahi Abnu-l-‘Abbas, Ahmad 

jadion | ibn Ishaq ibn al-Muqtadir, Khalifah 

| of the Honse of 











- sd 





Index. 


Qady Khin, son of Sultan Talilu-d- 
Din Khilji, 231, 244, 247 n and 
n 5, 
Qadr Khan, son of Sultin Mahmid 
Khilji of Malwa, 399 and n 1. 
Qadr Khan, Malik Pindar Khilji, the 
ruler of Lakhnauti, one of the 
Amirs of Sultin Muhammad Tugh- 
laq Shah, 302, 308. 
Qif, Kob-i-, a fabulous mountain 
round the world, 485. 
Qafiyah, the rhyme, a term of Pro- 
sody, 141 n 3, 607 and 7 8. 
Qi’im, Al-—, the promised Mahdi, 
671 n 2. 
Qairawin, the ancient Cyrene, in the 
province of Tunis, 167 and n 4. 
Qaisar or Cesar, 145 and 7 2. 
Qaizuran, probably al-Khaizuran, a 
cemetery at Baghdad, 59 n 1. 

Qalandars, a sect of derveshes, 284, 
235. 

Qilij Khin, son-in-law of Changiz 
Khan, 230. 

Qalij, a sword in Turki, 230 and n4, 

Qalj, modification of the word qalij 
(q.v.), 280 and n 4 

Qamaru-d-Din Qiran-i-Timir Khan, 
one of the Maliks of the Shamsiyah 

' dynasty of Dihli, 125 4. 

Qambar Diwana, one of the Amirs of 
Humiyiin, 597, 598, 599, 600. 

Qamurgha, a hunting ground in Turki, 
258 n 5. 

‘Qamis, the Arabic Dictionary of 
Firazibadi, 176 n 1, 182 4. 

Qanaj. Same as the town of Qananj 
(gq. v.)- 

‘Qananj or Qanaj, the Hindi capital 
of Northern India, 23 and nn 2 














and 4, 24, 25 n 4, 70, 114 12, 125; 
812, 329 n 2, 346, 347, 348. 
361, 362, 368, 364, 404 and 
409, 418, 431 and n 4, 434, 443, 
444, 452, 463, 472, 540, 568 0 6. — 
See Qannanj. , 

Qanauj, river of, 463, 

Qananj, Sarkar of, 410 » 4, 538. 

Qandahar, 16» 8,17, 458, 455, 456) 
462, 466, 560, 567 and n 9, 568, 
569, 573 and n 1, 674, 575, 578) — 
588 and n 6, 590, 591. : 


Qannanj. See under Qananj. ) 
Qdanin, a Geographical work, 14x 3, 
17 n4, Mi 


Qanin fi-t-Tibb, a work on medi- 
cine by the celebrated Ibn Sin& 
(Avicenna), 533 and » 1. 

Qaribeg, one of the Amirs of Mubarak 
Shah of the Saiyyid dynasty of 
Dihli, 285, 290. 

Qariacha Beg, the Governor of Qan- 
dahiar, contemporary of Humayun, 
560 and » 2. See also under 
Quracha Khin and Qarracha Khan, ‘ 

Qaracha Khin, 560m 2. Same as the 
above (q. v.). r g. bf 

Qarichal, another name of the moun+ ; 
tain of Himachal (gq. v.), 807 and 
n4, See also the next. © Lot 

Qarajal, the mountain of, 307 » 3, 4 
308 n 1. See the above. ’ 

Qari Khiti (Cathay), 71 » 7, 108 
n 3. z > pe 

Qardmitah, heretical sect of the, 22 
n3. ; ‘ 3 » 

Qaraqash, Malik, one of the Amirs 
of the Shamsiyah dynasty, 123.» 

Qari Qirchi, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. Fie A 
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Qarghan, Naib of the King of Khura- 

. pin, contemporay of Sultan Muham- 
mad Tughlaq Shah, 320. 

Qarn, an uncertain period of time, 
442 and» 1. 

Qarracha Khin, contemporary of 
Humiyiin, 586. See under Qaracha 
Beg and Quracha Khin. 

Qirin, the Korah of the Scriptures, 
249. 

Qashin, a district and town of Persian 
Triq, 30 n 1. 

Qasidah, a form of poem, 608 and 
n3. 

Qisim Husain Sultin Usbeg, one of 
the Amirs of Humayin, 463. 

Qasim Kahi, Maulana, otherwise 
known as Miyaén Kali Kabuli, one 
of the poets of the time of Huma- 
yin, 617, 584 and nn 1 and 38, 
601. 

Qiisim Sanbali, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty of Dihli, 
431 n 4, 443, 

Qasr Bagh, a palace in Dihli, 126 n 3. 

Qasr-i-Safed, a palace in Dihli, 82 
n 2, 183. 

Qassi, called also Saqif, founder of 
the Arab tribe of Saqif, 12 » 1. 

Qatarat-i-Naisan, converted into 
pearls, 108 n 4. 

Qazdir, an Amir of the Ghaznavide 

. dynasty, 48 and mm 3 and 4. 

Qari, an officer of justice under the 
_ Sadr, 610 n. 


=e Qiri-i-harkt, the planet Jupiter, 


368 and n 3. 
the heavens, the planet 


and n 3 


Qazi ‘Abid, ono of the posts of the 
reign of Sultan Firiz Shih Tughlaq, 
341 and n 2. 

Qizi Asir, contemporary of Sultan 
Ghiyisu-d-Din Balban, 217. 

Qazi Baizgawi, author of the Anwéru-t- 
Tansil and the Nizdmu-t-Tawarikh, 
6 and n 4, 34, 45, 52, 62, 63. See 
also under Baigiwi. 

Qazi Hamid of Balkh, a celebrated 
writer and poet, 76 and » 1, 

Qazi Khan, Ziau-d-Din, a court officer 
of Sultan Mubarak Shih of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 288, 289, 290. 

Qazi Mughis of Hansi, one of the poets 
of the reign of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Khilji, 245, 

Qazi Urdi, of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Khilji, 234. 

Qazwini, author of the Aséru-l-Bilad 
and the ‘Aja’ibu-l-Makklaqat, 27 
n 4,28 n, 792, 178 n 4, 

Qiblah, the direction in which Mus- 
lims turn in prayer, 368 n 1, 613 n. 

Qidah, arrows used for gambling, 
369 n 1. 

Qidam, explanation of the term, 
ln 4, 153 » 7. 

Qiran, Malik,—or 

Qiran-i-Timir Khan, otherwise called 
Timir Khan Qara Beg, one of the 
Shamsiyah Maliks, 125 and n 4. 

Qirdnu-s-Sa‘dain, a celebrated poem 
by Mir Khusri, the famous poet 
of Dihli, 135 n, 221 andn 2, 222 
and n 1, 223 and n. 

Qisagu-l-Anbiyd, Lives of the Pro- 
phets, 205 n 3. 

Qissa-i-Salaman wa Absal of Maulana 

— Jami, 272 1, 


naa 


Pr = ae, 


Qit', a district, 396 n 2. 

Qit‘ah, a term of Prosody, explana- 
tion of, 608 and n 3, 

Qitmir, the thin pellicle which covers 
the date-stone, 496 n 10. 

Qitrén, exudation from species of 
mountain pines, 182 and n 4. 

Qiwam, the stay or support of any- 
thing, 614 » 1. 

Qiwim Khin, one of the Maliks of 
Khigr Khan, the first of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 364, 375, 380. 

Qiwamn-d-Din Khndawandzada, one 
of the Amirs of Sultin Muhammad 
Taghlaq Shah, 314, 

Qiwimu-l-Mulk Malik Qabil or 
Magbil, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 304, 315. 

Qiyima-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad 
Balbani, 220, 224, 

Qizil Bish, the,—or 

Qizilbishes, Red-caps, 48 » 2, 480, 
570, 672 and n 8, &73, 574, 575, 
576, 578, 592 n 9, 627 n 7. 

Qoraish, tribe of. See under Quraish, 

Qubbatu-l-Islim, a title of the city 
of Multin, 133 n 2. 

Qubil Naib Vazir, the Khin-i-Jahan, 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Firoz 
Shih Tughlaq, 324, 

Qudsi, Mir Husain of Karbala, the 
poet, 623 and n 6. 

Qneen-consort of Humayun, 568. See 
Hamida Bini Begam. 

Quetta, 567 n 9. 

Quicksilver, called Abu-l-Arwah, 340 
n 2. 

Qual, centre of an army in Turki, 439 
n4. Called also Ghil. 
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Qilinj or Colic, notes on, 49 » 2. 

Quizum, the Ocean, 167, 

Quracha Khan, contemporary of 
Humiyin, 581 andn9, See also 
under Qaracha Beg and Qarracha 
Khan, 

Quraish or Qoraish, tribe of, 2x , 
110 % 4, 287 n 2. 

Qur'an, the, 2 2n 2, 3 and 4, 3nn1 


and 7, 4 and mn land2, Band 


n1,6nn1, 2and 4, 18n1, 2801, 
30 n 1, 61, 68n 4, 63 n 2, 102 and 
n4,108n 2, 1104, 1131, 115 
n2, 12673, 127, 128 n, 143 138, 
144n 2, 147 2, 150 nn 1 and 3, 
158 nandn1, 159 n 5, 175 n 4, 
183 n 2, 1911, 194 nm 1 and 4, 
201 n 2, 207 nn 1 and 4, 2127, 
216 n, 218 n 2, 249 n 8, 261 n 6, 
262 n, 279 n, 288, 292 n 6, 311, 
319 n 1, 321 n 5, 381, 883, 356 n 4, 
368 n 1, 369 n 1, 872 nm 1, 2 and 3, 
$73 n, 3926, 412 n 1, 429 n 6, 
446 and n 5, 449 n 7, 450, 481 n 9, 
485 nn 2 and 3, 486 n8, 510 and 
n6, 611 and n6, 614, 515, 616, 
517 n8, 5197, 5226, 524n 3, 
532 n 6, 547 n 14, 555 n 6, 568 n 3, 
577 n, 579 andn6, 596 m1, 603 
n 6, 615 and n 5, 632 n 1. 9 

Qur'an, seven manzils or divisions of 
the. 6 1. 

Qurchi, armed soldier in piteies 2 
ns. 

Qurra Qumir, one of the Matike ¥ 
the Khilji dynasty, 291, 293, 295 

Quriina, an armed soldier, 215 a 
n 8, Ms 

Quritnu-s- -Sumbul, a poison, V2 0 hi 

Qutds, the Tibetan yak, 5430 by 
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Qutb Khan, one of the Amirs of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 401 n 2, 
‘Qutb Khan, one of the Amirs of tho 
' Wali of Bangila, contemporary of 
Shir Khan Sir (q. v.) 470. 
Qutb Khan of Itawah, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi family, 443. 
Qatb Khan Lodi, cousin of Suitin 
Buhlul Lodi, 408 n 7, 404 and nn 2 
and 5, 405, 406, 407, 409 and n 7, 
423 and n 2. 
‘Qutb Khin Naib, one of the Amirs of 
Shir Shih, 476, 486, 488, 489, 490, 
Quyb Khin, son of Shir Khin Sir 
(q. v.), 457, 463, 472. 
Qutb Min&r of Dehli, called after 
Qutba-d-Din Oshi (q. v.), 123 n 5. 
Qutbiyah Amirs, the Maliks of Sultan 
Qutbu-d-Din Aibak (q. v.), 90. 
Qutba-d-Din Aibak or Tbak, Sultin, 
_ slave and adopted son of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din Ghiri, 70, 72, 77 
and n 3, 78 and 38,79 andn 3, 
80, 81 and n 2, 82 and n 2, 86, 87, 
88 n 1, 89, 90. 
Qutbu-d-Din Bakhtyar Oshi, Khwaja- 


i-Khwaijagin, a famons saint, 
known as Ka‘ki, 92 and n 2, 123 
and 7 5. 


Qutbu-d-Din Hasan, Malik, one of 
_ the Amirs of the Shamsiyah dy- 
nasty, 124, 





































Qutbu-d-Din, 


Qutbu-d-Din 


Qutbu-I-Mashayikhi-l-Tzam, 


Quilugh Khan, 


Qutlugh Khan the Vazir, 


Indea, 


Qutbu-d-Din Mabmid bin Mubaminaa 
Razi, author of the Sharh-i-Sham- 
siyah, 427 n 1, 

Qutba-d-Din Mubarak Shih, Sultan, 
son of Sultin ‘Alaa-d-Din Khilji, 

of the Khilji dynasty of Dihii, 278, 
274and m 1, 275, 282, 283, 284, 
289, 290, 291, 296 and n 3, 297. 

Qutbu-d-Din Shih, the son and suo. 
cessor of Muhammad Shih I, son 
of Ahmad Shah, Sultan of Gujarat, 
357 n 3, 

Saiyyid, Shaikhu-l- 

Islam of Dihli under the Sham- 

siyah Sultins, 123 and n 5, 182. 


Qutbu-d-Din, eldest son of Sultin 


Shamsu-d-Din lyal-timish, 98, 
Ushi, Khwaja, the 
famous saint, 92 and n 2, 123 and 
n 5. 


Qutbu-l-‘Alam Shaikh Ruknu-l-Haqq 


Quraishi, Shaikhu-l-Islim under 
Sultin Muhammad Tughlaq Shih, 
304 and n 4, 

Shaikh 
Sharafn-d-Din Muniri, a famous 
saint, 416 and n 18, 


Qutlugh Khan, one of the Amirs of 


the dynasty of Sultin Shamsn-d- 
Din Iyal-timish, 131, 132 and n 4. 


Qutingh Khan, one of the Maliks of 


Sultin Muhammad Tughlaq Shih, 
809, 311, 812, 318. 

Malik Fazlu-llah 
Balkhi, one of the Amirs of the 
Firiiz Shahi dynasty, 851 and n 2. 
Qin 
‘Sami‘u-d-Din, one of the Amirs of 
s Hasain Sharqi of Jaunpir, 


Index, 


Qutlugh Khwaja, the Mughul King of 
Khnrisin, 305. See also under 
Qutluq Khwaja. 

Qutlug Khan, brother’s son of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 259, 


cxxiii, 
Quting Khwija, the son of Dua, the 
Mnghnl King of Khorasan and 
Mawarau-n-Nahr, contemporary of 
Sultin ‘Alin-d-Din Khilji, 250 and. 
n 1, 258, 305, 





R. 


Races of the North-Western Provinces 
of India, Elliott’s, 122 n 1, 812 "7, 
8384 n 3, 408 n 1, 415 n, 

Radah, for Roh, a name of Afghinis- 
tin, 466 n 5, 493 n 6, 

Radhanpir, a city of Gujerat, 28 n 2, 
Tn 3. 

Radif, in Persian prosody the name 
given toa syllable or word follow- 
ing the rhyme, 141 3, 

Radif, in Prosody a letter of prolonga- 
tion before the rawi, 607 and n 4, 
Rafi‘n-d-Din Safawi of Ij, Mir Saiy- 
yid, Ha;rat-i-Muqaddas, contem, 
porary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 

445, 476 and n 5, 479, 513, 514. 

Rajizi, or heretic, a term applied to 
any of the Shi‘ah sects, 166 n Ty 
604 and n 5, 626 n 6. 

Rafz, heresy, 626 and n 6, 

Rahdbe, a canal or aqueduct, 459 
n 5, 

Rahé'e, 
nb. 

Rahab river, the, 131 and n 2, 231, 

251, 377, 379, 409. 3 
Rahim Dad, Khwaja, one of the Amirs 
of the Lodi dynasty, 445 and » 5. 
Rahman, Stiratu-r—, & chapter of the 

Qur‘in, 218 n 2. 
Rahmatu-llahi, a term applied to a 
weaver, 527, 528 » 1. 


for Rahabe, a canal, 459 





Rabmatn-Ilahi Iqbal Khan, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shah of the Afghan 
Sir dynasty, 527, 

Raha, a kind of flower, 142 n 8. 

Rabu, a Hindi mythological monster 
and in Astronomy the ascending 
node, 163 n 2, 

Rai, the ancient Rhages, a district 
and town of Persian ‘Iraq, 80 and 
n 1, 35, 73 n 1. 

Rii-i-Raiyan, title of Randhol, the 
uncle of Khusri Khin Barawar- 
bacha, 290. 

Rii of Baranasi, the contemporary of 
Sultin Firoz Shih Tughlaq, 329. 
Rai of Dholpir, the contemporary of 

the Lodis, 410, 419. 

Rai of Gwiliar, the contemporary of 
the Saiyyids, 381, 384, 398. 

Rais of Jajnagar, the, 329 n 6. 

Rai of Satgarh, the contemporary of 
Sultin Firoz Shah, 329 and n 5. 
Rai of Serinagar, for Rai Sir (g. v.), 

860 n 8. 

Rai of Telinga, the contemporary of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Khilji, 286. 
Rai Bhim, the chief of Jammoo, con- 
temporary of Mubarak Shih of the 

Saiyyid dynasty, 383 and * 3. 

Rai Firoz of Tilaundi, contemporary 

of Mubarak Shih of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 352 and nn 1 and 2, 390. 
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Rai Jai Chand, Governor of Qananj, 


_ contemporary of Sultin Shihabu-a- | 


Din Ghiri, 70. 

Rai Jaljin Bhati, Governor of the fort 
of Bhat at the time of Timir’s in- 
vasion, 355 and n 4, 


Rai Karan of Gujerat, contemporary 


of Sultin ‘Alin-d-Din Khilji, 255, 
256. 

Rai Lakhmaniya, Lakhmia or Lak- 
minia, the ruler of Nadiya, con- 
temporary of Sultin Qutbn-d-Din 

© Aibak, 82 and n 5, 83» 1, 

Rai Pathira, Governor of Ajmir, con- 
temporary of Sultin Mu‘izgu-d-Din 
Ghiri, 69,70, See also Rai Pithora, 

Rai Pertab, one of the Amirs of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 401 n 2, 

Rai Pithora, 257 and n 8. See under 

~ Rai Pathira, 

Rii Sanir, 360 n 3. See Rai Sir, 

Rai Sar, the Governor of Chandawar, 
contemporary of Khigr Khan of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 377. 

Rai Sen, contemporary of Shir Shah, 
475, 

ee rul@ of Baitali, contem- 
porary of the Piriz Shahi dynasty, 

— 860 and n 3. 









Raja of Jaisalmir, the contem 
of Humiyin, 562, 

Rajis of Jami, 19 n 2, 

Raja of Kadba (? Garha-Katanka), 
the contemporary of Sultin Ibra- 
him Lodi, 433 n 3. 

Raja of Mandrayal, the contemporary 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 420. 

Raja of Nagarkot, the contemporary 
of Sultin Firoz Shah Tughlagq, 381, 

Raja of Qanauj, the contemporary of 
Sultin Mabmid of Ghaznin, 26, 

Raji of Rohtis, the contemporary of 
Shir Shih, 457. 

Raja of Thatta, the contemporary of 
Sultin Buhlil Lodi, 408, 

Raja Dahir, contemporary of Muham- 
mad Qasim, the conquepor of Sind, 
12 n 2, 18 n, 

Raji Kansa, of Mathra, the enemy of 
Krishna, 24 n 6, 

Raja- Tarangini, an historical work in 
Sanskrit, 8 n 3,18 n 1. 

Rajab, Malik, the Governor of Depal- 
pir under the Saiyyid dynasty, 383 
nm 11, 

Rajab Nidira, Malik, the Governor of 


Maltin under the Saiyyid dynasty, 
387 


porary 


| Raj Gap, a town on the banks of the 


Ganges, 404, 


Rajiwa, a canal leading from tho 


Jumna to Hissir, 325 n 8, 826 n. 
Rijputina, 69 m 2,298 n 7, 379 n 1, 


= 
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Rakat Chandan, the red Sandal, 484 
ni, 

Ram, a Raja of Hindistiin, contem- 
porary of Sultan Mas‘id ibn Mah- 
mid Ghaznawi, 37. 

Rim Chand, the ruler of Bhatta, 
contemporary of the Afghin Sir 
dynasty of Dihli, 553, 554. 

Ram Chandra, the Raja of Deogarh, 
271 n 6. 
(q. ».). 

Rim Deo, Rai of Deogir, contem- 
porary of Sultin ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
237, 247 n, 251 n 7, 256, 27176, 
283. See the above. 

Ramal-i-mugamman, a kind of proso- 


Same as Rim Deo 


dial metre, 607 n. 






Ranthanbhir, fortress of, 92andn 4, 
Same as the above (q. v.). 
Raniin the Black, a slave of Sid 
(q. v.), 895, 
Rio Khilji, Governor of the fort of 
Bhat at the time of Timir’s inva- _ 
sion, 355 and n 4, ¥ 
Rao Zoriwar Singh, also known as 
Rapar Sen, founder of the town of 
Rapari, 877 n 5. a 
Ripar Sen, 8775. Seo the above. 
Rapari—or 
Rapri, district and town of, 877 and 
nn 4 and 5, 387, 404, 407, 418, 480, 
Raqib, namo of the third arrow in 
the game of maisir, 369 n 1. 
Raqqés-i-falak, or the dancer of the 





Ramayana, the, 8 n 2, 

Ramghar, a fortress in the province 
of Agra, 70 n 4. 

Rana, village of, 364 n 7. 

Rana, the Governor of Amarkot, con- 
temporary of Humiyiin, 566, 

Rana Sanka, one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 444, 445, 446, 452, 
470. 

Randhol, Rai-i-Riiyin, the uncle of 
Khnsri Khan Barawar, the favour- 
ite of Sultin Qutbu-d-Din Khilji, 
289, 290. 

Rang, a cluster of globular bells, 621 
n 2, 

Ranking’s Blements of Arabic and 
Persian Prosody, 607 n. 

Rantanbhor,—or 

Rantanbhir, fortress of, in the pro- 
vince of Ajmir, 92 and n 4, 120 
and n 4, 129, 236, 257 and vn 1, 
3 and 7, 258, 260, 261, 262, 410, 

425, 475, 479, 486, 526, 597. 


sky, a name of the planet Venns, 
138 n 3. y 
Ris, town of, 826 n, 827 and n 1. 
Risain, the two towns of Ras, 326 » 
327 m1. 
Rashid Vazir, Khwaja, minister of 
the King of Khurasan, 605. ee i 
Rashidkot, fortress of, in the northern — ay 
hill-range of the Panjab, 498. : 
Rashidu-d-Din, author of the Jami- i 
‘u-t-Tawarikh, 807 n 4, 353m 1. — ; i 
Rata, village of, 364 and n 7. | 
Rathor tribe of Rajpits, the, 384 nm s 4 





2and 3. i A 
Rauzatu-s-Saf@, an historical work, A 
62 and n 8, 121 n 1. , 
Raverty’s Tubaqat-i-Nagir, 18 n 1, 
14 nn land2,16mnland2,19% = 
2,20 n 2, 23. m1, 29m 1, 31» 1, 33 3 


n 2, 35 v1, 87 26, 38 mm 1 and 3, 
42 n 8, 48m 3, 44mm Gand 8, 45 
3, 46.n 2, 47 m1, 40m 4, 50 m1, 55 
nn 2Qand 4,60 nm 1 and 2, 62 » 
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4, 65 n 2, 66 nn 1, 2 and 6, 67 nn 1 

and 3, 69 nm 2, Band 4,70 nn land 
(3,71 nn 1,5,6 and 7,72 nn 1 and 

4, 73 2,77 n 2,78 n 3, 79 n 8, 80 
mn 3 and 4, 81 nn 2, 8 and 4, 82 nn 
3 and 4, 83 nn 1 and 3, 84 n and nn 
1 and 2, 85 nn 1, 2 and 4, 862, 
87 nn 1, 8 and 5,90 nn 1 and 2, 
911, 92 n 2, 94n 2,95 m8, 98 nn 
2 and 5, 120 n 6,121 nv 5 and 7, 
122 nv 1, 2 and 8, 128 nn 2, 3 and 
5, 124 n 8, 125 nn 8 and 4,127 n Q, 
"128 n 1, 129 4,130 1, 181 4, 
182 n 1, 185 2 1. 

Riivi, the, one of the five rivers of the 
Panjab, 23 n 8, 67 nm, 128, 188, 190 
and n 2, 855 n 1, 383, 884 n, 389 

and n 2, 392. 

Rawal Pindi, 44 n 6. 

Rawar, Fort of, in Sind, 12 n 2. 

Rawi, the essential letter in the 
qafiyah or rhyme, 607 nn 8 and 4. 
Riyit-i-A a, title of Saiyyid Khizgr 
Khin, the first of the Saiyyid dy- 

nasty of Dihli, 376 and » 1. 

Rizi, relative adjective from the town 

of Rai, 80 n 1. 

Razi, Abi Bakr Mubammad ibn Zaka- 
riya, known as Rhazes, the famous 
physician, 30 » 1, 

‘Ravi, Tmim, 18 See under Fakhrn- 





























Red Palace of Siri, at Dihhi, 260 n 7, 
261, 269 n 1, 

Red Sea, the, 169 m 1, 

Redhouse, Mr., 89 n 1. 

Redhonse’s Turkish Dictionary, 675 
nil, 

Reinaud, Géographie d'A boulfeda, 27 
mil and 2, 30 n and m 1, 84.nn 1, 
2 and 3, 86 n 2, 6771, 71 n8, 
147 n» 1, 167 » 4, 265 n 6, 307 
n 4, 

Rennell, 22 n 5, 69 n 2, 80n 1, 98 n 
and n 1, 128 n 8, 129 n 2,186 n 6, 
825 n 3, 326 n, 827 n 8, 344 n 7, 
355 n 1, 362 n 3, 364.n 4, 880 n 2, 
882 n 2, 415 n 7, 417 n 7, 419 n 6, 
420 n 5, 428 n 5, 530 n 3, 

Rewa, town of, 417 n 7, 

Rewa State, 417 n 7. 

Rewari, a town in the province of 
Miwit, 366 n, 5637. 

Reyy, 30 n 1, Same town as Rai 
(q. v.). 

Rhagw, ancient name of the town of 
Rai (q.v.), 80 n 1, 

Rhages, capital of the province of 
Rhagiana, 30 n 1. 

Rhagiana, the province of Rai in 
Persian ‘Iraq, 30 n 1. 

Rhazes, the famous physician, 80 
m 1. See under Raizi, Abi Bakr 
Muhammad ibn Zakariya. 

Rhétorique et Prosodie des langues de 

VOrient Musulmén, Garcin de 

Tassy, 428 n 2, 605 nn 8 and 9, 

eae n 2, 607 n 4, 608 n 3. 













; Rawiyah Khitiin, Sultan, eldest 
| Sultan Se veuts 










the bag in which the arrows 
put in the game of maisir, 
n hee 


Index. 


Ribdt, a fortified station on an 
enemy’s frontior, 44 n 6, 106 
n 2. 

Ribat Amir, namo of a place in 
Seistan, 48 and n 1. 

Richardson’s Persian Dictionary, 214 
n 2, 215 6. 

Ridf, a letter of prolongation before 
the rawi of a rhyme, 607 » 4, 

Rig Veda, the, 293 n 5. 

Rij‘at, motion of a star in opposition 
to the movement in the normal 
direction, 374 n 7. 

Ring of ‘Ali, possessed of magical 
properties, 505 and n 6, 

Ring of Solomon, 205 » 3, 505 n 6, 
559 and n 2, 

Rishwati, poetical name of Mir 
Saiyyid Na‘matu-Ilah (q.v.), 633 
n7, 584 4. 

Rizwan, the door-keeper of Paradise, 
194 and n 8, 281, 601. 

Rocky Citadel, the, or Shahr-i-Nan, 
on the banks of the Jumna, 231, 
Roebuck’s Oriental Proverbs, 57 n 2, 
68 n 1, 218 n 2, 244 nm 5, 801 

n 3. 

Roh, a name of Afghinistin, 466 and 
n 5, 493 and n 6. 

Rohilkhand,—or 

Rohilkhund, district of, known also 
as Kaithar, 185 2, 8594, 364 
n 4, 

Rohri, town of, 559 n6. 

Rohtak, town of, 72 2, 222, 351, 
364, 365, 375. H 
Rohtis, fortress of,—in the Panjab, 

457, 466 n 6, 468, 472, 474, 498, 498, 
501, 503, 592. 
Rohtis Bihar, Sarkar of, 189 » 1, 


Rohtas Sharqi, in the peatbiei ci: 
trict of Bengal, 466 n 6, eee rs 
Rohtasgarh, in the Shahabad dint 
of Bengal, 466 n 6, 
Romans, the, 18 1,767, 1083, 
494 n 7. 
Romans, Epistle to the, 474.1, ~ 
Rome, 119 n 5, 
Rook, the castle at chess, 605 and n3 
Rookn Khan, for Akat Khin the “| 
nephew of Sultin ‘Aliu-d-Din et 
Khilji, 259 » 5, A 
Rose, properties of the, 1484, os 
Rosenweig-Schwannau’s Diwan Haig, 
121 73, 
Roshan, Pir, founder of the Roshaniy- : 
yah Sect (q. v.), 58 w 5. ‘ 
Roshan Beg Koka, one of the Amirs 








of Humiyan, 565, 

Roshaniyyah, or the Delighienek a 
Sifi sect founded by Bayazid An- 
sari, also called Pir Roshan, 58 
nb. * 

Ross, See under Elias and Ross, 

Rostrum, an ancient instrument of 
war, 29 n 5, 

Roxana, wife of Alexander ‘the Great, 
331 n 10. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Jowrnal of the, 
16 n 2, 3301, 4772, 59n1, 87 » 
1, 103 n 1, 109 n 4, 115 m andn3, 
141 n 4, 330 n 7, 479 n 7, 572 
n 2, 

Rubdb, a stringed instrument like a 
guitar, 367 n 5. 

Ruby, Four kinds of, 25 » 2. 

Ruby Palace, at Dihli, 260, 

Rue, its efficacy in exorcism, 817 ni, 

Rib, the vital principle, 144 = 2, 
145 n, 





‘Rih or Roh, a namo of Afghanistan, i 


466 and n 5, 493 and n 6, 520. 





ey = and 2. , 1% 
= a village of the Aisin of 
aie, oe 54 and n 2. 


fo ujt'-i-kaukab, an ahepnaskiebysieaiamy 
- 874.n7. Seo under Rijtat. 
‘fuk, the cheek and also the castle at 








chess, 505 n 2. a 
ukn Khan Afghan, one of the Amirs 
} f the Sir dynasty, 698. 
Ru n-i-Yamani, the south corner of 
a ‘the Ka‘bah, 97 andn4. | . 





| Bokna-d-Din Chanda Wazir, Malik, 
one of the Amirs of the Firiz 

Sali, son 

een Ty 


Bie 












i andn 5. See also under Qadr Khin. 
Rukno-d-Din Quraishi, Shaikh, son of 
h Sadra- d-Din ‘Arif and | 











[tam 1. 


Rahani, a learned man of the time of 
Sala Bhaman-d-Din, Iyal- ae 


















Sea of,—the Mediterranean, 


Rim, Sultin of,-title of the Sultins 
of Turkey, 480. 

imi Khan, the Artillerist of Humi- 

yan, 456 and » 7. 

_ Rin, a place near Lahore, 54 n 2. 

Rina, a village in Nisipir of Khuré- 
sin, 54 m1. 

Rini, Abu-l-Faraj, a celebrated poot 
of the time of Sultin Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 53 n, 54and n 1. 

Ripar, town of, 362 and n 1, 880 and 
n» 2, 882 and n 8. 

Raqaiyyah, daughter of Muhammad 
and wife of ‘Usman ibn ‘Affin, 59 » 4, 

Rishina, wife of Alexander the 
Great, 332 n. 

-Rastam, the famous hero of ancient 

Inn, 14 n 8, 89, 114, 116 » 5, 117, 


‘| 127, 180 n 2, 181 and » 1, 199, 207, 


294, 548. 
Rustam, one of the Generals of the 
Great Timiir, 358 n 6. 
Rusildar, Saiyyid, one of the court 
‘officers of Sultan Firoz Shih 


| Rusili, poetical name of Mir Saiyyid 
| Na‘matu-llih, one of the poets of 
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8. wets 
Sa‘idat Khan, commonly known as | Sadar Mahadeo, Rai of Avankal, one 
Oe 


‘Abdu-r-Rashid Snltani, one of the 
Amirs of the Firiz 8habi dynasty, 
349, 350 and n 3. 

Sa‘adat Khin Barbak, 350n 3, Same 


as the above (q. v.). 


Sabb, reviling on religious grounds, | 


when justifiable, 577 n. 


Sabetghar, a fortress in the province | 


of Agra, 70 n 4. 
Sabit-bin-Jabir al-Fahmi, commonly 


known as Ta’abbata Sharran, a | 


famous Arab athlete and warrior, 
527 n 3. 


manzils or divisions of this book, 


6n1. 

Sachan’s Albtrint, 17» 4, 22 n 5, 23 
n2, 76, 792, 95 n 5, 10472, 
108 n 4, 131 n 2. 

Sacred Books of the East, 110 n 4. 


Sacy, 
Arabe, 6 n 4 

Sa‘d, an auspicious planet, 630 and 
nn 2 and 3. 

Sa‘d Falsafi, the poet,—one of the 
contemporaries of Mir Khusri, 298. 

Sa‘d ibn Salman, Khwaja, father of 
the famous poet Mas‘id = Sa‘d 
Salman Jurjani, 52 n 5, 55. 

Sa‘d-i-Akbar, name given to Jup' 
by astrologers, 79 ” 2. 

Ba‘d-i-Mantiqi, one of the poets of 
the reign of Suljan Jalalu-d-Din 


Khilji, 245, 246. 
Sa‘dan, name of Jupiter and Venus 
as the two auspicious planets, 


n 2. 


iter 


V7 





De, Anthologie Grammaticale | 


680 | 


Sab‘n-l-Mathani, the first chapter of | Sadpal or Sidh Pal, 


the Qur’én and also the seven | 





| Sadru-l- -Mulk 


of the contemporaries of 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlag Shih, 297. 

Sadhii Nadir,—or 

Sadhi Nidira, Malik, one of the __ 
Amirs of Khizr Khan, first Sultan : 
of the Saiyyid dynasty, 378 and 
n 8, 379, 

Sa‘di of Shiraz, Shaikh, 187 and 
n2. ‘ 

Sadidi, author of al-Mfughni fi Shar- 
hi-l-Majas (q.v.), 58, 81 n, 42 0, 
49 n2, 1021, 148 4, 3190 4, 
820 n, 532 n 7, 533 n. 






grandson of 
Kanji Khatri, a protégé of the - 
Mubarak Shahi family, 398 » 3, 
394, 895, 397. 
Sadr, a term of Prosody, explanation 
of, 606 n 4. i 
Sadr, highest officer of justice, 609 
n 6. 

Sadr-i-Jahan, 
n 5. ¥ 

Sadr Jahan Gojrati, the Historian, 
300 n 3. 

Sadr-i-kull, Chief Judge, 523 » 5. 

Sadr-i-mustagill, Jndge-plenipoten- 
tiary, 609 and m 6. 

Sadra-d-Din ‘Arif, Shaikh, son of 
Shaikh Bahin-d-Din Zakariya, 183 
n 2, 248 n 2. 

Sadru-d-Din Multani, the Shaikhw-l- 
Islam under Sultan Firoz shah 


Tughlaq, 324. 


Chief Judge, 528 . 


Najmu-d-Dm Aba 
Bakr, the Wazir ‘of Sultiin ‘Alan-d- 
Din Mas‘ad Shah of the ‘Shamsiyah 


dynasty, 12+ 
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Sadru-s-Sudur, Chief Judge, 506, 523 
andn 5. 
Sa‘du-d-Din at-Taftazini, author of 
the Mufawwal, 428 n 3. 
Sadiq, Shaikh, anthor of the Jami‘w- 
l- Akhbar, 139 n 5. 
Safa, a hill in the vicinity of Makkah, 
279 n. 
Safdar Khan, one of the Amirs of 
the Firiiz Shahi dynasty, 344. 
Safdar Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 419 and » 1. 
Safedar or Safidar, the white Poplar 
or Abele, 494 and n 6, 
Saffron, notes on, 41 n 2, 
Safidar, the white Poplar. 
der Safedar, 
Safih, one of the blank arrows in the 
game of Maisir, 369 n 1. 
Sag-i-falak, the dog of the sky, 498, 
and n 5, 
Sagur, town of, 304 n 1, 
Saha if fi-l-Kalam, a treatise on Meta- 
physies, 427 » 1. 
Sahar, Sarkar of, 410 n 4. 
Sahiranpir, bills of, 334 » 7. 
Sahibu-z-Zanj, ‘Ali ibn Muhammad, 
of the family of ‘Ali, raises a revolt 
at Basra, 358 n 3, 
Sahihu-l-Bukhart, the famous collec- 
tion of authentic traditions by 
_ Imam Bukhari, 6n3. 
 Sahsarim, a dependency of Rohtis, 


See un- 
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Sa‘id Khan, brother of A‘zam Humi- 
yiin of Lahor, one of the Amirs of 
Shir Shih, 491, 493, 498. 

Sa‘id Khan Lodi, one of the Amirs of 
the Lodi dynasty, 434, 

Said Sarsari, Haji, envoy of the 
Egyptian Khalifah to Sultan Mn- 
hammad Tnghlaq Shah, 310 and 
ni, 

Saides or Saiyyids, title of tho des- 
cendants of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 80 
nb. 

Saifi, author of a treatise on Prosody, 
183 21, 

Saifu-d-Din Kaji, feudatory of Hansi, 
one of the Maliks of the Shamsiyah 
dynasty, 98 and n 2, 120 n 2. 

Saifu-d-Din, Malik, son of Malik 
Nigamu-d-Din the roler of Oudh, 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Firoz 
Shah Tughlaq, 334. 

Saifu-d-Din Siri, brother of ‘Aliu-d- 
Din Hasan the king of Ghor, 60, 
Sairu-l-‘Ibad ila-l-Ma‘ad, one of the 

works of Hakim Sanii, 56 n 2. 

Saiyyid, application of the term, 80 
n 5, 303 n 4. 

Saiyyid Bukhari, a Muhammadan 
saint, 80 n 1. 

Saiyyid Khan, Khan-i-A‘am, son of 
Saiyyid Salim of Tabarbindah, 388, 
396. 

Saiyyid Mansi, one of the Generals 
of Amir Mubammad, son of Sultan 
Mahmid Ghaznawi, 46. 

Saiyyid Rusildar, one of the Court 
officers of Sultan Firoz Shih Tugh- 
laq, 328. 


-Saiyyid Salim of Tabarhindah, one of 
| the Amirs of Khisr Khin of the 


Fay 


Res 


Ind en, 


Saiyyid dynasty, 388 and an 1 
and 2, 

Saiyyid Zada-i-‘Alawi, Shih Nabsa, 
grandson by his mother’s side of 
Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Iyal-timish, 
260 and n 7, 261. 

Saiyyidu-s-Sadat Saiyyid Salim of 
Tabarhindah, 388 » 1. See under 
Saiyyid Salim. 

Saiyyidu-s-Salatin Sultin Ibrahim 
ibn Mas‘ud ibn Mabmid Ghaznawi, 
61, 52. 

Saiyyids, the descendants of ‘Ali, 80 


See under Ibrahim. 


ne 

Sajdah or Sijdah, a prostration in 
prayer, 612 # 3. 

Sakbd, a dish made of wheat flour, 
meat and vinegar, 208 " 6. 

Saketh, a township in the Sarkar of 
Qananuj, 410 n 4. 

Sakib, for the township of Sakit, 410 
n 4. 

Sakina, town of, 377 and n 4, 

Sakit, a town in the Etah District of 
the N.-W. Provinces, 377 n 4, 407 
n1, 410 and n 4. 

Sakit Singh, the Rai of Jtawa, con- 
temporary of Sultan Bublil Ladi, 
410 n 4. 

Sakita, town of, 377 » 4, See the 
town of Sakit. 

Sakkar, fortress of, 422. - 

Sakpat, for the town of Sakit (9. v.); 
410 n 4. 

Sakti, a female deity, 20 % 5. 

Sal wood, 599 and n 13, 

$31 Mastap, for Shal-o-Mastang, two 

ta, 567 9. 

Shal-o- Mastang, 

Quetta, 567 n 9. 


villages near Quet 
$3] Wahsanin, for 
two villages near 


Salimin and Abeil, Btoty of, ous UF 


Saldfin-i-haqigi, troe kings, te, the 
Salatin-i-majizi, so-called kings, i.e., 


Salbahan, the Raji of Patna, one of 
Saldi, a Mnghul commander, attacks 


Sale’s Koran, Preliminary Discourse, 


Salim Chishti of Fathpir, Shaikh, the 





Saljigs, the, 


Salm, one 








ol 


the poetical works of Manlana — 2 


et a ie 


‘Abda-r-Rahmin Jami, 2721, 
prophets, 143 n 1, = 
the kings of the earth, 143 and x1. 


the contemporaries of Sultan Sikan- 
dar Lodi, 416. 


Hindistin in the reign of Snitan 
‘Aldu-d-Din Khilji, 249 and n 5. 


21 n 1, 167 n 2, 499 0 5. 





famous saint, 488, 508, 585, 600. , 


Salim Shah, son of Shir Shih, of the 


Afghan Sir dynasty of Dihli, 447, 
490 and n 4, 494, 495, 497, 600, 
502, 525, 526, 527, 588. See under 
Islem Shah, 


Salim of Tabarhindah, Saiyyid, one 


of the Amira of Khier Khan of the 
Saiyyid dynasty of Dibli, 888 and 
nn 1 and 2. 


Salima, same as the Sarsuti, a tribu- e 


tary of the Sutlej, 330 and ny 4 
and 7. 


Silimpar, village of, on the south 


bank of the Gandak, 409 n 5. 


Saljiiqiyah dynasty of Khurisia and 


Mawariu-n-Nahr, 85 nn 1 and 3, 
38 n 3, 4273, bi n 2, 55 m3, BL 


n 5. See also the next. 
93 n 1, 42 01, 45 and 


n 2, 51, 167 » 3. See the abore. 
of the sons of Faridtn, of 


the ancient kings of Persia, 485 


and n 2. 
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Salman al-Firsi, called in Persian 
Rizbih, one of the Companions, 

7 572 and n 1. 

Salman Sawaji, a famons poet, pane- 
gyrist of Amir Shaikh Hasan and 
his son Sultan Awais Jaliyer, 571 
n 9, 605, 633 and n 1, 

Salt Range, the, 19 n 4, 128 n 8. 

Sali, Shah Muhammad Khan, one of 
the Amirs of Humayin, 618 and 
n 7, 619, 

Sim, one of the heroes of the Shah- 
nama, 72,178 n 2. 

Sim Mirza, brother of Shih Tahmisp 
of Persia, 453 and » 8, 455, 

Samak, the fish which bears the 
Harth, 152 and n 2. 

Simian, ancestor of the Simini Kings 
of Khurasin, 72. 

Samina, town of, 182, 186, 221, 243, 
805, 310, 828, 330, 834, 338, 342, 
348, 352, 855, 3860, 362, 864, 365 
and » 6, 378, 382, 890, 391, 392, 
896, 898, 399, 438, 595, 

Simanis, the, a dynasty of Kings 
in Khurasin and Mawarau-n-Nahr, 
18”21,14n1,16n2, 

Samar, the Mughil, one of the gene- 

rals of Chingiz Khin, 188 nn 1 

i and, town of, 6 n3, 271, 

nm, 810, 359, 443, 570 n 7. 





















Sama‘n-d-Din Kanbawi,—or 

Sama‘u-d-Din Kanbii of Dihli, Shaikh, 
one of the greatest of the Caria 
Shaikhs, contemporary of Sultin 
Sikandar Lodi, 411 and n 9, 430, 

Sami‘n-d-Din Qntlugh Khin the 
Vazir, one of the Amirs of Sultin 

Hasain Sharqi of Jannpir, 406. 

Sambal, See under Sambhal. 

Sambalaka, the town of Sambhal as 
called by Ptolemy, 364n 4. 

Sambast, town of, 358 n 6. 

Sambhal, district and town of, called 
also Sambal, Sanbal and Sanbhal, 

$35 and n 8, 351, 364, 375, 395, 
396, 406, 415, 418, 419, 426, 431 n 
4, 435 and n 6, 443, 444, 451, 495, 
525, 545, 547, 6548, 590 n 5, 597, 
598, 604. 

Samir, Rai, Governor of Itawa, con- 
temporary of Khizr Khin of the 
dynasty of the Saiyyids, 380 n 5. 

Simirah, otherwise known as Surra- 
man-ra’i or Samarra, in ‘Iraq, 571 
and n 2. 

Samnin, town of, 571 n 9. 

Simothala, a place twelve krohs from 
Lahore, 349 

Samundar, name of the Bang Mati 
when it enters Hindustan, 84 n. 

Samvat era of Vikramidity’, 95 and 
n 5. 


San‘a’, capital of Yaman in Arabia, 


262 n. 


Sanii, Hakim,—the celebrated poet 


_ of Ghazni, 35 n 1, 56, 57. 
or Sannim, town of, 138 » 1, 
810, 330 n 7, 438. 

town of, 875. See Sambhal. 
BOB, ee! 2 
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Sanbal, a tribe of the Afghans, 500. 
Sanbhal. See under the town of 
Sambhal. 
Sanbiz hills, the Kumaon hills, 186 
nil. 
Sanchi inscription, the, 18 » 1. 
Sandal wood, notes on, 484 and 1, 
627 and n 2, 
Sandila, district of, 349. 
Sang Surakh, on the ronte between 
Ghaznin and the Panjab, 78 and 
n 3. 
Sanir, Rai, of Baitah, contemporary 
of the Firaz Shahi dynasty, 360 
n 3. 
Sanka, Rana, one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 444, 445, 446, 452, 
470. 
Sankipir, 
487 and n 2. 
Sankot, for the 
and » 1. 
Sannim or San 
236, 810, 330” 7, 438, 
Saqif, called also Qassi, founder of 
the Arab tribe of Saqif, 12" 1. 
Saqif, a tribe of the Arabs, 120 1, 


2sn1. 
Saqirlat or Siq 
caded with g 
Sar, Rai, Gov ; 
contemporary of Khisr 
the dynasty of the Sayyids, 
s, the, 635 7 6. 
ania a city of Khurasin, 23 
called Sarkhas, 43 and nn 1, 2 an 
8, 71. 
gina, town of, 406 and n 4, ay = 
Sarang Khan, the ruler of “ae P . 
one of the Maliks of the Fir 


for the town of Shikarpar, 
fortress cf Sialkot, 49 


am, town of, 138 » 1, 


laf, a silken stuff bro- 
old, 543 and » 3. 
ernor of Chandawar, 
r Khan of 
377. 













Shahi dynasty, 349, 352, 353, 
358, 362, 880 andn 4. 
Sarang Khin, one of the — 
Amirs of Babar, 444, 
Sarangpir, town of, 454. 
Sarastu, township of, in the 
bourhood of Sambhal, 525. 


the Sarsuti river. 
Sardar, town of, 326 2. 2: sig 
Sardars in front of the throne, 497. 
Saregh Kotwal, an officer of Sultin | 
Mahmiid of Ghaznin, 22. % 
Sargdawiri, a ford on the Ganges, J 
877, See also under Sarkdawari. 2 
Sari,—or 
Sariyah, 
and n 3, 
Sarji river, also called the Sari (q. %. 
221 n 3, 222 n 3, 223 n. 
Sarkar of Allahabad, 416 » 3. 
Sarkar of Hissir Firoza, 439. 
Sarkar of Qanauj, 410 » 4, 538. 


a town of Tabaristan, 36 


ey 


Sarkar of Sahar, 410 n 4, 
Sarkar of Sanbal, MOBy rere pt 
Sarkis of Hindiistan, 495,496. 


Sarkdawari, town of, 311, 312. ee 
also ander Sargdawatl. 

Sarkés, in Gujarat near to Ahmad- cr 
abad, 357 n 4. af ’ 

Sarkhas, a city of Khnrasan, called 
also Sarakhs, 43 and nn 1, 2 and 3, 
pity peur 7 oe 

Sarkhatra, canal, wl: a. 

Sarkhech, near Ahmadabad, 857 n 3. 

See the following. 


Sarkhej,—or 4 
Sarkhez, in Gnjarat near to” Abmad- 





abad, 857 and nm Sand + 
gar Manail, 595. 
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Sarmast Khin, the Afghan, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shih of the Afghan 
Sir dynasty of Dihli, 601, 534. 

Sarmast Khan Sarbani, one of the 
Amirs of ‘Adhi, 538. 

Sar Salahi Kotwal, an officer of Sultia 
Qutbu-d-Din Mubarak Shah, son of 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 275 and » 1, 
OO eam 

Sarsati, a fortress in tho hills of 

Kashmir, called also Sursati and 
Sarsuti (q.v.), 36 and n 1. 

Sarsuti river, called also the Saras- 
wati, and the Salima, 27 n 4, 69, 
324, 330 and nn 6 and 7, 382. 

Sarsuti, the country south of the 
Himalaya, also called Sarsati and 
Sursati, 70 and n 1, 80. 

Sarsnti, fortress of, 293, 324, 327 and 
n 8, 355, 4042. See under Sar- 
‘pati. ] 

Sartez ‘Imidn-l-Mulk, one of the 
Maliks of Sultam Muhammad Tugh- 
laq Shah, 802, 314 and n 2. 

Sari river, called also the Sarji 
(q. v.), 222 and n 3, 288, 239, 298. 

Sarid, district of, 495 n 3. 

Sarir, town and district of, 326 and 

- mand n 2, 495 and nm 3, 

Sarwani, Khan-i-Khinin, Governor 

of the fort of Rantanbhir, contem- 

. porary of Sher Shah, 475. 

: wara-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks of 

‘abirak Shah of the dynasty of 
Saiyyids, 393, 394, 395, 396, 







dome 


the Sassanide dy- 
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Sasseram, town of, 185 n» 1. 

Satal Dev, of Sorath, a rebel in the 
reign of Sultan ‘Alan-d-Din Khilji, 
264. 

Satgina, country of, 387 und n 8. 

Satginw, district of, 302. 

Satgarh, town of, 829 and n 4. 

Sathiyat, superficialities, 504 n 9. 

Satlaj, the, 23238, 70 »1, 190 and 
nm 2, 825 n 8, 326 and n, 330, 362 
and nn 1 and 3, 363 n, 380 n 2, 381, 
882 and n 2, 5905, 593. Called 
also the Satlaz and the Sutlej. 

Satlaz, the river Satlaj (q.v.), 330 
and n 5, 

Sati, the reof of a house in Tarki, 
494» 7. 

Satir, 494 and n 7. 

Satarn, notes on the planet, 217 n 5. 

Sauda, black bile, 5 » 3. 

Saulajan, from the Persian Chaugdn, 
a stick with a curved extremity, 
791. \.. 

Saulajdn, origin of the Yitodern game 
of polo, 417 n 8. . 

Sanr, Jabal, a mountain near Mecca, 
149 n, 158 21. 

Sawadu-l-A‘dham, meaning of the 
expression, 8 » 4. 

Sawa or Sawah, a city of Khnrasin, 
571 n 9, 633 n 1. 

Sawaji, Jamalo-d-Din 
famous Persian poet, contemporary 
of Shaikh Hasan Jalayer and his 
son Sultan Awais, 571 » 9, 606, 633 
andn l. 

Sawana, fort of, 264 n 6. 

Sawis, district of, 475. 


Salman, a 


Saziwal Khin, one of the Amirs of 
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Scherpour, town of, 82 n 1, 93 n, 

Sedillot’s Tables 
dOloug Beg, 198 » 2. 

Sehwan, in the Karachi district of 
Sind, 560 n 8. 

Seistin, province of, 19, 47, 50. 

Seljuqs, the. See under the Saljiiqs. 

Sepulchre of the Poets in Tabriz, 
called the Surkhab, 339 n 4, 

Serdi Talawari, a common name of 


Astronomiques 


the town of Tarayan, 90 and n }. 

Seven labours of Isfandiyar, in the 
Shah-Nama, 103 n 2. 

Seven Places, the seven labours of 
Isfandiyar, 103 and n 2. 

Seven poems of the Jihiliyat, called 
the Mu‘allaqat, 99 aud n 6. 

Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, 207 nil. 

Sewand Rai, or Sindhi Rai, the 
Hindi General of Sultan Mubam- 
mad, son of Sultan Mahmid Ghaz- 
nawi, 34 and n 2. 

Shab-i-Barat, tho fifteenth of the 
month of Sha‘ban, 488 and n 5. 
Shiadarwan, fortress of, in Khurasan, 

» 583 n 4. 

Shaddad ibn ‘Ad, a king of the 
ancient Arabs, 261, 262 n, 263.n, 
501 and » 3, n 

Shadi, a servant of Muhammad Khan 
Sir, Governor of the country of 
Chaund, 468. : 

Shidi Khan, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Din Khilji, 268, 272, 2°75, 278, 283. 

Shadi Kath, the Sar Salahi Kotwal or 

. chief captain of Sultan Qutbu-d- 

: Din Khilji, 275 n 1, 283 and ” &.. 

ghadi Naib-i-Khass, Malik, the Haji 
of Sultan ‘Alan-d-Din Khiljh 274, 
295. 


—————, * 















Shafi‘, Imam, founder of the Shatvite 
sect of Sunni Muslims, 571. 

Shafi‘ites, the,—one of the 1 ‘ou 
of Sunni Muslims, 67 7 1,’ 
514. See the above. 

Shih ‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz of Dihli, ant 


of the ‘Tubfai-Tend-‘ashariyahy 
577 nm . 


Shah Abu-l-Ma‘ali, one of the Amira 
of Humiyiin, 502, 604, 596,597, 
Shah ‘Alam, one of the Amirs « 
Sher Shah of the Afghin Sir dy- 
nasty, 477. ae’ 
Shih Hasan, one of Amirs of Babar, — 
446, : 
Shih Hindal, 587. See under Mirza 
Hindal. 
Shah Husain Arghin, Mirzi, Governor — 
of Tatta, one of the contempora- 
ries of Humiayin, 559, 560 and 
n 8, 561 and » 2, 562, 566, 567, 


580. os 
Shah Isma‘il Safawi Husaini, King al 

of Persia, 449, 570, 5728. am 
Shah Ja‘far Khwandi Dakkani, a 4 


Shi‘ah divine, contemporary of 
Nizam Shih Babri, 624, 625. : 

Shih Kamran, 584. See under 
Kamran Mirza. 

Shah Mansiir Birlis, one of the Anura 
of Babar, 441. Fe 
Shah Mir of Agra, Saiyyid, one of 

the contemporaries of Islem Shab, 
526. j 
Shih Mirza, son of Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza, one of the Amirs of 
Tlumiayiin, 452, 458. 
ghah Muhammad of Dili, contem- 
~ porary of Sher Shah and Islem 
Shih, 504, 505, 506. is 
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Shih Muhammad Farmali, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shih, 499 and » 7, 

688, 539, 540. 

Shih Muhammad Khan Sali, one of 
the Amirs of Humiyin, 618 and 

7, 619. ; 

shih Muhammad Shahabidi, Mulla, 
translator of the History of Kashmir, 

—8n8. 

Shah Murad, son of Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia, 572, 573 and m1, 575, 
576. 

Shah Najaf, grandson by his mother’s 
side of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Iyal- 

_ timish, 260 n 7, 

Shah Namah, See under the Shah- 
nama, 

Shah Rukh, grandson of the Great 

: Timir, Sultan of Persia, 618 n 1. 

Shah Tahir Junaidi, the poet, 624 
n6. Same as the next (q. v.). 

Shah Tahir Khondi,—or 

Shah Tahir Khwindi Dakkani, one 
of the poets of the time of Humi- 
yin, 624 and n 6, 625 and n 8, 
626, 632, 635, 636. 

Shah Tahmisp, King of Persia, con- 
temporary of Humayin, 453, 455, 
456, 466, 569, 670, 572, 624. 

Shih Turkin, mother of Sulfan 

4 Ruknu-d-Din Firoz Shah ibn Sham- 
su-d-Din Iyal-timish, 98 1. 

Shahib. Seo under Shihab, 

~Shahabad, district and town in 

an 380 n 7, 384, 489, 466 









. See ander Shiha- 


Shahanshah Sayyid Zada-i-‘Alawi 
a descendant on the mother’s side 
from Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Iyal- 
timish, 260 and n 7. 

Shahbaz Khan Lihani, one of the 
Amirs of the Afghin Sir dynasty, 
490 and n 4, 592. 

Shahik Birbak, the Khin-i-Jahin, 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Mu‘iz- 
zu-d-Din Kaiqubid Balbani, 221. 

Shahik Wazir Khan, one of the Maliks 
of the Balbani dynasty, 220. 

Shahin, Malik, known by the title of 
Wafai Malik, one of the Amirs of 
the Khilji dynasty, 254. 

Shahin, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
the Firaz Shahi dynasty, 344. 

Shahjahanpir District, N.-W. Pro- 
vinces, 546 n 3, 698 n 9. 

Shahna-i-Shahr, City Constable, 401, 

Shah-nama of Firdausi, 321, 88n 2, 
103 n 2, 1165, 178 n2, 18072, 
207 n 7, 821 n 1, 435 n 2, 

Shah-n@ma, Atkinson’s, 32 n 1, 116 
n6, 1782, 18072, 821 n 1, 485 
n2, 

Shah-ndma of Badr Shishi the poet, 
821. 

Shahnawaz, on the eastern bank of 
the Rivi, 355 n 1. 

Shahpir, Shah Muhammad Khan, one 
of the Amirs of Humayiin, 618 » 7. 

Shahrastani’s al-Milal wa-n-Nihal, 
157 n 2, 158 n. 

Shahr-i-Nau, on the banks of the 
Jumna, 231, 

Shahr-i-Sabz, in Bokhara, 570 n 7. 


Shahrukhi, a coin first coined by Shah 


Rukh the Mughul Sultan of Persia, 
618 al. 
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Shabra-lah, brother of ‘Ainu-]-Mulk 
Maltani, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mnbammad Tughlaq Shah, 311, 
812. 

Shaha Lodi the Afghan, one of the 
Amirs of Sultin Muhammad Tugh- 
Jaq Shah, 305 and nl. 

Shihzida Fath Khin. See Fath 
Khan, son of Sultan Firoz Shah. 
Shahzada Fath Khin of Herat, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Mabarak 

Shah of Jannpar, 361. 


Shahzida Mubarak Khan. Seo | 


Mubarak Khin, eon of Saltan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji. 


Shahzada Muhammad Khan. See | 


Mubammad Khin, son of Sultan 
Firoz Shah. 

Shaikh, application of the term, 303 
n 4, 504. 

Shaikh ‘Ali, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 

Shaikh ‘Ali, one of the Amirs of 
Humay an, 565 » 1b 

Shaikh ‘Ali Mnghul, the ruler of 
Kabul, contemporary of Mubarak 
Shih of the 
Saiyyids, 388, 3 

Shaikh-allahdiyah of Khairal 


dynasty of the 
89, 390, 391, 392. 
pad, 546 


and nl. ; 
Shaikh Bayazid, brother of Mustafa 
Farmall, one of the Afghan Amirs 
of Babar, 444. 
Shaikh Hamid, the commentator of 
Sanbal, contemporary of Humayan, 
604. 
Shaikh Hasan 
Khurasan, 633 71. gang 
Shaikh Khiran, ove of the Hindastant 
Amirs of Babar, 444, 445. 
18 


Jalayer, King of 











Shaikh, son of Malik 3 
Governor of Multan 
Firiiz Shahi dynasty, 376. 

Shaikh Sa‘di of Shiraz, ambhe 
Gulistén, 187 and n 2, 3 

Shaikh Tahir, one of the Amir 
the Lodi dynasty, 418. 

Shaikha Khakar—or 

Shaikhi Khakhar, Malik, contem: é ° 
porary of the Firiz Shahi dynasty, 
347, 349, 858 and n 6, 381 and n 6, 
398 and n 2. 

Shaikhan, the,—title of the Aba Bakr 
and ‘Umar, the first two Khali- 
fahs, 303 n 4. 

Shaikhs, holy shrines of the, at Mul- 
tan, 392. 

Shaikhn-l-Madiyah Jaunpiri, an 
author, 4:8, 429, 

Shaikhu-l-Islam, 506, 

Shaikhu-l-Mashaikh Shaikh Hasan 
Zinjini, a famous saint of Lahor, 
888 and n 6. 

Shaikhu-l-Nadiyah Jaunpiri, 429 

Shaikhaida-i-Bustimi Ayam Malik, 
one of the Amira of Sultan Firoz 
Shah Toghlaq, 328. 

Shaikhzida Dimishqi, one of the 
courtiers of Snitan Ghiy‘igu-d- 
Din Tughlag Shab, 298. 

Shaikhaida-i-Jam,—or 

Shaikhzida-i-Jami, one of the learned 
men of the time of Suljan Qutba- 
a-Din Khilji, 284, 818. 

Shakarganj- Shaikh,—or 

ghakkar Ganj, Shaikh, 135 , 271» 

Shaikh Faridu-d-Din 


4. Same as 
Ganjshakar (9. v.)- 





ghal, village of, in the neighbour- 
hood of Quetta, 567 ~ 9 
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Shal Mashang, village of, 667 2 9. 

§hal Mastang, village of, 5667 and n 9. 

Shal-o-Mastin, two villages, 667 n 9. 

§hil-o-Masting, two villages near 
Quetta, 567 n 9. 

Shim (Syria), 586 and n 7. 

Shama’ilu-l-Muhammadiyah, name of 
a book, 625 n 6. 

Shamidéna, a kind of marquee, 460 
and n 4, 497 1. 

Shams Khan, uncle of Tatar Khan, 
the son of Zafar Khan (q. v.), 861. 
Shams Khin Auhadi, son of Anhad 

Khin, the ruler of Baiina under 


the Firaz Shahi and Saiyyid dy- | 


nasties, 359, 360 and n 5, 878, 
879, 885 and n 1. 

Shams Khan Lihani, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shah, 498, 494, 

Shams Khitiin, sister of Qutb Khan 
Lodi (q. v.), 404 2, 

Bhamsabad, town of, 232, 311, 377 
and n 8, 384 and n 4, 403 and mn 
4 and 6, 404 and n 2, 407 and » 1, 
416, 472. 

Shamsher Khin, one of the Amirs 
of ‘Adli, 537. 

Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, author of the 
Tarikh-i-Firiiz Shahi, 815 n 7, 323 
n 8, 824 mn 2, 825 n 8, 826 n, 328 
mm 1 and 6, 329 nn1, 2, 3, 5, 6 

and 8, 880 n 2, 3326, 383 nn 1 

and 4, 887 7 7. 

msiyah, & famons treatise on 

Logic, 427 n 1. 
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Shamsn-d-Din of Bharaij, Qazi, one 
of the Qazis of the Shamsiyah 
Sultans, 132. 

Shamsu-d-Din Dabir, one of the 
poets of the time of Sultan Nagirn- 
d-Din, son of Shamsu-d-Din Iyal- 
timish, 134 and n 8, 187 and n 8, 
217. 

Shamsu-d-Din Damaghini, Governor 
of Gujrat onder Saltin Firoz Shih 
Tughlagq, 334. 

Shamsu-d-Din of ‘Iraq, Mir Saiyyid, 
one of the contemporaries of Islem 
Shih, 505. 

Shamsa-d-Din Iyaltimish, Sultan, of 
the Slave dynasty of Dihli, 71 and 
n 1, 79, 80, 86, 87, 88 andn 1, 
90 and n 2, 91, 92, 93, 96, 98, 120, 
126 and n 8, 184, 187, 260 and n 7. 

Shamsu-d-Din Kaikiis, son of 
Mnu‘izgu-d-Din Kaiqubad, Sultan of 
the Shamsiyah dynasty, 227, 229, 
230 and n 1. 

Shamsu-d-Din of Lakhnanti, Sultan, 
809, 3824, 328, 
Haji. 

Shamsn-d-Din of Marhira, Qazi, one 
of the Qazis of the Shamsiyah 
Sultans, 123 and n 2 

Shamsu-d-Din Muhammad Atka 
Khin, son of Mir Yar Muhammad 
of Ghazni, called the A‘zam Khan, 
one of the Amirs of Humayin, 
464 and n 5, 568 and n 6. 

Shamsn-d-Din Muhammad 8am Ghiri, 
title of Sultan Ghiyagn-d-Din Ghari 
before his accession, 65 n 2. 

Shamsu-d-Din Suleiman, son of Malik 

Marwan, one of the Maliks of 

Sultan Firoz Shab, 335 n 4. 

re iin 


See under Ilyas 


ener 
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Shamsn-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks 
of Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 890, 392. 

Shaq@’ iqu-n-Nu'man, a red flower, 142 
n 3. 

Shar‘, agh, the sacred canon of the 
Qur'an, 47 1. 

Sharaf, a poet, 68. 

Sharaf of Baiana. See under Sultin 
Sharf. 

Sharafa-d- Din Qutbu-l- 
Mashaikhi-l-‘Izam, a famous saint, 
82 n1, 416 and n 13. 


arafu-d-Din Muslih ibn ‘Abdao-llih 
9 


Maniri, 


Shi 


as-Sa‘di, Shaikh, 187 n 2. The | 
| Shayista Khan, title of Firoz Khan 


famous Shaikh Sa‘di of Shiraz. 
Sharafu-l-Malk Ash‘ari, one of the 
Amirs of the Shamsiyah Sultans, 
125. ‘ 
Sharan, town of, 406 n 4. (452. 
Sharbatdar, preparer of beverages, 
Sharf, See under Sharaf. 
Sha rhain-i-Miftah, two commentaries 
on the Miftahu-l-‘Cliim, 428 n 2. : 
Sharh-i-Manzuma of Haji Mulla Hadi 
Sabzwiri, 181” 2. 
Sharh-i-Nahju-l-Balaghat of ‘Abda-l- 
Hamid bin Abi-l-Hadie al-Mu‘ta- 
zili, 458 ” 3. 
Sharh-i-Sahaif, a treatise Ov 
physics, 427 and 1. . 
Sharh-i-Shamsiyal, a treatise 
427 and nl. oa 
Sharhu-l-Masabih wa-l-Manahsj, oh 
of the works of Qazi Baizawi, 6" 4. 
Sharif, Mir Saiyyid, & well-knowD 
author, 560. 
Sharq, Sultan, Govern 
son of Sultan Ahmad 
First, 414 and nn 6, 11 


1 Meta- 


on logic, 


ry of Baiana, 
Jilwani the 
and 12. 


| Shayista Khan, son of Qurra Qumir, 











Sharqi, Sulfin Ibrahim 
Jaunpir, 386 and mn 2 
and n 4, 403. 

Sharqi dynasty of Jaunpar, 409 
n8, 413. 

Shast galla, surname of the | 
Manichihri Damaghini, 46 n 4, a 


wre 


Shatladar, name of the Sutlej a 


Sanskrit, 23 n 3. ci 
Shaula, name of one of the mansions 


of the moon, 115 n 8. me 


one of the courtiers of Sultan 
Qutbu-d-Din Khilji, 291, 298, 295 
and n 38. 


ibn Yaghrash the Khilji, afterwards 
Sultin Jalélu-d-Din Kbilji (9. » )» 
22.6, 227, 228, 229, 230 anda I. 
Shehr-i-Sabz, in Bokhard, 670 m 7- 
Shekel, a weight and a coin of the 
Hebrews, 25 n 1. 
Sher Khan, one of the Amirs of 
~ galsin Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad of 
the Balbani dynasty, 226 and nl. 
Sher Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Sultin Shamsu-d-Din Iyal-timish, 
30, 186, 187- 
poe Khin, son of Islem Shah of the 
~ Bs hin Sir dynasty, 534. : : 
exes toe the first of the Afghan 
” gar dynasty of Dibli, 25 » 6, 436. 
See under Shir po ute 
rpar, town of, 821, 2 
pete Hinda Tribes and Castes, 
gi2 n 7, 384» 3 


herzid ibn Sal : i : 
i Ghaznaw!, Sultan a the 

Ghaznivide dynasty, 55 and» 4. ‘ | 
ghitahs, the, 3D 6, 22" 3,59n 4, 











156 n 1, 157 n, 420 n 8, 571 and 


n 2, 672 and n 6, 576 n 5, 577 n, 
604 n 5, 625 and n 38, 626 nn 4 and 
«6, 636. 


Shibla, a village in the dependencies | 


of Osrishua in Transoxiana, 59 n 1, 
Shibli, a famoas Mubammadan Saint, 
«59 and n 1. 
Shihab, Maulina. See under Shiha- 
_bu-d-Din the Enigmatist. 
Shihab, Mir, one of the Amira of 
_ Humiayiin, 598 » 5, 
‘Shihab Khan. See Shihab Nahir. 
Shihab Muhamra  Badaoni, for 
Shihab-i-Mutmara, the poet, 99 and 
m2 
Shihib Nahir, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of the Firiz Shihi dynasty, 
851, 359. 
Shihab-i-Mutmara, Maulan’, one of 
the poets of the reign of Sultin 
Rokna-d-Din ibn 
wy Me al-timish, 99 and n 2, 100 and 
» 108, 112, 271 andn 2, 
Bee paca, Mas‘id, son of 
Sultin Mahmid of Ghaznin, 29, 33, 
35. _ See under Sultan Mas‘add. 
‘ghihabu-d-Danlah Mandiid, son of 
Mas‘iid Ghaznawi, 48 n 7. 
ler | Sultan penis. 





‘Shamsu-d-Din | 


Babar, 449 and nn 3 and 9, 450 and 
ni, 

Shihabu-d-Din Hakim Kirmini Jaun- 
piri, anthor of the Tubagdt-i- 
Mahméd Shahi, 230. 

Shihabu-d-Din ibn Jamilu-d-Din 
Mutmara, known as Shihab-i-Mut- 
mara (q. v.). 

Shihabu-d-Din Nishipiri Bakshi, 
Mir, one of the Amirs of Humayin, 
598 and n 5, 

Shihabu-d-Din Sultdn, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultin Mubammad 
Toghlaq Shab, 311. 

Shihabu-d-Din ‘Umar, son of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 268, 272, 273 
and n 4, 274 n 1, 284. 

Shihabu-s-Saqib, a name of Maulana 
Shihaba-d-Din the Enigmatist 
(q. v.), 450 n 1. 

Shikarpir, town of, 487 and n 2. 

Shikebi, Maulana, a poet of the time 
of Hnomayiin, 453 n 7, 

Shiqydaran, officers appointed to col- 

































lect revenue from provinces, 407 
nm 2. 

Shir Khan, son of Hasan Siar, after- 
wards §hir Shah, 456, 457, 458, 
459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 464, 465, 
466, 467, 468, 469, 470, 471 and 
n 1, 472, 475, 521, 541. See also 
under Shir Shah. 

Shir Shah, the first of the Afghin 
Sir dynasty of Dili, 461 and 

m6, 472, 474, 476, 476, 477, 478, 


ee 





one of | 479, 480, 481 n 5, 482, 483, 484, 


ee 495, 496, 500, 502, 504, 


Index. 


Shir-i-falak, the constellation Leo, 
498 n 5. 

Shir-i-Khuda, the Lion of God, a 
name of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 93 n 4, 

Shir mdadar, foster-mother, 680 n 5. 

Shiraz, the city of, 6 n 4, 38 n4, 
187 and n 2, 572 n 1. 

Shirgarh, the new name of Qanauj, 
472. 

Shirin, the wife of Khuera King 
of Persia, 279 » 3. 

Siarin wa Khusru, a poem of Mir 
Khusri, the famous poet of Dibh, 
269 n 5. 

Shirk, polytheism, 183 2, 625 n 5. 


Shirwan Shah Khaqan Manichihr, | 
King of Persia, patron of the 
famons poet Khiqini, 583 n 4 


Shiwar, town of, 889 and » 8, 391, 
892 and n 5. 


Shrines of the Shaikhs at Multan, 






















Sidhiran Khatri, 395. See 
Sidaran, ay 
Sidi Maula, Saiyyid, con 
of Sultin Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 
and n 4, 234, 235, 248, 507 
m2, 525, = 
Sidra, the,—or 
Sidratu-l-Muntaha, the lote tree of 
Paradise, in the seventh heay 
58 n 3, 150 and » 2. 
Siffin, a celebrated battle betw 
‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah, 157 n 2. 
Sihém, arrows used in the game 
maisir, 869 and n 1. 4 
Sihrind, town of, 830, 331 and n 8, 
878, 880, 382, 883 n 11, 406,437, 
438, 486, 498, 548. See also under 
Sirhind. 
Sibru-l-Halal, lawful magic, 15106. 
Sihin (Jaxartes), the, 159 n. “f 
Sihwin, in the Karachi district of 
Sind, 560 n 8. 





892. 
Shuja‘n-1-Mnlk, son of Saiyyid Salim 
of Tabarhindash (q- v.), 388. 
Sialkot, fortress of, 49 and n 1, 66 
and n 7, 67 and n, 436, 437, 465. 
Sibi, town of, 425 n 2. 
Sicilians, the, 76 . agp 
Sidaran or Sidharan, son of Kanga 
Khatri, protégé of the Mubarak 
Shahi family, 393 » 8, 395, 396, 
897. 
Siddiq, As-, title of Abn Bakr, 
first Khalifah, 59 and n 2. 
Sidh Pal, grandson of Kajwi Khatri, 
a protégé of the Mubarak Shahi 
family, 394, 395, 397. 

Sidhan, Rai of Satgarh, contempor- 
ary of Sultan Firoz shab Tughlaq, 


B29 5. 


the 













Sijdah,  prostration im prayer, | 61 
n 3. " 

Sijistan, province mre 
70 n 2. 

Sijz, a village in pe pro 1 


Sijistin, 70» 2. 
Sikandar, a wens: of 
ran’s army, 463 ' 
Sikandar, called wt rs 
‘Alexander the Great, 254, 2 


331, 425, 436, 441, 485. 
Sikandar, Rampart of, 191 and » 
Sikandar-i-Sini, title of St 

Rattner Khilji, 264 


exlli 


Index. 


Index. 


































yo ital Soe of the Amirs of , Sikri, another name of the town of 
we Agghin Sor dynasty, 538, 539. Fathpar, 386, 445 and n 2, 487 Sipand, rue, burned to avert the evil | Sirmir Bardar, hills of, 12001, 
Sikandar Khin, Malik Ya‘qtb, one 488. ’ ’ eye, 192 n 8, 617 and n 1. Sissoo tree, the Dalberg Pe 0800 
:. ol . =s ’ = 
of the Amirs of Firoz Shah | Sil Hako bridge, over Sha ieahina: Sipar, Rai, Governor of Itawa, con- n2. pst 
‘aghlag, 997, 998. fries Beew:1, ; temporary of Khizr Khin of the | Sistin, provinee of, BBM See 
Sikander Lodi, Sultan, son of Sultan Silsilatu-z-Zahab, one of the works - dynasty of the Saiyyids, 380 and under Seistin, Siwistan asta Siji 
Buhlil Lodi, 411, 412, n 2, 418 and | of Maulan& Jami, 272 1. ofisheeae tin, shir 
nm 18, 416, 417, 418, 423 n 11, 424 Simak, the fourteenth of the houses perc, a herb, 629 and n 2. Siwalik hill-range, to the nota 
andin 4, 425, 426, 427, 420, 481 | of the moon, 152 and n 2. Sipra river, the,—in Malwa, 05 » 4 Hindistan, 70, 98, 192 m4, 958 and 
and n 1, 482, 485, 444, 445, 466, Simiku-l-A‘zal, Spica Virginis, 162 Biprak, a herb, 629 n 2. n 6, 488, 695. ; 2 
470, 476. n2. , Siglat, a silken stuff brocaded with Siwi Siyapir, province of, 425 and 
Sikandar Maliku-sh-Sharq, governor Simaku-r-Rimib, Arcturus, 152 » 2 — ya 
of Lahor, contemporary of Mubi- | Simurgh, @ fabulous bird, 176 +A ' Sir, Rai, ruler of Baitali, contempor- Siwi o Sidipur, province of, 425 m2. 
rak Shah of the Saiyyid dynasty, Par , ; ary of the Firiz Shahi dynasty, Siwistan, province of, 91, 249 17, 
if a 
soi 390. Sind, 11 n 8, 12, 18 n, 20, 29, 36 = ' is and n 3. | it See under Sistan, 
Sikandar, son of Shamenu-d-Din, m 10, 80, 88 n 1, 91, 124, ise 207 S capt — aap aii Boa esnee aii pee in the, SaaS 
Sultin of Lakhnanti, contemporary 465, 559, 560 n 8, 618 n 6. Galled | ‘pscpamaaite ‘Afif. lates of Sind, 560 anda 8. ve 
of Sultan Firoz Shih, 328 and n 6, aeerBtadh: ' Siraju-d-Din Aba Ya‘qib Yusuf bin | Siyaru-l-‘Arifin of Shaikh Jamali 
329. Bind; the=-the ri fea ‘ Abi Muhammad ibn “Ali as-Sikkaki, Kanbawi of Dibli, 430. 
Sikandar Sir, one of the cousins of 422 n3 cision cgi author of the Miftéhu-l’ iim om pit bie % if the 
an iat i $ 2. | gkeat’s Etymological Dictionary 0 
shir Shah, assumes the title of | Sindh, see under Sind. aoe bridg the fire of Hell English Language, 159 n 2, 244 n 6 
Sultan, 542, 543, 544, 546, 547, 550, Bindhis, the, 130. irat, bridge across the fre o ell, 9 , y D 
659, 592, 593, 594, 595, 596, 597 eitiea) mae ' 113 n 1. See also the next. 298 n 5, 543 n 3. 
Sikandar, son of Taju-l-Mulk Na Sooky name of the Indus in Sans- Sirat-i-Mustaqim, the hair-like bridge | Slane, De, Ibn Khallikan or Prolégo- 
ees eect se eh hen Aerit, 28» 3. over Hell, 872 and = 3. See siso manes @ Ibn Hhaldin, 6 » 8 1 3 
the first of the Sai ids, 380. n, | Sindus,—the river Indas, 23 n 3. the above n 1,801, 95 01, 8m sent ; 
a, inié i : 5 | 
hea ih 8, fs Sinjir, town of, in Mesopotamia, 55 » Sirhind, town of, 331 » 3, 401, 520, and 8, 44.7 5, 51 n 2, 55" 8, 59n1, 
; Ami 2 a lla Ah n 8, 167 n 8. 592 and 6,604 Seealso under 74 2, 149 m, 151 nm & and 6 198 
» sa of i Saiyyid dynasty, 383. | Sinjar, Alp Khan, wife’s brother of Sihrind : n 2, 167 n 1, 167 "3, 181 2, 198 
Bi, ee th 4 an Al ji ; ‘ 
DOE: tient C) Ne ove: Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 247. Sirhindi, Yabys ibn Ahmad ibn n 2, 244 n 6, 287 nm 1 and 2, 352 
ie, heed ibys ue tity poetioul Sinjar ibn Malik Shah Saljaqi, the ‘Abdu-llab, author of the Tarikh-i- n 1,481 » 6. 
_ wor : of Mir Khusra of Dibhli, last of the Saljiq dynasty in Mubarak Shahi, 10.» 3) 672 gmith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
16. ana : Khorasan, 55 and nn 8 and 4, 56, Siri, one of the three cities of Dihli, Roman Antiquities, 19 n, 29 5, 76 
8 a, one 0 e poe enl 61 and n 5, 65, 167 and p 8, 170, ¥ 6. n, 367 » 8. 
: ’ , 247, 26971, 295 n 10, 311 ” % ae 
of the celebrated poet 291, 602. 361, 361 n 1, 366 and n 1, 396. gmith’s Dictionary - se ni : 
ieee ane ‘en ; , , ‘ , 332 m. 
| Sinjiri, Abi ‘Ali,—contemporary of Sirinor, mountains of, in the ath Biographvs ie ect 
Sultan Mabmid of Ghaznin, 20. Himalayas, 307 4 Smith's pit ae 
hills, the Kumaon hills, 185, Sir Mar,—or Rome aa st / 
j Birmir, hilly country of, 120 and ani | seh SOND 
a), 261, 384, 387; 938, 341. goane, the; ~oF the SoH tributary 
and 8, 131, 251, , 338, tbe, Ganges, 53% 





Sirmar, town of, 326 n 2. 





exliv 


Sobha Nath, or Lord of Beauty, name 
of the idol of Somnat, 28. 

Soghdi, the, name of an ancient 
people of Central Asia, 23 1. 

Sohrab, son of Rustam, the famous 
hero of ancient Iran, 499. 

Soliman (Solomon), 148 7 L 

Solomon, King of Israel, 108, 112, 
186, 148 and n 1, 205 and n 3, 
206 n, 485, 505 n 6. 

Solomon, ring of, possessed of magic- 
al properties, 205 n 8, 505 n 6, 
659 and n 2. 

Soma, name of the moon in Sanskrit, 
79 n 2. 

Somagraha, lucky things, 79 » 2. 

Somanith,—or 

Bomanatha, south-west of the Penin- 
gula of Gujarat on the sea-shore, 
174,274, See also the next. 

Bomnit,—or 

Somnath, in Gujarat on the coast, 
17 and n4, 27 and nm 4, 28 and n 4, 
256. See Somanath. 

Son, the,—or the Soane, a tributary 
of the Ganges, 82 ” 1. 

Sonhar, town of, 407 and » 6, 

Sonipat Bangar, district of Hindistan, 
122.71. (and n 6. 

Sonnergong, same as Sunirganw, 186 

“Sonpath, a city with a fortress north 
f Dibli, 21 n 4,37 and n 3. 
er’s Ibn Baifar, 146 n 6, 172 












Index. 


Sortes Virgiliana, 412 n 1. 

Sortilege, different methods of, 412 
ed. 

Sot river, the, in Rohilkund, 464 n 4. 

Southern India, 265 n 2. 

Spider, story of a, 149 n. 

Sprenger’s Life of Muhammad, 46 n 5. 

Sravana, a Hindi month, 27 » 4. 

Stag, notes on the, 171 » 2. 

Stambhatirth, the pool of Mahadeva 
under the form of the pillar God, 
256 n 4, 454 n 6. 

Stateira, wife of Alexander the Great, 
332 n. 

Statistical Account of Bengal, Hunter's, 
125 n 3, 299 n 2. 

Stein, Dr., 384 » 1. 

Steingass, Persian Dictionary, 142 n 3, 
159 n 2, 312 n7, 32ln2, 466 » 7, 
629 n 2. 

Sthineswara, the modern Thinesar, 
293 n 5. 


| Sthann, a name of Mahadeva, 293 n 6. 


Strabo, the Greek geographer, 23 nn 
1 and 8, 
Siibah of Agra, 410 n 4. 


Subhan-Allah, to express surprise or 


astonishment, 515 » 7. 

Subhatu-l-Abrar, one of the poetical 
works of Maulana ‘Abdu-r-Rabman 
Jami, 272 n 1. 

Subh-i-Kazib, the false dawn, 115 n 3, 

Snbuktigin, Nasira-d-Din, ruler of 
Kabul and Ghaznin, 18 andn uF 
14 and nm 1 and 2, 15, 16 and x 1, 

Suclat, a silken stuff brocaded with 
gold, 643 n 3. 

Sudr Khan, Governor of Agra, one of 


_ the Amirs of Sultan Sikandar Lod), 
as 


en 


— 


a 


ee 


ES er _ 





Tndea: 


fuez, Gulf of, 169 1, 

Suez, town of, 169 n 1. 

Safi Khin Yasuf Azlbacha, one of the 
courtiers of Sulfan Qutba-d-Din 
Khilji, 291 and n 5, 293. 

Safi Wali Sultan Kadam, one of the 
Amirs of the Qizilbash, 675 n 3. 
Sifis, the, 68 n 5, 1914, 8747 5, 

608, 612. 

Siighma or Stigma, & Torki 
meaning @ pole, 497 1 

Suhd, a small obscure star in the 
Lesser Bear, 182 and » 2, 871 and 
n 5. 

Buhuf, a collect ion of pages, 615 n 5. 
Sai Sibar, province of, 425 n 2. 
Sikhpal Nabse,—or 
Sakhpal Naba, Raja of Sind, contem- 
porary of Sultan Mabmid Ghaz- 
nawi, 20 and n 4 See the next. 
Sikhpal-Nawisa Shab, grandson of 
1, 20 n 4. Same as the above 


word 


Jaipa 


(q.v-) 
(Solomon), 186, 559, 595. 


Suleiman 
Suleimin Badakhshi, Mirz4, raler of 
ry of Hu- 


Badakhshin, contemporal 
miyin, 674, 580, 681, 685. 
Suleiman, 80° of Hasan Sir, and 
brother of Shir Shah, 468. 
Snleimin Khin Karrani, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shah Sir, 625, 540, 
541, 554. 
Suleiman Khan, 
Farmali, one of t 
tan Sikandar Lodi, 
424 and n 2. 
Suleiman, adopted son 
win-i-Daulat, one of 
of Sultan Firoz 
376. 


son of Kbin-i-Khinan 
he Amirs of Snul- 
418 and ™ il, 


of Malik Mar- 
the Maliks 


19 














Suleimin Shah Akat Kha 
son to Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
259 n 5. 

Suleiman Shah Lodi, Malik, one . 
the Amirs of Mubarak Shah of the — 
Saiyyid dynasty, 389. a 

Sulindrine, the town of Jélandhar in 

Ptolemy, 882 and n 4. 4 

Sulphur, notes on, 340 2. : 

Sultan, title, first assumed by Mab. 
mad Ghaznawi, 16 n 2. ; 

Sultin of Rim, the Sultin of Turkey, 
480, 

Sultan ‘Alam, son of Saltan Sikandar 
Lodi, 451, 454. 

Sultan Bahadur, ruler of Gujrat. 
contemporary of Humiyin, 452, 
468, 454 andn4, 455, 456, 458, 635. 

guitin Begam, wife of Mirza ‘Askari, 
569. 

Sultin Begam, sister of Shah Tah- 
misp of Persia, 670 and » lL. 

Sultan Hoshang, Alp Khan, the ruler 
of Malwa, 868m 2, 984” 5, 885." 3. 4 

Sultin Junaid Mirza Birlis, one of the 
‘Amirs of Babar, 439. 446, 468, 469. 

fortress of, in the country 

80 and nn 5 and 6. 

See un- 


Sultan Kot, 
of Bhasiyara, 
Sultan Mabmiad Ghaznawi. 
der Mabmid of Ghaznin. 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza, raler of 
Khurasin, elder son of Shah Tah- 


masp of Persia, 569. 
Snltanpir, tow? of, formerly called 
Arankal, 299. : 
Sultanpiir, on the river of Lahor, 465, 
479, 608, 506, 513, 534. : 
Soltan Saiyyid Mubammad, saneal 
Muhammad Shah of the 


dynasty, 10" a. 


exlvi 


Sultan Shih Khushdil, the Amir of 
SAmini, one of the Amirs of the 
Firiiz Shahi dynasty, 342. 

Sultan Shih Lodi, called Islim Khan, 
Governor of Sihvind uncer Khizr 
Khin of the Saiyyid dynasty, 380 
and 78, 

fultin Sharf or Sharq, Governor of 
Baiina, 414 and nn 6 and 8. See 
the next. 

Sultan Sharq, son of Sultan Abmad 
Jilwini the First, 414 and nn 6, 11 
and 12. See the above. 

Hultinam, sister of Shah Tahmisp of 
Persia, 570 » 11. 

Sulfanu-l-Mashaikh Nig&mu-l-Anliya, 
266, 801, See under Nigamu-d-Din 
Auliya. 

Sultinu-sh-Sharq, ruler of Baiini, 
contemporary of Suljin Sikandar 
Lodi, 414 n 8, 

Sultanu-sh-Sharq Khwaja-i-Jahin, one 
of the Maliks of the Tughlaq Shabi 
dynasty, 348 and n 9. 

Sultanu-sh-Sharq Mubarak Shah 
Qarangal, ruler of Jannpir, 360. 

Sumbul, the spikenard of the ancients, 
146 n 6, 373 and n 4, 

Sumbul-i-Hindi, the perfumed sum- 

bul, 146 n 6. 






































Index. 


Sunnah, the practice of the Prophet, 
488 » 7, 519 and n 4, 589, 626 and 
ni, 

Sunnatun mwakkadatun, an authenti- 
cated traditional practice, 626 n 2. 
Sunnis, the, 3 n 6, 57andn1, 59 
n 4, 1561, 200, 320 n 4, 420 
n 8, 576 n 5, 604 n5, 625 n 8, 626 

nn 1, 2 and 6. 

Siipar, town of, 424. 

Supdri, the nut of Areca catechu, 803 
n 6. 

Siiqgma or Saghma, a Turqi word 
meaning a pole, 497 n 1. 

Sir Afghans, the, 538, 

Suraiyyd, the Pleiades, 630 n 4. 

Surate, town of, 4547. See Sorath. 

Saratu-l-Ikhlag, one of the chapters 
of the Qur'an, 2 nn 3 and 4. 

Siratu-l-Kuhf, one of the chapters of 
the Qur'an, 207 n 1. 

Sitratu-r-Rahman, one of the chapters 
of the Qur'an, 218 n 2. 

Surgha, probably for Saghma a Tarki 
word meaning a pole, 497 » 1. 

Sari, a flower, 142 und x 3. 

Sarkhib of Tabriz, called ‘the 
Sepnichre of the Poets,’ 339 n 4, 
584 n. 

Surkh bad, or Red idol, one of two 
enormous images in Bimian, 46 71. 

Surkh Knlih, or Red-caps, name of 
the Turkomins of the district of 
Garm Sir, 48 and n 2. 

Surra-man-ra’a, or Simarri, a town 

of ‘Iraq on the enstern bank of the 

, 59 n 1, 571 and n 2. 

a fortress in tho hills of 


——— 


—_——_—, 


~~ — 





Index, 


Sartaq, Tliq, name of a place, 569 08. 

Surar, town of, 326 n. 

Snrusty, for the country of Sarsuti 
(qv), 80 1. 

Barya Sidhanta. Burgess, 168 n 2, 

Susan, a town of Persia, 332 n. 

Sasan, the lily, notes on, 01 n MF 

Sisan-i-d24d, the white variety of the 
lily, 1@Ln 1. 

Busani, the syriac origin of the word 
Susan or lily, 101 m1. 





Ta'abbata-sharran, sarname of Sabit- 


bin Jabir al-Fahmi, the famon? 


Arab athlete and warrior, 527 and | 


n3 

Tabagat-i- Akbar Shahi, 9n2,52 0 1, 
62n4. See the Tabaqat-i-Akbutrt. 

Jabagat-i-Akbari, popular name of the 
Tavikh-i-Nizami of Khwaja Nizamu- 
ad-Din Abmad, 9 n 2,108, 29 n, 
45n1,62n 4, 824, 83 1, 121 
n» 7, 399 nn 1 and 7, 569 » 4, 570 


nn 2 and 11, 572 % 4, 574 nn 1 


and 9, 575" 8, 579” vi 
and 7, 586 n 5, 592 n 6, 593 nn 8 
and 9, 594" 6. 

Tadagat-i-Mahmid , 
ad-Din Hakim Kirmani 

0 and n 3. 

spunea Nave Raverty, 15” 1, 14 
nn 1 and 2, 16nnl and 2, 17 » 8, 
19 n 2, 20» 2, 230 1, 29 » 1) a 
al, 32 n, 33 n 2, 35% 1, 38 » 3, - 
n 4,501, bin], 62n4, wien 
Tron necnnee : 
65 nn 1 aud 2, 66 nm 1, 2 and 6, 6: 


p82 nn 5 


hihi of Shihaba- 
Jaunpari, 








T 


| 
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i 








Sntlej, the. See under the Satlaj. — 
Si-ul-qinya, description of the di- 


Snyiti, As-, author of the Zari 
Sword of Moses, Gaster’s, 1414, — 
Sydenham Society, the, 80 1, : 


Syria, 279 n, 535 n 7. 
Suyirghal, a Turki word meaning 7 


Tabarhindah, 


Tabari, 


Tabaristin, 









aoa 


sease so called, 30 n 2, 31 ne 


Khulafa, 12 v2, 15 04,17 2 | 


ni. a 


gifts of land, 424 n 3. 


° 


an 1, 2, 8 and 4, 70 n 8, 71 nn 5, 
Gand 7, 72 nw 1,38 and 4, 73 2, 
T4n 1,783, 79” 3, 80 nn 3, 4,5 
and 6, 81 nn 2 and 8, 82 nn Sand 5, 
83 nn 1, 4and 5, 84nand n 1, 85 
n1,86n 1, 87 n 5, 89 n 5, 90 n 2, 
91 n 4,938” 1, 94 and n 3, 95 an 1 
and 2, 98 n 2, 120 nn 1, 2and 8, 121 
nn 1,2 and 6, 122 nn 153) and 8, 
123 nn 2 and 8, 124 1, 125 n, 126 | 
nn 1, 2and 3, 127 and nn 1 and 2, bs 
128 n 1,129 mm 2 3 and 4, 130 u 
n2, 131 mn 1 and 4, 192m» Dy an 
4 and 5, 134” 1, 135 n 1, 593 


n 4 


Tabagat-i-Shah Jahan, 95 n 6. 


fortress of, in Rajpi- 
tina, 19 and » 2,69 and De 2, 89 
and » 3, 121 and » 5, 130, 181, 229, z 
933, 388 and » 2, 389, 390, 391, 392, 


393. f 
5, the celebrated Arab Historian, 


36 0 2, 740 2 saa 
: a province of Porsia, 36 


aud wn 2 and 8, 47, 73 ® iM 


































exlyill Index. Index. oul c= 

Tabariya, Sea of,—the Dead Sea, 158 and n 6, 625 and n 8, 626, 682, Paju-l-Mulk Malik Husain, ancle of | Talwira hills of, 884 and #1, See 
nil. 635, 636, Sultan Jalaln-d-Din Khilji, 281. the next. : 

Tabarré, or enmity, a technical term | Tahmasp, Shih, the King of Persia, Paju-l-Mulk Nahv,—or Talwira, a village on the right bank 
in use among the Shi‘ahs, 576 and contemporary of Humiyiin, 453, aju-l-Mulk Tubfa, one of the Malike of the Chinab, opposite Ritsi, 384 

15, 577 n. 455, 456, 466, 469, 470, 624, h of Masnad-i-‘Ali Khigr Khan of | 1, i 

Tabarrai, accursed, 677 n. See under Twif, a town in Hijiz, 12 "1. rs the Saiyyid dynasty, 876 and » | Tamichi, brother of Binhbana ‘Rii, 
Tabarra. Taj or red caps of the Qizilbash, 627 2, 877, 878 and n 6, 379, 380. governor of Thatha under Saltin 

Jabt-i-'ula nawakhtan, meaning of the ni. Takhullus, poetical name, 633 and Firoz Shih Tughlaq, 883 » 4. 
expression, 498 n 4, Taj Khan, one of the Amirs of Sultan n 5. Tamghich, Amir, one of the slaves 

_Tibriz, town of, in Persia, 72 n 4, 573, Tbrahim Lodi, 470. Takkmar, a dart having no point, | of Sultin Qutbu-d-Din Aibak, 
684 n. Taj Khan Karrani, one of the Amirs 215 6. 89 and n 2. 

Tafa ul, taking a fa’l or omen from of Islem Shih, 525, 639, 540, 541. Takinabad or Taginabad, one of the | Tamim, a tribe of the Arabs, 287 
the words of a book, 412 n 1. Taj-i-Khuris, a red flower without chief cities of Garmsir, 84 and n| nl. : 

Tafsiv-i-Madarik, a work on the odour, 629 n 1. 6, 48, 65 and m1. ‘Yamim Ansari, one of the compa- 
sources of law ordinances, 428, | Tajiks, the descendants of Arabs in Takta, a Turki word, meaning of, 569 nions of Muhammad, 18 n. 

429 and n 1. Persia, 66 n 1. % and n 6. Tammat—or : pa 

‘Méfeiru-l2Baigawi, a celebrated com- | TAju-d-Din, Malik, Secretary of State Talanbha, a fortress at the janetion Tammuti-l-Kitdb, pees | 
‘mentary on the Qur’in by Qazi of Sultin Shamsu-d-Din  Iyal- of the Jhelam and the Cheuab, | word: Finis at the end , | 
Baizéwi, 6 nn and 4. See under | — timigh, 94, 97. : Rie b, debater Pusan. | Sn ae 
the Anwdru-t- Tanzil. Taja-d-Din, Malik, one of the Amirs Talaundi town of, 352, 362, 382 and | Tammi, a god of the ” 

‘Taftazani, At-, author of the Mufaw- of the Tughlaq Shahi dynasty, 834. n 2, 392. | 104m 2. ain 
‘wal, a commentary on the Talkhisu- Taja-d-Din, Malik, feudatory of Talbagha Nagor, Malik, 295 and Tamuz, the fourt pine : 
LMiftah, 428 n 3. Badfon, one of the Amirs of the 2, See under Talbigha Négori- pee’ pe me ite 195.4. a 

Taghana, a falchion, 215 and n 4. Shamsiyah Sultans, 125. Palbagha Yaghda, Malik, 296 0 6. | Tundin 8 ree Same es the town 

Taghi, Malik, one of the Amirs of Taja-d-Din Bakhtyar, Malik, one of See under Talbigha Yeghds. ee reals 4 
Sultin Muhammad Toghlaq Shih, | the Amirs of the Fire Shahi - Talbigha Nagori, Malik, one tpn ah, 92 and n 8. See under Tan- 

814, 819, 320, 324. dynasty, 353 and n 8. | Amirs of Sultan Quiba-d-Din | -— ona Seid 

“‘Taghi Taghi, 324. See the above. Taju-d-Din Nabv, Malik, 378 » 6. Khilji, 286, 296 and » . oid -chaghm, OF close-eyed, # mame 

‘Paginabid, one of the chief cities of | See Taju-I-Mulk Naby. Talbigha Yaghda, Malik, one we = a the Turks, 627 »7- ~ 
Garmeir, 65 and n 1, Seealso un. | Taju-d-Din Télaqini, one of the aire ot -Buisin QUPOEDE | ne ee 

y der Takinabid, Amirs of Sultin Ghiysu-d-Din p Khilji, 286 and » 6. Keghmir ‘ill | very narrow mouth, 1748 % 

; Khwaja, Wazir of Sultan Man- Toghlaq Shah, 208. Yalhar, a town in the srt | qanka,— oF ne — 

d Ghaznawi, 47. Taju-d-Din Yaldkuz,—or tracts, 388 and» 2 S88) | rumaahs ® coppers Siler eer 
ich, one of the Amirs of the | Taju-d-Din Yaldiz, one of the Mn- ‘Pa‘limiah, a sect of ape? pane or goand 9 8, 806-and-” 
‘422i Sultins of Ghaznin, 77 » 1, called also the Batiniah, cet - ve | and world, 147 
78, 79, 80, 89, 90, 91 . Takhigu-l-Misftid, — AY | panaresiataeedens He 
: fo, Gy, OV, ; , FU, oh. : . t idbeidginend ofittre atadent ORR 
t Taju-l-‘Aris, a celebrated Arabic Dic- . eae nual Makbdim 
+ srtidiinty, 620 % 1. 428 n 3. qeqie atin WER ai 
“Taju-l-Ma’agir, name of an historical *Palpath, town of, oa ggse saat, SS 
- » 2, 8003. A Taltib, name of a P 
| es 
> va vt 


sl Indew, 


‘Parawari, later name of the town of 
Tarayan (q.v.), 69, 79. 

Tarayan, on the banks of the Sarsnti, 
69 and n 4, 79, 90, 98. See under 
Tarawari, 

Tavaizi-i-charkh,—or 

Tarazi-i-falak, a name of the con- 
stellation Libra, 142 n 2. 

Tardi Keg,—or 

Tardi Beg Khir, one of the Amirs 
of Humiyin, 455, 564 and n 6, 566, 
668, 591. 

Targhi Mughal, invades Hindistin in 
the reign of Sultan ‘Aliu-d-Din 
Khilji, 250, 251. 

Ta-ikh, chronogram, 695 and n 10, 

Tarikh-i-‘Alai of Mir Khuesrii, the 
famous poet of Dihli, 247 n, 251 n, 
252n 1. Called also the Zarikh-t- 
Khazdinu-l-Putih (q.v.). 

Tarikh-i- Alfi, 28 n 4, 80 n 4. 

Tarikh-i-Baddoni, another name of the 
Muntakhabu-t-Tawérikh of Badioni, 
lial 

Tévikh-i-Pirishta, 205 n 2. See under 
Firishta. 

Tavikh-i-Firiic Shahi of Shams-i-Siraj 
‘Afif, 815 n 7. 

Tarikh-i-Firiz Shahi of Zifin-d-Din 
Barni, 184 n 1, 185 n 2, 185 nn 5 
and 6, 220 n 2, 249, 261 n 5, 264 n 

1, 269 » 1, 274. 1, 295 n 10, 801, 

5andn 7. 

-i-Gusida, 32 n 1. 

‘ashmir, 8 and n 3, 500 and 














Tarikh-i-Mas‘idi, the history of Sultin 
Mas‘id Ghaznawi, 47 n 2. 

Tarikh-i-Mubdrak Shahi of Yahya ibn 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abdu-llah Sirhindi 10 
and n 2, 67 and n 2, 222 and n 2, 
228 and nn 3 and 4, 307, 315 and n 
7, 316, 366 and nn 4 and 5, 396 n 1, 
400 n. 

Tavikh-i-Nizami of Khwija Nigimn- 
d-Din Ahmad, called also the Taba- 
qat-i-Akbari, 9 and n 2, 62 and 
n 4, 68 n, 64 and n 1, 67, 504. 

Tavikh-i-Rashidi, Elias and Ross, 69 
n 5, 103 n 3, 145 n 2, 232 n 6, 236 
n 1, 305 n 3, 353 n 1, 464 n 8, 672 
n 8, 574 n 6, 575 n 1. 

Tarikh-i-Shir Shthi, 457 n 6. 

Tarikh-i-Subuktigin, 36 n 6. 

Tarikhu l-Khulafa of ns-Snyiti, 12 
n2. See under the History of the 
Caliphs. 

Turiqu-t-Tahqiq, one of the works of 
Hakim Sanai, 56 » 2. 

Tarji‘band, a kind of poem, 62 and 
nl, 19673. 

Tarkhin, town of 40 n 1. 

Turkib-band, a kind of poetical com- 
position, 196 " 8, 198 n 2. 

Tirkila, town of, 186. 

Tarma Shirin, contemporary of Sul- 
tin Mahammad Tughlaq Shih, 
316. 

‘Turtary, Chinese, 145 n 2. 

Taryaq or Turtiq the Mughal, of the 
royal house of Kharisin, 251 n,252 
n 2. 

Tashhir kardan, to expose to public 
ridicnle, 22 n 4. 

‘Tashif, technical meaning of the © 





Index. 









Tauba (Repentance), form 
on occasions of sudden a 
peril, 551 and n 2. > 

Tauhid (Declaration of Unity), for 
temporary of Sultin Husain Sharqi mania of, used on occasions of peril, 
and Sultin Bahlal Lodi, 406 and 551 and n 2. ay 
n 3. | Taurat, the Mosaic law, 4” 1.—The 

Tatar Khan, son of Arsalan Khan, Book of the Law, 206 n. ; 

7h Lakhnanti onder | Tanrus, the constellation, 367 nn 3 
and 4, 

Taushih, an acrostio, 606 and n 2. 

Tausin, Miyan, the famous ‘Hinda 
musician, 557 and m 1. 

Tawalla, affection (as opposed to 
Tadarra q.v.), 576 5. 

Ta‘wiz, 1m amulet, 115 » 4 
Tayammum, ablutional ceremony per- 
formed with sand, 201 and n 2. 
Tazkira (Book of Memoirs) of Shaikh 


Tussitj, one twenty-fourth part of a 
Gaz, 330 n 8. 

Tatar, country of, 161, 171. 

Tatar Khin, Governor of Sambal, con- 


Governor of 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 185. 
Tatar Khan, adopted son of Saltin 
Ghiyign-d-Din Tughlaq Shah, 299, 
823 n 3, 328. 
Titar Khin Kalpi,—or 
Tauir Khin Kasi, one of the Amirs of 
r dynasty of Dihli, 


the Afghin Sa 
542 and n 7, 592, 593. 
Tatar Khin Lodi, one of the Amirs of 


ee ae 

Sultin Buhidur of Gujrat, 452. = i rah, 
ar Kha sn of Sairang Khan, one Jamili Kanbawi of Dihli, 430. 

rege = ammal Ofi of Mery, 


i ‘i shahi | Tazkira of Mab: f 
of the Amirs of the Firas Shah sn pest Bt : ; 


ratu-gh-Shu'ard. ; 
Tazkirat 1. Mulitk, an historical work, 

33 n 2,99” 2. 
Tazkiratu-sh-Shu'ard of Mnhammad 

‘Anti of Merv, 33 and 1, abe 
name of the river Tigris in 





dynasty, 364. 
Tatar Khan Sarang Khini, one of Bs 
Amirs of the Lodi dyvasty, 443, 445. 
Tatar Khin, 80" of Zafar Khan, one 
of the Amirs of the Firtz Shahi 


dynasty, 352, 354 and n 8, 361. 





Tatar Khord, Malik, Governor of i asi 
<yor under Sultan M hammad e ER: 
a5 en 5G bi Teesta river; the, $4” ar se 
ee hl 192, 221 252. Teheran, capital of mode er siBy 
Tatars, the, 191, 49) °°" ‘ et 
37 and n 1, 187; 320 
Tatta, town of, 67 47 ‘ Rees 
333 and ‘elingay fae 
5, 322, 332 and n 6, ie mer ae * 
“n ey and n 6, 408 and ” 7, 464, bia King ‘ 
ie 4, 286. 
2 5 lled also i eee 
*, eae 2 Ten Thousand, Xenephon = : 
Tatthah and Thathab. ce nrg 


ae dis, 484-1. 


Thakur of the Hin’ : 
Thales, the celebrated Greek astrou? 


Tatthah. See ander the bw 





Tatta. : 
Tau'am, name of the second = in wer, 867 aanae 
iair, 369 » 4+ : 
the game of mast a 
= : 





elii 


Thana of Bhim, a name of the fort- 


_ ress of Bhimnagar, 21. 


Thanesar, town of, 21 and n 4, 22 n 
1, 69 and n 4, 293 and » 5, 826 n, 


_ 692. 

Thanessor, 21 n 4. See Thinesar. 

Thaneswar, modern name of Tha- 
nesar, 21 n 4& 

Thangir, fortress of, 80 » 4. See 
under Thankir. 

Thankar, or properly Bhankar, fort 

of, 71 n 2, 425 and n8. See under 
Thankir. 

Thankir, fortress of, in the territory 
of Bhiana, 80 nn 4 and 6. Called 
also Thangir and Thankar (q.v.). 

Thar Yal, nephew of Himiin Baqqal 
the Hindi General of ‘Adi, 558 and 

nn 5 and 6. 

Thatha. See nnder the town of Tatta. 

Theon’s ‘commentary on the Alma- 
% gest, 760. 

Thesaurus, Gesenius’, 394 n 5. 

Thessalians, Hpistle to the, 278 n 4. 

Thomas, Coins of the Kings of Ghavni, 

16 n 2,47 n 2. 

Thomas, Pathdn Kings of Dehli, 64 
/ 8,77 n 2, 83 n 8, 87nn 1 and 6, 

88 nn land 8, 89 nn 1 and 4, 91 

mn 1 and 5, 120 n 1,126 1 8, 129 n 

451 1, 254 n 6, 269 nn | and 2, 


















Tigin, 


Tijara, town in the province of 


Index, 


Tibat,—or 


Tibbat, country of, 84n, 125. Sea 
also under Tibet. 

Tiberhind,—or 

Tiberhindah, fortress of, 692. See 
under Tabarhindah, 

Tibet, 83 and n 4, 84 andn. See 


under Tibbat. 

Tieffenthaler’s Description of India, 
19 n 2,20 n 5, 21 n4, 22 n 5, Bn 
2, 24 nn 3 and 6, 25 n 6, 28 nn 2 
and 4, 36 n 10, 37 mn 2 and 3, 66 
nn 8 and 7, 671, 69 nn 2 and 4, 
70 nn 3 and 4, 71 nn 2 and 3, 80 
nn Land 5, 82n1, 95 n 4, 12176, 
128 n 3, 129 nn 1 and 2. 1801, 
147 n 1, 186 n 6, 218 n 3, 223 n, 
256 n 4, 257 nn Land 2, 265 n 4, 
813 n 5, 825 n 8, 827 n 3, 355 n 1, 
356 n 1, 857 n 4. 364 nn 4 and 6, 
866 n, 880 n 2, 382 n 2, 417 7, 
420 n 5, 422 n 3, 425 n 4, 454 nn 6 
and 7, 486 n 6, 530 n 3, 559 n 6, 
560 n 8, 590 n 5. 

Malik, one of the Amirs 

of Sultan Ghiyisu-d-Din Tughlaq 

Shah, 298. 


Tigra, name of the river Tigris in old 


Persian, 394 » 5. 


Tigris, the, 59 n 1, 394 n 5, 624 n 8. 
Tiharat, 


purifications enjoined by 
Muhammadan law, 603 and n 2. 


Tihari, one of the Mountain tribes 


‘between Lakhnanti and Tibat, 84. 


Pilaundi, or Talaundi, town of, 352, 


Tilok Chand, Rai, Governor of Khatra 
(? Katehr), contemporary of Sultan 
Husain Sharqi of Jaunpir, 408 


n 4, 


Tilok, the son of Jye Sein, 869. | 


For ‘Talak ibn Husain (¢. v.). 

Tilak Chand, Rai,—Governor of Bak- 
sar, contemporary of Sultan Husain 
Sharqi and Buhlal Lodi, 408 and 
n 4, 


Timour. 


Tilang, called also Telinga or Telin- 
gana, country of, 261 n 5, 265 and 
n 2, 207, 299, 309, 329. 
( 862, 382 and n 2, 392, 


See under Timir. 


Timir the Great, 353 and 1, 355 | 
| Tufak, a pea-shooter, 159 and n 2. 


l and nn 1 and 3, 856 and nn 1 and 
5, 357, 358 and an 4 and 6, 
n 3, 361, 366 » 1, 448, 454, 584 
n 3, 605 nl. 
| Timair Khin, the Mughil, one of the 
Generals of Chingiz Khan, 188 n 1. 
1 Timir Khan Qara Beg, known also a8 
Malik Qiran, one of the Shamsiyah 
Maliks, 125 and n 4. 
Tippera District, 186 n 6. 
Tir, a kind of cambric or lawn and 





also an arrow, 192” ii 

Tirhut, 86, 349, 416. 

Tirpauliya mosque of Ahmadabad, 
635 and » 6. 

Tiyarah, bad omen, 412 7 Bs 

Tora o tizak, Turki words implying 
the acknowledging one 8% rightful 
king with due formalities, 259 1. 

Toraband, Malik, one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Firaz Shah Tughlaq, 328 
nl. 

Tradition, six books of, 62! 

20 


Bn i. 


360 | 


Index. 


| ‘Tigh 
| Taghin the Ra‘is, one of the Turk- 


Traditions of the Prophet, 356 n 4, 
515. 4 
Trajan, canal of, 169 n 1. 
Transoxiana, 14. 1, 15 0 5, 20 Sy. 
a7 n 2, 38, 50m 1, 867, 368. Bee 
Maward-an-Nahr. en 
Travels of Ibn Batatah, 67 n 1. =~ 
Tribes of the North-West, Elliott's, 
312 n7. See Blliott’s Races of the 
N.-W. Provinces of India, 
Triibner, the London Publisher, 76 n. 
Tschin, a town near Rantanbhor, 257 


ni. 


Tabra, for Tara (q. v-), 440 n. 


| Tada Bahadur Khan, the Governor 


of Sunar Ginw under Sultan 
Ghiydsn-d-Din Tughlaq Shih, 299. 


Toghi Khin Malik ‘Tzau-d-Din of 
Lakhnauti, one of the Maliks of 
the Shamsiyah Sultiins, 125. 

an, a faleon in Turki, 215 n 5. 


bachas, raises an insurrection in 
the reign of Khizr Khin of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 379, 380. 
Tughanak, & kind of bird in Turki, 
215 n 5. ’ 
Tughdi Beg, 
tan Mas‘id ibn 
36, 37 » 7, 38, 43. : 
Tnughlaq Khin, son of Fath Khan, 
son of Sulfan Firoz Shih, 338. See 
ander Tughlaq Shah. 
me ice Ghasi-i-Mulk, after- 
s Sultan Ghiyagu-d-Din Tagh- 
252. See. 


one of the Amirs of Sul- 
Mahmid Ghaznawi, 


ward 


tag Shih, 249, 250, 251, 





r Ghazi Malik. 
See under Sultin 


Taghlaq Shih. 


unde 
Tughlaq Shah. 
Ghiydgu-d-Din 





cliv Index. 

ay: 

Tughlag Shab, son of Fath Khan, son 

~ of Sultan Firoz Shah, of the Tugh- 
Jaq Shahi dynasty of Dihli, 824, 338 
and n 1, 841, 342. 

Tughlaqibad, fortress of, 296, 297, 
299, 300, 307. 

Tughlaq-Nama, one of the poetical 
works of Mir Khusrii of Dihli, 301. 

Tnghral, Governor of Bengal under 
Sultan Ghiyasn-d-Din Balban, 135 
n 1, 186, 216. 

Tughral Beg Abi Talib Mohammad 
ibn Mika’il ibn Saljiq, founder of 
the Saljiqi dynasty, 42 and n 3, 
48, 51 n 2,615. See also under 
Tughril Beg. 

Tughral Hajib, an Amir of the Ghaz- 
navide dynasty, 47, 48, 50. 

Tughral, the Turkomin, 42, See 
Tughral Beg, founder of the Sal- 
jiiqi dynasty. 

Tughril ibn Arslin the Saljiq, of the 
Saljiigqi dynasty of Khurasan, 298 
n 4, 

Tughril Beg, founder of the Saljiqi 
dynasty, 35 n 3. See under Tngh- 
ral Beg. 

Tuhfa, Malik, one of the Amirs of 

_ Khigr Khan of the Saiyyid dynasty, 

876 and n 2. 

Tuhfa-i-Tgnd-‘aghariyah of 

‘Abda-l-‘Aziz of Dihli, 577 n. 

why fatu-l-Ahirar, one of the poetical 

yorks of Maulana ‘Abdu-r-Rahman 

S a Dhag 


Talim or Tulloom, a village on the 
north bank of the Sutlej, 382 n 2. 
Tulumba, town of, at the junction of 
the Jhelam and the Chenib, 855 
and n 1, 889 and n 2, 890, 392, 

427, 

Tulimdi,—or 

Tulindi, the village of Tulim gq. v., 
probable origin of the town of 
Talaundi, 3882 n 2, 

Tulloom, a place on the north bank 
of the Sutlej, 382 n 2, 

Tunis, the province in North Africa, 
167 n 4. 

Tir, one of the sons of Faridin, King 
of ancient Persia, 435 and n 2. 

Tira, palisades or abattis in Turki, 
440 n, 

Tiiran, name given to the collection 
of countries situated beyond the 
Oxus, 15 n 5, 86, 

Turk Allah,—or 

Turk-i-Khuda, God's champion, a title 
of Mir Khusri, the famous poet of 
Dihli, 270 and n 5. 

Turkin Khitiin, called also Shah 
Turkan, mother of Sultan Ruknu- 
d-Din Firiz Shih ibn Shamsu-d- 
Din Tyal-timish, 98 and » 1. 

Turkbacha Sultani, ruler of Samana, 
860, 362. See under Bahram Khan 
Turkbacha. 

Turkbachas, the, 378, 388, 

Turkestan, See under Turkistan. 

Turki Dictionary. See De Courteille’s 

Dictionnaire Turk-Oriental. 
(| Tar , the, 20, 572 n 8. See the 



























Shah 








“ Index. 
: Turkish-Persian Dictionary of Fazla- Turquoise, notes on the gem, 630 and 
- Vlah Khan, 482 »2,575n1. Seo | 18, 631%, ee 
ander Fazlo-llah Khan. Turrar, a city of Turkestan, 


Yurkistin or Turkestan, 20, 71, 83, 

a 89, 132, 185 n, 158 n 6, 159 n, 191, 

* 296 n 6, 468 n 2, 584 n 8. 
Turkomins, the, 30, 35, 86 and n 8, 
87, 38, 42, 43, 47, 48, 77 n 1, 590, 
621 n 4. 
Turks, the, 61 n 5, 85, 88, 121, 122 
n B, 192, 209, 590, 627 7. See 
the Turkis. 

Turmuzi Kotwal, a kotwal of Dihli in 
the time of Sultan ‘Alaa-d-Din 
Khilji, 260. 

Turner Macan’s edition of the Shah- 
Nama, 88 n 2, 103 » 2,116 n 5, 178 
nw 2, 207 n 7, 435 0 2. 


nag 





U. 


‘Tbaid Rakati, the poet, one of ane 
altan Ghiyasa- 


4 raries of 8 
contempo on al 


d-din Tughlaq Shah, 
% n 2. , 
Upbaidu-lah Khan, 
582 n 5. 
Uehh, the city 
70% 3, 80 and 1, 99, 
132, 292, 293, 353. 
“Od, a musical instrument 
Arabs, 146 » A; . 
Uahifar, the town ° 
Caditnagar, fortress of, 422 = an 
(fi, anthor of a Tazkira, 78» 2 
seattae Muhammad Cfi of Merv. 
Ujain,—or : 
Ujjain, on the Sipra, 
n 1, 294, 384 n 5, 495. 


















the Ozbak King, 


of, 66 and nn 8 and 5, 
126, 180, 


of the 


Oodypar, 13”. 


96 and n 4, 257 













Tartaq the Mughal, of the royal 
of Khorasan, invades Hin 
in the reign of Sultan ‘Alan-d-D 
Khilji, 250 and n 10, 252 and n 2. 

‘Tis, a district and city of Khurasan, 
821, 42 andni, 6lx” 5, 1, 
75. ae 

Tizak, a Turki word meaning ‘right’ 
or ‘authority,’ 259 n 1. - 

Taxak-i-Babari, called also Wagi'at-i- : 
Babari, 438 n 7, 4484. See also 
Memoirs of Babar. 

Typho- Malarial fever, 320 n. ; 

Tyrrhenian, Piseus the, inventor 
of the rostrum, 29 5. 


Ujjainiah Rajas of Bhojpar, 185 

a or Ulaq, post-horses in S905 aoe 
pee erotic of the we 803 
du post-horses, 292 n 3. See | 


under Ulagh. am | 
Ulug Beg, the royal astronomer, 





n 2, 198 "2. : a 
Ulugh Beg, Mirza, one of the res | 
of Hamayan, 578, See also by 
Ulugh Mires. ; 
Ulngh Khan Balban, 132. we “a 
Ulngh Khan Ghiyaga-d-Din Balban. 

akhru-d-Din Jana, ie 





Khan Fi | 
be? Ghiyasn-d-Din Tughlaq saat, E 
297, 298, 299 300 and » 8, 801. ; 





glvi 

- See under Sultin Muhammad Tagh- 

laq Shah. 

Ulngh Khan Ghiyagu-d-Din Balban, 

- who eyentually ascends the throne 

: of Dihli under the title of Sultin 

_ Ghiyagu-d-Din, 124 and n 4, 127, 

128, 129, 181, 132, 134 nn 1 and 2, 
188, 184, 

Ulugh Khan Ilmis Beg, brother of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 247, 
- 248 and n 2, 249, 250, 254, 255, 
256, 257, 258, 259, 261 andn 5. 

_ See also under Ilmas Beg. 

Ulugh Khan-i-A%am, Malik Ghiyisu- 
ad-Din Balban, 181, 184 »1, See 
Ulugh Khan Ghiyasu-d-Din, 

Ulugh Khani canal, leading from the 
Sutlej, 825 m 8, 326 n, 

Ulugh Mirzi, son of Mnhammad 
Zamin Mirza, one of the Amirs of 
Humiayin, 452, 458, 574. See also 
under Ulugh Beg. 

Ul#s, a Turkish word signifying ‘a 
large tribe,’ 575 n 1. 

Ulasbegi, ov chiof of the tribe,—a title, 
575 n 1. 

Uliis-i-Chaghté, 575 n 1. 

under the Chaghatai tribe. 

Ulwar, district and town of, 134 n 1, 

= n 8, 866 n. See also under 


See also 





Index. 


‘Umar Khan Shihibu-d-Din, son of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 273 » 4, 
See under §hihibu-d-Din ‘Umar. 

‘Umar Khin Shirwini, one of the 
Maliks of Sultin Bublil Lodi, 412 
n 2. 

‘Umar Khin, son of Sikandar Khin 
Sir, 431 n 4, 

‘Umar Shaikh Mirzi, second son of 
Timir and the father of Babar, 
605 and n 1, 

Umayyah, Dynasty of, the Khalifahs 
of Damascus, 13 » 1, 481 n 8, 

Umballa District, 862 n 1 

‘Umdatu-l-Mulk, or Privy Councillor, 
401. 

Umm Hani, danghter of Abi Talib 
and sister of ‘Ali, 105 and n 2, 150, 

Ummahini. 























See the above. 

Ummahat, a scientific term, 176 n 2. 

Ummu G@hailén, a thorny tree, 650 
ni, 

Ummu Kanisiim, daughter of Mnbam- 
mad and wife of ‘Usmin, the third 
Khalifah, 59 n 4, 

‘Umr Khan Shirwani, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Bublil Lodi, 412 
n 2. 

‘Umr Khin, son of Sikandar Khan 
Sir, 431 n 4. 

‘Umrah, the lesser pilgrimage, 175, 
176 n, 

Unio, town of, 408 n 5. 

Unar, Rai, the ruler of Thathah, con- 

i age of vita Firoz Shih 













Untgarh, fortress of, 422 and n 2, | 

‘Yqab, an eagle or kite, 352 n 1. 

‘Uqab, the constellation Eagle, 32173. | 

‘Uqdatu-l-Junibiyah, an astronomical 
term, 162 n 4, | 

*Uqdatu-r-Ra’s, an astronomical term, 
162 n 4, 


"Uqdatu-sh-Shimdliyah, an astrono- 
mical term, 162 n 4. 
‘Uqdatu-z-Zanab, an astronomical 





» term, 162 n 4. 

‘Uraz or 
first hemistich, a term of Prosody, 
606 n 4. 

v Useful Plants of India, Drury’s, 
n 2, 808 n, 550 » 1, 627 » 2. 
Ushi, Khwaja Bahiu-d-Din, a famous 

preacher and learned divine, 78 


173 


and n 2. 













Valley of the Ants, mentioned in the 
Qur'in, 340 n 2. 
Vasudeva, one of the deities of the 
Hindiis, 24 » 6. 2 
Venus, one of the two auspicions 
planets, 138 n 3, 630 » 2. 

Vihut, name of the Jhelam in San- 
skrit, 23 n 3. 

Vikramaditya, the Raja of Ujjain, 
95 n 4. 


Above (q.v-). 

amajit, son of Manik Deo, the 
e Raja of Gwiliar, contemporary of 
_ Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 419 and 11, 


‘Ariz, the last foot of the | 


Vikramijit, Rai, 95. Same as the | 


Index. 


| 
| 
/ 
| 







Oshi, Khwaja Qutbu-d-Din, See 
under Qutbu-d-Din Ushi. 
‘Usmin, the third Khalifah, ea 


158 n, 625 n 8. 
‘Usman, an Afghin of the time of 
Islem Shah Sir, 495. 5 
Usta ‘Ali Quli, the Artillerist of 
Babar, 439 and n 6, 

Ustad, the,—a title of Firdansi, ine 
celebrated Poet, 461 and n 6. 

Ustid Abn-I-Faraj Riini, the Poet, 
contemporary of Sultin Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 53 n, 54 and 7 1. 

Ustad ‘Ali Quli, the Artillerish of 
Babar, 439 and n 6, 

‘Ufirid, the planet Mercury, 630 
and » 3. 

‘Uz2a, an idol worshipped by sr 
old Arabs, 110 n 3. 





V. 


Vikramajit, Rai, son of Rai Man 
Singh, Governor of Gwaliar, cons 
temporary of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 
432. 

Vinea, ashelter under which to ap~ 
proach the walls of @ fortress, 
494 n 7, 

Vipisa, name of the Biih in San« 
skrit, 23 » 3. 

Virgil, Georg., 75 » 2. 

Mis the,—once the title of the 
fort of Hansi, 37» 2. 

Vitasta, name of the Jhelam in San- 


skrit, called also Vihut and Viyattas 
23n3, Pie 


re 


elviii 

Viyatta, the river Jhelam, 23 n 3, 
See the above. 

Voyages d’ Ibn Batita, 67 n 1. See 

_ under Ibn Baftitah. 

Vrindivana, town of, 24 n 6, 


Index. 


Vritras, the, slain by Indra with his 
thunderbolt, 294 n 4. 

Viiller’s Persico-Latinwm Lewicon, 30 
nm 2,109 n 4, 162 » 4, 173 nn 2 and 
8, 192 n 3, 2138 n 3. 





Ww. 


Wadi, a valley or desert, used in the 
sense of art, 557 and n 2. 

Wafa Malik, title of Malik Shahin, 

- one of the Amirs of Sultan Qutbu- 
ad-Din Khilji, 284, 

Wafa’i, one of the poets of the time 
of Humayiin, 609. 

Waghd, name of one of the blank 
arrows in the game of maisir, 369 
nil. 

Wahhbabis, the, 183 n 2. 


Wahidu-d-Din Quraishi, Malik, one — 


of the Amirs of Sultin Qutbu-d- 
Din Khilji, 285 and n 4, 286» 1, 
290. 
Waihind, on the western bank of the 
Indus, 19 n 2, 201. 
Wais Sirwani, Khwaja, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shah Sir, 493 and 
Fie oe; 407. 
8 Waisi, one of the poets of the time 
ce miyiin, 684 and n 4, 585. 
aikh, son of Kamila- 
Shin eseiakt and 






















Walaj, fort of, called also Bajj, 34 
and n 7. 

Wali, one who has attained to the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
52 and n 8. 

Wali of Bangala, the contemporary 
of Shir Shah, 469. 

Wali Qizil, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 

Walid ibn ‘Abdn-l-Malik Marwini, 
one of the Umaiyyad Khalifahs 
of Damascus, 11 n 3, 12 and nn 
land 2, 13 n. 

Walid ibnu-r-Raiyyin, one of the 
three chief lords of Shaddad ibn 
‘Ad (q. v.), 262 n. 

Walid ibn Tarif ash-Shaibini, one of 
the Khawarij in the reign of 
Harinu-r-Rashid, 74 n 2. 

Walis, holy men, 627 n 3. See Wali 

Wimigq, hero of a Turkish romance, 
40 andn1, See the next. 

Wamig and ‘Azra, a Turkish romance 
by Mahmiid bin Asmin Lamai, 40 
ni, 


| Wamiq and ‘Azra, a Turkish romance 


by Mu‘id of Tarkhin, 40 n 1. 
Babari, called also Titzak-i- 
421 and n 8, 448 and n 4. 
© under the Memoirs of 











Index. 


Warangal, ancient capital of Telin- 
gana, 265 4. 

Wardi, a kind of beverage, 31 n. 

Wars, a herb used for dyeing clothes, 
178 n 2. 

Wisil, Malik, adopted son of Malik 
Mubarak Qarangal of Jaunpair, 360 
nil. 

Wisit, a town of ‘Iraq between Basra 
and Kifah, 1271. 

Wassaf, the Historian, 265 n 5, 

Wazir, at chess, 103 and n 1. 


Wazir Khan Malik Shahik, one of the | 


Amirs of the Balbani dynasty, 220. 







Western Jumna Canal, the, 825, 

Western Rohtas, 493, 

Whinfield’s Omar Khaiyyam, 144 

Wilayat-i-Panna, 417 and n 6. 
under Panna, 

Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, 
n 2. 

Works of Sir William Jones, 76 n, 

Wuzi’, ceremonial washings before 
prayer, 602 and n 7, 603 n, 


x. 


Xenophon’s Account of the Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, 586 n. a 


Y. 


Yadava Kingdom of Deogiri in the 


Deccan, 271 n 6. 


| 
Yadavas of Hindi Mythology, 27 n 4. 


Yadgar Nasir Mirza, one of the 
Amirs of Humiyiin, 462, 463, 464, 
465, 560, 561, 562, 574, 577 n, 578, 
580. 

Yifis, (Japhet), son of Nuh (Noah), 
231, See under Japhet. 

Yaghrash Khan, of the royal family 
of the Khiljis, 283. 

Yaghrash Khilji, father of Sultin 
Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 230. 

Yahmit, name of the fish upon which 
the world is said to rest, 148 2. 
Ya huwa, an invocation to the Most 

High, 146 and n 2. 

Yahy& ibn ‘Abdu-l-Latif Qazwini 

Dimishqi, author of the Lubbu-t- 

Tawarikh, 34n9, 49 n 3, 64 and 

nw 1, 624 and n 9. 





Yahya ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abdu-llah 
Sirhindi, author of the Térikk-i- 
Mubarak Shahi, 10 n 2, 67 m 2, 222 
n2, 815 27. 

Yahya ibn Bukayr, a traditionist, 18 
nil, 

Yahya ibn Isra’il, the head of the 
Chishtis, father of Shaikh Sharafu- 
d-Din Mauniri, 416 » 13. 

Yahya Paran, Miyan, one of the 
Amirs of Sikandar Sir (q. v), 
547. 

Yabya Qazwini, Qazi, 64 and » 1, 
See under Yahya ibn ‘Abdu-l-Lagif. 

Yahya Tiran, Miyin, Governor of 
Sumbhal, one of the Amirs of the 
Afghin Sir dynasty, 545, 546, 547. 

Yak of Tibet, 543 n 1. 

Yaklakhi, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultin Qutbu-d-Din ibn ‘Alau-d- 
Din Khilji, 283, 284, 286 and n 1. 








- Indew. 


66 n 1, 150 n, 166 n 1, 268 n, 476 
n5, 5707. 

Yagqit the Abyssinian, Chief Amir 
under Sultan Razziyah bint Snltin 
Shamsu-d- -Din Iyaltimigh, 120, 121 
and n 2. 

Yarhala, town, 583 n 2. 

Yasiri ibn Iyamghir, the Diwan of 

Ghaznin under Sultin Mandid 
-Ghaznawi, 47, 

Yatmiyin of Bukhara, father of the 
poet Jihi (q. v.), 618 n 5, 

Yazdi, author of the Zafarndma, $47 
n 8, 358 n 6. 

Yazid ibn Mazyad, one of the Gene- 
rals of Hariinu-r-Rashid, 74 n 2. 
Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah, second Khali- 
fah of the house of Umaiyyah, 205 

n1,48landn 8, 

Yemen, country of,—in Arabia, 74 
2, 262 n, 

Yezdezbah,—or 

Yezdibah, the magian ancestor of 
Tmim Bokhari, 6 » 3. 

Yar ‘Ali, a common name among the 
Shi‘ah, 604, 

Yale and Burnett’s Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Words and Phrases, 495 n, 
543 n 8. 

Yulma, a Turki word meaning ‘that 
which has lost its hair,’ 482 n 2 

Yiinas ‘Ali, one of the Amirs of 
‘Babar, 441, 

| Yisuf, Malik, one of the Amirs of 

pie Mubaromed -Toghleg Shah, 


Yakenr, for Baksar, on the left bank 
of the Ganges, 4085. 
Yakit. See under Yaqit, the Arab 
~ Geographer. 
us Yalai, a standard or ensign in Turki, | 
* 483 n 2. 
Yamnak, name of a city and country 
____ celebrated for the beauty of its 
people, 158, 159 n. 
~-Yaman, country of,—in Arabin, 74 n | 
2, 262 n. 
a Yamin, Sultan Mubammad, king of 
¥ Khurisin, 99 n 4,188 71. 
___-Yaminah, wife of Solomon, 205 n 8. 
ig Yamin-i-Amiri-1-Mu’minin, title of 
Sultan Shamsn-d-Din Iyaltimish, 
88. 
3 ¥ Seer, : a ibn | 
Saat gee bo tl UB; 16, 
oe 8 Sultin Mf i fh 














































nin, 
Miah lalgcia Bukun-d. Dia Firs 
Shah, son of Sultan ‘Shamsu. d-Din 
Tyal-timish, 97. 
Yaminu-d-Din Mnhammad_ Hasan, 
g full name of Mir Khusri, the 





: title of Sulfin 
d-Din Khilji, 254 n 6. 











aed Janmna and Jaun, 23 








































“Din Tughlag Shih, 207 


Inde#. 




































Yisnf ‘Azdu-d-Danlah, son of Sultan Yisnf, son of Sarwaru-l-M 
Mahmid Ghaznawi, 29, 45 7 2. | 396, See the above. 
Yisuf Khan Aubadi, Malik, one of the Yiisuf Qadr Khan, king of 
Amirs of the Saiyyid dynasty, 395. 27. j 
Yisuf Sariir, Malik,—or | Yiisunf Safi Azlbacha, one of t 
Yiasuf Surirn-l-Mulk, Malik, one of | Amirs of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din 
the Amirs of Mubarak Shah of the ji, 291 and n 5. : 
Saiyyid dynasty, 388 and 3, 801, | Yaabdghi, an Amir of a hundred, 3 
892. See also the next. and n 3, 





Ze 
Zafar Khin Hizabrn-d- Din, ound 
the Maliks of Sultan ‘Alau-d- Din 
Khilji, 247 n 2. . 
Zafar Khan Khilji, brother of aalie, 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 239. 
Zafar Khin ibn Wajiha-l-Mfalk, 3 
Governor of Gujrat, one of the 
Maliks of the Firiz Shahi dynasty, 
946, 354 n 8, 361, 364, 
Zatarabad, town of, 299, 312, $28. 
Zafar-Nama of Yazdi, an- historical - 
work, 847 n 8, 358 1 | Gite 
Zaffur Khan Farsy. See Z 


Zabul, a name for the town of | 
Ghaznin, 16 and n 8. 
Zabiil, the second degree of the fever 
called digg, 319 4, 320 ». 
Zitpul, grandfather of Rustam, the 
famons hero of ancient Iran, 14" 3, 
Zabuli, a name of Sultan Mahmid of 
Ghaznin, Vy 

Zabulistin, 14 n 3, 61. 

Zafar Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Firoz § Shah, 337 n 2. 

Zafar Khan, Governor of Gujrat 
under Sultan Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 





$33 and » 11, 334, Farsi. Ris te aes 
an ‘Alsi, 311. See Zafar | Zahab, water oozing pe 
Zafar Khan » ie Bs 


Khin Badru- -d-Din. 
Zafar Khin Badra- -d-Din, called Tatar 
Khan ‘Alai, one of the Maliks of 
a-Din Khilji, 247 and 


Zahhak ibn ‘Olwin, ee ; 
chief lords of Shaddid ibn 
(q.v.), 262 


an ‘Alau- 
ager and n5, 254, 258, 261, 311. | Zahir, — eee tie 
Gafar Khan Malik Dinar Harami, one = _ oe t 
of the Amirs of Sultan Qutbu-d- 33! Fi me ‘iy 
Din Khilji, 283, 284, 285. Zahir " is zi 
of the reign 


Zafar Khan Farsi, one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 336 


n 5. i : 
- Zafar Khan, son of —_ Ghiydsa-d 


2 







Tughlaq, 338. 


486, 448, See under Babar. 





Bo as 





aie n 4. : 


ahiru-l-Juyish, Inspector of the } 


= forces, 802. 


-—-‘Yaid ibn ‘Ali, one of the Imims of 


the Shi‘ab, 604 n 5. 


Zain Khafi, Shaikh, a learned man of 


the time of Babar and Humiyiin, 
~ 448 and n 8, 609 and n 5, 610, 617, 
618, 


ti Zain Khin Niyizi, one of the Amirs 


of Shir Shah Sir, 491. 

_ Zain Khini, Shaikh, a learned man 

of the time of Babar, 448 and n 3, 

"See Zain Khiti. 

Zainu-d-Din, author of a commentary 
on the Mubaiyyin, 450 and n 8. 

Zainu-d-Din Khafi, Khwaja, a famous 
saint, 609 n 5, 

_ Zainn-d-Din Khafi, Shaikh, one of 

earned men and poets of the 
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| Jahiru-d-Din Lihori, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultiin Firoz Shah 


Zahiru-d-Din Muhammad Shah Babar, 
- Jahirn-d-Din Tahir ibn Muhammad 


__ Fiiryaibi, a celebrated poet, con- 
Bs temporary of Khiqini, 339 and 
i ‘Y 


| Zariry a herb 


Zakhiratu-l-Qawanin, an historioa| 
work, 9 n 2, 

Zakhma, the plectram with which the 

_ chang was played, 146 n 1, 

Zal, father of Rustam, one of the 
heroes of the Shah-Nama, 178 n 2, 

Zal, the son of Afrisyib, king of 
Tiran, 410, 

Zamakhshari, the celebrated anthor 
of the Kashshaf, a commentary on 
the Qur'an, 28 n 1, 

Zamindiwar, country of, 591, 

Zandkhin, a fortified town near 
Sarakhs, 43 » 8. 

Zang, a cluster of globular bells car- 
ried by dak-runners, 621 n 2, 

Zang-bastan, to acquire importance, 
621 n 2. 

Zangbar, Shih of,—the Moon, 621. 

Zangi, Abii Mansir, brother of Abu- 
1-¥azl of Bust, contemporary of 
Sultin Mandiid Ghaznawi, 47 and 
n 7. 

Zangi, Sultan Mno‘izzu-d-Din Muham.- 
mad Sim Ghiri, 65 n 2, 

Zanzibir,—the Night, 621. 

Zanzibar, Sultin of, adopts Saiyyid 
as his regal title, 303 n 4. 

Zaradras, the river Sutlej, 28 n 3. 


Zarb, in Prosody, the last foot of the 


second hemistich, 606 n 4. 


Zard choba, turmeric, 173 n 2. 
Zarif, Mirzi Muhammad Hasan of 


_ Tsfa fin, the Poet, 582 n. 
used in dyeing clothes, 
Vh2 






eee at 


Zoroastrians, 394 — 

































Index. 


Zia Barni. See under Ziiu-d-Din 
Barni. 

Zia-i-Barni. See under Ziiu-d-Din 
Barni. 


Ziki, the Persian poet, contemporary 
and panegyrist of Sultin Malik 
Shah Saljiqi, 38 and n 4. 

Ziiu-d-Din, a court-servant of Sultin 
Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 239. 

Ziau-d-Din Barani,—or 

Ziau-d-Din Barni, author of the 
Tavikh-i-Firtiz Shahi, 184 » 1, 
186 n 3, 188 nn 1, 4 and 5, 219 » 3, 
220 n 2, 221n1, 2277, 230 n 1, 
247 n and nn 2 and 4, 248 nn 2, 6 
and 8, 310” 1, 311 n 5, 812 » 7, 314 
n 2, 815 n 7, 316 n 6, 320 n 5. 

Ziau-d-Din Khajandi al-Farsi, the 
Poet Zisi, 38 n 4. See under 
Ziii. 

Ziin-d-Din Qazi Khan, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Khil- 
ji, 288, 289, 290. 

Ziau-d-Din Takili,—or 

Ziiu-d-Din Tilaki, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of the Ghori dynasty, 69 and 
n 3. 

Ziau-l-Mulk Shamsa-d-Din Aba Rija, 
one of the Maliks of Sultin Firoz 
Shih Taghlaq, 329 and » 13, 
331, 

































n 4, 
Zinjani, Shaikh Hasan, a 
saint of Lahor, 383 and n 6, 
Zirak, a name of ‘Utirid (the planet y 
Mercury), 630 and » 3, i 
Zirak Khin, the Amir of Samana, one 
of the Maliks of the Saiyyid d 
uasty, 378, 379, 382, 384, 391, 396 
Zirqin, name of a place in Khurasan, 
43 and » 3, 

Zodiac, signs of the, 75 n 2, 76. 
Zoriwar Singh, Rio, also knownas = 
Ripar Sen, founder of the old city 

of Rapari, 377 n 5, 
Za-bahrain, in prosody a line of two 
metres, 245 n 2. ey 
Zubaidah Khitin, wife of Harinu-r- c 
Rashid, 286, 287. a 
Zuhrah, the planet Venus, 138 » 3, 
| Za-l-Faqir,—or ‘ 
Zn-1-Fiqar, famous sword of ‘Aliibne 
Abi Talib, 74audn 2, 75, 106 — 
nb, ; tie 
Za-\-Fiqar Shirwini, Mir Saiyyid, a 
famous poet of Persia, ‘OBB. beh 
Zunnar, the belt or girdle worn by 
Christians or Magians, also the 
Brahmanical thread, 509 and 
Zu-n-Nirain, title of ‘Usmin the thi 
Khalifah, 59 and n 4 








